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INTRODUCTION 


In  an  interview  printed  by  the  New  York  Tribune  of 
April  17,  1918,  Dr.  Robert  McNutt  McElroy  says  he 
decided  deliberately  to  insult  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  in  the  course  of  an  address  which 
he  delivered  at  Madison  on  April  6 as  a representative 
of  the  National  Security  League.  The  facts  show  that  he 
executed  this  intention  in  such  a way  that  the  audience 
was  equally  ignorant  of  his  words  and  of  his  intention 
until  from  a safe  distance  he  publicly  boasted  of  them 
and  of  the  courage  which  he  displayed  in  the  perform- 
ance. His  boast,  as  issued  through  the  press,  includes 
a claim  that  he  called  the  cadet  regiment  “a  bunch  of 
damned  traitors”  and  charged  its  members  with  disloy- 
alty; that  the  regiment  accepted  his  offensive  language 
in  silence ; and  he  contrasted  their  passive  submission  to 
his  gross  and  intentional  insults  with  the  response  which 
students  of  another  university  would  have  made  to  such 
treatment ; whereas  the  members  of  the  regiment  did  not 
submit  in  silence,  because  they  did  not  hear  the  intended 
insults. 

The  faculty  of  the  University  made  prompt  protest  to 
the  National  Security  League  regarding  these  claims  of 
its  agent.  After  long  delay  a reply  was  received  from 
the  President  and  Executive  Committee  on  May  31.  In 
this  they  endorse  Dr.  MeElrov ’s  statements  “without 
qualification”  as  “absolutely  exact”.  They  thus  assume 
official  responsibility  for  his  statements  in  the  eastern 
press,  against  which  the  University  protested.  In  deal- 
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ing  with  specific  matters  the  reply  employs  language 
which  is  ambiguous  and  so  worded  as  to  avoid  the  issues 
raised  by  the  University,  and  to  lead  the  public  into 
believing  that  they  have  been  met. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  waited  long  and  in  full 
confidence  for  the  reply  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  League.  It  seemed  incredible  that  the  officers  of  an 
organization  of  its  standing  would  pass  without  rebuke 
the  public  bragging  of  its  representative  that  he  had 
offered  gross  insults  to  an  audience,  even  though  this 
boast  was  not  true.  It  seemed  impossible  that  such  a 
responsible  organization  would  endorse  as  “absolutely 
exact  statements  whose  falseness  had  been  shown  by 
overwhelming  proof. 

But  both  of  these  things  have  happened.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  is  therefore  compelled  to  issue  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  facts  and  of  its  position.  Only 
by  such  action  can  the  members  of  the  National  Security 
League  become  aware  of  the  conduct  of  its  officers.  Only 
by  such  action  can  the  friends  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin be  placed  in  a position  to  meet  the  calumnies  of 
Dr.  McElroy. 


I— THE  FACTS  IN  THE  CASE 

1.  At  the  Agricultural  Pavilion  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  on  April  6,  1918,  Professor  Robert  McNutt 
McElroy,  representing  the  National  Security  League, 
addressed  an  audience  which  included  the  cadet  regi- 
ment of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  address  was 
a long  one.  The  students,  before  the  meeting,  had 
marched  two  and  a half  miles  in  the  rain  ; and  they  were 
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wet  and  cold  throughout  the  prolonged ''idcir'^sd'  ■ DdE 


ing  the  latter  part  »f  it  many  of  the  students  became 
inattentive  and  no  sy.  1 bey  'desired  ’ t,hat  tPr.o^cs^fi'r 1 
McElroy  should  close  his  speech  and  they  indicated  this 


in  a manner  which  students  not  infrequently  use.  Be- 
ing  piesent  under  orders,  they  could  not  withdraw,  as 
did  the  larger  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  audience. 
Neithei  the  students  as  a whole,  nor  any  group  of  them, 
did  anything  which  could  properly  be  interpreted  as 
indicating  a lack  of  loyalty.  They  gave  close  atten- 


tion and  warm  response  to  the  patriotic  addresses  of 


Miss  Burke  and  Senator  Lenroot,  the  first  of  whom 
spoke  before  Dr.  McElroy  and  the  second  after  him. 

2.  Professor  McElroy  became  irritated  by  the  noise 
and  inattention  and  uttered  ejaculations  reflecting  in 
profane  terms  on  the  loyalty  of  his  audience,  then  al- 
most reduced  to  the  university  cadet  corps.  He  uttered 
| them  in  so  low  a voice  that  there  is  wide  difference  of 
opinion  regarding  his  exact  words,  even  among  those  who 
sat  near  him  on  the  stage.  Many  persons  sitting  within 
twenty  feet  of  him  upon  the  stage  did  not  hear  the  words 
at  all ; and,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  student  heard 
them.  According  to  the  evidence  presented,  when  Pro- 
fessor McElroy  took  his  seat  at  the  close  of  his  address 
he  made  a second  objectionable  remark  to  Miss  Burke. 
(See  Exhibit  D.) 


, 3.  After  his  return  to  New  York,  Dr.  McElroy  gave 

I an  account  of  his  western  trip,  which  was  issued  officially 
by  the  National  Security  League  on  April  15 ; and  in  it 
he  states  that  he  had  faced  “large  bodies  of  young  men 
clad  in  the  uniform  of  the  American  army  beneath 
which  were  concealed  the  souls  of  Prussians.”  (See  Ex- 
hibit A.)  He  brought  out  the  full  meaning  of  this  state- 
ment in  an  interview  printed  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
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o±'  April?  17.  7 -Tin's  interview,  after  mentioning  the  noisi- 
ness of  the  students,  represents  Dr.  McElroy  as  saying: 

Findlly  I couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer.  I determined  to  find 
out  whether  it  was  my  fault  or  whether  it  was  the  American 
point  of  view  that  these  young  men  objected  to.  So  I leaned 
forward  and  I deliberately  insulted  them. 

Do  you  know  what  I think  of  you  from  your  conduct  to- 
night?” I said.  “I  think  you’re  a bunch  of  damned  traitors!” 

Well,  what  do  you  think  happened?  A loud  outcry  of  pro- 
test? A stampede  to  pull  me  down  on  the  platform?  A de- 
mand that  I retract  that  affront  to  their  university?  No, 
sir;  not  any  of  those  things.  What  happened  was  absolutely 
nothing— not  a murmur,  not  a sound,  except  that  toward  the 
back  of  the  room  a few  men  snickered. 

I was  not  only  thunderstruck;  I was  appalled.  If  a speaker 
said  that  to  a group  of  men  at  my  university,  Princeton,  I 
should  hate  to  have  to  answer  for  the  consequences.  But 
even  then  I thought  I’d  test  them  a little  further— give  them 
another  chance,  as  it  were.  So  a little  later  I said:  “I’ve 

often  wondered  what  it  would  be  like  to  speak  before  a Prus- 
sian audience.  I think  I know  now.”  Still  there  was  no 
protest — no  slightest  sign  of  resentment. 

I hesitate  ...  to  accuse  an  entire  university  of  dis- 
loyalty, and  many  people  have  since  tried  to  reassure  me  as 
to  Wisconsin.  ...  I say  that  a thing  like  that  should 
be  investigated.  (See  Exhibit  B.) 

The  fact  that  Professor  McElroy  gave  this  interview 
has  been  confirmed  by  President  Menken  of  the  National 
Security  League  in  the  presence  of  the  three  persons  who 
sign  this  report.  He  says,  however,  that  Professor  Me- 
Elroy  did  not  give  out  the  name  of  the  institution  of 
which  he  was  speaking.  Granting  this  to  be  true,  it 
seems  quite  immaterial.  The  interview  in  question 
named  the  institution  as  the  University  of  Wisconsin ; 
and  as  Professor  McElroy  has  never  publicly  disavowed 
the  interview  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  it  has  become 
his  in  its  entirety  by  the  simplest  principles  of  ratifica- 
tion. 


The  complaint  of  the  University°of  Wisconsin  agailist 
Dr.  McElroy  was  and  is  based  on  these  published  state- 
ments, and  not  upon  his  half-audib}e  ‘words  ulfjer'ed;  in- 
the  heat  of  irritation.  (See  Exhibit  B.) 

4.  After  Dr.  McElroy ’s  interview  of  April  17  reached 
Madison,  the  faculty  of  the  University  adopted,  April  24, 
a resolution  asking  from  the  National  Security  League 
“reparation,  full,  explicit,  and  emphatic”,  for  the  acts 
of  its  agent.  (See  Exhibit  C.) 

5.  On  May  11  President  Menken  of  the  National  Se- 
curity League  visited  Madison  and  conferred  with  the 
three  men  who  prepared  this  report.  He  was  put  into 
possession  of  the  facts.  During  his  return  journey,  Mr. 
Menken  issued,  on  behalf  of  the  League,  an  official  state- 
ment, which  was  published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
May  13.  The  statement  contains  the  following  refer- 
ence to  the  events  at  the  Agricultural  Pavilion:  “they 
[the  students]  showed  their  restlessness  at  an  inoppor- 
tune moment,  when  McElroy  was  reading  from  the  Presi- 
dent’s  message.  He  misinterpreted  their  action  as  that 
of  disloyalty.  It  was  most  unfortunate,  and  when  he  is 
convinced  of  that  fact  I am  sure  he  will  be  glad  to  say 
so.”  (See  Exhibit  E.) 

6.  For  some  time,  however,  the  University  received 
no  direct  statement  from  President  Menken  although  tele- 
grams were  sent  him  regarding  the  matter.  On  May  31 
the  following  printed  document  was  received  from  Presi- 
dent Menken,  mailed  in  New  York  on  May  28,  eleven 
days  after  the  date  of  its  adoption : 


Ad9pt§4  by  tha  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Security  league:  at  a 'meeting  held  on  Friday,  May  17 
1918/  

At  a meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  League,  held  on  Friday,  May  17,  1918, 
Mr.  Menken  reported  on  his  trip  to  Madison,  Wis.  He 
stated  that  it  was  his  belief  after  his  investigation,  that 
without  qualification,  every  statement  made  by  Professor 
McElroy  was  absolutely  exact;  that  Professor  McElroy 
had  made  no  reflection  upon  the  loyalty  of  either  the 
University  or  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  that  the  at- 
tack of  the  University,  made  without  investigation  of  the 
facts,  was  unwarranted. 

He  further  stated  that  he  found  that  the  University 
was  doing  a vast  amount  of  constructive  patriotic  work, 
which  fact  did  not  justify  the  conduct  of  certain  of  its 
students,  whose  disorder  Professor  McElroy  interpreted 
to  their  faces  as  due  to  lack  of  patriotic  interest. 

Thereupon  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  President  concern- 
ing his  visit  to  Wisconsin  be  accepted ; that  in  view  of 
the  full  disclaimer  and  proof  that,  no  imputation  con- 
cerning the  loyalty  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  been  made  by  Dr.  McEl- 
roy, the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Security 
League  is  fully  satisfied  with  the  explanation  of  the  facts 
regarding  the  disorder  in  the  audience  during  Dr.  Mc- 
Elroy’s  address  and  they  fully  endorse  Dr.  McElroy ’s 
statements  and  acts  in  his  Western  tour,  and  the  matter 
shall  be  regarded  as  closed. 
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II— THE  POSITION  OF  THE  UNI  VERSIFY  OF,  , 
WISCONSIN 

A.  As  to  Dr.  McElroy 

1.  The  University  has  not  “attacked”  Dr.  McElroy 
on  account  of  the  angry  words  uttered  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Pavilion.  Few  people  heard  them  at  all ; fewer 
still  understood  the  words;  few  if  any  thought  them 
anything  but  the  sotta  voce  petulance  of  an  orator  who 
had  failed  to  hold  his  audience. 

2.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  asserts  that  Dr.  Mc- 
Elroy’s  account  of  the  matter,  contained  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  of  April  17  and  elsewhere,  is  not  a true 
statement  of  what  occurred.  Its  slight  basis  of  fact  is 
in  the  disorder  among  the  students  during  his  address 
and  in  Dr.  McElroy ’s  low-spoken  offensive  remarks. 
Dr.  McElroy  did  not  “deliberately  insult”  the  cadet 
corps,  calling  them  “damned  traitors”;  for  an  audience 
cannot  be  insulted  by  words  they  do  not  hear.  The 
corps  did  not  receive  the  alleged  insult  in  silence,  “ex- 
cept that  ...  a few  men  snickered”;  for  Dr.  McElroy ’s 
assertion  that  they  were  inattentive  and  noisy  is  fully 
true.  Dr.  McElroy  did  not  “test  them  further”.  The 
scene  so  dramatically  described  by  Dr.  McElroy  of  a 
large  audience  of  young  men  submitting  without  pro- 
test to  the  charge  of  being  traitors  to  their  country  never 
took  place. 

3.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  asserts  that  Dr.  Mc- 
Elroy’s  published  interview  constitutes  a charge  of  dis- 
loyalty directed  against  the  cadet  corps  of  the  Univer- 
sity. It  asserts  that  in  charging  the  cadet  corps,  some 
twelve  hundred  students,  with  disloyalty,  he  attacked 
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/ •;  tMfe  'loyajlfy  of  ^e: 'University.  Substantially  all  of  the 
male  undergraduate  students  are  members  of  that  corps 
or ■ have  been'KUl'olle'd‘ ijl  it.  Moreover,  he  said:  “I 
••hesitate;  .td  accuse"  an  Entire  university  of  disloyalty 


. . . But  . . .”  (See  Exhibit  B.) 

The  charge  is  found,  not  in  the  spoken  words  of  Dr. 
McElroy  but  in  his  statements  subsequently  printed. 


B.  As  to  the  National  Security  League 

1.  The  Faculty  of  the  University  promptly  asked  from 
the  League  “reparation”  for  the  acts  of  its  agent. 
Pending  such  action  it  continued  its  relation  of  unal- 
tered friendliness  with  the  League.  This  relation  con- 
tinued until  May  31,  when  the  reply  of  the  League 
(adopted  May  17)  was  received  at  Madison. 

When  President  Menken  was  in  Madison  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  University  of  Wisconsin  had  no  com- 
plaint against  the  League ; that  its  charges  were  against 
Professor  McElroy.  On  May  31,  when  the  reply  of  the 
League  was  received,  a telegram  was  sent  to  President 
Menken  withdrawing  the  statement  that  there  was  no 
complaint  against  the  League.  (See  Exhibit  H.) 

2.  The  University,  through  its  representatives,  made 
perfectly  clear  to  President  Menken  on  May  11  that  the 
“reparation”  desired  was  a disavowal  of  the  statement 
quoted  above  from  the  matter  officially  issued  by  the 
League;  a withdrawal  or  disavowal  of  Dr.  McElroy ’s 
published  interview ; that  is,  such  apology  for  misrepre- 
sentation and  insult  as  gentlemen  are  wont  to  offer ; and 
that  the  University  could  not  accept,  instead  of  this,  a 
certificate  of  loyalty  from  the  National  Security  League. 
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C.  As  to  the  Resolution  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  League,  Dated  May  17 

1.  President  Menken  reports  his  belief  “that  with- 
out qualification  every  statement  made  by  Professor 
McElroy  was  absolutely  exact.  ’ ’ This  must  mean,  among 
other  things,  that  President  Menken  endorses  Dr.  McEl- 
roy ’s  statement  that  he  “deliberately  insulted”  the  ca- 
det corps  of  the  University ; that  he  called  them 
‘ ‘ damned  traitors  ’ ’ and  ‘ ‘ Prussians  ’ ’ ; and  that  they  ac- 
cepted this  characterization.  These  statements,  Presi- 
dent Menken  says,  are  “absolutely  exact.”  The  Uni- 
versity asserts  that  they  are  ‘ ‘ absolutely  ’ ’ false. 

He  then  goes  on  to  state  ‘ ‘ that  Professor  McElroy  had 
made  no  reflection  upon  the  loyalty”  of  the  University. 
We  must  accept  President  Menken’s  statement  as  em- 
bodying his  own  judgment  and  that  of  his  Executive 
Committee.  It  is  conceivable  that  they  would  not  re- 
gard it  as  an  imputation  of  disloyalty  to  the  National 
Security  League  if  a large  share  of  its  members  were  in 
print  called  “damned  traitors”  and  said  to  possess  the 
“souls  of  Prussians”.  But  if  this  is  so,  then  the  blood 
of  the  officers  of  the  National  Security  League  is  less 
easily  stirred  than  that  of  the  members  and  friends  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

President  Menken  states  that  the  “attack  of  the  Uni- 
versity” on  Dr.  McElroy  was  “made  without  investiga- 
tion of  the  facts”.  This  statement  is  wholly  incorrect. 
The  facts  were  most  carefully  investigated  on  the  testi- 
mony of  many  men  who  heard  Dr.  McElroy ’s  speech. 
When  President  Menken  was  in  Madison  on  May  11  the 
only  evidence  he  took  was  that  presented  to  him  by  the 
signers  of  this  statement.  They  were  ready  to  have 
the  full  evidence  taken  from  as  many  people  as  he  de- 
sired to  meet.  This  was  not  done  by  President  Menken, 
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who  expressed  himself  as  fully  satisfied  with  the  state- 
ment of  facts  he  had  received  and  said  that  he  did  not 
care  to  take  up  the  matter  with  others.  That  he  was 
satisfied  that  a retraction  was  due  to  the  University  by 
Dr.  McElroy  is  shown  by  his  official  statement  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  May  13  (See  Exhibit  E).  The  sub- 
sequent statement  of  President  Menken  that  the  “at- 
tack” of  the  University  was  made  without  investigation 
is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  facts.  The  University 
can  not  accept  it  as  either  fair  or  truthful. 

2.  The  resolution  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
League  speaks  of  ‘ ‘ the  full  disclaimer  and  proof  that  no 
imputation  concerning  the  loyalty  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  been  made 
by  Dr.  McElroy.” 

This  statement  appears  to  be  an  evasion  of  the  issue. 
The  University  of  Wisconsin  asserts  that  Dr.  McElroy ’s 
printed  interview  charged  it  with  disloyalty  and  asks 
the  League  for  reparation.  The  League  replies  that  Dr. 
McElroy  had  not  imputed  disloyalty  to  the  University 
and  to  the  State.  Let  the  reader  go  through  Exhibits 
A and  B and  judge  for  himself. 

The  same  lack  of  explicitness  runs  through  the  rest 
of  the  resolution.  It  states  that  the  League  “is  fully 
satisfied  with  the  explanation  of  the  facts  regarding  the 
disorder  in  the  audience  during  Dr.  McElroy ’s  address”. 
Does  this  mean  that  the  League  is  fully  satisfied  with 
Dr.  McElroy ’s  explanation  of  “damned  traitors”,  or 
with  President  Menken’s  explanation  published  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  May  13  of  “restlessness  at  an  inop- 
portune moment”?  This  is  precisely  the  question  be- 
tween the  University  and  the  League ; and  again  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  League  does  not  meet  the 
issue. 
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Finally,  the  resolutions  ‘ ‘ fully  endorse  Dr.  McElroy ’s 
statements  and  acts  in  his  Western  tour”. 

This  is  the  third  attempt  to  bury  the  issue  under  gen- 
eralities. The  University  has  not  protested  against  the 
acts  done  or  words  spoken  by  Dr.  McElroy  “in  his  wes- 
tern tour.”  It  has  protested  against  Dr.  McElroy ’s 
printed  statements  concerning  the  University,  made  af- 
ter his  return  to  the  East.  For  these  statements  it  has 
asked  reparation.  This  request  President  Menken,  af- 
ter investigation,  thought  reasonable  (see  Exhibit  E). 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  League,  however,  meets 
the  request  not  with  a disavowal  of  words  obviously  un- 
true, but  by  a general  support  of  the  agent,  expressed 
in  words  sure  to  be  misinterpreted  by  those  not  fully 
informed  with  regard  to  the  facts.  Dr.  McElroy ’s 
printed  statements  insulted  the  loyalty  of  the  university ; 
the  reply  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  League  is 
an  insult  to  its  intelligence. 

John  Bradley  Winslow, 
Charles  R.  Van  Hise, 

E.  A.  Birge. 
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APPENDIX 


As  an  appendix  there  are  printed  all  the  documents 
to  which  reference  is  made  or  from  which  quotations 
are  taken,  so  far  as  they  are  pertinent  to  the  matter 
discussed.  The  omission,  in  printing,  of  any  part  of  a 
document  is  indicated. 

Exhibit  A 

Released  for  Publication  on  or  after  April  15 

From  the  National  Security  League, 

19  West  44th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

E.  L.  Harvey,  Publicity  Director. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  LEAGUE  LEADER  SAYS 
WEST  NEEDS  AROUSING  ON  WAR 

Dr.  Robert  M.  McElroy,  League’s  Educational  Direc- 
tor, finds  pro-Germanism,  apathy  and  ignorance  in 
Western  tour 

New  York,  April  , — Open  pro-Germanism,  apathy 

toward  the  war  and  ignorance  of  its  real  meanings  to 
an  alarming  extent  were  discovered  by  Dr.  Robert  M. 
McElroy,  Educational  Director  of  the  National  Security 
League,  in  a three  weeks’  tour  through  the  West  from 
which  he  returned  to  this  city  today. 

(Here  is  omitted  material  not  pertinent  to  this  report.) 
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It  is  fair  to  say,  however.  that  th:s  condition  is' -the 
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exception  and  not  the  rule.  Even  in  the'  states'  like 
Wisconsin,  where  the  German  blood  is  perhaps  thirty 
per  cent  of  the  total  population,  and  where  the  Ger- 
man affiliation  by  marriage  adds  certainly  another 
twenty  per  cent,  even  in  such  commonwealths,  and  they 
are  few,  many  of  the  foreign-born  have  already  caught 
the  ideas  which  are  able  to  transform  the  people  of  any 
blood  into  Americans  as  real  as  though  their  ancestors 
had  fought  with  Washington  to  make  this  Republic  or 
with  Lincoln  to  save  it. 

But  we  must  face  the  fact  that  there  are  still  many 
communities  with  pro-Germans  at  heart  enjoying  a 
liberty  which  makes  possible  such  scandals  to  our 
civilization  as  the  opening  of  parochial  schools  with 
the  singing  of  “Deutschland  ueber  Alles”  and  the  con- 
ducting of  the  work  of  the  schools  in  the  language  of 
the  deadly  foe  to  our  ideals  and  our  civilization. 

In  this  trip,  I have  known  what  it  was  to  face  vast 
audiences  shot  through  and  through  with  unmistakable 
signs  of  pro-German  sympathies;  to  face  large  bodies 
of  young  men  clad  in  the  uniform  of  the  American 
army  beneath  which  were  concealed  the  souls  of  Prus- 
sians. These  are  the  danger  spots  in  our  Republic, 
these  are  the  signs  unmistakable  that  the  process  of 
assimilation  has  not  been  successfully  accomplished,  and 
that  therefore  we  are  lacking  the  common  background 
which  is  essential  to  the  safety  not  only  of  America 
but  of  those  institutions  which  America  holds  in  trust 
for  all  humanity. 

(Remainder  of  article  irrelevant  to  issue.) 
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Exh.tb  ;t  .8 

(From  the  New  York  Tribune,  April  17,  1918.) 

WEST  IS  CROWDED  WITH  PRO-GERMANS, 
DR.  McELROY  SAYS 

Government  Should  Investigate  University  of 
Wisconsin,  He  Declares 

Dr.  Robert  McElroy,  back  from  the  National  Se- 
curity League  speaking  tour,  which  took  him  through 
nine  states,  filled  in  yesterday  the  background  of  some 
of  his  charges  of  pro-Germanism  and  anti-Americanism. 

“At  the  University  of  Wisconsin,”  he  said,  “where 
there  are  about  2,000  students,  I spoke  to  a large 
audience  of  young  men  wearing  the  khaki  of  the  United 
States.  I was  telling  them  of  America’s  real  purposes 
and  aims  and  ideals  in  this  war.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
from  the  outset  the  audience  took  strangely  little  in- 
terest in  the  things  I was  talking  about,  the  cause  for 
which  I was  pleading. 

“For  the  most  part,  once  they  had  learned  that 
Ameiican  patriotism  was  my  theme,  they  sat  with 
folded  arms,  staring  wearily  up  at  the  ceiling.  From 
time  to  time  they’d  turn  and  look  at  each  other  and 
smile  superciliously,  sort  of  pityingly.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  fidgeting  and  shuffling  of  feet.  Several 
times,  generally  at  the  most  strongly  patriotic  portions  of 
my  talk,  sounds  which  bore  every  sign  of  being  subdued 
hisses  could  be  heard.  Later  it  was  offered  to  me  in 
explanation  that  these  were  warnings  to  the  noisy  ones 
to  be  quiet;  but  they  didn’t  sound  that  way  to  me. 
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Snapping  of  Rifle  Triggers 

“When  I began  to  quote  from  some  of  President 
Wilson's  messages,”  continued  Dr.  McElroy,  “the  rattle 
of  snapping  rifle  triggers  throughout  the  audience — the 
men,  being  under  compulsory  military  training,  have 
guns — sounded  very  much  like  an  attempt  to  break  up 
the  speech. 

“Finally  I couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer.  I deter- 
mined to  find  out  whether  it  was  my  fault  or  whether 
it  was  the  American  point  of  view  that  these  young  men 
objected  to.  So  I leaned  forward  and  I deliberately 
insulted  them. 

“ ‘Do  you  know  what  I think  of  you  from  your  con- 
duct tonight?’  I said.  ‘I  think  you’re  a bunch  of 
damned  traitors ! ’ 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  happened?  A loud  out- 
cry of  protest?  A stampede  to  pull  me  down  on  the 
platform?  A demand  that  I retract  that  affront  to 
their  university?  No,  sir;  not  any  of  those  things. 
What  happened  was  absolutely  nothing — not  a mur- 
mur, not  a sound,  except  that  toward  the  back  of  the 
room  a few  men  snickered. 

“I  was  not  only  thunderstruck;  I was  appaled.  If 
a speaker  said  that  to  a group  of  men  at  my  university, 
Princeton,  I should  hate  to  have  to  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences. But  even  then  I thought  I ’d  test  them  a little 
further — give  them  another  chance,  as  it  were.  So  a 
little  later  I said:  ‘I’ve  often  wondered  what  it  would 
be  like  to  speak  before  a Prussian  audience.  I think  I 
know  now.’  Still  there  was  no  protest — -no  slightest 
sign  of  resentment. 

“I  hesitate,”  Dr.  McElroy  continued,  “to  accuse  an 
entire  university  of  disloyalty,  and  many  people  have 
since  tried  to  reassure  me  as  to  Wisconsin.  They  insist 
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that  it’s  absolutely  all  right,  and  I certainly  hope  that  it 
is.  But  to  my  mind  that  episode  stands  out  as  one  of  the 
most  disgraceful  things  I have  encountered,  especially 
coming  from  a state  in  which  100,000  disloyal  votes  were 
recently  registered.  I say  that  a thing  like  that  should 
be  investigated.” 

Many  Enemy  Sympathizers 

Commenting  on  the  prevalence  of  enemy  sympathizers 
in  America,  Dr.  McElroy  stated  that  30  per  cent  of  the 
Wisconsin  population  today  is  German  and  20  per  cent 
German  by  marriage. 

‘‘We  are  not  even  yet  fully  awake  to  what  this 
means,  ’ ’ he  declared.  ‘ ‘ I was  out  there  when  the  news  of 
the  German  advance  was  coming  through,  and  from  the 
reception  it  got  you  would  scarcely  have  gained  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  a blow  to  America.  You  would  have 
been  far  more  likely  to  suppose  that  it  was  somehow  a 
cause  for  congratulation  in  this  country.” 

Dr.  McElroy  also  named  Oregon,  North  Dakota  and 
Michigan  as  states  with  extensive  communities  that  are 
quite  undisguised  in  their  sympathy  for  the  foe,  while 
in  Monroe  County,  111.,  he  declared,  feeling  against 
American  participation  in  the  war  ran  so  high  that  one 
delegation  of  Liberty  Loan  orators  was  threatened  with 
shot-guns. 

In  Washington  county,  in  the  south  of  Illinois,  it  was, 
according  to  Mrs.  Myra  IL.  Willson,  chairman  of  the 
Women’s  Liberty  Loan  Committee,  impossible  to  find 
any  one  willing  to  serve  as  chairman  for  either  the  Lib- 
erty Loan  or  war  stamp  work.  Sinclair,  Adams,  Macou- 
pin and  Bond  counties,  Mrs.  Willson  added  in  a letter 
to  the  National  Security  League,  are  also  all  strongly 
German  in  make-up. 
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“It  is  about  time,”  said  Dr.  McElroy,  “that  we 
stopped  just  talking  about  these  things.  We  know  the 
character  of  what’s  going  on — the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior himself  has  told  of  ‘ Deutschland  Ueber  Alles’ 
being  sung  in  the  Western  schools — and  we  ought  to 
know  by  now  where  such  things  lead.  They  constitute 
a menace  to  the  nation,  now  and  in  the  future.  The 
time  has  come  when  we  must  take  some  decided  action 
in  the  matter.” 


Exhibit  C 

Resolution  op  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  Adopted  April  24, 1918 

The  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  resents 
deeply  the  accusations  made  by  Professor  Robert  McNutt 
McElroy  against  the  University.  He  charges  that  its 
students  are  disloyal,  because,  cold  and  rain-soaked,  in 
an  unheated  auditorium,  some  of  them  showed  discour- 
tesy to  him  as  a speaker.  The  Faculty  believes  that  a 
public  speaker  who  bases  a judgment  so  sweeping  upon 
the  experience  of  such  a meeting,  who  attributes  to  dis- 
loyalty the  restlessness  and  inattention  of  an  audience 
held  for  two  hours  and  a half  under  such  physical  con- 
ditions that  a large  proportion  of  the  students  present 
had  to  be  put  under  medical  care,  such  conditions  that 
two  citizens  who  took  part  have  since  died  from  exposure, 
sufficiently  brands  his  judgment. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  has  expended  its  utmost  resources  to  bring 
home  to  its  students,  and  to  the  State,  the  significance  of 
the  present  great  struggle  for  democracy.  Through 
press  and  platform  it  has  been  and  is  now  conducting  a 
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systematic  campaign  of  education  on  the  issues  and 
measures  of  the  war,  a campaign  that  has  helped  in  the 
establishment  throughout  the  State  of  a fighting  patriot- 
ism as  vigorous  as  any  section  or  element  in  the  country 
can  show.  In  all  this  patriotic  work  it  has  had  the  eager 
support  and  constructive  aid  of  the  very  students  that 
Professor  McElroy  slanders.  No  greater  obstacle  could 
be  opposed  to  the  success  of  this  campaign,  and  of  the 
work  of  the  National  Security  League,  than  such  hostility 
and  suspicion  as  are  excited  by  Professor  McElroy ’s 
hasty  and  ill-considered  judgments. 

The  Faculty  is  custodian  of  the  honor  of  an  institu- 
tion whose  sons  fought  in  the  armies  of  England  and 
France  before  America  became  a party  to  the  war,  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  American  line  since  it  has 
existed,  and  many  of  whom  have  already  made  the  final 
sacrifice  for  their  cause.  It  cannot  allow  that  honor  to  be 
impugned  by  the  agent  of  a responsible  organization, 
such  as  the  National  Security  League,  without  demand- 
ing redress,  full,  explicit,  and  emphatic.  The  Faculty 
calls,  with  confidence,  upon  the  National  Security  League 
to  exert  its  best  efforts  to  undo  the  damage  done  by  the 
accusations  which  its  agent  has  spread  broadcast  over  the 
country. 
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Exhibit  D 


Letters  to  President  Van  Hise  From  Men  Who  Were 
Present  at  the  Agricultural  Stock  Pavilion  Dur- 
ing the  Address  of  Dr.  McElroy,  on  April  6 

LETTER  FROM  JOHN  M.  OLIN,  ATTORNEY,  MADISON,  WIS- 
CONSIN, ALSO  TRUSTEE  OF  THE  NORTHWESTERN  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  May  2,  1918. 

President  Charles  R.  Van  Hise, 

Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Dear  Mr,  Van  Hise:  I have  read  with  much  inter- 
est your  letter  to  President  Hibben  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. What  you  state  is  fully  corroborated  by  my 
recollection  of  what  occurred  at  the  meeting  of  April 
6th  at  the  Stock  Pavilion.  I sat  on  the  stage  during 
the  whole  meeting  and  was  not  more  than  twenty  feet 
from  the  speaker,  Mr.  McElroy.  I heard  nothing 
whatever  from  Mr.  McElroy  criticising  anybody  con- 
nected with  the  university.  I felt  so  strongly  about 
this  that  when  my  partner  Mr.  Butler  within  a few 
days  after  the  address  received  a letter  from  his  friend 
Judge  Oscar  Hallam,  of  St.  Paul,  which  enclosed  a 
newspaper  clipping  containing  the  charges  of  McElioy 
after  he  had  got  back  East,  I positively  denied  any 
such  statement  as  McElroy  claims  to  have  made,  was 
made  on  that  occasion,  and  I at  once  wrote  Judge  Hal- 
lam to  that  effect.  Within  a day  or  two  thereafter, 
I learned  from  others  that  something  was  said  by  him 
just  about  as  you  put  it  in  your  letter,  and  on  that 
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account  I wrote  another  letter  to  Judge  Hallam  cor- 
recting my  first  letter  to  the  extent  of  stating  that  un- 
doubtedly McElroy  said  something  but  denied  absolutely 
that  he  said  what  he  claims  to  have  said.  I merely 
mention  these  facts  to  show  that  as  stated  in  your  let- 
ter, whatever  McElroy  said  was  said  rather  to  him- 
self than  to  any  audience,  and  not  in  a way  to  attract 
any  attention  either  on  the  part  of  the  student  body  or 
anybody  else.  Indeed  had  McElroy  called  the  stu- 
dents as  he  claims  to  have  done  a lot  of  "damned 
Prussians,”  so  that  they  could  have  heard  the  same,  I 
do  not  believe  McElroy  would  have  continued  speaking 
very  long,  for  I think  the  student  body  would  have  seen 
to  it  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  say  anything  further. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  M.  Olin. 

LETTER  FROM  O.  D.  BRANDENBURG,  EDITOR  IN  CHIEF,  MADI- 
SON DEMOCRAT 

Madison,  Wisconsin, 
May  6,  1918. 

Dr.  Chas.  R.  Van  Hise, 

President  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Dear  Dr.  Van  Hise  : At  South  Bend,  Indiana,  a few 
days  ago  while  away  from  home,  I noticed  your  letter 
to  President  Hibben  of  Princeton  University  with  ref- 
erence to  the  published  assertion  of  Professor  Robert 
McNutt  McElroy  that  in  his  address  in  Madison, 
April  6th,  he  had  deliberately  sought  to  insult  his  audi- 
ence by  saying: 

“Do  you  know  what  I think  of  your  conduct  tonight- 
I think  you’re  a bunch  of  damned  traitors”;  and  it  is 
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also  claimed  that  he  referred  to  his  auditors  as  ‘ ‘ damned 
Prussians.” 

Your  answer  in  effect  that  nothing  of  the  sort  oc- 
curred, at  least  that  nothing  of  the  sort  was  audible,  is 
strong  and  reasonably  complete.  Your  language  and 
your  intimations  are  fully  justified;  but  I wish  to  add 
my  testimony  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  McElroy  made 
neither  of  these  statements.  I sat  within  twenty  feet  of 
him  and  heard  every  word  he  uttered.  There  were  no 
allusions  openly  or  in  suppressed  tones  to  “damned 
traitors”  or  “damned  Prussians”  or  a single  reference 
of  any  nature  calculated  to  be  a reflection  upon  the 
loyalty  of  his  audience. 

Indeed,  it  is  but  just  to  Dr.  McElroy  to  say  that  his 
speech  was  one  of  fine  diction  and  his  poise  that  of  a 
complete  gentleman.  When  this  is  said,  I think  all  is 
said — and  all  would  have  been  well  but  for  this  later 
astounding  assertion  by  Dr.  McElroy  that  he  deliberately 
aimed  to  insult  this  audience.  If  he  actually  makes 
such  a claim,  I regret  to  say  that  he  is  guilty  of  falsi- 
fication. I have  been  a reporter  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  trained  carefully  to  hear  what  public  speakers 
may  say  and  I cannot  possibly  be  mistaken  when  I now 
declare  that  Dr.  McElroy  said  nothing  to  insult  his 
audience.  He  never  called  the  people  “damned  Prus- 
sians.” He  never  called  them  “damned  traitors.”  Do 
you  imagine,  Dr.  Van  Hise,  that  reporters  representing 
daily  papers  in  Madison  and  Milwaukee,  sitting  at  the 
very  feet  of  Dr.  McElroy  Avould  have  let  escape  any 
such  sensational  utterances?  It  is  unbelievable.  Had 
Dr.  McElroy  called  the  people  before  him  “damned 
traitors”  or  “damned  Prussians”  these  reporters  in- 
stantly would  have  played  that  fact  up  into  the  “lead”  of 
their  reports ; yet,  not  one  of  them  did  so.  These  reporters 
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were  not  deaf.  They  would  have  heard  any  such  re- 
marks had  they  been  made  by  Dr.  McElroy  and  they 
would  have  given  them  the  importance  that  the  sensa- 
tional character  of  the  utterances  justified.  Dr.  McEl- 
roy, I am  bound  to  believe,  either  has  not  been  correctly 
quoted  or  he  is  guilty  of  inexcusable  misrepresentation — - 
misrepresentation  that  discredits  him  as  a gentleman, 
that  discredits  the  university  which  harbors  him  as  a 
member  of  its  faculty. 

I write  today,  Dr.  Van  ITise,  merely  to  commend  your 
condemnation  of  Dr.  McElroy,  your  defense  of  the  stu- 
dents and  of  the  loyalty  of  our  people. 

I have  the  honor  to  be, 

Sincerely, 

0.  D.  Brandenburg. 


LETTER  OF  F.  H.  EL  WELL,  PROFESSOR  OF  ACCOUNTING, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 

Madison,  May  7,  1918. 

President  CJias.  R.  Van  Hise, 

University  Hall. 

Dear  President  Van  Hise  : During  the  Liberty  Day 
program  at  the  Stock  Pavilion  April  6,  1918,  I was 
seated  on  the  platform  in  the  third  row  directly  back  of 
Senator  Lenroot. 

The  only  statement  which  I heard  Professor  McEl- 
roy make  to  the  audience  was  in  effect  as  follows : “It  is 
the  first  time  I have  been  applauded  by  the  Americans 
and  hissed  by  the  enemies  in  the  same  audience.”  This 
statement  was  made  in  such  an  extremely  low  tone  that 
the  audience  could  not  have  heard  the  remark.  In  fact, 
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I asked  Professor  Commons  who  was  seated  next  to  me, 
if  he  understood  what  Professor  McElroy  had  said,  and 
he  replied  ‘ ‘ No.  ’ ’ 

When  Professor  McElroy  finally  concluded  his  re- 
marks and  returned  to  his  seat  he  turned  to  Miss  Burke 
and  said  in  a low  voice,  but  so  clearly  that  I heard  it 
distinctly,  “I  believe  there  are  a lot  of  damn  traitors  in 
that  audience.” 

These  statements  are  the  only  ones  which  I heard, 
and  I believe  I gave  careful  attention  to  the  speech. 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.  H.  El  well. 


LETTER  OF  JOHN  R.  COMMONS,  PROFESSOR  OF  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY,  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

Madison,  May  9,  1918. 

President  Charles  R.  Van  Hise, 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

Dear  President  Van  Hise:  Replying  to  your  in- 

quiry regarding  my  recollection  of  the  incidents  con- 
nected with  Mr.  McElroy ’s  address  at  the  Stock  Pavilion, 
April  sixth,  would  say  that  I sat  next  to  Professor 
Elwell,  in  the  third  row  directly  back  of  the  speaker, 
Mr.  McElroy.  Parts  of  his  speech  I heard  quite  plainly, 
especially  the  first  part.  Other  parts  I was  not  able  to 
comprehend.  Finally,  when  he  started  to  criticize  the 
audience,  I noticed  something  unusual,  but  could  not 
gather  the  words  which  he  said.  Professor  Elwell,  who 
apparently  heard  what  he  said,  turned  to  me  and  asked 
me  if  I heard  it  and  I shook  my  head  or  said  I did  not. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  and  after  the  other  speak- 
ers had  finished,  Professor  Elwell  said  in  effect,  “Cer- 
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tamly  President  Van  Hise  ought  to  correct  McElroy’s 
impression  or  he  will  go  away  with  the  wrong  notion  of 
what  the  boys  intended.  ’ ’ And  I said  in  effect,  ‘ ‘ Well, 
I don ’t  know  what  he  said,  but  if  you  feel  so,  certainly 
go  ahead  and  catch  \ an  Hise  before  he  gets  away,  for 
evidently  he  does  not  think  anything  has  occurred.” 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  R.  Commons. 

litter  of  JOHN  S.  DONALD,  FORMER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE, 
OF  THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN 

Mount  Horeb,  Wis.,  May  8,  1918. 

President  Charles  R.  Van  Hise, 

University  of  Wisconsin , 

Madison,  Wisconsin. 

My  Dear  President  \ an  Hise  : I noted  in  the  press 
your  letter  to  President  Hibben  of  Princeton  University 
protesting  the  charges  made  by  Professor  McElroy  of 
that  institution  against  the  students  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  The  bitterness  which  has  resulted  from  the 
visit  of  Professor  McElroy  to  Wisconsin  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, and  not  only  as  Chairman  of  the  Dane  County 
Council  of  Defense,  but  as  a citizen  of  the  state,  I wish 
to  say  that  I approve  decidedly  of  your  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Hibben  and  especially  that  part  which  invites  him 
to  investigate  what  occurred  at  the  meeting  over  which 
there  has  been  so  much  controversy  and  to  ascertain  for 
himself  the  true  attitude  of  the  citizens  of  Madison,  as 
well  as  the  student  body. 

In  saying  this,  may  I also  make  a statement  in  regard 
to  my  impression  of  Professor  McElroy’s  attitude  and 
that  of  his  audience  ? 
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I occupied  a position  on  the  platform  in  front  and 
directly  to  the  right  of  the  speaker  on  the  side  seats  fac- 
ing him.  The  speaker  followed  his  notes  closely  and 
must  have  realized  that  he  was  not  holding  his  audience 
for  at  one  point  he  made  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  could  be  heard  at  the  rear  of  the  pavilion  and  asked 
that  hands  be  raised  if  his  voice  was  reaching  them. 
This  was  said  in  a cold,  almost  defiant  manner.  Some 
hands  were  raised. 

In  regard  to  that  part  of  his  speech  concerning  which 
the  controversy  has  chiefly  arisen,  I understood  him  to 
say  during  his  discussion  of  Pro-Germans  and  their  atti- 
tude on  the  war  and  referring  to  the  Berger  vote  in  this 
state  that  he  had  hoped  to  face  a Pro-German  audience 
and  “by  God,  I believe  there  are  some  of  them  here.” 
It  was  difficult  to  follow  him  even  in  my  favorable  posi- 
tion on  the  platform  and  in  the  manner  in  which  this  was 
said,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  such  a remark  would 
not  easily  be  interpreted  by  anyone  in  the  audience  in 
the  light  in  which  Professor  McElroy  has  since  seemed 
to  wish  to  have  it  understood. 

Permit  me  to  further  say  in  regard  to  my  observa- 
tions as  to  the  behavior  of  the  audience,  I did  not  notice 
any  demonstration  or  unkind  attitude  of  the  students 
or  of  anyone  else  excepting  the  departure  of  persons, 
which,  considering  the  discomfort  and  length  of  the  pro- 
gram, was  not  to  be  unexpected.  I was  much  surprised, 
therefore,  at  the  rebuke  which  was  given  to  the  boys  in 
khaki  by  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting.  His  remarks  at 
the  time  and  the  frankness  in  which  they  were  expressed 
should  have  been  sufficient  satisfaction  to  any  person 
participating  in  a patriotic  program  and  especially  to  a 
supposedly  honored  guest  with  temperament  and  quali- 
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ties  of  mind  adapted  for  teaching  or  for  promoting  loy- 
alty and  democracy. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  S.  Donald. 

Exhibit  E 

(■ Chicago  Tribune,  May  13,  1918.) 

SECURITY  LEAGUE  CHIEF  UPHOLDS  U.  OF  W. 

LOYALTY 

S.  A.  Menken  Absolves  Students  in  McElroy  Affair 

llie  University  of  Wisconsin  is  officially  cleared  by 
the  National  Security  league  of  any  suspicion  of  dis- 
loyalty or  lack  of  patriotic  ardor.  In  addition,  the 
league  officially  praises  its  unusually  effective  patriotic 
effort  during  the  war  and  bears  testimony  to  the  excel- 
lent work  done  by  its  students,  faculty,  and  alumni  alike. 
This  ceitificate  of  patriotic  character  was  given  yester- 
day to  The  Tribune  by  S.  Stanwood  Menken  of  New 
\ork,  president  of  the  league,  after  Mr.  Menken  had 
taken  a hurried  journey  from  New  York  to  Madison, 
Wis.,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  investigating  at  first  hand 
the  recent  McElroy  incident. 

Mr.  Menken  further  said  yesterday  that  a statement 
would  undoubtedly  be  forthcoming  in  a day  or  two 
fiom  1 ioi.  McElroy  himself  denying  the  correctness 
of  some  of  the  statements  attributed  to  him  concerning 
the  university  and  its  students,  the  latter  of  whom  he  is 
reported  to  have  denounced  as  “damned  Prussians”  and 
disloyal  during  a speech  made  in  the  stock  pavilion  of 
the  university  on  April  6. 
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Alleges  Misunderstanding 

Prof.  McElroy’s  ire  was  particularly  aroused,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Menken,  when  the  audience  showed  rest- 
lessness during  the  reading  of  the  war  message  of  the 
president.  Thereupon  he  said,  ‘ ‘ Any  man  who  does  not 
in  all  things  subscribe  fully  to  these  sentiments  expressed 
by  President  Wilson  is  a traitor,  not  only  to  his  coun- 
try, but  to  all  humanity.”  This,  said  Mr.  Menken,  the 
audience  took  to  mean  a generalization  while  Prof.  Mc- 
Elroy,  laboring  under  a great  strain  because  of  an  ardu- 
ous speaking  campaign,  and  annoyed  at  the  restlessness 
in  the  hall,  intended  it  as  a personal  gibe  at  his  hearers. 

Because  there  was  no  resentment  expressed,  Prof. 
McElroy  leaped  at  the  conclusion  that  the  university 
students  had  not  sufficient  courage  to  resent  an  imputa- 
tion upon  their  loyalty,  and  so  expressed  himself  in  the 
east. 

When  the  exact  facts  are  explained,  upon  Mr.  Men- 
ken’s arrrival  in  New  York,  he  said  he  thought  Prof. 
McElroy  would  issue  a statement  admitting  his  miscon- 
ception of  the  attitude  of  the  university  students  and 
regretting  the  episode  in  its  entirety. 

Menken’s  Official  Statement 

Mr.  Menken’s  official  statement  on  behalf  of  the 
league  follows: 

“I  went  to  Wisconsin  because  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Security  league  wished  me  to  carry 
Prof.  McElroy’s  statement  that  he  never  gave  forth  any 
utterance  reflecting  directly  or  indirectly  on  either  the 
loyalty  of  Wisconsin  or  the  university.  No  one  could 
have  done  so.  Wisconsin  has,  of  course,  had  the  burden 
of  La  Follette  and  Berger  to  bear,  but  these  factors  have 
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merely  served  to  rouse  the  people ; to  make  them  fighting 
patriots  to  a degree  unknown  in  most  of  the  east. 

The  records  of  the  state  and  the  university  are  re- 
markable. President  Van  ITise  assured  me  that  1,500 
students  and  3,000  alumni  had  gone  into  the  army  and 
he  detailed  the  wonderful  work  being  done  on  construc- 
tive lines  for  the  permanent  upbuilding  of  the  nation. 
We  spoke  of  the  German- Americans.  I found  that,  as  in 
the  east,  the  vast  majority  of  Germans  are  as  loyal  as 
any  other  element,  and  as  bitter  toward  the  few  Prus- 
sian malcontents  as  any  native  born  citizen.” 


Perils  of  Autocracy 

“The  intelligent  German  knows  the  perils  of  autoc- 
racy and  the  sorrow  for  mankind  if  we  should  fail  to 
attain  victory.  He  is  a strong  believer  in  individual 
liberty  and  in  many  instances  he  or  his  parents  fled  from 
Germany  because  they  were  determined  to  risk  life  un- 
der new  conditions  rather  than  suffer  from  ‘kultur.’ 

“As  to  the  McElroy  incident,  during  his  speech  it  is 
clear  the  students  were  cold  and  not  interested  in  an  ad- 
dress which,  though  of  great  academic  merit,  did  not  ap- 
peal to  them.  They  showed  their  restlessness  at  an  in- 
opportune moment,  when  McElroy  was  reading  from 
the  president  s message.  He  misinterpreted  their  action 
as  that  of  disloyalty.  It  was  most  unfortunate,  and 
when  he  is  convinced  of  that  fact  I am  sure  he  will  be 
glad  to  say  so. 

“Prof.  McElroy  is  intense  in  his  work,  which  is  one 
of  the  broadest  and  most  far  reaching  ever  undertaken 
in  this  country.  He  believes  in  it  so  thoroughly  that  it 
was  hard  for  him  to  realize  that  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores, rain  soaked,  could  be  showing  fatigue  and  not 
irreverence  for  the  words  he  quoted. 
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Cheers  for  Wisconsin 


“The  league  at  its  annual  meeting  last  Wednesday 
indicated  in  the  cheers  for  Wisconsin,  in  which  Prof. 
McElroy  led,  just  where  we  stand.  We  in  the  past 
have  had  full  acquaintance  with  the  patriotic  war  work 
done  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  with  the  other 
undertakings  of  the  university  for  the  last  twenty  years 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  true  extension  work  among 
the  citizens.  It  has  taught  and  served  so  progressively 
that  any  reflection  upon  it  would  be  an  outrage. 

“There  is  no  difference  in  the  quality  of  true  patriot- 
ism east,  west,  north,  or  south,  and  it  is  important  that 
all  such  suggestion  be  eliminated.  It  is  destructive  of 
the  splendid  national  unity  which  is  one  of  the  great 
benefits  that  have  been  won  through  the  war.  ’ ’ 

Mr.  Menken  left  yesterday  at  noon  for  New  York, 
and  upon  his  arrival  there  the  foregoing  statement,  to- 
gether with  the  expected  statement  from  Prof.  McElroy, 
will  be  officially  given  out.  With  this  it  is  expected  the 
incident  will  be  closed. 

Exhibit  F 

Telegrams  which  were  sent  to  President  Menken 

AFTER  HIS  VISIT  AT  MADISON 

WESTERN  UNION 
TELEGRAM 

May  24,  1918. 

S.  Stanwood  Menken, 

52  Williams  St., 

New  York. 

Have  letter  from  Pepper  indicating  that  no  further 
action  will  be  taken  in  the  McElroy  matter.  Is  this  cor- 
rect? 

Charles  R.  Van  Hise. 
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WESTERN  UNION 
TELEGRAM 

May  28,  1918. 

S.  Stamvood  Menken, 

52  Williams  St., 

New  York. 

When  may  we  expect  a statement  in  regard  to  the 
attitude  of  the  National  Security  League  toward  the 
McElroy  affair?  We  had  anticipated  receiving  the  in- 
formation before  this  time. 

Charles  R.  Van  Hise. 
Exhibit  G 

Resolution  of  Executive  Committee  of  National  Se- 
curity League 

Dated  May  17.  Received  May  31. 

See  above,  p.  8. 
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WESTERN  UNION 
TELEGRAM 

May  31,  1918. 

S .Stanwood  Menkin, 

52  Williams  St., 

New  York. 

When  you  were  here  I stated  that  we  had  no  com- 
plaint to  make  against  the  National  Security  League; 
that  our  charges  were  against  Professor  McElroy.  Since 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  League  endorses  McEl- 
roy’s  statements  and  acts  and  your  report  as  President 
makes  a charge  against  this  University,  I withdraw  the 
statement  that  we  have  no  complaint  to  make  against 

the  National  Security  League 

Charles  R.  Van  Hise. 
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PALESTINE 

?he  ORGAN  of  the  BRITISH  PALESTINE  COMMITTEE 


ol.  II.,  No.  16.  Price,  Ten  Cents.  November  24th,  1917 


THE  BRITISH  PALESTINE  COMMITTEE  SEEKS  TO  RESET 
THE  ANCIENT  GLORIES  OF  THE  JEWISH  NATION  IN  THE 
FREEDOM  OF  A NEW  BRITISH  DOMINION  IN  PALESTINE 


“If  he  [Lord  Beaconsfield]  had  freed  the  Holy  Land,  and  restored  the 
Jews,  as  he  might  have  done,  instead  of  pottering  about  with  Roumelia 
and  Afghanistan,  he  would  have  died  Dictator.” — “The  Spectator.” 
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The  Reception  of  the  Declaration 

The  Government’s  pledge  to  establish  a Jewish  Na- 
tional Home  in  Palestine  has  made  a very  deep  and  very 
wide  impression.  The  Press  and  public  men  of  all  shades 
and  schools  of  thought  have  hastened  to  welcome  it  and  to 
appreciate  its  notable  significance.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
difficult  to  find  any  other  concrete  war  aim  the  publication 
of  which  has  received  such  unanimous  approval.  Journals 
as  various  as  the  Manchester  Guardian,  the  Globe,  the  Ob- 
server, the  Daily  News,  the  Chronicle,  the  Scotsman,  the 
Liverpool  Post — to  mention  only  a few — unite  in  pro- 
nouncing the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  Pales- 
tine a most  memorable  decision.  Nor  is  it  only  the  politi- 
cal organs,  but  the  religious  organs  are  equally  emphatic. 
The  establishment  of  a Jewish  National  Home  in  Pales- 
tine is  recognised  to  be  a great  political  and  a great  moral 
end.  It  is  a great  political  end  because  it  is  the  ideal  solu- 
tion of  the  vast  problems  bound  up  for  the  British  Empire 
with  its  sea-way  between  East  and  West.  When  the  war 
began  the  true  character  of  these  problems  was  generally 
misapprehended.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why.  For  over 
a century  certainly  (since  1791  when  Pitt  threatened  war 
on  Russia)  British  policy  rested  on  the  assumption  that 
the  best  bulwark  of  British  communications  with  the  East 
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Turkey.  It  was  not  generally  seen  that  after  tlie  Lon 
gress  of  Berlin,  and  notably  the  British  occupation  o 
Egypt,  Turkey  began  to  drift  steadily  away  from  Englani 
towards  Germany.  Even  when  Turkey  allied  herself  wit! 
Germany  against  us  there  were  many  English  public  mei 
and  publicists  who  found  it  difficult  to  shake  off  an  ex 
haustcd  tradition.  All  that  is  now  definitely  past.  Th 
Government  and  all  men  of  weight  (unless  there  still  sur 
vive  a few  melancholy  faithful  of  the  old  school)  nov 
know  that  our  new  world  situation  demanded  a revolutioi 
in  policy.  We  no  longer  lean  on  the  Turk.  We  rest  oi 
the  revival  and  the  restoration  of  the  nations  and  the  land 
over  which  the  Turk  tyrannised — Armenian,  Arab,  Jew 
It  is  not  presumptuous  for  the  British  Palestine  Commit  Li- 
tee  and  Palestine  to  claim  that  they  have  played  theifl 
part  in  this  work  of  education  and  conversion.  We  shall 
of  course,  continue  our  labours  until  the  task  we  have  se  l-y 
ourselves  is  completed,  and  the  new  order  arises  out  oi  L 
the  devastation  which  constituted  the  Ottoman  Empire.  |§ 
The  moral  significance  of  a Jewish  Palestine  is  as  ap 
parent  as  the  political.  This  war  has  expanded  men’s  mAp 
derstanding  of  the  nature  and  the  value  of  nationality 
We  no  longer  live  on  a few  phrases  handed  down  fron 
Mazzini  and  the  “Age  of  Enlightenment,”  which  evei 
when  they  were  first  formulated,  were  very  rough  approxi 
mations,  a very  inadequate  summation  of  a very  restricteikf 
number  of  facts,  and  to-day  do  not  help  at  all.  Peopl  , 
now  understand  that  you  do  not  solve  the  problem  of  th 
Jewish  people  by  inviting  the  most  ancient  and  obstinate 
of  the  nations  to  assimilate  utterly  and  disappear.  The; 
see  that  this  cannot  be  and  that  it  would  be  a great  los 
to  the  world  if  it  coidd.  The  Jewish  nation  as  a nation 
with  its  recovered  spiritual  freedom,  exercised  where  it  cai 
alone  be  exercised  in  the  ancient  Jewish  land — this  is  seei 
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0 be  one  of  the  pregnant  things  of  the  future.  The  Brit- 
sh  Government’s  Declaration  in  favour  of  a Jewish  Pales- 
ine  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  a new  and  most  re- 
narkable  reaffirmation  of  the  moral  purpose  and  the  jus- 
ice  of  the  Allied  cause.  The  Central  Powers,  had  they 
hought  fit,  might  have  done  this.  They  have  not  done. 
Chey  have  left  it  to  England  to  do,  and  that,  as  it  makes 
he  glory  of  England,  burns  the  brand  deeper  upon  Ger- 
aany. 

German  writers  have  flooded  their  Press  with  sugges- 
ions  that  England  is  free  with  fine-sounding  promises  the 
edemption  of  which  is  beyond  her  powers  or  a remote  im- 
Tobability.  Not  even  the  most  stupid  and  malicious  of 
lermans  can  say  this  of  the  British  Government’s  Declara- 
ion  in  favour  of  a Jewish  Palestine.  By  a happy  con- 
uncture  it  was  issued  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Brit- 
sh  army  resumed  that  attack  which  is  so  rapidly  and  so 
rilliantly  redeeming  Palestine  from  Turkish  tyranny, 
die  soldier  set  his  seal  upon  the  diplomatist ; the  deed  rati- 
es  the  word.  England  has  the  power  as  well  as  the  will 

1 carry  out  the  Declaration.  Nor,  we  may  be  sure,  will 
ae  process  of  realisation  be  delayed  one  hour  longer  than 
i practicable.  As  soon  as  expedient  it  will  march  parallel 
nth  the  progress  of  the  army. 

Jews  have  aptly  compared  the  Declaration  with  that 
’reclamation  of  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia,  which  put  an  end 
) the  first  Exile.  The  tiny  clique  by  the  Thames  who 
night  against  its  issue  (as  their  prototypes  doubtless  did 
y the  waters  of  Babylon  against  the  Proclamation  of 
!yrus)  still  grumble,  but  they  stand  in  bitter  and  humiliat- 
ig  isolation.  No  living  Jew  has  known  such  a sentiment 
f exaltation  from  any  political  happening  as  the  Declara- 
lon  has  spread  throughout  the  hosts  of  Jewry.  We  should 
ave  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  Ezra  for  the  like.  It  is  as 
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a re-birth.  Every  Jewish  institution — synagogues, 
friendly  societies,  trade  unions — is  hastening  to  express 
its  heartfelt  gratitude  and  to  reaffirm  its  devotion  to  the 
British  Government  for  this  memorable  act  of  national 
liberation.  To  the  modern  manifestations  of  meetings  and 
resolutions  there  follows  the  age-old  way  of  solemn  thanks- 
giving in  the  houses  of  worship.  In  the  United  States,  as 
throughout  the  British  Empire,  there  is  the  same  tidal 
wave  of  devotion  and  recognition,  and  when  the  veil  im- 
posed by  the  present  turmoil  upon  Bussia  is  lifted  we  shall 
learn  of  the  same  flood  of  emotion  there.  It  is  not  limited 
to  the  Allies,  though  in  the  Allied  countries  it  finds  freest 
utterance.  But  wherever  national  sentiment  beats  in  a 
Jewish  breast  (and  where  does  it  not?)  the  Declaration  of 
the  British  Government  is  felt  as  the  rising  of  the  sun  upon 
the  night  of  the  world. 

There  are  Germans  who  profess  to  believe  that  British, 
American,  and  Allied  interest  in  a Jewish  Palestine  is 
only  a cunning  and  insincere  device  to  rally  Jewish  senti- 
ment for  the  purpose  and  the  duration  of  the  war.  They 
show  a strange  misapprehension  (a  misapprehension  which 
cannot  survive  the  issue  of  the  Declaration  and  the  onward 
sweep  of  General  Allenby),  but  they  show  a just  under- 
standing of  the  political  view  of  the  policy  of  the  Allies.  iiie 
Though  the  Allies  have  not  pledged  themselves  to  a J ewisli 
Palestine  out  of  calculations  of  tactical  expediency,  they 
have  in  obedience  to  the  ideal  also  struck  upon  the  road  to 
political  advantage.  What  is  just  here  at  least  is  also 
profitable.  The  Germans  are  right  in  their  discovery  that 
the  universal  appeal  in  Jewry  is  the  appeal  of  a Jewish 
Palestine.  Events  will  prove  it — to  their  cost. 
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The  Advance  in  Palestine 

The  campaign  in  Palestine  makes  rapid  progress.  The 
events  of  the  early  part  of  the  week  have  indicated  clearly 
the  character  of  General  Allenby’s  plan  of  campaign  and 
the  progress  since  reported  shows  that  so  far  he  has  attained 
his  objects.  The  degree  and  character  of  the  resistance 
which  the  Turks  have  offered  throw  also  some  further  light 
on  the  nature  of  their  general  plans  for  dealing  with  their 
whole  Eastern  front  during  this  campaigning  season. 

From  the  moment  when  the  Gaza  positions  were  aban- 
doned the  object  of  the  Turks  was  to  hold  the  Jaffa-Jeru- 
salem  railway,  on  which,  together  with  the  new  line  linking 
up  the  Hedjaz  railway  with  Jerusalem,  their  position  in 
Southern  Palestine  depended.  The  attacking  army,  how- 
ever, enjoyed  some  definite  advantages.  The  few  miles  of 
level  country,  broken  only  by  occasional  wadies,  which  di- 
vide the  sea-coast  from  the  hills,  offer  a weak  flank  to  an 
invading  army,  especially  one  well  supplied  with  cavalry 
and  light  guns,  and  General  Allenby’s  plan  was  to  push  up 
the  plain,  throwing  his  left  wing  forward,  and  then  to  drive 
in  a wedge  towards  the  point  where  the  Jaffa  line  joins  that 
from  Damascus  to  Beersheba.  The  taking  of  this  point, 
which  was  announced  on  Thursday  evening,  marked  the 
second  stage  of  our  offensive,  the  capture  of  the  Gaza  posi- 
tions being  the  first. 

As  soon  as  the  junction  was  reached,  the  Turkish  posi- 
tion, both  north  and  south,  was  threatened.  To  the  south, 
the  line  was  strung  out  in  a long  curve  running  below 
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Beit-Jibrin,  a centre  of  important  roads,  and  swinging 
round  through  the  high  country  south  of  Hebron.  The 
driving  in  of  the  wedge  was  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  bring 
about  the  fall  of  these  positions,  for  the  Turkish  troops,  in 
whatever  proportion  they  depended  on  one  railway  or  the 
other,  had  good  roads  by  which  they  could  fall  back  towards 
Jerusalem.  But  it  w^as  certain  that  if  tHe  wedge  were 
driven  beyond  the  railway  junction  and  pushed  still  further 
north-east,  they  must  begin  either  to  shorten  their  front  in 
order  to  maintain  it  unbroken  and  so  fall  back  on  a more 
compact  line  nearer  to  Jerusalem,  or  else,  if  they  preferred 
to  stand  their  ground,  run  the  risk  of  having  their  front 
definitely  broken  and  of  being  divided  up  into  two  separate 
forces.  It  would  be  too  confident  to  assume  that  even  this 
division,  if  accomplished,  would  of  itself  prove  fatal,  for 
the  IJedjaz-J erusalem  railway  should  be  sufficient,  to  supply 
the  limited  front  dependent  on  it.  What  the  Turks  had  to 
fear  was  that  General  Allenby,  in  crossing  the  railway, 
driving  in  his  wedge  still  deeper,  and  dividing  their  forces 
into  separate  groups,  would  put  himself  in  a position  to  at- 
tack each  on  the  flank  and  roll  it  back,  the  one  from  the 
East,  the  other  from  the  West. 

There  are  clearly  such  opportunities,  even  in  the  direc- 
tion of  J erusalem,  difficult  though  the  country  may  be. 
From  the  point  on  the  railway  where  General  Allenby 
struck  it,  a good  road  runs  north-eastwards  and  crosses,  at 
intervals  of  a few  miles,  the  road  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem. 
A day’s  march  would  bring  the  British  troops  from  the 
railway  to  Latron  and  Amwas,  on  the  Jaffa  road;  another 
day  to  the  first  road  from  Eydd ; half  a day  more  to  Lower 
Beth  Horon,  on  the  second  road.  None  of  these  places  is 
more  than  some  fifteen  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  at  each 
of  them  General  Allenby  would  threaten  increasingly  the 
communications  in  the  rear  of  Jerusalem.  Lower  Beth 
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THE  ADVANCE  IN  PALESTINE 

Horon  is,  as  the  crow  flies,  only  some  twelve  miles  from 
Jerusalem  and  only  eight  from  the  road  which  runs  into 
the  city  from  the  north.  To  say  this  does  not,  of  course, 
state  more  than  a small  part  of  the  problem.  The  places 
named  are  only  on  the  skirts  of  the  mountains.  Lower 
Beth  Horon,  which  stands  highest,  is  only  1,300  feet,  and 
all  the  few  miles  to  Jerusalem  are  full  of  mountains  as  high 
as  Snowdon’s  neighbours.  We  do  not  know  yet  that  it  is 
any  part  of  General  Allenby’s  plans  to  plunge  into  these 
hills  and  strike  at  Jerusalem  from  the  north.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  project  should  he  impracticable.  This 
war  has  shown  that  mountains  are  not  now  the  obstacle 
they  were  supposed  to  be.  What  could  be  done  in  Serbia 
can  he  done  in  Palestine,  especially  if  the  attacking  side 
can  bring  to  hear  superior  numbers,  guns,  and  transport — 
the  means  by  which  mountainous  Serbia  was  so  quickly 
overrun.  We  are  much  mistaken  if  those  advantages  are 
not  at  present  on  our  side  in  Palestine. 

There  is  another  reason,  too,  wThy  General  Allenby  might 
not  he  contented  simply  to  push  up  to  Haifa,  leaving  the 
Turks  comfortably  based  in  the  mountains  and  overlooking 
the  plain.  They  would  he  dangerous  there.  At  Hebron, 
or  at  Beit  Jibrin,  or  even  at  points  further  back,  they  are 
full  on  the  flank  of  his  main  line  of  advance,  and  if  he  left 
them  there  he  would  be  casting  many  an  anxious  glance 
hack  over  his  shoulder.  The  thrust  at  the  railway  must 
certainly  have  had  among  its  objects  that  of  suggesting  to 
the  Turks  at  Beit  Jibrin  that  the  time  had  come  to  he  think- 
ing of  their  own  security.  Napoleon’s  march  through 
Palestine  is  sometimes  quoted  in  this  connection,  hut  as  a 
proof  that  the  modern  Palestine  can  be  mastered  by  a 
simple  occupation  of  the  coastal  plain,  the  analogy  is  use- 
less. Railways  and  the  telegraphs,  not  to  speak  of  the 
multiplication  of  numbers  and  of  guns,  have  changed  the 
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conditions  which  made  it  possible  for  Napoleon,  with  an 
army  that  was  no  bigger  than  a modern  cavalry  reconnais- 
sance in  force,  to  hurry  from  El  Arish  to  Gaza,  Jaffa, 
and  Acre  in  less  than  a month,  and  to  stop  for  two  months, 
isolated,  in  the  north.  lie  could  neglect  the  possibility  of 
attacks  upon  his  flank  from  the  Judaean  hills.  With  rail- 
ways traversing  the  country  from  north  to  south,  and  with 
the  great  size  of  modem  armies,  the  General  who  sought 
to  copy  Napoleon  would  be  inviting  trouble.  General  Al- 
lenby  will  secure  his  flank,  and  in  all  probability  he  will 
use  the  threat  of  the  wedge  which  he  is  thrusting  north- 
wards from  the  Jaffa  line  to  manoeuvre  the  Turks  grad- 
ually back  towards  J erusalem.  How  far  he  will  push  the 
threat:  whether  he  will  be  content  to  free  his  flank  from 
the  immediate  danger  of  counter-attack  and  push  on 
northwards  with  the  ultimate  intention  of  encircling  the 
Judaean  mountains  from  the  north,  no  one  can  yet  say. 
It  depends  on  his  knowledge  of  the  Turkish  strength  and 
his  estimate  of  the  counter-attack  which,  with  these  rail- 
ways between  them,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  make  from 
the  direction  of  J erusalem.  His  problem  is  in  some  ways 
that  of  General  Maude  who  had  to  decide  how  far  he  dare 
advance  up  the  Tigris  with  the  possibility  of  an  attack 
on  his  flank  from  the  Jebel  Hamrin  hills.  Only,  the 
Turks  in  the  Juda?an  hills  are  nearer  and  better  supplied, 
and  General  Allenby  may  decide  that  only  when  they  are 
out  of  Jerusalem  will  he  be  safe.  At  all  events,  what  is 
certain  is  that  a thrust  into  the  mountains  behind  Jerusa- 
lem is  not  impossible. 

The  other  result  of  General  Allenby’s  blow  at  the  rail- 
way will  be  the  fall  of  Jaffa.  There  is  no  good  line  of  de- 
fence north  of  the  Wadi  Suras,  which  was  crossed  on 
Tuesday,  and  with  the  capture  of  Lydd  (the  northerly 
junction  of  the  Jaffa  and  the  Damascus  lines),  Jaffa  has 
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been  cut  off  from  support  by  rail.  Here  again,  if  General 
Allenby  succeeds  in  dividing  the  Turkish  army  we  shall 
soon  know  of  it.  For  if  he  does,  he  will  have  in  each  case 
a flank  to  strike  at  and  out-manoeuvre — a gift  the  soldier 
prays  for  and  in  this  war  has  so  rarely  been  blessed  with, 
except  on  the  Eastern  front.  If  the  Turks  are  found  with 
a short  front  and  an  exposed  flank,  General  Allenby  has 
some  of  the  finest  horsemen  at  his  disposal  to  seize  the 
opportunity. 

Of  the  difficulties  on  the  way  up  from  Joppa  to  Haifa 
it  is  possible  to  speak  with  some  certainty.  The  only  nat- 
ural barriers  in  the  plain  are  the  water-courses  like  those 
from  which  (Sukereir  and  Surar)  the  Turks  were  driven 
early  in  the  week,  and  it  is  a curious  geographical  point 
that  in  almost  every  case  these  wadies  in  their  lower 
reaches  take  a northward  bend  which  lies,  as  it  were,  on 
the  flank  of  the  upper  stream.  This  peculiarity  greatly 
helps  the  attacking  side  when  the  Turk  elects  to  stand  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Wadi.  Thus,  when  the  Turks 
made  their  first  stand  on  the  Wadi  Sukereir,  General  Al- 
lenby’s  mounted  men  pushed  up  into  the  angle  near  the 
mouth  and,  crossing  at  several  points,  secured  ground 
from  which  they  immediately  threatened  the  Turkish  po- 
sitions lying  to  the  south-east.  The  same  plan  would  no 
doubt  have  been  followed  at  the  Wadi  Surar  had  not  the 
Turks  been  pursued  so  vigorously  that  the  British  crossed 
the  central  part  of  the  Wadi  immediately  behind  them, 
apparently,  before  the  bridge  could  be  destroyed.  North 
of  Jaffa  the  Turks  will  suffer  from  the  same  disadvantage, 
and,  unless  they  are  heavily  reinforced,  their  prospects  of 
defending  the  plain  do  not  seem  to  be  good. 

Remembering  always  that  the  Palestine  and  the  Bag- 
dad fronts  are  one,  what  light  do  the  last  week’s  events 
throw  on  the  fascinating  problem  of  the  Turkish  plans? 
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On  the  whole,  they  seem  to  confirm  the  view  that  the  Turks 
intend  to  stand  on  the  defensive  in  Palestine  and  have  al- 
lotted to  this  front  the  minimum  number  of  troops  needed, 
as  they  think,  to  play  this  part,  while  throwing  all  their 
weight  into  an  effort  to  recover  Bagdad.  There  is  no  in- 
dication as  yet  of  any  large  Turkish  reserves  coming  into 
the  field  in  Palestine,  although  some  fresh  troops  are  re- 
ported, and  it  is  time,  for  the  Gaza  army  has  suffered 
heavy  losses  in  proportion  to  its  size.  On  any  other  hy- 
pothesis than  that  the  Turks  hoped  simply  to  hold  us 
back  we  should  have  expected  signs  before  this  of  a new 
concentration.  Nor,  worthless  though  such  reports  usually 
are,  can  we  altogether  reject  in  this  connection  the  state- 
ment that  Djemal  Pasha,  speech-making  in  Jerusalem,  re- 
marked that  no  town  was  absolutely  safe  and  that  even  his 
troops  might  perhaps  have  to  retreat.  Djemal,  we  may  be 
sure,  would  have  no  love  for  a German-made  plan  which 
sacrificed  his  command  to  the  hopes  of  a victory  at  Bag- 
dad. Note  also  that  General  Maude  is  not  pursuing  the 
Turks  on  the  Tigris  towards  Mosul,  but  has  fallen  back  to 
his  former  positions.  He  is,  beyond  doubt,  awaiting  the 
appearance  of  the  enemy  in  force  among  the  hills  on  his 
light  flank  the  threat  which  should  have  coincided  with 
attacks  along  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  His  policy 
is  obviously  sound,  but  it  certainly  indicates  the  coming  of 
a Turkish  offensive  on  a large  scale.  And  that  is  what  we 
should  expect,  since  thb  plans  must  have  been  fixed  in  the 
spring,  and  since,  with  such  great  distances  in  question, 
they  cannot  easily  be  recast  with  effect,  even  though  things 
go  wrong  in  Palestine.  But  if  things  go  very  wrong  and 
Jerusalem  is  in  danger,  would  not  the  Turks,  at  any  cost, 
modify  their  plans  and  abandon  their  Bagdad  offensive? 
flie  Turks,  certainly,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  their  Ger- 
man mentors  would  be  equally  willing.  The  Germans  do 
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not  believe  in  the  “little  packets”  policy.  If  they  are  at 
the  back  of  the  attempt  to  recover  Bagdad,  they  will  surely 
have  insisted  that  the  Turks  should  bring  together  an 
army  large  and  formidable  enough,  as  they  think,  to 
achieve  its  purpose.  And  we  cannot  be  sure  that  they 
will  be  moved  from  their  intention  to  recover  Bagdad  by 
the  possibility  of  losing  Jerusalem.  If  this  theory  be 
correct,  it  explains  much  of  what  has  hitherto  been  ob- 
scure, and  it  furnishes  the  strongest  reason  why  w7e  should 
furnish  our  Palestine  army  with  all  that  it  needs  in  order 
that  it  may  achieve  its  objects  with  rapidity  and  decision. 


Armenian,  Arab,  and  Jew 


ii 


“The  Council  of  the  Armenian  United  Association  of 
London  having  read  in  the  Press  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment had  now  formally  expressed  its  sympathy  with 
the  project  for  the  reconstitution  of  Palestine  as  the 
National  Home  of  the  Jewish  People , at  their  meeting 
held  on  November  10th,  1917,  at  the  offices  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

Resolved  U record  their  unalloyed  gratification  and 
to  convey  their  cordial  congratulations  and  sincere  and 
neighbourly  greetings  to  the  President , Dr.  Ch.  Weiz- 
mann,  Committee,  and  members  of  the  Zionist  Federar 
hon  of  Great  Britain,  and  through  them  to  all  other 
Zionist  leaders  and  Zionist  organisations , and  especially 
those  in  the  United  States , Russia , France,  Italy,  Po- 
land,^ and  Roumania,  upon  the  recognition  of  that 
Jewish  nationality'  and  their  righteous  and  inalienable 
claim  to  the  historic  soil  and  country  of  their  ancestry 
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The  Resolution  set  out  above  will  be  welcomed  by  every 
man  of  political  imagination  whatever  his  race,  as  well  as 
by  every  Jew.  Between  Armenian  and  Jew  there  are  no- 
table points  of  community.  The  persistence  of  Armenian 
nationality  through  long  generations  of  oppression  is  one; 
the  fellowship  of  suffering  is  another;  a certain  harmonis- 
ing of  East  and  West  is  a third.  The  survival  of  the  Ar- 
menian nation  is  a political  miracle  only  second  in  won- 
der to  that  of  the  Jews.  If  the  Jews  have  preserved  their 
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national  quality  in  exile  from  their  land,  the  Armenians 
have  maintained  the  life  and  the  hope  of  theirs  under  the 
heel  of  a foreign  tyrant  and  sundered  from  the  kindred 
West  hy  a surrounding  ocean  of  different  and  often  hostile 
elements.  Only  a high  moral  fortitude  and  a rare  spirit- 
ual virtue  could  sustain  a nation  under  such  circumstances. 
Of  all  the  peoples  who  have  suffered  in  this  war  none  has 
passed  through  such  torments  as  those  of  the  Armenians. 
The  Jews  have  known  what  it  is  to  see  brother  armed 
against  brother,  to  see  their  dwelling  places  trampled  un- 
der the  heel  of  contending  armies,  and  their  lives  made  a 
plaything  by  a tyrannical  Government.  But  at  least  they 
have  been  spared  the  final  extreme  of  misery — to  be  the 
victims  of  a systematic  organised  conspiracy  by  a Govern- 
ment aiming  at  the  blotting  out  of  a whole  race.  That  has 
been  the  unhappy  lot  of  the  Armenians. 

One  may  doubt  whether  even  now  it  is  commonly  un- 
derstood how  terrible  have  been  the  massacres  of  the  Ar- 
menians during  the  war.  The  Tartars  slaughtered  when 
they  invaded  Asia  Minor,  but  they  slaughtered  their  ene- 
mies. It  was  left  to  their  spiritual  children,  the  Young 
Turks,  to  carry  their  logic  further,  and  to  rest  strategy 
and  statesmanship  upon  the  slaughter  of  their  own  sub- 
jects. The  clique  who  hold  Turkey  in  their  power  decided 
that  it  was  politically  expedient  and  profitable  to  individ- 
uals to  extirpate  the  Armenians,  and  they  have  carried 
out  their  policy  about  as  rigorously  as  such  policies  can  be 
executed.  It  is  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  Germans  that 
they  did  nothing  to  stop  these  atrocities,  that  some  of 
them  even  collaborated  in  them.  They  will  learn  that  this 
was  a great  blunder  as  well  as  a great  crime. 

The  Allied  policy  in  Turkey  has  been  defined  as  the  re- 
demption and  revival  of  the  oppressed  nationalities.  Three 
nationalities  have  now  been  given  by  the  Allies  their  char- 
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ter  of  liberty  and  nationhood — Jews,  Arabs,  and  Arme- 
nians. These  three  peoples  comprise  the  conscious  nation- 
alities of  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  it  is  they  who  must  be  the 
architects  of  the  new  Middle  East.  Not  all  are  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  stage  of  political  and  social  evolution,  but 
because  they  have  a common  task  they  cannot  too  soon 
learn  to  think  of  it  as  such.  There  is  no  occasion  or  war- 
rant for  rivalry  between  them.  The  sphere  of  each  is 
clearly  defined,  and  none  can  desire  to  imitate  and  trans- 
plant from  Europe  to  the  Middle  East  the  vulgar  ambi- 
tion to  dominate  and  expand  generally  which  has  brought 
these  present  miseries  upon  the  world.  We  would  urge, 
therefore,  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish,  the  Armenian,  and 
the  Arab  national  movements  to  get  into  the  habit  of  think- 
ing of  all  three  nations  as  co-workers  in  a noble  work  of 
civilisation  in  which  each  has  his  allotted  task. 


The  Military  Geography  of  Palestine 


No  country  has  so  long  a military  history  as  Palestine, 
or  one  in  which  geography  and  politics  have  been  so  closely 
connected.  In  this  brief  article  it  is  proposed  to  set  down 
a few  notes  on  the  points  of  connection  between  the  ge 02;- 
raphy  and  history  of  Palestine,  selecting  those  points 
which  have  a practical  interest  for  us  now. 

The  chief  fact  in  the  history  of  Palestine  is  the  long 
road,  that  starting  from  Egypt  runs  between  the  hills  of 
Judtea  and  Samaria  on  the  one  side  and  the  sea  on  the 
other,  and  then  crossing  the  shoulder  of  Mount  Carmel  by 
a choice  of  several  easy  passes  enters  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon,  makes  due  east  to  the  Jordan,  which  it  crosses 
near  Bethshan,  and  turning  abruptly  north  reaches  Da- 
mascus. This  was  the  historic  route  for  invasion  both 
from  the  north  and  from  the  direction  of  Egypt.  The 
principal  points  of  importance  on  this  road  are  Gaza,  the 
gate  on  the  side  of  the  Sinai  Desert;  Megiddo,  the  chief 
of  the  passes  from  the  Maritime  Plain  into  Esdraelon, 
and  Bethshan  near  the  passage  over  Jordan.  Never  until 
the  Roman  Protectorate  were  these  three  strategic  points 
in  J ewish  hands  at  one  and  the  same  time.  This  fact  pro- 
foundly influenced  the  whole  course  of  Jewish  history. 
This  great  highway  through  the  country  was  open  to 
everyone  but  the  Jews.  The  southern  end  in  the  hands  of 
the  Philistines  barred  the  Jews  from  access  to  the  sea. 
The  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  constantly  overrun  by  invaders, 
separated  Galilee  so  completely  from  Samaria  that  it  is 
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hardly  ever  heard  of  in  Old  Testament  history.  The 
Northern  Kingdom,  lying  open  to  the  invader,  was  always  ( 
in  danger  of  losing  its  Jewish  character  and  falling  under 
the  influence,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  its  more  power- 
ful neighbours.  Its  hold  on  the  country  east  of  Jordan, 
again  with  Bethshan  in  hostile  hands,  was  exceedingly 
precarious.  In  a word,  the  conditions  for  a vigorous  po- 
litical independence  were  absent.  Complete  control  from 
end  to  end  of  this  great  highway  is  the  first  condition  of  a 
political  Palestine.  The  second  condition  is  free  access  to 
the  sea  on  all  sides — the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west, 
the  Indian  Seas  at  Akabah,  and  the  sea  of  the  desert.  A 
third  condition  is  a reasonably  secure  frontier  on  the  north. 

All  the  great  military  struggles  of  Biblical  Jewish  his-  i i 
tory  were  fought  in  and  about  this  famous  trunk  road. 
Overlooking  the  Maritime  Plain  of  Philistia  are  the  Shep- 
helah  or  Downs  which  are  thrown  forward  like  outworks 
in  front  of  the  great  wall  of  the  Judaean  plateau.  Here 
Samson  performed  his  exploits;  here  the  Philistines  and 
the  Jews  raided  each  other.  The  old  theocracy  gave  way 
to  the  monarchy  because  the  rising  power  of  the  Philis- 
tines threatened  to  decapitate  the  northern  half  of  Pales- 
tine from  the  south  and  the  destruction  of  the  first  Boyal 
house  at  Gilboa  on  the  south  side  of  Esdraelon  shows  how 
near  they  were  to  accomplishing  their  desires.  The  House 
of  Judah  then  rose  and  fixed  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
at  Jerusalem,  which  was  conveniently  protected  by  the 
natural  ramparts  of  the  hills.  But  the  union  of  the  coun- 
try under  Jerusalem  was  artificial,  for  the  true  centre  of 
gravity  was  in  Samaria,  which  was  incomparably  its  rich- 
est portion.  At  the  west  end  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon 
again  were  won  Deborah’s  victories  over  Sisera,  an  Egyp- 
tian by  his  name,  who  from  the  neighboiirhood  of  Acre 
ruled  Galilee  through  Canaanitish  feudatories,  and  at  the 
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east  end  Gideon  overthrew  the  Middianites ; in  the  Pass  of 
Megiddo,  between  Sharon  and  Esdraelon,  Josiah,  one  of 
the  last  kings  of  Judah,  now  reduced  to  a tributary  prince 
of  Assyria,  suffered  a disastrous  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
an  Egyptian  invader,  whose  progress  through  the  country 
he  was  attempting  to  arrest. 

The  later  history  of  Palestine  repeated  on  a larger 
scale  the  earlier  military  history  of  the  Bible.  Gaza  has 
retained  its  importance  as  the  gate  to  Palestine  from  the 
south  right  down  from  the  yearly  expeditions  of  Rameses 
through  the  times  of  the  Maccabees  and  Alexander  the 
Great  to  Napoleon  and  the  present  war.  The  Mohamme- 
dan Arabs  conquered  Palestine  from  over  Jordan  like  the 
early  Hebrews.  The  campaigns  of  Judas  Maccabasus 
against  the  Greek  Generals  reproduced  the  early  cam- 
paigns of  the  Israelites  against  the  Philistines  and  fore- 
shadowed the  later  campaigns  of  the  Crusaders  in  the  Vale 
of  Ajalon  against  Saladin.  Like  Saladin,  Judas  defended 
the  passage  of  the  Shephelah  against  the  manoeuvres  of 
Nicanor  and  the  other  Greeks.  Bethshan,  or  Scythopolis, 
the  scene  of  Saul’s  final  defeat  and  of  the  most  famous  of 
Judas  Maccabasus’  razzias,  was  also  the  place  at  which  the 
Arabs  overthrew  the  Byzantines  and  a centre  round  which 
the  hardest  of  Crusading  battles  were  fought.  The  Latin 
Empire  of  Jerusalem  broke  up  for  precisely  the  same  rea- 
sons as  the  Jewish  Kingdoms  failed  to  achieve  eminence — 
namely,  through  its  failure  to  maintain  a good  northern 
frontier.  The  strategy  of  the  Crusades  differs  in  that  for 
the  first  time  sea-power  begins  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  history  of  Palestine.  Thanks  to  the  co-operation  of 
the  Italians,  the  Crusaders  were  able  to  advance  along  the 
coast.  But  the  success  of  the  first  Crusade  in  capturing 
J erusalem  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Mohammedans  were 
divided  and  that  the  reinforcements  expected  from  Egypt 
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did  not  arrive  in  time.  The  later  Crusades  tended  to  see 
in  Egypt  the  real  key  to  the  East. 

Over  and  over  again  in  Jewish  history  we  see  the  truth  | 
illustrated  that  the  whole  of  the  country  from  Egypt  to  the 
Tigris  is,  in  a military  sense,  one.  The  motives  of  Roman 
policy  in  the  first  century  of  the  Empire  still  remain  to  be 
elucidated,  but  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  view  that  the 
pro- Jewish  policy  of  Julius  Caesar  was  inspired  not  merely 
by  sentimental  gratitude  to  the  Jews  for  their  services,  but 
also  by  the  idea  that  the  Jew’s  might  be  useful  to  Rome  in 
her  Asiatic  ambitions.  The  military  eye  of  Julius  Caesar 
saw  the  immense  importance  of  Palestine  by  reason  of  its 
position  and  also  by  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
he  would  seem  to  have  conceived  the  idea  that  they  might 
be  the  interpreters  of  Rome  to  the  East.  On  no  other 
theory  can  we  explain  the  persistently  friendly  policy  of 
Antony  to  Herod  in  spite  of  the  bitter  jealousy  of  Cleo- 
patra and  the  remarkable  tolerance  of  Rome  to  Jerusalem 
in  the  first  century.  History  following  Josephus  has  al- 
ways taken  the  view  that  the  rising  of  the  Jews  against 
the  Roman  Empire  under  Nero  was  a mere  outburst  of 
wild  fanaticism;  but  Josephus  is,  after  all,  a prejudiced 
witness.  He  was  a renegade  and  the  main  object  of  his 
history  is  to  justify  the  Imperial  policy  of  Rome.  But 
may  there  not  have  been  something  more  than  fanaticism 
in  the  Jewish  rebellion?  May  they  not  have  conceived  the 
idea  of  founding  in  combination  with  Parthia,  Empire 
of  the  East,  extending  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  Persia, 
anticipating  by  a few  centuries  the  tremendous  Empire  of 
the  Arabian  Khalifs  ? 

The  main  facts  then  in  the  military  geography  of  Pales- 
tine are  these: — (1)  The  great  trunk  road;  (2)  the  great 
keep  of  the  Judaean  highlands,  protected  on  the  south  by 
the  great  natural  glacis  of  the  stony  Negeb,  on  the  west 
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by  the  wall  of  the  plateau  and  its  outworks  of  the  Shep- 
helah,  and  on  the  north  by  a narrow  coupee  or  drawbridge 
connecting  the  highlands  of  Judtea  with  Samaria;  (3)  the 
absence  of  any  good  natural  frontier  on  the  north  or  to  the 
west  beyond  Jordan  within  the  limits  of  the  area  over 
which  the  authority  of  the  Jewish  State  extended.  And 
these  are  the  facts  to  keep  steadily  in  mind  in  delimiting 
the  future  frontiers  of  Palestine. 


The  British  Advance  and  the  Jewish  Colonies 


X. THE  JUXEEAN  COLONIES 

As  the  British  armies  advance  into  Palestine  and  the 
communiques  acquaint  us  with  the  details  of  their  prog- 
ress, many  people  will  no  doubt  be  puzzled  by  the  fact 
that  precisely  those  villages  which  may,  not  unlikely,  prove 
to  be  the  places  of  strongest  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  1 
enemy  are  not  to  be  found  on  the  ordinary  maps.  Those 
places  are  the  Jewish  Colonies,  and  it  is  a fact  that  up  to 
the  present  the  authors  of  most  atlases  and  geographical  | 
treatises  on  Palestine  have,  either  from  ignorance  or  from  i 
prejudice  against  the  Zionist  idea,  regularly  omitted  to  : 
mention  those  settlements.  The  omission  will  be  particu- 
larly felt  just  now  in  the  course  of  the  advance  of  our 
troops  because,  apart  from  the  superior  value  of  these  colo- 
nies (which  may  have  suffered  considerable  damage  at  the 
hands  of  the  retreating  Turk),  the  Jewish  Colonies  are 
about  the  only  stone-built  villages  in  the  plains  of  Philistia 
and  Sharon,  the  Arab  villages  being  uniformly  built  of 
unburnt  bricks  simply  dried  in  the  sun.  It  would  thus  be 
only  natural  for  the  enemy  to  cling  especially  to  the  Jewish 
Colonies  as  bases  for  his  rearguard  actions  designed  to  de- 
lay our  advance.  In  the  announcement  issued  on  the  14th 
instant  by  the  War  Office  it  is  said  that  on  the  12th  inst. 
“Our  troops  captured  the  enemy’s  strongly  entrenched 
posts  at  Mesmiyeh,  Katrah,  and  Mughar.”  How,  Katrah 
is  the  third  Jewish  Colony  which  the  British  armies  have 
met  in  their  advance. 
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Bor  the  benefit  of  our  readers  we  present  a concise  ac- 
count of  the  Jewish  Colonies  that  are  situated  m Judaea 
(1)  in  the  Plain  of  Philistia,  (2)  in  the  hill  country  of  the 
Shephelah,  (3)  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  (4)  .in  the 
Plain  of  Sharon.  The  order  given  is  that  in  which  the 
armies  are  likely  to  meet  these  colonies,  that  is  to  say, 
from  south  to  north. 

(1)  Jewish  Colonies  in  the  MIabitime  Plain 

1.  Ruehamah  (Arabic  Djemama ),  situated  about  11 
miles  east  of  Gaza.  Pounded  in  1911  by  a Society  of  Rus- 
sian Jews  from  Moscow.  1,270  acres.  Staple  culture— 

wheat.  . . 

2.  Kastinieh  (Arabic  el-Kustineh) , situated  about  17 

miles  north  of  Ruehamah,  on  the  Wady-el-Burshein,  a side- 
stream  of  the  Nahr  Sukereir.  Founded  in  1895  by  Rus- 
sian Jews.  1,600  acres.  Population,  180.  Staple  cul- 
ture— wheat,  in  lesser  quantity  sesame,  barley,  beans,  and 
almond  plantations. 

3.  Oederah  (Arabic  Katrah),  six  miles  North  of  Kas- 
tinieh. Founded  in  1884  by  a group  of  Russian  students. 
1,360  acres.  Population,  150.  Staple  product  aimonds, 

also  corn  and  wine. 

4.  Euldah  (Arabic  Khuldeh),  seven  miles  east  of  Kat- 
rah two  miles  north  of  the  railway  station  Sedjed,  at  an 
altitude  of  215  feet.  Founded  in  1909  by  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Fund,  which  has  created  there  great  olive  groves  in 
memory  of  Theodore  Herzl,  the  creator  and  the  first  leader 
of  the  Zionist  organisation.  455  acres.  Population,  40. 

5.  Ekron  (Arabic,  ATcir),  the  ancient  Ekron,  one  of  the 
five  strong  cities  of  the  Philistines  and  the  seat  of  the 
sanctuary  of  the  famous  God  of  flies,  Baal-Zebub.  Sit- 
uated four  miles  north-east  of  Katrah  on  the  road  to  Ram- 
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leh  and  Lydda,  at  an  altitude  of  200  feet.  Founded  in 
1884  by  Baron  Edmund  de  Rothschild,  of  Paris,  with 
Russian  and  Roumanian  Jewish  settlers.  3,570  acres. 
Population,  320.  Staple  product — wheat,  also  almond 
plantations  and  dairy  farming. 

6.  Rechoboth  (Arabic,  Bar  an),  on  the  Wadi  Dar’an: 
the  ancient  Shaaraim  of  the  Bible,  or  Tarin,  as  it  is  named 
in  the  Talmud.  Two-and-a-half  miles  north  of  Ekron  and 
four  miles  south-west  of  Barnleh.  Founded  in  1890  by  a 
group  of  Polish  and  Lithuanian  Jews.  3,250  acres. 
Population,  900,  inclusive  of  270  Arabian  Jews  who  have 
returned  to  Palestine  from  the  Yemen.  A very  prosperous 
colony  producing  almonds,  oranges,  wines,  and  figs,  also 
wheat,  oats,  melons,  bananas,  vegetables. 

7.  Bir  Yacob.  Two  miles  north-east  of  Rechoboth  and 
two  miles  west  of  Ramleh.  Founded  in  1907  as  a working- 
men’s settlement,  inhabited  partly  by  mountain  Jews  from 
the  Caucasus.  500  acres.  Population,  70.  Almond 
plantations  and  vegetables. 

8.  Wadi-el-Chanin.  Two  miles  north-west  of  Rechoboth 
and  four  miles  west  of  Ramleh.  Founded  in  1882  by  Jews 
from  Russia,  760  acres.  Population,  200.  Orange  and 
almond  plantations. 

9.  Rishon-le-Zion  (Arabic,  Ayun  Kara).  Four  miles 
north  of  Rechoboth  and  five-and-a-half  miles  west  of 
Lydda,  at  an  altitude  of  240  feet.  Founded  in  1882  by 
Russian  Jews.  3,180  acres.  Population  1,200.  Princi- 
pal centre  of  the  wine  industry  in  Palestine.  Almost  all 
the  grapes  of  the  Jewish  Colonies  of  Judaea  are  manufac- 
tured here  into  wines,  brandies,  liqueurs,  &c.  Large  wine- 
cellars,  built  by  Baron  Edmund  de  Rothschild,  with  a total 
capacity  of  1,650,000  gallons.  Vineyards,  almond  and 
orange  plantations. 

10.  Nachalath  Yehudah , on  the  northern  outskirts  of 
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Rishon-le-Zion.  Workingmen’s  settlement  founded  in 
1913  by  the  Odessa  Committee  of  the  “Lovers  of  Zion.” 

11.  Ben  Shamen  about  one  mile  north-east  of  Lydda. 
Estate  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund.  Founded  in  1910. 
Population,  100.  Large  plantations  of  olive  and  other 
fruit  trees ; model  dairy  and  poultry  farm.  Training  farm 
for  Jewish  labourers. 

12.  Mikveh-Israel,  about  two  miles  south-east  of  Jaffa, 
on  the  road  from  that  town  to  Jerusalem.  Agricultural 
School  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  of  Paris. 
Founded  in  1870.  625  acres.  About  150  pupils.  Head- 
quarters of  the  Palestinian  Society  of  Agriculture. 

13.  Tel  Aviv,  on  the  northern  outskirts  of  Jaffa.  The 
first  modern  Jewish  urban  settlement  and  garden-city  in 
Palestine.  Founded  in  1909.  Numerous  schools.  180 
houses.  Population,  1,600. 

(2)  Jewish  Colonies  in  the  Hill  Country  (Siiephe- 

laii) 

1.  Artuf.  At  the  entrance  of  the  “Wady  Surar”  (Val- 
ley of  Sorek),  20  miles  east  o f Esdud  (Ashdod),  13  miles 
west  of  Jerusalem,  about  one  mile  north-east  of  the  station 
Deir  Aban  on  the  Jaffa- Jerusalem  railway,  on  the  site  of 
the  “Camp  of  Dan”  of  the  Bible.  Founded  in  1896.  1,200 
acres.  Population,  100.  Cereals,  almond  plantations. 

2.  Kefar  Uriah.  About  halfway  between  Artuf  and 
Huldah.  Founded  in  1913  by  a group  of  Russian  Zionists. 
435  acres.  At  present  being  prepared  for  settlement  by  a 
group  of  30  labourers. 

3.  Abu  Shusheh.  The  site  of  Gezer  of  the  Bible.  Five 
miles  south-east  of  Kamleh  and  three  miles  north-east  of 
Huldah.  Founded  in  1912.  In  preparation  for  settle- 
ment. 
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(3)  Jewish  Colony  on  the  Mountains  of  Judah 

Mozah  (Arabic,  Khurbet  Beit  Mizzah).  About  four 
miles  west  of  Jerusalem  on  the  road  to  Jaffa.  Pounded  in 
1893.  250  acres.  Vineyards,  olive  plantations,  vegetables, 
wheat. 

(4)  Jewish  Colonies  in  the  Plain  of  Shaeon 

1.  Petach  TiJcvah  (Arabic,  Mulebbis).  Eight  miles 
north-east  of  Jaffa  and  10  miles  north  of  Lydda,  near  the 
River  Audja.  The  largest  of  the  Jewish  Colonies. 
Founded  in  1878.  8,000  acres.  Population,  3,000.  Great 
waterworks  for  irrigation  purposes.  Numerous  schools, 
including  an  Elementary  Agricultural  School.  Vines, 
oranges,  lemons,  almonds,  cereals,  dairy  farming.  Wages  I 
paid  to  Arab  labourers,  about  one  million  francs  per  an- 
num. Value  of  the  land  has  increased  twelve-fold  since 
1890.  The  total  value  of  the  colony  has  increased  from 
£1,200  in  1880  to  more  than  £600,000  in  1914. 

2.  A in  Ganim.  On  the  north-eastern  outskirts  of  Pe- 
tach-Tikvak.  Workingmen’s  settlement.  Founded  in 
1910.  700  acres.  Population,  100. 

3.  Kefar  Saba  (Arabic,  Kafr  Saba).  Fourteen  miles 
north-east  of  Jaffa,  on  the  road  to  Haifa  and  19  miles  west 
of  Nablus.  Workingmen’s  settlement.  Founded  in  1904. 
1,750  acres.  Almost  exclusively  almond  plantations,  also 
olive  groves  and  eucalyptuses. 

The  above  are  the  Jewish  Colonies  of  Judeea,  such  as 
they  existed  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  up  to  the  time 
of  the  British  advance.  For  although  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  Jaffa  has  entirely,  and  that  of  the  Jewish  Colonies 
in  part,  been  evacuated  by  the  Turks  in  the  course  of  last 
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spring,  the  colonies  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered  any  ap- 
preciable damage  at  all  before  the  present  advance  began. 
Even  if  the  houses  and  other  buildings  should  have  been 
destroyed,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  whole  of  the  plantations 
would  meet  with  the  same  fate ; and,  considering  that  the 
principal  wealth  of  the  colonies  is  represented  by  these 
plantations  which  have  taken  more  than  a generation  to 
create,  urgent  steps  should  be  taken  to  render  possible  the 
saving  of  such  trees  as  can  yet  be  saved,  just  as  our  French 
Allies  have  done  in  their  re-conquered  provinces  of  the 
north  of  F ranee. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  at  once 
for  properly-equipped  detachments  of  agricultural  labour- 
ers who  know  the  colonies  and  the  way  to  handle  their  va- 
rious kinds  of  fruit  trees;  such  labourers,  as  well  as  the 
agricultural  experts  required  for  the  direction  of  this  work 
of  restoration,  are  no  doubt  available  in  Egypt  among  the 
Jewish  refugees  from  Palestine.  The  problem  is  a little 
more  complicated  in  the  case  of  the  orange  groves  and 
other  plantations  which  cannot  be  grown  without  irriga- 
tion. Fortunately,  here  the  irrigation  season  has  just  come 
to  an  end  and  will  not  re-open  until  April.  The  winter 
months  should  be  used  for  the  cleaning  of  the  wells  and 
the  repair  or  renewing  of  the  pumps  and  motors ; for,  as  is 
shown  by  the  reports  which  have  come  from  Gaza  since 
the  capture  of  that  town  by  our  troops,  the  retreating  Turks 
have  filled  all  the  w7ells  with  rubbish  after  having  de- 
stroyed the  machinery.  Mechanics  and  other  artisans  for 
this  work  should  also  be  available  in  Egypt,  for  the  Pales- 
tinian Jewish  refugees  will  only  be  too  glad  to  be  allowed 
to  return  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  Palestine  in 
order  to  start  to  build  up  again  the  ruined  colonies.  It 
will  also  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  immediate  prepa- 
ration of  the  soil  of  the  occupied  regions  for  new  cereal 
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crops,  both  for  the  needs  of  our  armies  and  for  the  needs 
of  the  returning  refugees. 


The  offices  of  the  British  Palestine  Committee  are  at 
Palatine  Bank  Buildings , Norfolk  Street , Manchester 
and  all  inquiries  should  he  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 
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THE  NECESSITY  OF  POETRY 


PART  I 


I am  here  to  talk  about  Poetry,  and  you  little 
think  how  surprised  you  ought  to  be.  I have 
refused  many  invitations  to  lecture  on  Poetry  : 
but  most  of  us  now-a-days  are  doing  what  we 
most  dislike,  and  it  has  come  about  that  I have 
myself  chosen  the  subject. 

Let  me  explain  why  an  artist  is  unwilling  to 
discourse  on  his  own  art.  The  fact  is  that  in 
every  art  it  is  only  the  formal  side  which  can  be 
formulated  ; and  that  is  not  what  people  congre- 
gate to  hear  about,  when  they  call  for  Art-lec- 
tures. The  grammar  of  any  art  is  dry  and  un- 
intelligible to  the  layman  : it  seems  unrelated  to 
the  magic  of  its  delight.  In  Poetry  it  is  even 
deemed  beneath  the  dignity  of  a poet  to  betray 
any  consciousness  of  such  detail.  But,  if  you 
bid  the  artist  leave  this  dull  and  solid  ground  to 
expatiate  on  Beauty,  you  invite  him  on  to  a field 
where  speculations  appear  to  him  fanciful  and 
unsound : and  the  venture  cannot  rashly  be  in- 
dulged in. 

However  here  I am  ; and  I hope  to  give  such  a 
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theoretic  view  of  the  fundamental  basis  of  Poetry 
as  may  interest  us  both,  and  justify  the  claim  of 
Poetry  to  that  high  place  which  is  and  always  has 
been  granted  to  it  by  almost  universal  consent 
in  all  countries  and  languages. 

In  a little  house  which  I rented  for  a month 
of  last  summer  a volume  of  Macaulay’s  Essays 
stood  on  the  shelves — an  inscription  in  it  re- 
corded how  it  had  been  won  by  its  owner  in 
a whist-drive — and  I took  it  up,  and  read  the 
greater  part  of  it.  I fear  that  I risk  losing 
either  your  esteem  or  your  complete  confidence, 
when  I say  that  this  classical  work  was  almost 
new  to  me.  But,  if  I had  never  read  much  in 
it  before,  I now  made  up  for  past  indolence  or 
prejudice;  and  I was  taken  aback  when  I found 
Macaulay  praising  Shelley  in  these  terms  : 

W e doubt  (he  says)  whether  any  modern  poet 
has  possessed  in  an  equal  degree  some  of  the 
highest  qualities  of  the  greatest  ancient  masters. 
The  words  Bard  and  Inspiration,  which  seem  so 
cold  and  affected  when  applied  to  other  modern 
writers,  have  a perfect  propriety  when  applied  to 
him.  He  was  not  an  author  but  a bard.  His 
poetry  seems  not  to  have  been  an  art  but  an 
inspiration. 

It  is  this  magic  of  language,  which  won  the 
wide-ranging  but  somewhat  uncongenial  mind 
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of  Macaulay,  that  I intend  to  explore ; and  I 
shall  avoid  philosophical  terms  and  questionable 
assumptions. 

Words  the  medium  of  Poetry 

Poetry  is  an  Art, — that  is,  it  is  one  of  the  Fine 
Arts, — and,  using  the  word  in  this  recognised 
sense,  all  Art  is  the  expression  of  Ideas  in  some 
sensuous  material  or  medium.  And  the  Ideas, 
in  taking  material  forms  of  beauty,  make  a direct 
appeal  to  the  emotions  through  the  senses. 

Thus  the  material  or  medium,  as  it  is  called, 
of  Sculpture  is  stone  or  marble,  and  so  on  ; the 
medium  of  Painting  is  colours  ; the  medium  of 
Music  is  sound ; and  the  medium  of  Poetry  is 
words. 

Now  while  it  would  be  manifestly  preposterous 
to  begin  the  study  of  Sculpture  by  an  examina- 
tion of  stones,  you  will  admit  that  in  Painting 
a knowledge  of  Colours  is  less  remote,  and  is 
even  a necessary  equipment  of  the  artist : and 
you  will  further  grant  that  in  Music  the  study 
of  the  Sounds — i.  e.  the  notes  of  the  scale  and 
their  mutual  relations — is  an  indispensable  pre- 
liminary. So  that  in  these  three  Arts,  if  they 
are  taken  in  this  order,  Sculpture,  Painting, 
Music,  we  see  the  medium  in  its  relation  to  the 
Art  rising  step  by  step  in  significance  : and  I 
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think  it  is  evident  that  in  Poetry  the  importance 
of  the  material  is  even  greater  than  it  is  in  Music ; 
and  the  reason  is  very  plain. 

All  Art,  we  said,  was  the  expression  of  Ideas 
in  a sensuous  medium.  Now  Words,  the  medium 
of  Poetry,  actually  are  Ideas ; whereas  neither 
Stone  nor  Colour  nor  mere  Sound  can  be  called 
Ideas,  though  they  seem  in  this  order  to  make 
a gradual  approach  towards  them. 

I hope  this  may  reconcile  you  to  the  method 
of  inquiring  into  Poetry  by  the  examination  of 
Words.  I propose  to  consider  Words,  first  as 
Ideas,  secondly  as  Vocal  Sounds: 

Words  as  Ideas 

Whether  or  no  the  first  step  of  human  lan- 
guage was  to  recognise  certain  vocal  sounds  as 
signs  or  symbols  of  objects  perceived  by  the 
senses,  we  must  now  in  our  perfected  speech  admit 
the  nouns  or  names  of  objects  to  be  the  simplest 
elements. 

But  the  name  of  an  object  must  have  a dif- 
ferent meaning  to  different  persons,  according 
as  they  know  more  or  less  about  it ; and  it  must 
convey  a different  emotion  as  they  are  differently 
affected  towards  it.  And  since  knowledge  con- 
cerning any  one  thing  is  really  of  an  infinite 
character, — for  complete  knowledge  of  any  one 
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thing  would  include  its  relations  to  everything 
else,  which  is  more  knowledge  than  any  man  may 
possess — these  words,  which  appear  so  simple  as 
mere  names  of  objects,  are,  each  one  of  them,  of 
wide  capacity  of  signification ; and  pass  from 
being  names  of  definite  objects  to  being  names 
of  various  and  indefinite  ideas  or  conceptions  of 
things. 

It  is  impossible  to  prevent  a name  from  being 
the  name  of  an  idea ; and  (unless  we  make  the 
doubtful  exception  of  certain  abstract  ideas)  it 
is  impossible  to  keep  the  idea  always  similar  and 
definite. 

It  is  really  a matter  for  wonder  how  rational 
intercourse  through  the  medium  of  language  can 
be  so  complete  and  easy  as  it  is,  when  the  ideas 
conveyed  by  the  words  are  so  different  in  each 
person.  And  yet  in  common  talk  and  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  life  we  find  little  inconvenience 
from  the  discrepancy  of  our  ideas,  and  usually 
disregard  it.  A man  who  wants  to  go  from 
London  to  Manchester,  and  is  informed  that  his 
train  will  leave  Euston  at  10  a.m.,  and  arrive  at 
Manchester  about  3 p.m.,  has  no  occasion  to 
trouble  himself  because  his  informant’s  idea  of 
Manchester  is  totally  dissimilar  to  his  own.  We 
need  not  labour  this  point.  All  our  practical 
life  is  carried  on  in  this  way,  and  whether  a man 
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speak  or  write,  we  say  that  he  speaks  or  writes 
well,  according  as  his  meaning  is  plain,  his  ideas 
clear,  and  his  language  unambiguous.  And  this 
current  speech,  which  is  a most  elaborate  instru- 
ment,— for  it  has  symbols  not  only  for  all  the 
objects  of  the  senses,  butfor  actions  and  emotions, 
and  the  subtlest  notions  of  our  intellect,  and  no 
less  for  their  relations  to  each  other — is  accom- 
modated by  delicate  self-adjustment  to  the  prac- 
tical needs  of  life,  and  has  been  further  elaborated 
by  Reason  to  become  the  sufficient  apparatus  for 
all  our  business,  politics,  science,  history,  and 
law,  and  whatever  else  is  concerned  with  human 
affairs  ; and  through  printing  it  has  become  the 
indestructible  storehouse  of  human  knowledge. 
So  that  one  may  well  inquire  what  more  could 
be  desired  or  expected  of  it ; and  it  is  common 
to  find  that  practical  folk  call  Poetry  ‘tosh1,  and 
maintain  that  if  you  have  anything  to  say,  it  is 
best  to  say  it  as  simply  as  possible. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  of  blessed  memory,  wrote 
a book  on  the  Chronology  of  Ancient  Kingdoms: 
and  the  first  words  of  his  introduction  are 
these : 

The  Greek  Antiquities  are  full  of  Poetical 
fictions,  because  the  Greeks  wrote  nothing  in 
prose  before  the  conquest  of  Asia  by  Cyrus  the 
Persian.  Then  Pherecydes  Scyrius  and  Cadmus 
Milesius  introduced  the  writing  in  prose. 
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Now  whatever  appreciation  or  respect  Newton 
inay  have  had  for  the  Iliad,  he  is  complaining 
that  it  was  of  no  use  to  him  as  a scientific  his- 
torian, and  I imagine  him  asking  why  those  old 
poets  could  not  tell  us  plainly  what  they  really 
knew,  instead  of  inventing  ‘ irrelevant  false  fan- 
cies1 about  the  Gods,  and  things  that  never 
were  ? 

The  opposition  which  he  implies  between 
Poetry  and  Prose  cannot  be  absolutely  insisted 
on  : but  we  may  take  him  to  witness  that  Poetry 
has  a field  of  its  own,  which  is  repudiated  by 
Science  as  well  as  by  Common-sense.  The  dis- 
tinction is  very  real.  The  claim  of  prose  is 
obviously  high,  and  I could  say  more  to  exalt 
it : what  I have  to  say  will  come  later. 


Insufficiency  of  Philosophy  and  Science 

And  here  I would  remind  you  of  something 
which  amid  the  routine  and  practical  concerns  of 
life  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of, — and  that  is  the 
incomplete  and  insufficient  character  of  our  best 
knowledge.  I do  not  mean  those  individual 
differences  that  I have  spoken  of,  nor  that  limita- 
tion which  each  one  of  us  must  feel  if  we  compare 
ourselves  with  the  wisest : but, — take  the  wisest 
man  on  earth,  or  all  the  wisest  that  have  ever 
2124  A 3 
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lived,  the  one  thing  that  they  agree  about  is  that 
the  human  intellect  is  incapable  of  solving  the 
profounder  problems  of  life,  with  which  we  are 
faced  when  we  begin  to  think.1 

I am  saying  nothing  derogatory  of  science  and 
philosophy,  nor  need  one  be  in  any  sense  a sceptic 
in  affirming  that  our  highest  efforts  of  intellect 
do  not  inform  us  even  on  that  primary  interest 
of  all,  namely  for  what  purpose  mankind  exists 
on  the  earth,  nor  whether  there  be  any  such  pur- 
pose. The  so-called  Laws  of  Nature,  which  we 
imagine  to  rule  us,  are  but  the  latest  improve- 
ments of  our  own  most  satisfactory  guesses  con- 
cerning the  physical  order  of  the  universe  : and 
when  we  ask  how  it  is  that  our  material  bodies 
are  able  to  be  conscious  of  themselves,  and  to 
think,  not  only  have  we  no  answer,  but  we  cannot 
imagine  any  hind  of  possible  explanation. 

Man  does  not  know,  and  maybe  never  will 
know  what  he  is.  Let  me  quote  the  uttei'ance  of 
the  good-hearted  atheist  in  Anatole  France’s 
recent  novel.  He  speaks  frankly  and  typically 
as  a convinced  scientist,  thus : 

Nature,  my  only  mistress  and  my  sole  teacher, 
has  never  given  me  any  sign  that  she  would  have 
me  think  the  life  of  a man  to  be  of  any  value  : 
on  the  contrary  she  informs  me  by  all  manner 

1 See  note  on  p.  48. 
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of  indications  that  it  is  of  no  account  whatever. 
The  one  final  cause  of  all  living  creatures  seems 
to  be  that  they  should  be  the  food  of  other  liv- 
ing creatures,  who  are  themselves  destined  to 

o 7 , 

the  same  end.  Murder  has  her  sanction.  . . . 
And  yet  I must  confess  that  there  is  something 
rebellious  in  my  instinct ; for  I do  not  like  to 
see  blood  flow  : and  that  is  a weakness  from 
which  all  my  philosophy  has  never  been  able  to 
wean  me. 

He  cannot  reconcile  his  better  human  feelings 
with  his  Epicurean  science. 

How  does  the  brag  of  scientific  learning,  the 
vaunt  of  its  scrupulous  well-informed  prose  look 
now  ? Does  it  not  seem  that  in  trying  to  make 
our  ideas  definite  we  are  confining  ourselves  to 
a method  which  refuses  to  deal  with  the  mysteries 
of  life  ? and  is  driven  to  that  refusal  not  because 
it  can  deny  the  mysteries,  but  only  because 
it  can  make  nothing  of  them  P Are  we  not 
building  up  our  language  into  something  of  a 
prison  house?  And  is  it  not  just  because  they 
have  never  done  this,  that  untaught  men  are 
often  more  contented  and  at  home  in  the  world, 
far  more  like  the  ideal  4 wise  man  ’ than  the  best 
instructed  men  of  science  ? 

Charles  Darwin  in  his  early  book  on  the  voy- 
age of  the  Beagle  quotes  from  Shelley’s  meta- 
physical poem  Mont  Blanc : and  in  his  autobio- 
graphy he  writes  : 
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Up  to  the  age  of  thirty  or  beyond  it,  Poetry 
of  many  kinds,  such  as  the  works  of  Milton, 
Gray,  Byron,  Wordsworth  and  Shelley  gave 
me  great  pleasure,  and  even  as  a schoolboy  I 
took  intense  delight  in  Shakespeare.  . . . But 
now  for  many  years  I cannot  endure  to  read  a 
line  of  Poetry.  I have  tried  lately  to  read  Shake- 
speare, and  found  it  so  intolerably  dull  that  it 
nauseated  me.  . . . My  mind  seems  to  have  be- 
come a kind  of  machine  for  grinding  general 
laws  out  of  a large  collection  of  facts. 


He  regretted  this,  and  said  that  if  he  had  to 
live  his  life  again,  he  would  try  to  keep  the 
poetic  side  of  his  mind  alive. 

Why  did  Darwin  lose  his  interest  in  poetry  ? 
And  why  was  he  right  in  judging  that  his  mental 
life  had  become  poorer  by  the  loss  ? His  almost 
bitterly  scornful  description  of  his  state  shows 
that  he  meant  (even  if  not  quite  consciously) 
something  more  than  that  he  had  lost  what  his 
memory  told  him  was  a source  of  keen  pleasure. 

It  is  difficult  to  quiet  a suspicion  that  the 
natural  indefinite  quality  of  our  ideas  may  be  a 
healthy  condition  ; and  that  the  key  to  the  mys- 
teries of  life,  which  is  withheld  from  philosophi- 
cal exactitudes,  may  lie  in  that  very  condition  of 
our  thought  which  Reason  rejects  as  unseizable 
and  delusive. 
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Account  of  Concepts 

Suppose  we  look  into  our  minds,  and  try  to  see 
these  ideas  at  home,  and  picture  to  ourselves  the 
manner  of  their  behaviour.  This  may  seem  a 
difficult  task.  I will  read  a passage  from  a liv- 
ing writer  which  I think  illuminating.  It  must  of 
course  be  a visual  picture,  and  therefore  a clumsy 
translation  into  solids,  but  that  is  unavoidable. 

It  needs  some  introduction.  Consider  then 
by  what  gradual  stages  an  idea  is  formed  in  the 
mind.  There  is  a familiar  example  in  the  word 
father , which  is  very  commonly  misapplied  by 
children  to  all  grown-up  men.1  This  mistake  is 

1 The  first  arisings  of  the  identification  of  the  parent 
with  a special  sound  or  name  are  very  hazy,  and  I should 
mistrust  any  general  statement.  The  mere  bubblings  and 
babblings  of  the  infant  mouth,  ma-ma  and  pa-pa,  are  taken 
up  and  with  varying  success  appropriated  by  the  parents, 
who  may  often  be  deceived.  The  •wot  A father  comes  later, 
when  the  child  may  be  supposed  to  have  labels  for  objects. 
But  the  identification  ofthe  father  is  no  doubt  very  different 
in  different  children,  not  only  from  the  great  difference  in 
their  actual  contact  and  experience,  but  also  because  (as  I 
know  from  observation)  children  come  at  mental  profi- 
ciency in  quite  different  ways  : some  are  born  thinking, 
some  have  difficulty  in  learning  to  think. 

The  name  for  the  father  must  in  all  cases  come  to  the 
child  only  in  connexion  with  his  father.  If  he  had  no 
father  living  he  would  not  hear  the  name  : if  his  father 
were  a white,  and  all  other  men  that  he  saw  were  blacks, 
then  he  would  probably  not  extend  its  application. 
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corrected,  and  the  conception  of  father  gradu- 
ally clears  itself,  but  cannot  be  completed  until 
the  child  is  himself  grown  up  to  manhood,  and 
has  himself  become  a father.  For  though  as  a 
bachelor  he  may  have  a very  true  conception  of 
fatherhood,  it  must  yet  be  imperfect,  because  emo- 
tions only  imagined  are  not  the  same  as  emotions 
actually  felt,  and  these,  when  they  come,  will  add 
a new  experience.  And  you  must  note  that  all, 
or  almost  all  our  natural  ideas  are  coloured  or 
warmed  with  emotion.  It  was  absence  of  this 
indefinite  blur  in  Peter  Bell’s  understanding  that 
Wordsworth  so  deplored  when  he  wrote  the 
famous  lines, 

A primrose  by  a river’s  brim 
A yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 

And  it  was  nothing  more. 

I will  strengthen  our  illustration  with  another 
example,  a child  on  first  hearing  a church  organ. 
— Contrast  the  vague  wonder  in  his  mind  with 
his  ideas  and  feelings  when  he  has  become  an 
accomplished  organist  or  organ-builder.  ■ 
These  ideas  in  the  mind,  of  which  words  are 
the  symbols,  are  called  Concepts.  We  may  use 
that  name. 

Now  my  author  compares  a Concept  in  the 
mind  to  a precious  stone,  say  a diamond,  and 
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the  first  state  of  the  Concept  father  or  organ  in 
the  child’s  mind  will  be  like  the  rough  diamond, 
as  it  comes  from  the  pit.  He  compares  its 
growth  to  the  change  which  comes  over  the  dia- 
mond under  the  hand  of  the  expert  gem-cutter; 
who  transforms  it  into  a brilliant  jewel  with 
many  structural  facets,  which  reflect  and  refract 
all  the  light  that  falls  on  them. 

I can  now  give  you  his  picture. 

Let  us  suppose  (he  writes)  that  our  minds 
contain  large  numbers  of  such  myi'iad-sided 
and  many-coloured  jewels,  grouped  together  in 
various  ways  and  forms ; and  then  that  light 
flashes  through  this  grouped  mass,  darting  into 
an  d through  and  between  the  several  j ewels.  An  d 
further  let  us  imagine  that  simultaneously  with 
this  flashing  movement  of  the  light  through  and 
between  these  myriad-sided  jewels,  there  is  also 
a stir  and  reshaping  of  the  jewels  themselves ; 
a change  of  form  by  which  they  acquire  new 
facets  and  a movement  which  brings  them  ever 
into  new  relations  with  one  another,  but  again 
fitting  closely  together,  joining  themselves  into 
new  combinations  of  form  and  colour,  linking 
themselves  into  new  and  ever-charming  clusters. 
The  movement  of  the  light  into  and  through 
and  between  the  jewels,  and  the  simulta- 
neous change  and  remodelling  and  regrouping 
of  the  jewels  themselves, — the  two  latter  move- 
ments often  caused  by  the  former, — may  serve 
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us  for  an  image  of  what  we  call  Thought, — the 
miracle  or  alchemy  of  Thought.  And  the  jewels, 
which  tumble  apart  and  reform  themselves  into 
new  and  ever-changing  harmonious  combina- 
tions  and  clusters,  are  Concepts,  and  the  light 
which  flashes  through  and  between  them,  and  is 
often  the  cause  of  their  movement  and  change 
of  grouping,  is  the  stream  of  new  percepts  (or 
perceptions),  which  the  mind  is  unceasingly 
acquiring  from  the  sense-data  furnished  by  the 
nerves  and  sense  organs.1 

I think  this  image  of  great  value,  and  we  may 
use  its  definite  terms  as  a common  basis  of 
phraseology  in  this  difficult  subject,  so  that  we 
can  talk  of  it  with  the  confidence  of  mutual 
understanding. 

There  are  several  remarks  to  make. 

First,  You  see  that  the  flashing  light,  which 
disturbs  the  jewels  and  causes  their  growth  and 
regrouping,  is  the  fresh  experience  of  our  senses. 
Our  senses,  while  we  are  awake,  are  continuously 
supplying  us  with  fresh  material : and  it  is 
chiefly  in  this  way  that  we  learn,  correcting  our 
concepts  by  new  experience. 

1 This  quotation  is  shortened  and  simplified  from  the 
original  to  adapt  it  to  oral  communication.  The  author, 
Mr.  Campion,  had  sent  me  the  proofs  of  an  essay  not  yet 
published. 
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Secondly,  That  these  concepts,  lying  stored  in 
our  minds,  are  not  all  of  them  in  that  part  of  the 
mind  which  we  can  get  at  when  we  choose.  The 
place  where  they  are  supposed  to  dwell  is  very 
deep,  and  the  depths  of  it  are  almost  altogether 
out  of  our  reach.  The  strange  tricks  that  Memory 
plays  us  show  that  there  are  many  things  in  our 
minds  which  we  cannot  call  up  at  will : and  it  is 
certain  that  there  are  many  which  we  never 
bring  into  consciousness  at  all. 

Thirdly,  That  the  fresh  experience  of  the 
senses,  which  we  suppose  to  be  the  main  agent  in 
stimulating  the  concepts,  need  not  be  a conscious 
experience.  A sight  or  sound  may  pass  from  the 
eye  or  ear  into  the  brain,  and  do  its  work  in  the 
mind,  without  our  observing  (i.e.  being  con- 
scious) that  any  virtue  has  passed  into  us. 

Fourthly,  That  these  concepts  have  a spon- 
taneous life  and  growth  of  their  own  ; and  in  this 
respect  are  more  like  a crowd  of  men  in  a market- 
place, talking  together  in  twos  and  threes,  shift- 
ing about  at  will, and  grouping  themselves  differ- 
ently for  different  purposes  ; gathering  informa- 
tion, hailing  and  calling  to  each  other,  as  one 
man  sees  a creditor  to  whom  he  has  promised 
payment,  another  an  acquaintance  to  whom  he 
would  sell  something  : a scene  of  confusion  where 
every  one  is  active  and  intent  on  his  own  affairs, 
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yet  busily  working  out  the  common  industry  of 
the  market. 

Markets  differ  much  in  different  parts  of  the 
country:  and  people  differ  in  nothing  more  than 
in  respect  both  of  the  quality  and  activity  of 
the  concepts  in  the  subconscious  region  of  their 
minds. 

A genius  is  a man  whose  mind  has  most  of  a 
right  spontaneous  activity  of  the  concepts  among 
themselves. 

This  spontaneous  activity  within  the  mind  is  a 
definite  fact  of  life  : and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
best  evidence  that  we  have  of  the  Reality  of 
Truth. 

Poetic  use  of  Concepts 

Now  Poetry,  when  it  is  performing  its  essential 
function,  and  thereby  provoking  censure  from 
Newton,  and  nausea  in  Darwin,  uses  our  concep- 
tions in  their  natural  condition.  It  neither  trims 
them  nor  rationalises  them.  Its  art  is  to  repre- 
sent these  spontaneous  conjunctions  of  concepts, 
as  they  affect  the  imagination.  And  it  was  no 
doubt  this  that  aroused  the  admiration  of 
Macaulay.  Perhaps  he  had  been  reading, 

On  a poet’s  lips  I slept 
Dreaming  like  a love-adept 
In  the  sound  his  breathing  kept ; 

Nor  seeks  nor  finds  he  mortal  blisses, 
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But  feeds  on  the  aereal  kisses 
Of  shapes  that  haunt  thought's  wildernesses. 
He  will  watch  from  dawn  till  gloom 
The  lake-reflected  sun  illume 
The  yellow  bees  in  the  ivy- bloom, 

Nor  heed  nor  see  what  things  they  he ; 

But  from  these  create  he  can 
Forms  more  real  than  living  man, 

Nurselings  of  immortality. 

The  value  of  this  spontaneous  imagination  varies 
much.  In  William  Blake  it  often  seems  like 
insanity  : and  true  insanity  is  now  attributed  by- 
experts  to  subconscious  aberration,  to  a sort  of 
mutiny  of  the  concepts, — on  a theory  that  would 
imply  that  the  men  in  the  market-place  combine 
together  in  secret  associations  for  evil  purposes. 

On  the  other  hand  this  inspiration  is  some- 
times wholly  expended  in  making  vivid  emo- 
tional pictures  of  scientific  or  rational  ideas,  and 
its  magic  then  lies  in  the  imagery  which  satisfies 
even  without  interpi'etation.  It  goes  home,  as 
we  say ; and  is  accepted  as  easily  and  naturally 
as  it  was  created. 

Thus,  when  Keats  is  speaking  of  the  riddle  of 
our  life,  his  lines  are  : 

Stop  and  consider ! Life  is  but  a day  ; 

A fragile  dewdrop  on  its  perilous  way 
From  a tree’s  summit ; a poor  Indian’s  sleep 
While  his  boat  hastens  to  the  monstrous  steep 
a G 
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Of  Montmorenci.  Why  so  sad  a moan  ? 

Life  is  the  rose’s  hope  while  yet  unblown  ; 

The  reading  of  an  ever-changing  tale  ; 

The  light  uplifting  of  a maiden’s  veil ; 

A pigeon  tumbling  in  clear  summer  air ; 

A laughing  schoolboy,  without  grief  or  care, 

Riding  the  springy  branches  of  an  elm. 

Here  are  six  different  views  of  life,  which 
translated  into  prose  would  be : first  an  atomic 
movement  in  a general  flux ; then  a dream  on 
the  brink  of  destruction  ; then  a budding  hope  ; 
then  an  intellectual  distraction  ; then  an  ecstatic 
glimpse  of  beauty  ; and  lastly  an  instinctive 
animal  pleasure. 

Different  ways  of  using  the  Concepts 

At  this  point  I imagine  an  objector  saying  to 
me,  ‘ You  have  proved  too  much.  If  you  have 
‘ truly  described  the  behaviour  of  Ideas  in  the 
‘ mind,  then  there  can  be  no  escape  from  it.  All 
‘ our  thought  must  be  more  or  less  subject  to  this 
‘shifty  and  uncertain  quality  of  our  ideas,  and 
‘to  their  spontaneous  uncontrollable  behaviour.’ 

And  this  is  no  doubt  true.  No  absolute  line 
can  be  drawn.  You  will  remember  that  I said 
a genius  was  a man  whose  mind  was  unusually 
rich  and  active  in  spontaneous  thought : and 
that  is  as  true  in  science  as  in  art.  A new 
law  in  mathematics  or  physics  is  just  as  much 
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a bit  of  subconscious  insight  as  is  a composition 
in  music  by  Mozart. 

Lines  of  distinction  may  however  be  drawn  ; 
thus — These  concepts  as  we  have  pictured  them 
can  be  regarded  either  in  their  definite  or  in 
their  indefinite  aspects : that  is,  we  may  take 
them  with  all  their  multiple  facets  or  confused 
irridescent  fringes,  varying  in  different  minds ; 
or  we  may  shear  them,  and  pay  attention  only 
to  that  part  of  them  that  we  think  we  best 
understand  and  mostly  agree  about.  And  there 
seem  to  be  mainly  three  ways  of  using  them. 

To  take  a simple  example,  the  Concept  Man. 
We  agreed  that  no  one  definitely  and  sufficiently 
knows  what  man  is ; but  that  does  not  in  any 
way  hamper  our  conversation,  although  we  may 
be  aware  that  we  are  talking  with  a person  who 
has  a very  different  conception  of  Man  from 
our  own  ; as  in  the  French  story  that  I quoted, 
where  the  old  atheist  converses  with  the  priest. 
They  both  fully  recognise  and  even  compare 
their  differences  : and  in  daily  intercourse  such 
differences  are  assumed  and  allowed  for.  And 
this  is  our  way  in  the  common  conversation  of 
social  life. 

But  in  Science  Man  has  a definite  meaning; 
and  although  he  is  recognised  to  be  a thinking 
animal,  who  is  liable  to  very  unscientific  opinions 
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concerning  himself,  and  is  subject  to  their  effects 
on  his  conduct, — which  may  even  justify  a 
branch  of  philosophy  being  devoted  to  their 
manifestations — yet  in  no  other  way  is  science 
concerned  with  these  ideas  at  all. 

But  Poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  though  it  em- 
braces all  possible  aspects,  and  the  scientific 
among  these,  builds  its  temple  preferably  with 
the  untrimmed  stone,  or — to  take  Shelley’s  meta- 
phor— it  is  in  ‘thought’s  wildernesses’  that  the 
poet  finds  the  home  of  his  imagination.  And 
thus  he  can  write  of  Man  : 

Man  one  harmonious  soul  of  many  a soul. 

Whose  nature  is  its  own  divine  control. 

Where  all  things  flow  to  all,  as  rivers  to  the  sea  ; 

Familiar  acts  are  beautiful  through  love ; 

Labour,  and  pain,  and  grief,  in  life’s  green  grove 
Sport  like  tame  beasts,  none  knew  how  gentle  they 
could  be  ! 

His  will,  with  all  mean  passions,  bad  delights, 

And  selfish  cares,  its  trembling  satellites, 

A spirit  ill  to  guide,  but  mighty  to  obey. 

Is  as  a tempest-winged  ship,  whose  helm 
Love  rules,  thro’  waves  which  dare  not  overwhelm, 
Forcing  life’s  wildest  shores  to  own  its  sovereign  sway. 

All  things  confess  his  strength.  Thro’  the  cold  mass 
Of  marble  and  of  colour  his  dreams  pass  ; 

Bright  threads  whence  mothers  weave  the  robes  their 
children  wear ; 

Language  is  a perpetual  Orphic  song. 

Which  rules  with  Dsedal  harmony  a throng 
Of  thoughts  and  forms,  which  else  senseless  and  shapeless  were. 
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This  wild  passage  incidentally  enforces  a good 
many  of  my  previous  remarks.  But  now  hear 
a scientist  ‘ seeking  to  disclose  the  bleak  anatomy 
of  existence  ’ : 

The  powers,  or  faculties  of  all  kinds  of  living 
matter  diverse  as  they  may  be  in  degree,  are 
all  substantially  similar  in  kind.  . . . Either  they 
are  immediately  directed  towards  the  main- 
tenance and  development  of  the  body,  or  they 
effect  transitory  changes  in  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  parts  of  the  body,  or  they  tend  towards 
the  continuance  of  the  species.  . . . But  the 
difference  between  the  powers  of  the  lowest 
animal,  and  those  of  the  highest,  is  one  of 
degree,  not  of  kind,  and  depends  (as  Milne- 
Edwards  long  ago  so  well  pointed  out)  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  principle  of  the  divi- 
sion of  labour  is  carried  out  in  the  living 
economy. 

These  illustrations  must  suffice  to  exhibit  the 
extremely  different  effects  of  the  extreme  me- 
thods : but  Huxley  would  no  doubt  reassure  us 
that  it  was  ‘a  difference  of  degree  and  not  of 
kind  as  Milne-Edwards  long  ago  so  well  pointed 
out’,  and  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  the 
poetic  quality  of  imagination  constantly  en- 
livening our  conversation,  and  making  the 
beauties  of  the  best  prose. 
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So  much  then  for  the  poetic  treatment  of 
words  as  ideas  : and  now  if  we  come  to  consider 
words  as  vocal  sounds,  we  shall  be  engaged  in 
even  more  formal  questions,  of  the  dullness  of 
which  I have  warned  you.  But  I will  take  only 
such  fundamental  principles  as  I may  expect  to 
interest  you,  and  satisfy  at  the  same  time  my 
object  in  showing  that  the  form  of  poetry  is  no 
more  arbitrary  than  the  sense. 


Words  as  Vocal  Sounds 

It  is  somewhat  of  an  artificial  break  that  I am 
making  here  by  thus  separating  the  treatment 
of  words  as  ideas  from  their  treatment  as  sounds, 
for  there  is  a very  close  and  real  connexion. 
The  same  impulse  which  prompts  us  to  express 
our  delight  in  the  beauty  of  certain  emotions, 
and  of  the  images  in  w'hich  we  clothe  them, 
also  prompts  us  to  make  the  expression  beautiful 
in  sound.  Even  when  there  is  no  conscious  art, 
the  very  sense  of  the  beauty  of  the  thought  will 
tend  to  produce  a sympathetic  corresponding 
beauty  in  the  language.  And  immediately  that 
any  consciousness  of  this  arises,  w'e  find  ourselves 
consciously  inventing  beautiful  forms  : and  this 
is  conscious  Art.  Man  is  by  Nature  an  artist. 
The  earliest  relics  of  his  draftsmanship  date  back 
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to  a time  when  he  probably  had  but  the  first 
rudiments  of  speech ; and,  as  his  speech  deve- 
loped, he  was  bound  to  take  an  aesthetic  view 
of  it,  that  is,  to  be  more  pleased  with  some  sounds 
than  with  others. 

Among  all  the  means  of  beautifying  speech, 
Rhythm  stands  out  apart : and  the  first  ques- 
tion that  an  inquirer  will  ask  about  poetic  form 
will  be  this : Why  is  poetry  written  in  metres  P 
Is  metre  natural  to  it,  or  is  it  a mere  convention 
and  dispensable  ? 

Rhythm  of  words 

Rhythm  is  a difficult  subject,  and  we  must  be 
content  to  let  it  pass.  The  basis  of  our  feeling 
for  rhythm  is  probably  the  comfortable  satisfac- 
tion of  easy  and  graceful  muscular  motion  ; and 
if  you  wish  for  an  idea  of  rhythm  you  should 
train  your  feelings  to  follow  the  movements  of 
a fine  skater  or  a good  dancer. 

Speech-rhythm  is  infinite.  Well-written  prose 
is  as  rhythmical  as  verse,  and  in  both  prose  and 
verse  the  rhythms  should  be  congenial  to  the 
sense.  The  difference  between  the  rhythms  of 
prose  and  verse  is  this,  that  poetry  selects  cer- 
tain rhythms  and  makes  systems  of  them,  and 
these  repeat  themselves : and  this  is  metre. 
Whereas  the  rule  for  rhythm  in  well-constructed 
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prose  is  to  avoid  appearance  of  artifice  ; so  that 
t he  rhythms  must  not  appear  to  repeat  them- 
selves ; or  if  they  are  repeated  for  any  emotional 
or  logical  effect,  they  should  not  appear  to  make 
verses.  This  condition  may  be  most  simply 
stated  by  saying  that  metrical  verse  is  forbidden 
in  prose.  With  this  one  exception  the  rhythms 
of  prose  are  quite  free  : and  this  freedom  from 
constraint  causes  the  best  prose  to  be,  in  its 
rhythmic  quality,  superior  to  a poorly  con- 
structed poem,  where  the  repetition  of  the  metre 
has  often  enough  no  relation  to  the  meaning, 
and  only  serves  to  hamper  the  diction  ; as  you 
can  see  by  comparing  the  metrical  version  of  a 
Psalm — even  though  Milton  wrote  it — with  the 
prose  in  the  Prayer-book. 

There  is  a fine  hymn  by  Isaac  Watts,  ‘ O God, 
our  help  in  ages  past,’  frequently  sung  in  our 
churches,  which  in  ears  familiar  with  Coverdale’s 
prose  version  of  the  original  Psalm  xc  sounds 
futile  and  feeble,  and  almost  insincere  in  its 
decadent  artificiality. 

When  words  are  merely  strung  together  so 
as  to  fit  into  a poetic  metre,  much  more  of  the 
possible  beauty  of  rhythmic  speech  is  sacrificed 
than  can  be  gained  by  the  rhyme  and  prescribed 
cadences  that  please  a common  ear. 

But  the  poets  of  the  world,  in  their  purpose 
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of  making  speech  beautiful,  chose  to  set  it  out 
in  metres  : why  then  did  they  so  ? why  should 
poetry  have  confined  itself  to  metres  ? 

This  very  natural  inquiry  may  be  honestly 
satisfied  by  an  appeal  to  the  stupendous  results 
attained  by  the  great  poetic  metres.  The  ex- 
amination of  these  being  out  of  the  question,  I 
will  read  three  examples  of  English  blank  verse. 

First  Shakespeare;  this  is  how  the  somewhat 
footy  little  artist  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  can 
talk : 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this 
bank  ! 

Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears  : soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Sit,  Jessica  ; look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold. 
There’s  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  be- 
holdest 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins. 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  : 

But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

Now  Milton  ; the  Attendant  Spirit  in  Comus 
introduces  himself. 

Before  the  starry  threshold  of  Jove’s  Court 
My  mansion  is,  where  those  immortal  shapes 
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Of  bright  aereal  spirits  live  insphear’d 
In  Regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  Air, 
Above  the  smoke  and  stirr  of  this  dim  spot, 
Which  men  call  Earth,  and  with  low- 
thoughted  care 

Confin’d,  and  pester’d  in  this  pin-fold  here, 
Strive  to  keep  up  a frail,  and  feverish  being 
Unmindful  of  the  crown  that  Vei'tue  gives 
After  this  mortal  change,  to  her  true  Servants 
Amongst  the  enthron’d  Gods  on  Sainted 
seats. 

Yet  some  there  be  that  by  due  steps  aspire 
To  lay  their  just  hands  on  that  Golden  Key 
That  opes  the  Palace  of  Eternity : 

To  such  my  errand  is,  and  hut  for  such, 

I would  not  soil  these  pure  Ambrosial  weeds, 
With  the  rank  vapours  of  this  Sin-worn 
mould. 

Now  Shelley,  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Earth 
talks  with  Prometheus. 

Ere  Babylon  was  dust, 

The  Magus  Zoroaster,  my  dead  child, 

Met  his  own  image  walking  in  the  garden. 
That  apparition,  sole  of  men,  he  saw. 

For  know  there  are  tzvo  worlds  of  life  and 
death : 

One,  that  which  thou  beholdest ; but  the  other 
Is  underneath  the  grave,  where  do  inhabit 
The  shadows  of  all  forms  that  think  and  live 
Till  death  unite  them,  and  they  part  no  more: 
Dreams  and  the  light  imaginings  of  men , 
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And  all  that  faith  creates  or  love  desires, 
Terrible,  strange,  sublime  and  beauteous  shapes. 
There  thou  art,  and  dost  hang,  a writhing  shade, 
’Mid  whirlwind-peopled  mountains  : all  the  gods 
Are  there,  and  all  the  powers  of  nameless  worlds. 
Vast,  sceptred  phantoms : heroes,  men  and  beasts ; 
And  Demogorgon,  a tremendous  gloom. 

These  passages  are  in  the  most  prosaic  of  all 
our  English  metres,  and  though  it  has  no  rhyme 
to  mark  its  periods,  yet  the  metrical  unit  is  so 
effective  and  convincing  that  one  cannot  imagine 
it  to  be  wrong  in  principle. 

The  common  explanation  of  the  metrical 
charm  is,  I believe,  the  love  of  patterns,  and  it 
is  true  that  metrical  poems  can  all  be  well  con- 
sidered as  word-patterns ; there  are  certain 
stanza-forms  in  which  the  pattern  is  very  ob- 
trusive : yet  I prefer  to  take  a somewhat  wider 
principle  for  basis. 

First,  all  artistic  beauty  exhibits  a mastery, 
a triumph  of  grace  : and  this  implies  a difficulty 
overcome, — for  no  mastery  of  grace  can  appear 
in  the  doing  of  whatever  you  suppose  any  man 
could  do  with  equal  ease  if  he  chose.  And  since 
in  a perfect  work  (music  perhaps  provides  the 
best  examples)  all  difficulty  is  so  mastered  that 
it  entirely  disappears,  and  would  not  be  thence 
inferred, — it  is  necessary  that  for  general  appre- 
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ciation  there  should  be  some  recognition  or  con- 
sciousness of  the  formal  conditions,  in  which 
the  difficulty  is  implicit.  And  thus  one  of  the 
uses  of  second-rate  works  of  art  is  that  they 
reveal  and  remind  us  of  the  material  obstacles. 

Now  the  limitation  of  metre  is  of  a kind  which 
particularly  satisfies  the  conditions  just  de- 
scribed : because  it  offers  a form  which  the 
hearers  recognise  and  desire,  and  by  its  recur- 
rence keeps  it  steadily  in  view.  Its  practical 
working  may  be  seen  in  the  unpopularity  of 
poems  that  are  written  in  unrecognised  metres, 
and  the  favour  shown  to  well-established  forms 
by  the  average  reader.  His  pleasure  is  in  some 
proportion  to  his  appreciation  of  the  problem. 

Secondly,  a great  deal  of  our  pleasure  in 
beauty,  whether  natural  or  artistic,  depends  on 
slight  variations  of  a definite  form.  Fancy  if 
all  roses  were  as  similar  in  shape  as  all  equi- 
lateral triangles ! The  fundamental  motive  of 
this  pleasure  may  be  described  as  a balance  be- 
tween the  expected  and  the  unexpected — the 
expected  being  a sedative  soothing  lulling  prin- 
ciple, and  the  unexpected  a stimulating  awaken- 
ing principle.  Too  much  of  the  type  would 
be  tedious,  too  much  of  the  unexpected  would 
worry.  The  unexpected  stimulates  the  con- 
sciousness, but  you  must  also  be  conscious  of 
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the  type.  Or  this  balance  may  be  regarded  as 
a strife  between  two  things,  the  fixed  type  and 
the  freedom  of  the  variations : and  metre  gives 
the  best  possible  opportunity  for  this  kind  of 
play,  which  is  really  comparable  to  Nature’s, 
for  no  two  lines  of  a poem  are  exactly  alike : 
they  differ  much  as  do  the  leaves  of  a tree  : and 
a pleasure  arises  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
normal  rhythm  (the  type)  beneath  the  varieties 
which  the  poet  delights  to  extend  and  elabo- 
rate : his  skill  in  this  sort  of  embroidery  being 
to  push  its  disguises  as  far  as  he  dare  without 
breaking  away  from  the  type. 

The  ancient  Greeks  were  as  pre-eminent  in 
scientific  thought  as  they  were  in  art,  and  since 
their  early  poetry  still  maintains  its  pre-emi- 
nence we  are  scarcely  in  a position  to  question  the 
propriety  of  the  metrical  principles  which  we  have 
inherited  from  them.  If  any  man  should  ever 
invent  a form  superior  to  metre,  the  world  would 
be  much  indebted  to  him  ; but  we  can  hardly 
imagine  it,  and  may  therefore  take  metre  as  a ne- 
cessity of  the  conditions  and  justified  by  results. 


Diction 

I hope  by  such  considerations  to  have  demon- 
strated the  propriety  and  almost  the  necessity  of 
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the  metrical  form  of  poetry.  The  other  beauties 
of  speech  can  be  grouped  under  Diction. 

However  spontaneously  the  perfect  poem  may 
spring  up  in  the  poet’s  mind,  like  a melody  in 
the  mind  of  Mozart,  the  conditions  to  be  ful- 
filled— over  and  above  the  elaboration  of  the 
metre — are 

First,  the  right  words  : secondly,  those  words 
in  the  right  order  : thirdly,  the  agreeable  sound 
of  them  in  sequence. 

And  these  three  rightnesses  are  the  factors  of 
style,  that  supreme  gift  which  immortalises  the 
utterance  of  such  different  minds  as  Blaise  Pas- 
cal and  Robert  Burns : for  the  laws  are  very 
similar  in  prose  and  in  poetry.  I shall  pass 
them  over,  because  such  a brief  account  of  them 
as  we  should  have  time  for  would  be  dull.1 

1 If  any  one  should  be  curious  to  see  how  dull,  he  may 
read  to  the  end  of  this  note,  which  I append  for  the  sake 
of  completeness. 

First  as  to  the  choice  of  words : What  words  are  the 
right  words  in  poetic  diction  ? Plainly  their  sound  must 
be  one  ruling  consideration — as  may  be  proved  by  the  ill 
effect  of  extreme  dissonance  : yet  their  chief  power  lies 
either  in  their  absolute  correctness,  or  in  what  is  called 
their  suggestiveness,  and  this,  which  is  the  greater  poetic 
beauty,  lurks  commonly  in  the  fringes  of  the  concepts,  as 
was  explained  when  we  spoke  of  words  as  ideas.  When 
correctness  and  suggestiveness  coincide  their  power  can 
be  so  great  that  quality  of  sound  is  sometimes  outclassed ; 
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On  order  of  words 

But  I think  I may  venture  a short  account  of 
order.  What  is  meant  by  a right  Order  of 
words  ? The  principle  is  important  and  very 

and  harshness  is  unheeded.  This  we  willingly  concede  to 
the  imperfection  of  language,  which  is  not  so  constituted 
as  to  combine  all  excellencies,  whence  the  lesser  must  give 
way.  Our  English  words  especially  have  been  shamefully 
and  shabbily  degraded,  and  are  daily  worsening,  so  as  to 
be  often  very  ill-adapted  for  poetic  use.  And  the  swarm- 
ing homophones  need  special  treatment. 

As  to  the  sound  of  words  in  sequence.  Pure  Euphony, 
i.  e.  the  agreeable  sound  of  a sequence  of  syllables,  is  as 
difficult  a subject  as  rhythm  : and  it  is  like  rhythm  in 
this,  that  the  ultimate  judge  is  the  expert  ear,  which  de- 
pends on  a natural  gift : and  again,  as  in  rhythm,  there 
are  certain  conditions  which  almost  all  men  would  agree 
to  call  pleasant,  and  others  which  they  would  deem  un- 
pleasant : but  there  is  no  universal  principle  that  can  be 
adduced  to  check  the  vagaries  of  taste  or  false  fancy,  since 
what  theories  have  been  proposed  are  themselves  ex- 
amples of  false  fancy : Either,  for  instance,  that  the  vowels 
correspond  respectively  to  the  primary  colours,  and  should 
be  grouped  as  those  colours  should  be  : or  that  euphony 
is  actually  a musical  melody  made  by  the  inherent  pitch 
of  the  vowels,  the  sequences  of  which  must  be  determined 
exactly  as  if  we  were  composing  a musical  air  of  those  in- 
herent notes.  The  great  indefinable  complication  is  that 
this  euphony,  especially  in  poetry,  is  fused  with  the  mean- 
ing : and  this  fusion  of  sound  and  sense  is  the  magic  of  the 
greatest  poetry.  But  even  where  the  poet’s  success  is 
most  conspicuous  and  convincing,  we  are  often  quite 
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simple,  but  in  application  so  subtle  that  it  is 
seldom  recognised.  You  may  easily  come  at  it 
by  imagining  the  talk  of  savages  in  a language 
that  has  no  grammar.  In  such  a language  a 
speaker  could  not  make  himself  understood 

unable  to  determine  on  what  it  actually  depends : it  is 
known  only  by  its  effects. 

In  English  we  find,  strangely  enough,  that  the  eye  comes 
meddling  in  with  the  business  of  the  ear,  and  causes  delu- 
sion. Our  words  are  so  commonly  spelt  so  differently 
from  their  pronunciation  that  few  writers  know  what 
sounds  they  are  dictating ; the  word  is  a visible  thing, 
‘ pleasant  to  the  eye  and  desirable  to  make  one  wise  ’,  it  is 
perhaps  of  ancient  and  high  descent,  with  a heroic  history, 
it  comes  ‘ trailing  clouds  of  glory  ’ : but  that  it  has  been 
phonetically  degraded  into  an  unworthy  or  ugly  sound  is 
overlooked. 

I might  give  as  an  example  the  word  Dti’dal  in  the  quota- 
tion from  Shelley  on  p.  22.  The  original  Greek  word  had 
a pleasant  sound  and  a rich  familiar  signification : in 
English  it  has  no  meaning  for  most  men, and  is  pronounced 
deedle  (like  needle ),  and  if  it  were  so  spelt  I doubt  if  any 
poet  would  use  it.  Shakespeare  might  have  made  fun  of 
it  in  Peter  Quince’s  play,  and  have  set  diddle  alongside  of 
Phibbus  and  Ninny  for  the  use  of  that  immortal  actor, 
bidly  Bottom. 

Euphony  must  also  include  the  purely  musical  effects  of 
a metre,  when  this  is  in  delicate  agreement  with  the  mood 
of  the  poem .-  it  so  enhances  the  emotional  effect  of  a 
harmonious  sequence  of  words  as  to  overrule  common 
proprieties  of  order,  and  the  melody  will  require  that  the 
sonorous  words  shall  respect  its  intention  and  fall  into  the 
positions  that  it  prescribes. 
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except  by  putting  his  words  in  a certain  order. 
If,  for  instance,  he  wished  to  tell  you  that  he 
went  from  one  place  to  another,  from  A to  B, 
and  had  no  prepositions  like  our  to  and  from,  he 
would  have  to  put  A first  and  B second ; that 
is,  he  would  have  to  set  his  nouns  in  the  order  in 
which  he  wished  the  idea  of  his  movement  to 
enter  your  mind.  And  this  principle  remains 
the  primary  law  of  order  in  good  speech,  whether 
prose  or  poetry : the  words  should  be  in  the 
order  of  the  ideas  ; and  poetry  differs  from  prose 
only  in  its  more  aesthetic  and  subtler  conception 
of  the  proper  sequence,  and  in  the  greater  arti- 
fices that  it  is  able  to  employ,  and  the  greater 
difficulties  that  it  has  to  overcome. 

There  are  all  manner  of  exceptions  to  this 
rule  ; but  the  most  apparent  inconsistencies  are 
manifestly  dependent  on  the  primary  value  of 
the  m le  : for  instance,  an  idea  in  an  unexpected 
position  in  the  sentence  is  often  most  effective  : 
but  the  surprise  is  due  to  its  being  either  gram- 
matically or  conceptually  out  of  order. 

The  commonest  cause  of  ineffective  expression 
in  bad  writers  of  verse  is  that  they  choose  their 
grammar  so  as  to  set  the  words  that  they  wish 
to  use  in  the  order  most  convenient  to  the  metre. 
The  born  writer  or  speaker  is  the  man  whose 
ideas  flow  spontaneously  in  a simple  grammar 
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which  preserves  the  right  order  of  ideas.  A fixed 
poetic  metre  must  of  course  increase  the  diffi- 
culty of  right  order,  and  thus  heighten  the 
beauty  and  triumph  and  rarity  of  full  success. 


PART  II 

Art  for  the  working  man 

You  must  very  well  know,  and  I should  not 
wish  to  disguise  from  you,  my  intention  in  speak- 
ing to  you  of  Poetry. 

One  main  purpose  of  your  society  is  to  obtain 
and  assure  for  the  working  men  in  England  more 
leisure,  in  order  that  they  may  enjoy  the  fuller 
spiritual  privileges  which  imply  a higher  educa- 
tion ; and  I am,  as  you  know,  in  sympathy  with 
you,  and  we  are  all  agreed  that — apart  from  your 
just  and  honourable  aspirations  to  individual 
development — a democracy  that  is  to  flourish 
must  be  an  educated  democracy. 

I do  not  wish  to  talk  politics,  nor  to  theorise 
on  the  enormous  practical  difficulties  of  demo- 
cracy ; I speak  only  of  your  desire  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  the  fine  arts,  and  I deal  with 
that  art  which  I am  best  fitted  to  describe. 
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As  for  your  personal  development. 

The  reason  why  the  working  man’s  work  does 
not  satisfy  him,  and  is  therefore  provocative  of 
social  disorganisation,  is  that  it  is  generally  con- 
cerned with  the  allocation  or  adaptation  of  some 
special  object  for  some  remote  purpose,  which 
purpose  is  itself  only  imperceptibly  related  to 
the  life  of  the  spirit,  if  indeed  it  is  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  related  to  it  at  all. 

For  instance,  it  is  possible  to  be  convinced 
that  railroads  may  subserve  to  human  perfec- 
tion ; certainly  they  can  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose ; but  it  is  evident  that  they  are  very  com- 
monly the  purveyors  of  man’s  wasteful  and  need- 
less luxury,  and  that  they  have  added  greatly  to 
the  vain  feverish  turmoil,  which  is  the  worst  foe 
to  spiritual  life. 

Now  this  being  so,  it  is  difficult  for  a man, 
whose  occupation  is  the  straightening  of  rails,  to 
feel  any  enthusiasm  for  his  work  beyond  what 
he  may  get  from  the  straightness  of  the  rail  and 
his  skill  in  straightening  it.  There  is  no  actual 
beauty,  no  field  for  the  play  of  his  mind,  and  no 
spiritual  contact. 

This  is  a fair  example  of  how  the  laborious 
conditions  of  modern  civilisation  are  unworthy 
of  man’s  faculties.  The  best  that  can  be  made 
of  such  work  is  to  regard  it  as  a useful  applica- 
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tion  of  the  necessary  and  healthy  exercise  of  the 
muscles,  and  to  accept  what  satisfaction  can  be 
got  from  doing  the  job  well,  and  remembering 
that  it  is  of  service  to  others  and  required  for 
their  physical  convenience.  This  utilitarian  as- 
pect is  wholesome  and  good ; but  it  does  not 
satisfy  man’s  nature,  and  it  is  your  experience 
that  has  rightly  led  you  to  look  for  escape. 

Now,  if  you  are  to  have  intelligent  communion 
with  the  fine  arts,  it  is  necessary  that  your  con- 
tact with  them  should  not  be  mere  casual  diver- 
sion and  amusement  ; the  fanciful  pleasure  which 
that  might  afford  could  be  no  permanent  satis- 
faction. This  sort  of  external  contact  is  inevit- 
able and  pleasant,  but  your  desire  for  these 
things  is  within  you,  and  (unless  it  be  only  a 
superficial  curiosity  or  vanity  or  mistaken  envy  ) 
it  is  an  emotion  which  must  grow  by  natural 
development  through  personal  education  and 
purification. 

Some  sort  of  guidance  as  to  what  you  should 
be  looking  for,  if  not  absolutely  essential,  may 
be  of  good  service  : especially  because  the  objects 
which  will  present  themselves  to  you  as  works  of 
fine  art  are  most  miscellaneous  in  kind,  and 
often  ingenious  fakes  and  shams,  commercial 
wares.  In  art,  as  in  everything,  there  is  more 
bad  than  good,  more  false  than  true.  The 
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greatest  number  of  serious  art-products  are 
mostly  imitations  of  art, — and  if  I say  that 
nothing  is  less  like  a work  of  art  than  its  imita- 
tion  (even  though  it  should  deceive),  you  will 
understand  what  is  meant  by  such  a parados, 
if  you  allow  poetry  to  be  (as  I contend)  spon- 
taneous ; for  it  is  plain  that  a conscious  imitation 
of  such  a spontaneous  process  must  be  almost  its 
opposite.1 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  two  activities  are  com- 
monly mixed  together  in  varying  proportions. 

When  I was  a small  child,  music  excited  in 
me  the  deepest  wonder ; and  a military  band, 
that  used  to  play  in  the  open  air  where  I could 
get  at  it,  was  the  best  thing  I knew.  I would 

1 By  spontaneous  I do  not  of  course  mean  instan- 
taneous : only  that  the  natural  impulse  must  arise  of  itself 
and  be  strong  enough  to  suggest  and  develop  its  own  form. 
It  may  come  to  perfection  only  after  long  conscious  toil 
and  difficulty — and  the  sort  of  toil  is  different  in  the  differ- 
ent arts.  I n all  of  them  the  Reason  is  a most  active  help- 
mate, but  always  the  servant  of  the  emotion.  It  is  a note 
of  the  consummate  artist  that  th  more  he  works  on  his 
production,  the  more  he  ‘ touches  it  up  ’,  the  more  ' spon- 
taneous ’ it  will  appear.  That  is  the  object  of  his  toil  in 
the  mastery  of  his  material : and  his  conscious  Reason 
works  humbly  for  him  in  the  field  of  aesthetics,  having 
become,  so  to  speak,  the  conscious  activity  of  his  instinct. 
But  a lesser  artist  when  he  seeks  to  better  his  original 
sketch  will  ruin  it  by  the  irrelevant  additions  or  substitu- 
tions of  another  mood. 
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escape  from  the  nursery-maid  and  steal  between 
the  legs  of  the  performers  into  the  magic  circle, 
where  I could  stand  close  under  the  instruments 
and  drink  in  their  peculiar  sonorities  to  my 
heart’s  content.  The  spectacle  of  my  innocent 
delight  must  have  amused  the  bandsmen  and 
lightened  the  monotony  of  their  routine : but 
I fancy  that  the  bassoon-player  may  have  been 
annoyingly  rallied  bvhis  comrades  for  the  special 
attention  that  his  particular  performance  won 
from  me ; for  the  low  notes  of  his  register  amazed 
me  as  much  as  anything  of  the  kind  ever  has 
since,  and  I do  not  know  that  I have  now  quite 
lost  my  original  feeling  towards  them. 

Well,  one  day  when  I was  exploring  the  cellars 
beneath  my  father’s  house,  I suddenly  beheld  all 
my  favourite  instruments  lying  in  a heap  in  front 
of  me ; basshorns,  trombones,  saxhorns,  and  all 
the  rest  of  them,  dusty  indeed  and  tarnished  by 
years  of  neglect,  but  there  they  were,  of  full  size, 
the  real  things. 

The  account  of  their  presence  was  that  my 
father  had  once  provided  this  orchestral  appa- 
ratus for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  friends : but 
that  was  in  Oxford,  and  in  his  country  house 
there  had  been  no  use  for  them,  and  they  were 
thrown  aside. 

I thought  that  the  time  of  my  life  had  come  ; 
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and  one  by  one  I took  them  up  and  blew  into 
them,  expecting  to  evoke  the  marvellous  tones 
that  I so  loved.  Of  course  I blew  in  vain  : but, 
supposing  that  the  instruments  had  got  out  of 
working  order,  I persisted  in  the  hope  that  at 
least  one  of  them  might  have  its  virtue  still  left 
in  it.  My  disappointment  was  intense. 

Why  this  old  memory  should  have  been 
awaked  in  me  just  at  this  juncture  I cannot  say. 
It  is  a genuine  example  of  the  spontaneous  move- 
ment of  the  concepts,  and  though  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  wholly  applicable  I accept  it  as  it  came. 
One  association,  I suppose,  may  be  that  I should 
have  been  very  glad  if  somebody  had  told  me 
about  those  horns,  and  how  their  sound  was  pro- 
duced. And  since  it  is  probable  that  many  of 
you  will  soon  be  writing  poetry — indeed  I should 
do  you  wrong  to  suppose  that  you  have  not 
already  begun — it  may  be  just  as  well  that  you 
should  know  how  the  horn  is  blown. 

Relation  of  Poetry  to  Morals  and  Religion 

The  view  of  Poetry  which  I have  presented  to 
you  suggests  two  enormous  questions,  namely, 
the  relation  of  Poetry  to  Morals  and  to  Religion  : 
for  it  is  evident  that  the  basis  of  all  three  must 
be  the  same,  that  is,  they  all  spring  from  those 
universal  primary  emotions  of  Man’s  Spirit,  which 
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lead  us  naturally  towards  Beauty  and  Truth. 
Indeed  the  difficulty  here  is  not  in  relating  Poetry 
with  Morals  and  Religion,  but  in  discriminating 
between  them  : for  we  might  almost  contend  that 
Morals  is  that  part  of  Poetry  which  deals  with 
conduct,  and  Religion  that  part  of  it  which  deals 
with  the  idea  of  God. 

Morals 

As  for  Morals.  If  you  read  the  moral  philo- 
sophers much  you  will  find  a very  dry  corpus  of 
irreconcilable  doctrines,  which  bear  no  compari- 
son with  what  the  poets  can  give  you.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  you  will  recognise  to  be 
an  inspired  moral  poem,  which  is  rejected  by  the 
philosophers. 

On  this  vast  subject  I shall  offer  only  one 
practical  remark,  which  is  this  : 

You  will  often  hear  it  asserted,  as  an  en- 
lightened doctrine,  that  Art  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Morality : Art,  you  will  be  assured,  is 
non-moral. 

Now  this  is  true  only  in  so  far  as  we  take 
Morals  to  mean  the  conventional  code  of  conduct 
recognised  by  the  society  to  which  we  happen  to 
belong.  Art,  it  is  true,  has  little  to  do  with 
that.  But  pure  Ethics  is  man’s  moral  beauty, 
and  can  no  more  be  dissociated  from  Art  than 
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any  other  kind  of  beauty,  and,  being  man’s  highest 
beauty,  it  has  the  very  first  claim  to  recognition. 

Morals  can  be  excluded  from  Art  only  by  the 
school  which  maintains  that  Art  is  nothing  but 
competent  Expression , and  that,  since  what  I call 
ugly  can  be  as  competently  expressed  as  what 
I call  beautiful,  Art  can  make  no  distinction. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  no  strict  line  of  distinc- 
tion can  be  drawn,  and  that  the  average  man’s 
conception  of  beauty  is  absurdly  limited  and  con- 
ventional ; also  that  as  much  admirable  skill  may 
be  used  in  the  expression  of  crime  as  of  virtue 
and  so  on  : the  portrait  of  a man  suffering  from 
confluent  small-pox  might  thus  be  a masterpiece  ; 
but  if  theorists  assert  that  all  these  things  are 
equally  beautiful  because  equally  capable  of 
competent  expression,  and  that  such  expression 
(which  expression  after  all  produces  different 
impressions  on  different  minds)  makes  all  things 
equally  beautiful, — to  this  I reply  that  we  live 
in  a free  country  where  every  one  may  think  and 
say  what  he  pleases. 

The  championship  of  ugliness  seems  to  be  but 
a part  of  the  general  denial  of  the  ordinary  dis- 
tinctions between  good  and  bad  of  all  kinds. 
The  argument  is  this.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
the  distinction  which  is  commonly  drawn  between 
beautiful  and  ugly  or  good  and  bad  is  merely 
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due  to  mankind  seeing  all  things  from  a human 
point  of  view.  But  this  is  the  only  possible 
point  of  view  for  mankind  to  take : his  pre- 
tended universal  standpoint  is  really  only  one 
particular  attitude  of  his  mind : for  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  the  ‘universality’  which  he 
imagines  can  be  a complete  universality,  or  any- 
thing like  it : and  if  it  was  so,  then  the  object  of 
introducing  it  into  art  could  only  be  to  make  art 
inhuman ; which  is  absurd. 

At  least  that  is  how  the  case  appears  to  me ; 
but  this  summary  way  of  disposing  of  it  neglects 
many  side  issues,  on  which  agreement  is  not  to 
be  expected  nor  wholly  to  be  desired. 


Religion 

As  to  the  relation  of  Poetry  to  religion.  True 
Religion,  the  conviction  and  habit  of  a personal 
communion  between  the  soul  and  God,  is  of  too 
unique  and  jealous  a temper  to  allow  of  any 
artistic  predominance : and  yet  we  find  the  best 
expression  of  it  in  Poetry : indeed  the  poetic 
expression  of  the  spiritual  life  is  of  such  force 
that  its  beauty  may  hold  the  mind  in  slavery  to 
false  ideals. 

I believe  it  to  be  greatly  due  to  this  that  the 
English  people  are  still  mentally  enslaved  to  a 
conception  of  God  altogether  unworthy  and 
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incompatible  with  oar  better  notions  : and,  if  it  is 
the  old  Hebrew  poetry  which  is  greatly  respon- 
sible for  this  delusion,  then  it  seems  reasonable 
to  look  to  our  own  poets  for  our  release. 

On  this  general  question  of  religion  I shall 
take  only  that  one  poiut.  We  have  spiritually 
outgrown  the  theology  of  the  Reformation,  and 
our  churches,  in  endeavouring  to  make  their 
obsolete  ideals  work,  find  their  most  effective 
agent  in  the  beauty  of  our  English  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  which,  while  secular  art 
was  in  decay,  captured  the  artistic  susceptibility 
of  the  people. 

Art  was  discouraged  by  the  Reformers,  it  was 
uncongenial  to  their  furious  and  somewhat  gross 
minds  ; and  it  was  at  the  cost  of  the  destruction 
of  a priceless  heritage  of  mediaeval  art  that  they 
got  rid  of  their  mental  servitude  to  Papistry, 
which  its  beauty  embellished  and  sanctified. 
That  alliance  of  art  with  the  monstrous  eccle- 
siastical system  which  Rome  had  built  on  the 
Gospels  drove  art  into  disrepute  : but  since  man 
cannot  live  in  the  absence  of  all  ideals  of  beauty, 
the  people  satisfied  their  craving  for  it  by  the 
beauty  of  the  religious  literature,  when  the  Bible 
was  put  into  every  man’s  hands.  Art  was  thus 
diverted,  and  its  place  appropriated  by  the 
religious  ideals  of  the  Reformation ; but  these 
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being  archaic  and  harsh,  and  in  some  respects  a 
real  defection  from  Christian  law  to  the  Mosaic, 
and  from  one  point  of  view  a political  compro- 
mise, the  substitute  daily  grew  less  convincing 
and  satisfying,  and  now,  when  its  ideal,  if  ever 
it  had  one,  is  practically  dead,  our  people  have 
neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.  Religion  and 
art  have  equally  suffered. 

The  Christian  churches  will  not  leave  the 
old  ruts.  The  Pope  still  hankers  after  tem- 
poral power,  and  to  get  it  would  crown  Tiglath- 
Pileser  in  St.  Peter’s,  while  our  Protestant  church 
still  begins  its  morning  devotions  by  singing  of 
‘ God  swearing  in  his  wrath  that  his  people 
should  not  enter  into  his  rest’. 

Now  in  the  religion  of  Christ,  which,  whether 
we  will  it  or  not,  whether  we  know  it  or  not,  is 
deeply  ingrained  in  our  heart’s  reverence  and 
the  life  of  our  souls,  and  is  ever  rebuking  and 
overruling  our  conduct — in  this  world-conquer- 
ing Christianity  the  essentials  are  love  and  unity 
and  brotherhood.  But  look  at  the  Protestant 
sects,  all  quarrelling  about  crude  absurdities  and 
ridiculous  unessentials.  And  ask  yourselves  how 
the  Church  shall  be  purified  and  edified  when 
those  who  should  compose  it  remain  outside 
of  it. 
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Collaboration  of  Democracy  in  Art  and  Religion 

And  in  Art  also  I believe  that  your  collabora- 
tion is  all-important : but  the  conditions  are 
more  difficult.  In  both  Art  and  Religion  it  is 
true  that  one  would  wish  every  man  to  be  effec- 
tive, in  so  far  as  that  is  possible.  In  Art,  as  in 
Religion,  we  look  for  salvation  in  individual 
emotion  : but  Art  is  nothing  if  not  creative,  and 
on  that  side  of  the  subject  William  Morris  spoke 
freelv  and  well, — I guess  that  much  of  your 
enthusiasm  may  be  inspired  by  his  exhortations. 

The  aesthetic  gospel  of  William  Morris  is  easy 
to  preach,  and  it  would  not  be  so  difficult  to  act 
on  if  you  had  been  brought  up  in  a good  tradi- 
tion. In  the  absence  of  that  you  must  serve  a 
long  apprenticeship  in  studying  the  works  of  the 
great  masters.  Not  that  we  are  to  be  enslaved 
to  those  old  models ; but  until  we  understand 
them  we  shall  not  understand  either  the  limit  of 
our  faculties  or  the  conditions  of  success. 
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p.  10,  line  4.  A friend  warns  me  that  this  sentence 
needs  qualification,  indeed  my  utterance  provoked  the 
protest  of  a gnostic  at  the  time  ; and  it  is  an  axiom  with 
some  philosophers  that  there  is  no  problem  concerning 
man  which  his  intellect  or  Reason  is  incapable  of  solving. 
But  I suppose  that  such  gnostics  would  associate  Instinct 
with  Reason,  nor  did  I dogmatise  against  the  ‘may  be’, 
but  asserted  the  ‘ has  not  been 

Throughout  my  address  the  antagonism  of  Reason  and 
Instinct  must  appear  exaggerated,  because  it  is  their 
differentiation  and  opposition  that  is  being  attended  to. 
Where  they  mingle  it  is  impossible  to  dissociate  them, 
and  difficult  to  consider  them  apart ; and  yet  the  sense 
of  my  general  contention  is  plain  enough,  and  may  be 
well  illustrated  and  sustained  by  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  gnome  that  it  is  easier  for  a man  to  act 
rightly  than  to  give  a true  and  reasonable  account  of  his 
motives  : and  so  I think  that  most  sensible  people,  when 
they  are  faced  with  a perplexing  problem  of  conduct, 
trust  much  less  to  deliberation  and  Reason  than  to  a 
‘ growing  conviction  ’ which  they  allow  to  mature  without 
conscious  interference.  So,  too,  the  advantage  which 
religious  people  find  in  prayer,  when  they  seek  inward 
light  to  guide  them,  implies  a definite  rejection  of  logical 
deliberation  in  favour  of  instinct  and  feeling ; for  they 
accept  that  as  the  channel  if  not  the  source  of  their 
guidance.  So,  again,  the  respect  for  ‘ revelation  ’ and 
1 inspiration  ’,  when  these  are  freed  from  the  husks  which 
theologians  are  so  intent  to  shape  and  carve,  is  merely 
the  recognition  of  genius  (as  I have  defined  it)  in  things 
spiritual.  Certainly,  also,  any  artist  who  has  got  into 
trouble  with  his  work  will  put  it  aside,  and  wait  for 
a subconscious  solution. 

p.  20.  The  analysis  of  Keats’s  lines  is  from  my  Essay 
on  Keats,  published  1895. 

p.  23.  The  quotation  from  Huxley  is  from  Lay  Ser- 
mons, Macmillan,  pp.  122-5. 

On  pp.  9 and  23  the  phrases  in  inverted  commas  are 
from  my  friend  George  Santayana’s  book,  Reason  in  Art, 
Constable,  1905. 
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GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Bethlehem. 

Bethlehem  is  situated  in  the  beautiful  Lehigh  Valley, 
a region  noted  for  its  great  natural  beauty,  for  its 
teeming  industries,  and  for  many  historical  associations 
connecting  it  with  the  era  of  the  Revolution.  Bethlehem 
is  widely  known  as  the  center  of  the  Moravian  settle- 
ments in  America.  Their  stately  and  venerable  mother 
church  adorns  the  center  of  the  city.  Grouped  around 
it  are  the  quaint  old  buildings  which  housed  the  pioneers 
of  the  sect,  and  the  cherished  graveyard  in  which  they 
sleep.  Here  Washington’s  exhausted  soldiers  rested  af- 
ter their  long  retreat  from  Germantown,  and  the  building 
still  stands  in  which  the  sick  and  wounded  were  nursed. 
Five  hundred  of  their  number  were  buried  on  a neighbor- 
ing ridge.  Washington  himself  had  his  headquarters  here 
in  the  famous  old  “Sun  Inn.’’ 

Along  the  south  bank  of  the  Lehigh  for  about  three  miles 
extends  the  great  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company, 
whose  Cyclopean  furnaces  and  engines  are  active  night 
and  day.  Above  and  beyond  this,  serene  and  majestical 
on  the  slope  of  South  Mountain,  rest  the  buildings  and 
the  park  of  Lehigh  University,  flanked  on  either  side  by 
the  city.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Lehigh  is  a canal.  On 
each  bank  is  a double-track  railroad,  over  which  the  traf- 
fic is  heavy  and  constant. 

A view  of  this  magnificent  valley  is  indescribably  im- 
pressive, especially  in  the  early  morning,  when  the  mists 
are  still  asleep  in  its  nooks  and  glens,  and  the  muffled 
rumble  of  heavy  trains  suggests  mystery  and  power,  and 
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calls  the  thoughts  downward  toward  the  great  cities 
and  the  sea,  or  away  into  the  distant  mountains  with 
their  age-long  accumulations  and  their  millions  of  toilers. 
The  great  enterprises,  the  railroads,  and  the  University, 
bring  men  here  who  are  leaders  of  thought  and  captains 
of  industry,  and  the  boys  who  see  them  in  the  flesh  are 
thrilled  to  emulation,  and  realize  vividly  the  prizes  of  effi- 
ciency and  the  glory  of  leadership  in  this  stirring  age. 

Bethlehem  is  distant  from  Philadelphia  fifty-seven 
miles  by  the  Reading  Railway;  while  New  York,  eighty- 
six  miles  away,  is  reached  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
or  by  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey.  The  city  is 
thus  accessible  from  all  points.  It  possesses  the  advan- 
tages of  good  air,  pure  water,  and  attractive,  stimulating 
surroundings.  Malaria  is  unknown,  and  students  find  the 
climate  salubrious  and  bracing. 


History  of  Foundation  of  School. 

(From  an  address  delivered  at  the  school  Dec.  21, 
1917,  by  Mr.  George  R.  Booth,  Class  of  ’82,  and  a present 
Trustee). 

As  one  of  the  few  who  are  left  of  the  many  pupils  of 
the  Bethlehem  Preparatory  School  who  had  the  privilege 
and  the  honor  of  personal  contact  with  its  founder,  I have 
been  asked  by  Mr.  Tuggey  to  tell  you  something  of  the 
man  who  founded  the  school  and  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  the  school  originated.  It  was  only  a short  time 
after  the  founding  of  the  school  that  I attended  as  a pupil 
and  prepared  for  the  entrance  examinations  at  Lehigh 
University.  William  Frederick  Augustus  Ulrich  was 
born  in  Germany,  November  30,  1847,  and  died  in  Bethle- 
hem, November  18th,  1897.  He  was  educated  in  one  of 
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the  German  schools,  or  gymnasia  as  they  are  called,  and 
also  went  to  the  University  of  Berlin,  where  he  attended 
lectures  and  obtained  his  degree  or,  as  we  say,  graduated. 
The  mere  mention  of  these  institutions  of  learning  bears 
witness  to  the  thoroughness  of  his  education,  but  those 
who  were  under  his  instructions  were  very  soon  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  he  was  not  only  an  enthusiastic 
teacher,  but  a man  whose  own  education  and  attainments 
were  of  the  most  thorough  and  far  reaching  kind. 

The  war  between  France  and  Germany,  known  as  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870,  took  place  when  Air.  Ul- 
rich was  a young  man,  and  as  a soldier  in  the  German 
Army  he  took  part  in  the  entire  war  and  was  present  in 
several  of  the  great  battles  and  was  twice  wounded.  Not 
long  after  the  close  of  the  war  he  came  to  this  country 
and  drifted  to  Bethlehem,  under  what  circumstances  or 
whether  by  accident,  I do  not  know.  The  founding  of 
the  Bethlehem  Preparatory  School,  as  it  is  now  called, 
like  the  beginnings  of  many  great  things  was  more  by 
accident  than  design.  When  Air.  Ulrich  was  in  Bethle- 
hem, and  before  he  had  fully  determined  what  he  would 
do  in  the  way  of  business,  he  happened  to  be  at  the  Le- 
high University  for  some  reason  and  fell  into  conversa- 
tion with  one  of  the  faculty  of  the  University,  Prof.  Ben- 
jamin W.  Frazier,  who  was  professor  of  metallurgy  and 
mineralogy.  Prof.  Frazier  after  talking  with  Air.  Ulrich 
for  a time  easily  discovered  that  he  was  a man  of  high 
education  and  ability.  As  Prof.  Frazier  had  two  sons, 
who  were  then  quite  young  and  whom  he  wished  in- 
structed in  German,  French,  Latin  and  Greek  as  well  as 
in  mathematics,  he  proposed  to  Air.  Ulrich  that  he  should 
act  as  tutor  for  his  boys  during  his  leisure  time  or  until 
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he  found  other  occupation,  which  would  prevent  his  per- 
forming these  duties.  Mr.  Ulrich  accepted  the  offer  and 
commenced  instructing  the  Frazier  boys,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  others  of  the  faculty  and  neighbors  made  use 
of  the  attainments  and  ability  of  Mr.  Ulrich  by  adding 
their  sons  to  the  class  already  formed  with  the  Frazier 
boys.  The  success  of  his  instruction  caused  his  fame  as  a 
teacher  to  spread  rapidly  and  it  was  a matter  of  only 
months  before  he  found  that  a school  for  boys  was  an  in- 
stitution needed  in  Bethlehem  and  that  here  was  an  open- 
ing and  opportunity  which  he  was  qualified  to  fill.  This 
was  in  1878  and  by  1880  the  school  was  both  a day  and 
boarding  school  with  some  fifty  or  sixty  students,  most  of 
them  preparing  for  entrance  to  college. 

The  success  which  Mr.  Ulrich  met  with  as  a teacher 
was  not  due  entirely  to  his  own  thorough  education,  but 
to  personal  characteristics  which  can  not  be  acquired,  but 
are  part  of  the  individual  himself.  He  had  a tremendous 
mental  and  physical  energy  and  was  filled  with  the  great- 
est enthusiasm  for  his  work,  which  enthusiasm  he  seemed 
able  in  a large  measure  to  impart  to  the  boys  under  his 
instruction.  It  was  a school  pre-eminent  for  hard  work. 
I doubt  if  there  has  ever  been  a school  where  great  tasks 
in  the  way  of  lessons  were  more  thoroughly  learned  than 
in  his  school.  He  took  boys  totally  unprepared  for  col- 
lege and  in  a few  months,  or  sometimes  weeks,  by  his 
power  of  persuasion  and  his  methods  of  enforcing  the 
performance  of  enormous  amounts  of  work,  succeeded  in 
preparing  them  for  the  rigid  entrance  examinations  of 
Lehigh  University.  He  had  a supreme  confidence  in  his 
own  ability  to  accomplish  that  which  he  started  to  do  and 
it  was  this  confidence  in  their  own  power  of  accomplish- 
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ment  which  he  was  able  to  instill  into  the  boys  whom  he 
was  preparing  for  college,  and  especially  those  who  had 
the  largest  amount  of  preparation  to  make  up  after  they 
came  to  his  school.  His  Assistant  Principal  and  the 
Headmaster  of  the  school  after  Mr.  Ulrich’s  death,  Prof. 
Howard  A.  Foering,  himself  a teacher  of  no  mean  ability, 
has  stated  that  Mr.  Ulrich  was  the  best  and  ablest  teacher 
that  he  had  ever  come  in  contact  with. 

It  is  a pleasure  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Ulrich’s  widow 
and  one  of  his  daughters  to  be  able  to  pay  this  tribute  to 
Mr.  Ulrich,  which  he  so  fully  deserved,  and  it  is  an  inter- 
esting matter  to  me  and  to  others  who  knew  Mr.  Ulrich 
to  determine  what  his  views  and  opinions  would  be  at 
this  time  when  the  entire  world  is  engaged  in  the  great- 
est war  of  history,  and  when  a state  of  war  exists  be- 
tween our  country  and  Germany,  Mr.  Ulrich’s  native 
land.  I feel,  however,  from  my  knowledge  of  Mr.  Ul- 
rich’s views  politically  and  socially,  growing  out  of  many 
conversations  with  him  in  the  years  after  I had  left 
school  and  college,  that  at  this  juncture  of  affairs  he 
would  be  heart  and  soul  an  American  and  in  full  accord 
with  the  policies  and  projects  of  the  United  States  in  the 
present  war.  Mrs.  Ulrich  and  her  children  feel  the  same 
way  in  regard  to  what  his  attitude  would  be. 

In  closing  I can  refer  to  the  success  at  the  present  day 
of  the  Bethlehem  Preparatory  School  due  to  the  thor- 
oughness of  its  methods  of  teaching  and  its  success  in  the 
preparation  of  boys  for  college,  and  say  without  hesita- 
tion that  the  elements  which  have  made  for  the  success 
of  the  school  were  made  a part  of  the  school  by  its 
founder,  Mr.  Ulrich,  and  that  he  himself  and  his  spirit 
were  infused  into  the  school  and  still  are  part  and  parcel 
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of  the  spirit  of  the  institution.  We  have  thus  a demon- 
stration that  a man's  work  lives  after  him. 

Purpose. 

During-  the  past  forty  years  we  have  sent  approxi- 
mately 1600  boys  to  various  colleges  and  universities.  Thor- 
ough work  is  our  standard  and  the  unanimous  endorse- 
ment of  our  work  by  colleges  and  universities,  and  the 
successful  record  of  our  students  are  abundant  evidence 
of  the  thoroughness  of  our  preparation.  The  purpose  of 
the  school  is  to  prepare  students  to  do  their  college  work 
with  pleasure  and  profit.  This  preparation  presupposes 
an  accumulation  of  a certain  degree  of  knowledge  and  the 
development  of  a certain  degree  of  power.  Careful  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  training  of  the  individual  student.  It 
is  our  unvarying  aim  to  set  each  boy  upon  his  own  legs, 
to  develop  his  courage,  his  independence,  and  his  confi- 
dence, so  that  he  acquires  the  habit  of  success  and  faces 
difficulties  with  the  proper  spirit. 

The  war  in  which  is  concentrating  all  the  world’s 
energy  that  can  be  spared  from  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, is  not  for  our  boys ; yet  very  soon  they  will  either 
have  to  bear  a part  in  it  beside  their  older  brothers,  or 
they  will  have  the  even  more  exacting  work  of  moving 
the  debris  and  ordering  the  chaos  that  the  storm  has  left. 
They  must  renew  and  reassemble  the  scattered  and  man- 
gled mechanism  of  civilization  for  the  great  forward 
movement  that  is  sure  to  come  when  the  rage  subsides. 
Never  in  human  history  has  there  been  such  a call  and 
such  vast  and  luring  opportunity  as  certainly  awaits  the 
generation  now  maturing.  Never  did  more  solemn  re- 
sponsibility rest  upon  those  who  are  building  the  men  of 
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the  future.  This  school  earnestly  desires  to  do  its  part  to 
key  the  hearts  and  minds  of  its  fledglings  for  the  great 
years  before  them. 


School  Location. 

The  school  is  located  near  the  intersection  of  Eighth 
Avenue  and  Broad  Street,  in  that  part  of  the  city  known 
as  the  West  Side,  on  a fine  level  tract,  high  above  the 
river  and  overlooking  the  city,  and  miles  away  from  the 
factories.  The  school  grounds  are  adjacent  to  the  build- 
ings. 

The  Bethlehem,  Allentown  and  Easton  trolley  cars 
pass  within  one  square,  and  people  coming  to  school  by 
trolley  should  alight  at  Eighth  Avenue.  Strangers  com- 
ing by  train  will  find  carriages  more  convenient  and  the 
charge  reasonable. 

Recitation  Halls  and  Dormitories. 

The  main  building,  erected  in  1901,  is  a substantial 
four-story  brick  structure,  fully  equipped  and  modern  in 
every  detail.  Later  an  extension  was  added  to  the  main 
building  conforming  to  it  in  architectural  appearance. 
This  extension  is  absolutely  fire-proof : the  outer  walls 
are  of  brick,  the  inner  walls  of  machite  blocks,  and  the 
floors  of  reenforced  concrete.  The  building  has  also  three 
fire  walls. 

The  first  floor  contains  the  classrooms,  reading  room, 
the  office,  and  a large  assembly  room  for  lectures,  etc. 
On  the  second  and  third  floors  are  the  dormitories.  These 
rooms  are  large,  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  They  meet 
in  every  way  all  modern  demands  for  comfort,  conven- 
ience and  health.  Each  floor  is  supplied  with  lavatories 
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and  shower  baths.  The  whole  building  is  heated  by 
steam  and  lighted  by  electricity.  The  ground  floor  con- 
tains the  kitchen  and  dining  room,  the  seating  capacity 
of  the  latter  being  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  gymnasium  consists  of  a four-story  brick  build- 
ing, 85  x 40.  The  main  floor  is  65  x 37  in  the  clear,  fully 
equipped;  it  contains  an  inclined  running  track,  and  gal- 
lery overlooking  this  room.  There  are  also  a swimming 
pool,  shower  baths,  sponge  baths,  steel  lockers,  and  all 
the  appointments  of  a first-class  gymnasium.  The  third 
floor  contains  dormitories ; the  rooms  are  large,  well 
lighted,  heated  by  steam,  and  there  are  shower  baths  on 
the  same  floor. 


Lower  School. 

During  the  summer  of  1917  a four-story  building  was 
erected  on  the  campus  for  the  education  of  boys  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen.  No  expense  was  spared  to 
make  this  building  a model  school  building  and  home. 
The  third  and  fourth  floors  are  devoted  to  the  living 
quarters  of  the  boys.  The  second  floor  contains  class- 
rooms, an  assembly  room,  and  a large  library  and  living 
room.  The  basement  has  a manual  training  room,  a labo- 
ratory and  lecture  room,  as  well  as  a bicycle  room.  The 
building  is  equipped  with  excellent  heating  and  plumbing 
facilities.  The  whole  building  is  artistically  decorated 
and  furnished,  giving  it  the  atmosphere  of  a delightful 
home. 


Water  Supply. 

The  buildings  are  all  supplied  with  water  from  the 
reservoir  of  the  Bethlehem  City  Water  Company.  This 
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water  is  filtered  through  one  of  the  most  modern  and  effi- 
cient filters,  and  regular  bi-monthly  analyses  prove  that 
the  purity  of  the  water  is  absolutely  and  constantly  main- 
tained. 

The  Reading  Room. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  Main  Building  is  the  reading 
room  and  library.  On  its  tables  are  found  daily  newspa- 
pers and  many  of  the  best  magazines.  On  its  shelves  are 
dictionaries,  encyclopedias  and  reference  books,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  standard  works  of  English  literature. 
Books  and  periodicals  are  accessible  to  students  at  all 
hours  of  the  day.  The  living  room  in  the  Lower  School 
building  is  also  open  to  all  students  of  the  school.  Here 
the  musical  clubs  gather  for  practice,  and  in  this  room 
various  student  organizations  hold  their  meetings. 
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ADMISSION  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Admission. 

The  school  is  now  thoroughly  equipped  to  receive 
boys  as  boarders  or  day  students  from  the  age  of  six  up- 
ward and  to  give  them  the  training  and  education  neces- 
sary to  prepare  them  for  any  College  or  Technical  School 
and  also  for  business  pursuits.  Boys  are  received  in  any 
class  provided  they  show  by  examination  or  certificate 
that  they  have  completed  the  work  of  the  classes  next 
below  the  one  they  wish  to  enter. 

The  school  is  divided  into  an  Upper  School  consisting 
of  four  years  of  work  termed  respectively  Third,  Fourth, 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Forms,  and  a Lower  School  of  eight 
years  work,  First,  Second  and  Third  Primary,  Fourth, 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Intermediate  and  First  and  Second 
forms. 


Outline  of  Course  of  Study. 

FIRST  FORM. 

ENGLISH,  Spelling.  Reading.  Grammar.  Easy  Litera- 
ture. Theme  writing. 

GEOGRAPHY,  Political,  Tarr  & McMurray,  Book  II. 
PENMANSHIP. 

ARITHMETIC. 

HISTORY. 

FRENCH  or  GERMAN. 

LATIN. 
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SECOND  FORM. 

ENGLISH,  Spelling.  Reading.  Grammar.  Master- 
pieces of  American  Literature  and  Poetry. 
Theme  writing. 

GEOGRAPHY,  Political,  Tarr  & McMurray,  Book  II. 

Physical,  Tarr. 

ARITHMETIC. 

HISTORY. 

FRENCH  or  GERMAN. 

PENMANSHIP. 

LATIN. 

THIRD  FORM. 

ENGLISH,  Grammar,  completed.  Introductory  Study 
of  Rhetoric.  Reading  of  English  and  American 
Classics.  Weekly  Themes. 

SCIENCE,  BOTANY  or  ZOOLOGY. 
MATHEMATICS,  Algebra. 

HISTORY,  LTnited  States,  Muzzey.  Civil  Government, 
Magruder. 

FRENCH  or  GERMAN. 

DRAWING. 

LATIN,  First  Year  Latin  Book,  D’Ooge. 

FOURTH  FORM 
Scientific  Courses,  a,  b,  c,  d or  e or  f. 

Latin  Scientific  Course,  a,  b,  c,  d or  e,  g. 

Classical  Course,  a,  b,  c,  g,  h. 
a.  ENGLISH.  Review  of  Grammar.  Rhetoric,  Merkley. 

Selected  books  from  the  College  Entrance  Re- 
quirement List.  Weekly  Themes. 
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b.  MATHEMATICS.  Algebra,  Hall  & Knight.  Geometry 

for  Beginners. 

c.  HISTORY,  England,  Andrews. 

d.  FRENCH,  Grammar,  Whitney’s;  “Contes  et  Le- 

gendes Le  Frangais  et  sa  Patrie,  Talbot. 

e.  GERMAN,  Wesselhoeft’s  Elementary  German  Gram- 

mar; Mueller  und  Wenckebach’s  “G'lueck  Auf 
Spyri’s  “Was  der  Grossmutter  Lehre  bewirkt.” 

f.  SCIENCE,  ZOOLOGY  or  BOTANY. 

g.  LATIN,  Caesar,  Books  I-IV.  New  Latin  Composi- 

tion, Bennett.  Grammar,  Bennett.  Sight  Read- 
ing. 

h.  GREEK,  Beginners’  Book,  White. 

FIFTH  FORM 
Scientific  Course,  a,  b,  c,  d or  e,  f. 

Latin  Scientific  Course,  a,  b,  d or  e,  f,  g. 

Classical  Course,  a,  b,  f,  g,  h. 

a.  ENGLISH.  Selected  books  from  the  College  En- 

trance Requirement  List.  Rhetoric,  Carpenter. 
Weekly  Themes  based  on  the  literature  read. 

b.  MATHEMATICS,  Plane  Geometry,  Wentworth  & 

Smith,  Completed.  Elementary  Algebra,  Hall 
& Knight,  Reviewed  and  Completed. 

c.  PPIYSICS,  High  School  Physics,  Carhart  & Chute,  in- 

cluding Laboratory,  Loose  Leaf  Manual. 

d.  FRENCH,  Grammar,  Fraser  & Squair.  Merimee’s 

“Colomba Moliere’s  “L’Avare;”  Halevy’s 
“L’Abbe  Constantin;”  Verne's  “Le  Tour  du 
Monde  en  quatre-vingts  Jours.”  Composition, 
Bouvet,  Parts  II  and  III.  Dictation. 
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e.  Or  GERMAN,  Joynes-Wesselhoeft’s  German  Gram- 

mar ; Harris’  Composition ; Deering’s  Easy  Se- 
lections for  Sight  Translation;  Spyri’s  “Rosen- 
resli Hillern’s  “Hoeher  als  die  Kirche 
Heyse’s  “L’Arrabbiata ;”  Elz’s  “Er  ist  nicht  ei- 
fersuechtig Benedix’s  “Der  Prozess “Aus 
der  Jugendzeit;”  Grimm’s  “Die  Sieben  Reisen 
Sinbads  des  Seemannes Wildenbruch’s  “Das 
Edle  Blut Storm’s  “Psyche.” 

f.  BIBLE  STUDY. 

g.  LATIN,  Cicero,  “The  Four  Orations  against  Catiline, 

Archias  and  the  Manilian  Law.”  Grammar, 
Bennett.  Latin  Composition,  Pearson.  Sight 
Reading,  Barss. 

h.  GREEK,  Grammar,  Goodwin.  Anabasis,  Books  I-IV ; 

Composition,  Goodwin  & White. 

SIXTH  FORM 
Scientific  Course  a,  b,  c,  d or  e,  f. 

Latin  Scientific  Course  a,  b,  d or  e,  f,  g,  i. 

Classical  Course  a,  f,  g,  h,  i. 

a.  ENGLISH,  Shakespeare.  Careful  study  of  books  set 

for  Final  Examination  for  College  Entrance. 
Scott  & Denney’s  Composition — Rhetoric.  His- 
tory of  English  Literature,  Long.  Weekly 
Themes.  Debating,  Discussions  and  Extempo- 
raneous Speaking. 

b.  MATHEMATICS,  Solid  Geometry,  Wentworth  & 

Smith;  Advanced  Algebra,  Hall  & Knight.  Trig- 
onometry, Wentworth. 
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c.  CHEMISTRY,  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Brownlee  and 

others;  A Laboratory  and  Manual  of  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  Dennis  and  Clark. 

d.  FRENCH,  Grammar,  Fraser  & Squair ; “La  Mere  de 

la  Marquise;”  “L’Abbe  Constantin;”  “L’Avare ;” 
“Athalie.”  Composition,  Bouvet,  Parts  II  and 
III.  Dictation. 

e.  Or  GERMAN,  Joynes-Wesselhoeft’s  German  Gram- 

mar; Wesselhoeft’s  Composition;  Mondan's  Se- 
lections for  Sight  Reading;  Riehl’s  “Burg  Nei- 
deck ;”  Spielhagen’s  “Das  Skelett  im  Hause ;” 
Stern’s  “Die  Wiedertaeufer ;”  Schiller’s  “Der 
Neffe  als  Onkel ;”  Lessing’s  “Minna  von  Barn- 
helm  ;”  Goethe’s  “Hermann  und  Dorothea.” 

f.  BIBLE  STUDY. 

g.  LATIN,  Virgil,  Books  I-VI.  Prosody.  Review  of 

Grammar.  Sight  Reading. 

h.  GREEK,  Grammar,  Goodwin.  Composition,  Higley. 

Iliad,  Books  I-III.  Sight  Translation. 

i.  HISTORY,  Ancient  History,  West. 


English. 

The  English  Course  is  arranged  with  a two-fold  ob- 
ject in  view.  First,  to  train  the  student  to  express  himself 
clearly  and  forcibly  in  both  oral  and  written  English. 
Second,  to  acquaint  him  with  some  of  the  treasures  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  and  enable  him  to  read  these  with  intelli- 
gence and  appreciation. 

That  the  first  purpose  may  be  accomplished  our 
course  is  divided  into  three  studies : grammar,  rhetoric 
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and  composition.  The  first  two  years  are  taken  up  with  a 
thorough  drill  in  grammar  and  the  writing  of  composi- 
tions. Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  student’s  mastery 
of  syntax,  spelling  and  punctuation.  By  the  time  a stu- 
dent has  completed  these  two  years  he  is  expected  to  be 
able  to  write  grammatically  correct  English.  The  study 
of  rhetoric  is  then  taken  up  and  in  the  third  year  covers 
the  following  ground.  English  words,  to  increase  the  vo- 
cabulary and  facilitate  the  ready  choice  of  correct  words ; 
the  rhetorical  structure  of  the  sentence  and  the  para- 
graph ; the  chief  qualities  of  style ; and  figures  of  speech. 
During  the  fourth  year  the  student  studies  the  different 
kinds  of  prose  composition — description,  narration,  ex- 
position and  argumentation — and  also  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  verse  composition.  The  writing  of  composition 
is  of  course  continued  throughout. 

The  reading  and  studying  of  literature  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  the  grammar,  rhetoric  and  composition.  Rep- 
resentative novels,  essays,  dramas  and  poems  are  read  and 
discussed.  During  the  first  three  years  no  attempt  is 
made  to  study  any  one  work  very  critically,  the  pri- 
mary object  being  to  acquaint  the  student  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  various  fields  of  literature  and  to  stimu- 
late his  interest  and  appreciation.  The  fourth  year,  how- 
ever, is  devoted  to  what  we  know  as  study.  The  various 
literary  works  are  discussed  with  greater  emphasis  upon 
content,  structure  and  style.  The  object  is  to  increase  the 
student’s  ability  to  read  with  keener  insight  and  truer  un- 
derstanding. 

Greek. 

First  Year:  White’s  First  Year  Greek,  Constant  prac- 
tice in  pronunciation,  Systematic  review  of  inflection. 
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Preliminary  list  of  irregular  verbs,  Anabasis  begun  at 
Easter. 

Second  Year:  Goodwin  & White’s  Anabasis.  Bks. 
I-IV,  completed  and  reviewed.  Goodwin  & White’s 
Composition.  Secondary  list  of  irregular  verbs. 

Third  Year:  Seymour’s  Iliad,  Books  I-III.  Perrin’s 
Odyssey — sight  reading.  Prosody  and  Mythology.  Final 
grammar  review. 

French. 

The  school  has  particular  pride  in  the  opportunity 
which  it  can  offer  for  the  study  of  French.  This  depart- 
ment is  in  charge  of  a teacher  of  very  unusual  efficiency, 
whose  magnetic  and  contagious  energy  stimulates  every 
boy  to  the  best  that  is  in  him.  Only  an  occasional  in- 
curable sluggard  fails  under  her  inspiring  and  vigorous 
discipline.  The  noble  sentiment  existing  between  Amer- 
ica and  France  is  now  being  revealed,  vivified  and  touch- 
ed to  fine  fruiting.  This  most  perfect  language  may  in 
the  near  future  be  second  only  to  English,  and  we  have 
much  pleasure  that  we  can  offer  in  it  instruction  of  such 
unique  quality. 

The  course  covers  three  years  of  meticulous  and  in- 
cessant grammatical  drill,  the  accumulation  of  an  accu- 
rate vocabulary,  much  translation  and  abundant  composi- 
tion. 

German. 

The  complete  course  of  training  in  German  is  ex- 
tended over  a period  of  three  years,  although  a student 
need  only  take  two  years  work  in  order  to  be  certified 
into  college  or  be  able  to  pass  the  College  Board  exami- 
nations. 
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By  the  time  a student  has  completed  this  entire  course 
he  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  with  fair  accuracy  and 
speed  German  texts  of  ordinary  difficulty ; to  translate 
into  German  simple  English  prose  based  either  upon  the 
reading  or  upon  the  things  of  every-day  life ; to  follow  the 
trend  of  thought  when  the  language  is  spoken  clearly  and 
distinctly.  He  should  also  have  some  idea  of  the  more 
important  facts  of  German  literature.  Moreover,  apart 
from  a knowledge  of  German  itself,  we  aim,  by  constant 
insistence  upon  accurate  and  clearly  understood  work,  to 
effect  that  formal  training  of  the  mind  which  language 
study  in  all' secondary  schools  should  bring  with  it. 

The  work  of  the  first  year  consists  chiefly  of  thorough 
drill  in  the  elements  of  grammar,  in  the  art  of  pronuncia- 
tion and  in  the  ready  use  of  fundamental  natural  forms  of 
expression.  No  attempt  is  made  to  enable  the  student  by 
the  end  of  this  year  to  carry  on  a “parlor  conversation,” 
or  to  read  with  any  degree  of  rapidity  which,  at  best,  can 
only  be  hap-hazard.  We  consider  a good  foundation  in 
the  principles  of  grammar,  pronunciation  and  natural  ex- 
pression as  essential. 

The  second  year  is  then  devoted  more  definitely  to 
practice  in  accurate  reading  and  to  translation  into  Ger- 
man of  simple  English  sentences.  The  student  is  requir- 
ed to  read  from  150  to  200  pages  of  easy  German  litera- 
ture. This  is  supplemented  by  conversation  directed 
with  specific  aims  and  based  upon  the  text  in  order  to 
strengthen  his  memory  of  vocabulary  and  idiomatic  ex- 
pressions, to  give  him  practice  in  the  application  of  rules, 
and  to  foster  increasing  readiness  in  formulating  the  lan- 
guage. Moreover,  constant  drill  in  the  elements  of  gram- 
mar is  kept  up  throughout  the  year. 
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The  third  year  is  essentially  like  the  second  except 
that  the  work  proceeds  far  more  rapidly  and  goes  into 
greater  detail.  The  student  reads  from  300  to  400  pages 
of  moderately  difficult  prose  and  poetry ; the  grammar  is 
reviewed  with  particular  attention  to  advanced  details ; 
definite  attention  is  given  to  the  outstanding  features  of 
German  literature;  the  work  of  the  classroom  is,  to  a 
large  extent,  carried  on  entirely  in  German. 

A student  who  passes  this  third  year  is  prepared  for 
entrance  into  the  sophomore  year  of  most  college  courses. 

Spanish. 

The  Spanish  course  is  outlined  on  the  theory  that 
ability  to  write  and  pronounce  idiomatic  Spanish  is  more 
needed  than  acquaintance  with  its  literary  masterpieces. 
This  is  not  to  neglect  mental  discipline,  which  can  be  ob- 
tained from  composition  and  a mastery  of  paradigms. 
Thorough  drill  in  phonetics  continues  till  correct  pronun- 
ciation becomes  second  nature.  Every  day  there  is  either 
an  oral  exercise  by  the  method  of  question  and  answer,  or 
a criticism  of  written  work  where  each  pupil  sees  the  ex- 
act nature  of  his  own  errors  and  those  of  his  classmates. 

First  Year:  De  Vitis’  Grammar  completed.  Business 
Correspondence  begun.  Reading  of  Marmol’s  “Amalia.” 

Second  Year:  De  Vitis  reviewed.  Rapid  Reading  of 
portions  of  De  Vitis’  Reader.  Alarcon’s  “Captain  Ve- 
neno,”  Waxman’s  “Trip  to  South  America,”  Crawford’s 
Spanish  Composition. 

History 

In  the  course  in  English  History  particular  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  progress  of  English  liberty  through  the  de- 
velopment of  Parliament  and  the  system  of  Cabinet  Gov- 
ernment. 
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The  course  in  American  History  is  based  on  Muzzey. 
“It  is  the  aim  to  give  the  emphasis  to  those  factors  in  our 
national  development  which  appeal  to  us  as  most  vital 
from  the  standpoint  of  today,  and  to  explain  prevailing 
conditions  and  institutions  by  showing  how  they  have 
come  about.” 

American  Government  is  a very  important  course, 
emphasizing  the  responsibility  of  the  pupil,  as  a future 
citizen,  for  the  development  of  better  government.  It 
explains  clearly  and  forcefully  what  it  is  to  be  an  Ameri 
can  and  the  student  becomes  familiar  with  the  idea  of  the 
state  and  the  machinery  of  government. 

The  earliest  civilizations  are  presented  in  Ancient 
History  with  some  idea  of  what  is  known  of  prehistoiic 
times. ’ The  special  contributions  of  each  country  to  the 
civilization  of  the  world  are  studied  with  special  empha- 
sis upon  the  peculiarly  important  places  held  by  Greece 
and  Rome. 

Mathematics. 

Mathematics,  more  than  any  other  study,  will  develop 
a student's  reasoning  faculties.  Logical  thinking,  com- 
bined with  accuracy  in  result,  is  the  object  of  this  study. 

The  scope  of  the  courses  in  this  department  covers  all 
branches  of  secondary  mathematics,  satisfying  the  most 
exactin0-  collesre  or  technical  school  entrance  require- 
ments. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  graduates  go 
to  engineering  or  technical  schools,  the  training  of  this 
department  is  particularly  rigid,  thorough  and  exacting. 

Third  Form:  Entire  subject  of  arithmetic  is  reviewed 
and  the  student  trained  to  be  proficient  in  all  arithmetical 
principles  and  operations,  thus  giving  the  necessary  basis 
for  future  courses.  Algebra  begun. 
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Fourth  Form:  Algebra  (Flail  & Knight)  and  Plane 
Geometry  (Wentworth-Smith)  alternating  on  successive 
recitations.  This  course  does  not  necessarily  aim  to 
cover  any  certain  number  of  pages  in  either  subject. 
Thoroughness,  rather  than  amount  of  text,  is  the  aim. 
The  principles  and  propositions  are  taken  up  slowly  and 
carefully.  A great  deal  of  drilling  is  done,  thus  giving  a 
thorough  grounding  in  fundamentals.  Five  periods  per 
week  throughout  the  year. 

Fifth  Form:  Algebra  (Hall  & Knight).  Covers  all  of 
elementary  algebra,  through  quadratics  to  progressions 
and  the  binomial  theorem.  It  presupposes  a study  of  al- 
gebra in  which  the  fundamentals  have  been  inculcated. 
Emphasis  is  here  placed  on  the  mechanical  side  and  skill 

in  its  manipulation.  Five  periods  per  week  throughout 
the  year. 

Plane  Geometry  (Wentworth-Smith) : The  five  books  of 
plane  geometry  together  with  original  exercises  and  con- 
struction problems,  taken  along  with  the  theorems,  consti- 
tute the  work  of  this  course.  Stress  is  laid  on  formal 
reasoning  and  the  solution  of  originals.  Five  periods  per 
week  throughout  the  year. 

Sixth  Form:  Solid  Geometry  (Wentworth-Smith) : The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  three  dimension  space 
concepts ; extend  the  knowledge  of  logical  reasoning,  and 
derive  the  rules  for  mensuration.  The  theorems,  construc- 
tions and  originals  constitute  the  work  of  this  course.  Five 
periods  per  week  for  the  half  year. 

1 rigonometry  (Wentworth) : Definitions  and  relations  of 
the  six  trigonometric  functions  as  ratios ; circular  measure- 
ment of  angles.  Proof  of  the  principal  formulas.  Solution 
of  trigonometric  equations.  Theory  and  use  of  logarithms. 
I he  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles  and  practical 
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applications.  Spherical  trigonometry  is  optional.  Five 
periods  per  week  for  the  half  year. 

Science. 

• 

Our  science  course  is  designed  to  appeal  to  those  who 
desire  definite  instruction  and  training  either  for  a career 
in  science  or  the  conduct  of  business  enterprises  along 
scientific  lines. 

We  emphasize  personal  work  in  the  laboratories  and 
are  equipped  with  all  necessary  apparatus,  so  that  each 
student  may  perform  the  carefully  prepared  course  of  ex- 
periments to  enable  him  to  comprehend  natural  phe- 
nomena and  their  causes. 

Botany:  Daily  recitations  and  weekly  laboratory  pe- 
riods of  which  accurate  and  complete  notes  are  required. 
Protoplasm,  the  cell  as  a living  unit,  root,  stem,  leaf, 
flower,  fruit,  and  seed,  are  taken  up  in  order.  The  eco- 
nomic aspect,  of  forests,  foodstuffs  and  life  are  reviewed. 
Bethlehem  offers  great  opportunities  for  the  out-of-door 
study  of  plant  forms  and  these  are  studied  in  a few  field 
trips. 

Physics : Here  the  regular  required  experiments  ave 
supplemented  with  problems  and  original  questions  to 
impress  the  student  with  the  laws  that  govern  in  this  de- 
partment of  science. 

A carefully  prepared  notebook  is  required  of  each  stu- 
dent. 

Chemistry:  In  Chemistry  each  student  performs  suf- 
ficient work  to  acquaint  him  with  the  use  of  apparatus 
and  also  to  enable  him  personally  to  test  the  general  prop- 
erties and  behaviou  of  the  most  important  elements  and 
reagents,  a report  being  required  of  each  experiment  and 
the  results.  There  is  much  drill  in  the  writing  of  formu- 
lae and  the  solution  of  chemical  problems. 
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Terms. 

The  minimum  rate  of  the  school  is  $650,  though  there 
are  a few  rooms  for  $550.  Boys  living  in  the  new  building 
are  charged  $750.  Day  students  are  charged  $150.00. 

These  prices  include  room,  board,  tuition,  heat,  light, 
laundering,  the  latter  limited  to  eighteen  pieces  a week. 
Books,  and  laundering  of  fine  shirts  and  collars  are  extra. 
The  first  payment  must  be  one-half  of  the  rate  charged 
plus  $10.00  to  cover  breakage  and  $12.00  to  cover  books. 
The  portion  of  these  last  two  deposits  remaining  at  the 
end  of  the  year  will  be  returned.  An  advance  payment  of 
$25.00  is  necessary  at  time  of  application  to  secure  room. 
A charge  of  $10.00  is  made  upon  each  student  for  the 
Athletic  Association.  All  students  taking  Physical  Lab- 
oratory pay  $5.00;  those  taking  Chemical  Laboratory, 
$10.00.  In  case  of  sickness  25  cents  is  charged  for  each 
meal  served  in  the  boy's  room. 

First  payment,  one-half  the  rate  with  deposits.  Must  be 
made  September  18th,  1918.  Second  payment,  with  any 
extras,  January  31st,  1919. 

All  applications  are  for  the  entire  year,  or  the  part  re- 
maining at  time  of  entrance,  unless  otherwise  expressly 
agreed  upon  and  no  rebates  will  be  made  for  airy  cause. 
In  case  of  prolonged  illness  the  parent  will  be  credited 
with  the  cost  of  board  for  that  time.  The  school  does  not 
receive  students  for  the  first  half  year  and  any  one  leav- 
ing at  that  time  must  pay  for  the  whole  school  year.  Stu- 
dents whose  bills  are  not  paid  promptly  at  times  specified 
will  be  dismissed  unless  satisfactory  arrangements  are 
made  by  parent  or  guardian. 
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Checks  should  be  drawn  to  order  of  M.  E.  Allen,  Treas- 
urer. 

If  parents  desire  money  to  be  advanced,  or  articles  to 
be  furnished  by  the  school,  a sufficient  deposit  must  be 
made  with  the  Head  Master. 
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Summer  School. 

The  Summer  School  opens  July  8th  and  continues  un- 
til the  College  examinations  in  September.  The  purpose 
of  this  school  is  to  enable  students  to  get  a thorough  re- 
view of  any  subjects  which  they  may  need  to  enter  col- 
lege in  the  fall.  Boys  who  have  failed  in  any  studies  dur- 
ing the  school  year  are  able  to  make  up  his  work  in  the 
summer  and  thus  continue  with  their  classes  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  fall  term.  The  regular  instructors  of  the  school 
are  in  charge  of  the  work.  They  have  had  experience  in 
preparing  boys  in  this  way  and  the  results  have  been  ex- 
cellent. During  this  term  of  ten  weeks  a boy  may  review 
a whole  year’s  work,  thus  saving  him  an  extra  year  in 
school.  This  should  especially  appeal  to  older  boys  and 
those  who  have  to  consider  the  financial  side  of  an  educa- 
tion. 

Our  baseball  field,  tennis  courts,  baths,  gymnasium, 
etc.,  are  all  open  to  the  students.  School  begins  at  eight 
a.  m.  and  continues  until  twelve-thirty  p.  m.  Students  have 
the  afternoons  for  recreation  or  study.  Instructors  live 
at  the  school  and  are  always  available  for  assistance  and 
advice. 

The  cost  for  day  students  is  $75,  for  boarders  $200.00. 

/BMscellaneous  flnformatton 

Church. 

The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Bethlehem  is  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Rector  of  Trinity  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  is  chaplain  of  the  school.  But 
the  school  is  strictly  non-sectarian  and  boys  of  all  re- 
ligious faiths  are  found  here  in  equal  numbers.  Every  ef- 
fort is  made  to  impress  upon  each  student  the  importance 
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of  clean,  upright  living,  thus  looking  forward  to  a strong, 
vigorous  manhood.  From  time  to  time  clergymen  from 
various  churches  are  invited  to  conduct  the  chapel  exer- 
cises and  to  address  the  school.  On  Sunday  each  student 
must  attend  his  own  church. 

Athletics. 

In  order  that  the  mind  may  do  its  best  work,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  blood  stream  be  kept  as  clear  as  possible. 
This  is  partly  accomplished  by  encouraging  athletic  ac- 
tivities. Whenever  possible  these  activities  must  go  on 
out  of  doors.  Lounging  in  rooms  is  distinctly  discour- 
aged. Participation  in  some  form  of  school  athletics  is 
often  times  a boy’s  salvation  morally,  mentally,  as  well 
as  physically. 

The  school  campus  gives  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
football  and  tennis  in  the  fall,  the  gymnasium  for  basket- 
ball and  all  indoor  games  in  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring 
baseball,  tennis  and  track  are  supreme.  This  school  meets 
the  very  best  preparatory  schools  in  all  branches  of  sport, 
thus  giving  the  student  the  zest  of  competition  and  the 
opportunity  of  fighting  for  his  school  which  develops  in 
him  a loyalty  which  will  enhance  his  patriotism. 

All  athletics  are  in  the  hands  of  expert  coaches,  who 
see  that  they  are  properly  regulated  and  that  students  are 
taught  proper  methods  of  play. 

Physical  Training  and  Military  Training. 

Regular  systematic  exercise  is  required  of  every  boy 
in  school.  Boys  not  actively  engaged  in  athletics  must 
report  for  special  work  calculated  to  meet  their  own  pe- 
culiar needs. 
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Military  Training  is  given  under  the  direction  of  a 
properly  qualified  officer.  The  purpose  is  two-fold : first 
to  develop  the  student  physically  and  second  to  train  him 
in  military  science  that  this  knowledge  may  be  of  imme- 
diate benefit  to  him  when  he  is  called  upon  to  serve  his 
country. 

Lectures. 

This  school  is  particularly  fortunate  in  being  located 
in  a town  where  there  is  a large  industrial  corporation 
and  a great  University.  Many  opportunities  are  given 
our  students  both  at  the  school  and  in  the  town  of  hear- 
ing men  of  national  reputation  talk  on  questions  of  the 
day.  The  school  has  a speaial  course  of  talks  on  the  va- 
rious vocations  by  representative  men  in  each.  These 
enable  the  boys  to  judge  more  wisely  about  their  own 
careers. 

Publications. 

Besides  the  regular  annual  bulletin  of  the  school  other 
publications  which  are  of  special  interest  to  the  friends  of 
the  school  are  the  Old  School  Letter,  issued  quarterly  to 
all  alumni ; The  Red  and  Black,  a monthly,  edited  and 
managed  by  a student  Board;  and  The  Resume,  a year 
book,  also  managed  by  the  student  body.  These  publica- 
tions give  the  student  an  opportunity  of  developing  and 
practicing  his  journalistic  talents. 

Clubs. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Science  Department  a 
“Modern  Methods  Club”  has  been  formed.  This  club  is 
composed  of  a limited  number  of  students,  all  of  whom 
are  required  to  have  a high  scholastic  standing.  Fre- 
quent trips  are  taken  to  many  manufacturing  concerns  in 
Bethlehem  and  vicinity  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
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practical  application  of  the  principles  studied  in  the  class 
room. 

There  are  four  musical  organizations  at  school,  in 
which  any  student  with  musical  ability  is  eligible  to 
membership : The  Glee  Club  furnishes  music  for  all 
school  entertainments ; with  its  work  is  associated  the 
Quartet ; the  Orchestra  also  performs  when  the  school 
needs  its  services;  from  it  has  developed  a Guitar  and 
Mandolin  Club. 

In  order  that  students  so  inclined  may  have  the  privi- 
lege of  moderate  social  diversion,  the  school  encourages 
dances  to  be  held  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  school 
year.  These  dances  are  either  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  Faculty  or  are  conducted  by  the  Cotillion 
Club  and  other  school  organizations. 

The  Students’  Council  is  a very  important  factor  in 
the  life  of  the  school.  It  works  on  the  plan  that  whatever 
is  best  for  the  school  is  best  for  the  student  and  vice 
versa.  The  members  of  this  council  are  elected  by  the 
students.  Any  matter  which  directly  or  indirectly  affects 
the  student  body  can  be  discussed  in  its  meetings.  This 
organization  has  proved  to  be  of  the  utmost  value. 

Prizes  and  Awards. 

Lehigh  Universitv  offers  annually  to  this  school  three 
scholarships — half  tuition  for  four  years.  Two  of  these 
are  given  to  the  students  ranking  highest  in  the  scientific 
department,  the  other  to  the  one  ranking  highest  in  the 
classical  department. 

Muhlenburg  College  offers  this  school  a scholarship  in 
Arts,  Science  or  Philosophy.  The  school  also  has  other 
College  scholarships. 
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The  school  offers  four  scholarships  of  the  value  of 
$100.00  each  to  pupils  pursuing  a classical  course.  The 
school  also  offers  four  scholarships  of  the  value  of  $50.00 
each  to  pupils  taking  the  scientific  course.  Particulars 
can  be  had  on  application. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  gives  a medal  to  the 
student  who  has  made  the  best  progress  in  Mathematics 
and  science.  J.  H.  Bowden  Krell  won  this  in  1917. 

The  Booth  Medals  are  awarded  to  the  winners  of  the 
annual  oratorical  contest.  These  medals  are  donated  by 
George  R.  Booth,  '82.  In  1917  these  went  to  Samuel 
Braybrook  and  Willis  J.  Parker. 

Gold  medals  of  different  designs  are  given  both  sides 
in  the  Mid-year  Debate.  In  1918  the  debate  was  on  the 
question,  “Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Government 
should  own  and  operate  the  Telegraph  Systems.”  On  the 
affirmative  were  Herbert  T.  Edwards,  George  McCon- 
nell, Richard  J.  Clarke,  on  the  negative  Leon  Travis, 
George  Haslarn,  Charles  Mellinger.  The  medals  are 
donated  by  the  Alumni  association. 

Reports  and  Regulations. 

Bi-weekly  reports  are  sent  to  the  parents.  These  are 
truthful  statements  of  what  each  boy  is  accomplishing. 
They  should  be  carefully  considered  by  the  parent  and 
each  boy  should  feel  that  his  parents  are  deeply  interest- 
ed in  these  reports.  The  headmaster  and  faculty  are  glad 
to  confer  with  any  parent  at  any  time  in  regard  to  his 
son’s  progress. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  high.  It  expects  the  best 
possible  results.  All  regulations  are  made  with  this  in 
mind.  The  school  expects  each  boy  to  work.  No  loafer 
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and  no  one  who  shows  by  his  habits  that  he  is  a possible 
detriment  to  the  school  will  be  tolerated. 

What  Each  Boy  Should  Bring. 

Three  pairs  of  sheets  for  single  bed. 

Three  pillow  cases. 

Two  white  counterpanes. 

Two  pairs  of  blankets. 

Napkins. 

Towels. 

Rug  (Floor  is  uncarpeted). 

Napkin  ring. 

Two  laundry  bags. 

Each  room  is  furnished  with  single  iron  bedstead , 
spring  and  mattress,  study  table,  chair,  and  dresser. 
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Commencement  Cyerclses,  1917 

At  the  Commencement  Exercises,  held  in  the  gymnasium  June  1st, 
1917,  there  were  34  graduated.  Commencement  addresses  were 
delivered  by  Dr.  Charles  Alexander  Richmond,  President  of  Union 
College,  and  Dr.  Henry  Sturgis  Drinker,  President  of  Lehigh  University. 
The  following  is  a list  of  graduates  and  honors: 


Samuel  D.  Farber 
Ludwig  W.  Beckman 
J.  H.  Bowden  Rrell 


IfteaD  Ifronoi'S 

1916  1917 

Northampton 

Hellertown 

Bethlehem 


Ibonors 

Grades  above  85  in  order  of  rank 


Lucien  C.  Esty 
Willard  W.  Siebert 
Walter  P.  Bodine 
Leroy  Smith 
Lester  W.  Cole 
Thomas  F.  DeLong 
Cyril  F.  Goldcamp 


Bethlehem 
Pittsburgh 
Lambertville,  N.  J. 
Allentown 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Allentown 
Ironton,  Ohio 


Graduates 


Grades  from  65  to  85  not  in  order  of  rank 


Stanley  E.  Bergstresser 
Arthur  W.  Bryan 
Richard  G.  Clark 
Earl  Collins 
Thomas  Edwards 
J.  Russell  Eldridge 
Ralph  Henry 
Robert  C.  Hicks 
Howard  .James 
Calvin  A.  Knauss 


Hellertown 

Colgate,  Md. 

Philadelphia 

Bethlehem 

Bethlehem 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Allentown 

Philadelphia 

Bethlehem 

Allentown 
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John  Y.  Lambert 

Sherburne,  FT.  Y. 

Kenneth  D.  Mathews 

Olyphant 

James  F.  McConnell 

Butler 

George  F.  Morgan 

Morgantown 

Willis  J.  Parker 

West  Pittston 

Jacob  J.  Phifer 

Allentown 

George  H.  Rumberger 

Houtzdale 

Walter  P.  Skinker 

Moss  Keck,  Va. 

John  S.  Stanier 

Tarentum 

John  L.  Stewart,  Jb. 

Bethlehem 

James  S.  Stringer 

Bellwood 

James  C.  Thomas 

Moosie 

Robert  P.  Tipolt 

Bethlehem 

Clarence  Van  Ltjvanee 

Freemansburg 

ftftb  form  Ibonore 

Richard  J.  Clark 

Bethlehem 

James  C.  Thomas 

Moosie 

fourth  form  Ibonors 

Clarence  Scheffy 

Pen  Argyl 

Theodore  H.  Rakestraw 

Mechanicsburg 

tlbtrD  form  THonors 

Floyd  Wasser 

Bethlehem 

George  Beckman 

Hellertown 

Slower  form  THonors 

C.  A.  Heckscher  deSaulles 

Bethlehem 

William  Radford  Coyle 

Bethlehem 
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TRoU  of  StuOente 


Louis  Adams 
Sheldon  M.  Aitken 
Harry  A.  Altenderfer 
Charles  Henry  Altmiller 
George  Anderson 
Paul  Arner 
Clifford  M.  Barron 
Leroy  Bean 
George  Beckman 
George  Bogart  Blakely' 
Thomas  Bressi 
Milton  Brown 
Robert  Brown 
Louis  Buck 
Richard  Buck 
Robert  Buck 
Walter  Buck 
Allen  Chamberlain 
Richard  J.  Clark 
Arthur  Coleman 
Earle  T.  Cornwell, 
William  Radford  Coyle,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Dawson,  Jr. 
Walter  Williams  Dawson 
James  Russell  Dech 
Herbert  M.  Demarest 
Lloyd  Raymond  Dickinson 
Joseph  Bernard  Dolan 
George  A.  Drumbor 
Henry  Earle 


School  i?ear 

1917-1918 

Bethlehem 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Robesonia 
Hazleton 
Philadelphia 
Allentown 
Philadelphia 
Hellertown 
Hellertown 
Bethlehem 
Philadelphia 
Mt.  Carmel 
Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 
Honduras,  C.  A. 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
Bethlehem 
Rockville,  Md. 
Rockville,  Md. 
Bethlehem 
Rahway,  N.  J. 
Bethlehem 
Pottsville 
Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 
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Ralph  Eakle 
W.  Ralph  Eccles 
Herbert  T.  Edwards 
J.  Laurance  Everhart 
Samuel  I).  Farber 
•Joseph  Figlear 
Frederick  P.  Flock 
Fred  F.  Foster 
John  Gasdaska 
Benjamin  Gheen 
Joseph  Gorman 
Carl  C.  Graham 
George  Graham 
Kenneth  Vaughn  Gramley 
Robert  D.  Grier,  .Jr. 

John  D.  Hahn 

F.  A.  Hall 

Wilfred  D.  Harper 

George  Haslam 

John  E.  Hiestand 

Charles  F.  Hirsh 

John  Hocker 

George  H.  Hoffman 

Joseph  Hohl 

Roger  B.  Holway 

Raymond  Huffman 

Stuart  Buckler  . Hutchinson 

Robert  R.  Jones 

Man  Hin  Kan 

Joseph  B.  Kane 

Harry  Kieiil 

Alexander  Korbel 

Cuthbert  Latta 

John  Latta 

A.  Lazarides 

Robert  Lewis 

Frank  E.  Logan 

Willoughby  J.  Long 

George  McConnell 


Bethlehem 

Philadelphia 

Bethlehem 

Bethlehem 

Northampton 

Bethlehem 

Williamsport 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Bethlehem 

Bethlehem 

Allentown 

Philadelphia 

Bethlehem 

Bethlehem 

Salisbury,  Md. 

Philadelphia 

Bethlehem 

New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

Palmerton 

Bainbridge 

Philadelphia 

Bethlehem 

Bethlehem 

Catasauqua 

Barnstable,  Mass. 

Bethlehem 

Bethlehem 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Hongkong,  China 

Catasauqua 

Pittsburgh 

Bethlehem 

Bethlehem 

Bethlehem 

Bethlehem 

Bethlehem 

Pine  Grove 

Bethlehem 

Butler 
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Cornelius  McCormick 
John  McDonald 
Andrew  G.  McEwan 
Michael  McFadden 
William  A.  McGill 
Elliott  S.  McKibben 
Charles  Mellinger 
Edward  Mellinger 
George  Merman 
Ralph  Miller 
Jules  Molitoriscz 
Allen  Monie 
Robert  Monie 
Elmer  N.  Morang 
Hector  W.  Morre 
G.  Edwin  Motter 
William  Wise  Murray 
Robert  Neumeyer 
Winston  B.  Newell 
Elwood  L.  Newiiard 
Walter  D.  Nufer 
Russell  Ogden 
Harold  J.  Ott 
John  T.  Pace 
Michael  Pavlik 
Jim  Paul  Paui.hamus 
Allan  B.  Plank 
Rollo  G.  Plumb 
Harry  F.  Polhemus 
Frederick  Pomeroy 
Alfred  T.  Pouch 
John  Quinn 

Theodore  H.  Rakestraw 
Annibal  Rego 
Raymond  Remaley 
Harold  B.  Rex 
Hector  Rosabai, 

Samuel  Ruby 

William  Sumner  Rutherford,  Jr. 


Bethlehem 
Girardville 
Joliet,  111. 

Bethlehem 

Bethlehem 

Bethlehem 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

Bethlehem 

Bethlehem 

Bethlehem 

Archbald 

Archbald 

Sandwich,  Mass 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

York 

Pittsburgh 
Bethlehem 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
.Northampton 
Petersburg,  Va. 
Philadelphia 
Allentown 
Petersburg,  Va. 
Coaldale 
Bethlehem 
Harrisburg 
Bethlehem 
Nyack,  N.  Y. 

Troy 

New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Mechanicsburg 

Brazil,  S.  A. 

Slatington 

Lehighton 

Costa  Rica,  C.  A. 

Allentown 

Bethlehem 
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Ernest  Samley 
Philip  N.  Sanford 
Laurence  I).  Schadt 
David  L.  Sciiantz 
Clarence  Sciieffy 
Norman  E.  I.  Schuler 
John  D.  Seem 
Freeman  M.  Shelly 
Ernest  Grant  Shimer 
Charles  Henry  Shoemaker 
Walter  Shear 
Ira  Lee  Shoff 
Karl  Snyder 
Horace  Milton  Straup 
Rolf  Eric  Sylvan 
Frank  Taptish 
Edward  Tice 
John  Tice 
Frank  Tipolt 
Arthur  Titlow 
S.  Houston  Todd 
William  J.  Transue 
Leon  Travis 

John  Mitchell  Tuggey,  Jr. 
James  V.  Vilotti 
John  Phelps  Voorhees 
Floyd  Wasser 
Hampton  C.  Weibel 
Carl  Weingartner 
Edgar  L.  Whitehead 
Thomas  J.  Wien 
Harry  Wilson 
Lawrence  A.  Wolf 
C.  Dudley  Wyant 
Edward  J.  Young 


Bethlehem 

West  Medford,  Mass. 

Allentown 

Allentown 

Pen  Argyl 

Bethlehem 

Allentown 

Allentown 

Bethlehem 

Allentown 

Ardmore 

Tarentum 

Bethlehem 

Palmerton 

Montclair,  N.  J. 

Lansford 

Bethlehem 

Bethlehem 

Bethlehem 

Bethlehem 

Salisbury,  Md. 

Catasauqua 

Tarentum 

Bethlehem 

Philadelphia 

Bethlehem 

Bethlehem 

Allentowm 

Bethlehem 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Freemansburg 

Bethlehem 

Hummelstown 

Bethlehem 

Catasauqua 
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Summer  School 


John  Beaver 
C.  H.  Boynton 
Allen  Chamberlain 
Arthltr  Coleman 
Ivan  Cornwall 
Merrill  Griswold 
Thos.  J.  Groff 
T.  O.  Hadley 
Kirby  Harris 
Alexander  Korbel 
Louis  D.  Levy 
Harry  Plich 
William  Pawlus 
Theodore  H.  Rakestraw 
P.  A.  Roberts 
Hector  Rosabal 
George  Shaner 
Walter  P.  Skinker 
Frank  Tipolt 
S.  Houston  Todd 


1917 

New  York  City 
New  York  City 
Bethlehem 
Honduras,  C.  A. 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Greenville 
Philadelphia 
Athens 
Bethlehem 
Philadelphia 
Bethlehem 
New  York  City 
Mechaniesburg 
Bethlehem 
Costa  Rica,  C.  A. 
Pottstown 
Moss  Neck,  Va. 
Bethlehem 
Salisbury,  Md. 
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Hlunmt  Hssoctation 


©fficere  for  1917=1918 
President 

RAYMOND  WALTERS,  '03 

Vice  Presidents 
WILBUR  A.  BECK,  ’13 
HAROLD  C.  SNYDER,  ’15 
WALTMAN  HART,  ’15 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 

JOSEPH  H.  BAUGHMAN,  ’06 


fformer  presidents 

1907- 1908:  WILLIAM  H.  SAYRE,  ’82 

1908- 1909:  JAMES  HOLLIS  WELLS,  ’81 

1909- 1910:  S.  E.  BERGER,  ’85 

1910- 1911:  GEORGE  R.  BOOTH,  ’82 

1911- 1912:  P.  A.  LAMBERT,  ’79 

1912- 1913:  R.  E.  LARAMY,  ’92 

1913- 1914:  W.  J.  DOUGLAS,  ’90 

1914- 1915:  A.  P.  S.  BELLIS,  ’95 

1915- 1916:  WARREN  K.  MILLER,  ’02 

1916- 1917:  ROBERT  S.  TAYLOR,  ’91 
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Hlumni 


Our  alumni  are  requested  to  keep  us  informed  regarding  changes 
in  addresses  or  occupation. 


1879 

Preston  A.  Lambert  Bethlehem 

Prof,  of  Mathematics,  Lehigh  University 

1880 

Herbert  Aldrich  New  York 

Louis  Focht  12  Atterbury  Ave.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Chief  Engr.  Railroad  and  Canal  Revaluation,  State  of  N.  .Jersey 
James  Warner  Kellogg  10  Front  St.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Manager  Marine  Sales  General  Electric  Co. 

*Howard  I.  Kuntz 

Frederick  B.  Langston  295  Gates  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Asst.  Engineer,  6th  Ave.  Extension 
Hudson  & Manhattan  R.  R.  Co.,  New  York 
William  Langston  295  Gates  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Architect 
Richard  Pinckney 

Lewis  Buckley  Semple  175  Halsey  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Prof,  of  English,  Brooklyn  High  School 

1881 

•Theodore  “Weld  Birney 
William  Smith  Campbell 

William  Harvey  Cooke,  M.D.  10  N.  Munn  Ave.  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Physician 

Max  Bernhard  Feldman  30  Church  St.  New  York  City 

Chief  Engineer  American  Gas  & Elec.  Co. 

•George  Ambrose  Gowland 
•James  McKinley  Graff 

Fred  Jenkins  New  York 

Edward  Langston  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Architect 

John  Wesley  Peale  Hudson  Term.  Bldg.  New  York 

Coal  Operator,  Gen.  Mgr.  Peale.  Peacock  & Kerr,  Inc. 

Fred  Prescott  Marinette,  Wis. 

John  Bertram  Price  219  N.  Laurel  St.  Hazleton 
Pres.  First  National  Bank 

•Deceased 
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Byron  Elmer  Rhoads  Stonega,  Va. 

Chief  Engineer  Interstate  R.  R. 

Engineer  Construction  Stonega  Coal  & Coke  Co. 
Michael  Alton  Richards  1816  Lehigh  St.  Easton 

Supervising  Principal,  Palmer  Twp.  Public  Schools 
William  Sherman 
William  Jones  Snyder 
Banker 

*Elmer  Kern  Weller 

James  Hollis  Wells  32  Nassau  St. 


Brazil,  Indiana 


New  York 


Architect,  member  of  the  firm  of  Clinton  & Russel 


Samuel  Saylor  Woolever 

18S2 

*David  Bast  Abbott 
Philip  Albrecht 

Asst.  Supt.  Bethlehem  City  Water  Co. 
Fran.  Alberto  Bernnides 
George  Rodney  Booth 
Attorney-at  -Law 

Richard  Sigmaster  Breinig  542  S.  24th  St. 

Assistant  Engineer  Union  Stock  Yards  Co. 
^'Charles  Ellsworth  Clapp 
G.  E.  Cook 


Allentown 


So.  Bethlehem 

Leon,  Niearaugua 
Bethlehem 

Omaha,  Neb. 


Davis 


^Richard  Harding 
Author 

Alfred  Doolittle 
Frederick  William  Fink 
Charles  William  Frey 
Lloyd  Robinson  Hawley 


Canton,  Ohio 


Rectory,  Va. 
Oakdale,  Cal. 
Bethlehem 


Box  186 
132  2nd  Ave. 

2979  Prah-ie  Ave.  Chicago,  111. 

Credit  Man,  B.  Stern  & Co.,  831-843  N.  Adams  St. 

George  North  Hayward 
‘‘James  Henry  Jacobson 
Robert  Thomas  Lawther 

Garrett  P.  Lindennan  Beverly,  N.  J. 

336  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 
Charles  A.  Luckenbach  645  S.  Hill  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Manager  of  Construction,  Los  Angeles  Gas  and  Elec.  Co. 


Bethlehem 
A.  Luckenbach 


Horace  A.  Luckenbach 

Merchant  Miller,  member  of  firm  of  D.  & 

^Joseph  David  Luckenbach 
William  Sprague  Maliarg 
Robert  Adam  Nagle 
*George  Mann  Richardson 
*George  Arthur  Ruddle 

William  Heysham  Sayre,  Jr.  181  Ridgewood  Ave..  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 
Pres.  American  Abrasive  Works,  50  Church  St..  N.  York  City 


* Deceased 
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John  Alexander  Schmidt,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  1195  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Physician 

*John  Henry  Spengler 

Died  January  12,  1913 

Ed.  Stanton  Stackhouse  Shickshinny 

Coal  Operator 

Richard  Garth  Stevens  New  York  City 

Harry  Eugene  Stout  361  Market  St.  Bethlehem 

With  Weston  Dodson  & Co.,  Coal  Operators 
Emerson  Hamilton  Stowell  105  E.  6th  St.  Oswego,  1ST.  Y. 

Manager  Oswego  Abstract  Co. 

Harry  Toulmin,  M.D.  Haverford 

Asst.  Medical  Director  Penn  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co., 

925  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

Priestly  Toulmin  2241  Sycamore  St.  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Pres.  Lehigh  Coal  Co.,  Lehigh,  Alabama 
Thomas  John  Williams  26  Broadway  New  York 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

C.  C.  Ziegler  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1883 

William  D.  Blakslee  Ainey  Montrose 

Attorney -at -Law,  Member  of  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Frank  Fielding  Amsden  6074  Jackson  Park  Chicago,  111. 

Gen.  Supt.  Federal  Furnace  Co.,  East  Side  Station 
William  J.  .Jarrard  Bowman  304  Chestnut  Ave  Trenton,  N.  J. 

General  Superintendent,  J.  L.  Mott  & Co. 

Kennerly  Bryan  407  Hastings  St.  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Canada 

Managing  Director,  Gen.  Engineering  & Construction  Co. 
Lansford  Foster  Chapman  417  W.  120th  St.  New  York  City 
Real  Estate  Broker 

Edward  Marsden  Cooke  135  S.  2nd  St.  Philadelphia 
Keystone  Telephone  Co. 

Louis  Leoser  Dewees 
*Eugene  Diven 

Kenneth  Frazier  Garrison,  N.  Y. 

Portrait  Painter 
*Henry  S.  Haines,  Jr. 

*Clinton  Alfred  Harwi 

Edward  Randolph  Hix  1400  Chapline  St.  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Civil  and  Electric  Engineer 
William  Frederick  Kiesel,  Jr..  2320  Broad  Ave.  Altoona 
Asst.  Mechanical  Engineer  P.  II.  R. 

George  Herman  Koehler 

Russell  Koplin  Hellertown 


Deceased 
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Ralph  William  Lee  1514  Newton  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Real  Estate  and  Insurance 

Alfred  Kramer  Leuckel  318  Hamilton  St.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Manufacturer  Builder’s  Millwork 
Calvin  A.  Loos  Bethlehem 

James  Struthers  Mack  Mt.  Pleasant 

Superintendent,  Standard  Mines,  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co. 
*William  Longstreet  Mack 

Robert  Henry  McGrath  R.  D.,  No.  1 South  Bethlehem 

Edgar  Bennett  Mitchell  5721  Elwood  St.  Pittsburgh 

Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

Chas.  Thompson  Neale,  .Jr. 

S.  Everett  Oaks 
*John  H.  Lamar  Ogden 

Charles  Pope  Poliak  32  W.  40th  St.  New  York  City 

With  American  District  Telegraph  Co.,  45  Broadway 
*Harleigh  Agnew  Reichard 
*Edward  Benj.  Schmidt 

W'illiam  Herman  Slingluff  800  W.  Main  St.  Norristown 

President,  Montgomery  National  Bank 
Elmer  E.  Snyder  1256  Brook  St.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Division  Supt.  Louisville  & Nashville  R.  R. 

Walter  Edgar  Stott  The  Victoria  Washington,  D.  C. 

Charles  Edward  Stout,  M.  D. 

John  William  Thomas  43  N.  15th  St.  Allentown 

Edw.  Power  Van  Kirk  Wilmerding 

Elec.  Engineer  with  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co. 

Robert  Lee  Whitehead  107  High  St.  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

American  Smelting  & Refining  Co. 

Harry  Wilbur  126  S.  New  St.  Bethlehem 

C.  E.  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  South  Bethlehem 
*William  Herman  Wilhelm 

Arthur  R.  Wilson,  M.  D.  416  Donner  Ave.  Monessen 
Physician 

Walter  Wyckoff  Catasauqua 

Chemist,  Thomas  Iron  Co. 

^Walter  Hampton  Woods 

1884 

Snowden  Ashforde  Washington,  D.  C. 

John  Ridgway  Bannan  4844  Walton  Ave.  Philadelphia 
Herman  Blic-kensderfer 

William  Alexander  Brown  3937  Locust  St.  Philadelphia 
Attorney-at-Law,  Room  514,  1001  Chestnut  St. 

Elmer  E.  Bush  Danielsville 

Physician 


Deceased 
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Lincoln  C.  Carl  Williamstown 

Attorney-at-Law 

Leonard  Bravo  Castro  Puerto  Cortez  Honduras,  C.  A. 

Abner  William  Chambers,  Jr.,  Chambers  St.  & Greenwood  Ave., 

Fire  Brick  Mfg.  Trenton,  1ST.  J. 

Holden  William  Chester  Carroltown 

Civil  and  Mining  Engineer 
’"'Gustav  Edward  Gieske 

Robert  Anderson  Heberling  Mauch  Chunk 

Attorney-at-Law 

Robert  Honeyman  36  Montgomery  PI.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Attorney-at-Law,  2 Rector  St.,  New  York  City 
*Emilio  Hurtardo 
^Charles  Radcliffe  Johnson,  M.  D. 

Physician 
E.  P.  Jones 

Charles  King  W.  Center  St. 

Farmer 

Rev.  James  Lambert 
Clergyman 
Rebel  Massenburg 

Mathew  Parker  Moore  West  High  St. 

Howard  Seger  Neiman  2280  80th  St. 

care  of  Dunn  & Neiman,  Patent  Attys.,  30  Church  St., 

New  York  City 

William  Bleim  Ott  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Master  Mechanic  Trenton  Shops,  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

George  Minschall  Painter  Cynwid 

Secretary-Treas.,  Westminster  Cemetery,  1409  Arch  St.,  Phila. 
Francis  Petrie  Prindle  137  Grove  St.  Stamford,  Conn. 

Draftsman,  Designer  of  Machinery,  Inventor 
^William  Sidney  Ramsey 
Joseph  Allison  Reed,  Jr. 

Louis  Augustus  Round  102  Revere  Road  Quincy,  Mass. 

Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co. 

''Ferdinand  R.  Skirm.  Died  in  1885 

William  Twining  East  Mauch  Chunk 

Civil  Engineer 
'".Joel  Elmer  Tencate 

Harry  Orlando  Watrous  511 -12  California  Bldg.  Tacoma,  Wash. 
*Philip  Sidney  Webb 

Charles  McCombs  Wilkins  127  N.  Park  Ave.  Warren,  Ohio 
Common  Pleas  Judge 

Art  hur  Franklin  Young  Lykens 


Finksburg,  Md. 

Catasauqua 

Macon,  Ga. 
Carlisle 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


■"Deceased 
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1885 

Herbert  Ennis  Arnold  National  Military  Home  Kansas 
Chief  Dairyman  for  Soldiers’  Home 
Samuel  Edwin  Berger  7143  Boyer  St.  Mt.  Airy 

Professor  of  Greek,  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia 
Rev.  Edgar  Campell  Rector,  Trinity  Church  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

Assistant  Editor  Church  Standard 
William  Phelps  Cleveland  Galena,  111. 

Joplin  Separating  Co.,  Mgr.  Galena  Plant 
Charles  William  Corbin  Goldfield,  Col. 

Druggist 

Douglas  Craig  Mauch  Chunk 

John  Webster  Dougherty  Oliver  Bldg.  Pittsburgh 

Pres.  Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Co. 

Vice-President  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America 
*Delevan  Emery.  Died  August  15,  1911 

* William  D.  Farwell 

Arthur  Hugh  Frazier  2 Metternich  Gasse 

Second  Secretary  to  U.  S.  Embassy  at  Vienna,  Austria 
*Conrad  Egbert  Hesse.  Died  May  30,  1910 
*Emilio  Hurtardo 
^Charles  R.  Johnson 

Arch.  Johnston  Bethlehem 

Vice-President  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

Jno.  Martin  S.  Kerlin  Femwood 

with  Engineering  Corps  New  York  Central  & Hudson  R.  R. 

* Adolph  Koones 

Sylvanus  Elmer  Lambert  3500  Ellis  Ave.  Chicago,  111. 

Attorney-at-Law  of  Lambert,  Hanley  & McNulta 
George  Christ  Landis  Philippi,  W.  Va. 

Gen.  Supt.  Midland  Coal  & Coke  Co.,  Boylen,  W.  Va. 

John  L.  Langdon  535  West  Ave.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Commercial  Engineer,  Gen.  Ry.  Signal  Co. 

"Thomas  Smith  Leoser 
Edward  Loveridge 
Rev.  Preston  A.  Laury 
Clergyman 

William  David  Matheson 
William  Clark  McLeod  604  W.  2nd  St. 

M.  E.  National  Transit  Shops 
Richard  H.  Morris,  Jr.  25  W.  Upsal  St. 

George  Smuller  Mish 
Civil  Engineer 

James  Stewart,  Jr.  95  Wall  St. 

Alfred  Walton  Stockett 

P.  O.  Box  192,  Germiston,  Transvaal,  S.  Africa 
Civil  and  Mining  Engineer,  Simmes  & Jack  Proprietary  Mines 
■^Deceased 
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Middletown 
Oil  City 

Germantown,  Phila. 
Middletown 

New  York 
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William  Alder  Webb  418  Stephen  Girard  Bldg.  Philadelphia 
President  Empire  Coal  Mining  Co. 

Vice  President  and  Treasurer  Tygarts  River  Coal  Co. 
David  Thomas  Williams  4102  Locust  St.  Philadelphia 

Asst.  Master  Mechanic  Reading  Terminal  Power  House 


Missoula,  Mont. 


1886 

George  Barclay 

Chief  Clerk,  Palace  Hotel 
Edwin  Herbert  Beazell  230  Belmont  Ave.  Cannonsburg 
Works  Manager  of  the  Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Works 
Herman  Stadiger  Borhek  242  Masterson  Ave.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Shop  Draftsman,  M.  M.  Office  P.  F.  N.  & C.  Ry. 

Charles  Marcus  Breder 

Walter  Camman  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Adolph  Cardenas  Managua  Nicaraugua,  C.  A. 

Director  General  of  Pub.  Works  of  Nicaraugua 


119  W.  Sunbury  St.  Shamokin 


Charles  Baldwin  Cassady 
Holden  Thomas  Chester 
Contractor 
James  Mosgrove  Colwell 

Eric  Doolittle  Flower  Observatory  Upper  Darby 

Professor  of  Astronomy,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
John  Blunden  Douty  Shamokin 

Wester  Nallet  Ely 

Walter  Lowe  Fairchild  251  W.  81st  St.  New  York 

Consulting  Eng’r,  Marbridge  Bldg.,  Broadway  & 34th  St. 
James  William  Flack,  Jr.  190  Fulton  Ave.  Baltimore,  Md. 

1026  Hamilton  St. 


Robert  David  Frey,  M.  D. 
Physician 

Harry  Walter  Harley 
Paul  Depue  Honeyman 


Allentown 


1 16  N.  Broadway 
547  Clinton  Ave. 

Division  Supt.  of  Construction,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Co. 

15  Dey  St.,  New  York  City 


Gloucester  City,  N.  J. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


John  Turner  Hoover  Heilwood 

Chief  Engineer  Penn-Mary  Coal  Co. 

William  Jennings  232  State  St.  Harrisburg 

Vice  President  Jackson  Mfg.  Co. 


Harry  Hirman  King 
Architect 

Rev.  George  Kleclcner 
Clergyman 

Harry  Kinzer  Landis 


1211  Arch  St.  Philadelphia 

Nazareth 

280  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Associate  Editor  Progressive  Age,  N.  Y. 


John  Elmer  Litch 


49  S.  Third  St.  Steelton 


Draftsman  Building  & Construction  Dept.  Penna  Steel  Co. 
^Deceased 
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Francisco  Jil  Manrique 

Simon  Strock  Martin  Sparrows  Pt.,  Md. 

Superintendent  Maryland  Steel  Co. 

Henry  Steward  McKee  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Auditor  Los  Angeles  Terminal  Railway  Co. 

Victoriano  Mendozo  Plaza  Zaragoza,  No.  5 Monterey,  Mexico 
Daniel  McFarlan  Moore  510  Park  Ave.  E.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Elec.  Eng’r  & Inventor  General  Electric  Co.,  Harrison,  N.  J. 
Orson  Henry  Moser  Butztown 

Robert  Engler  Neumeyer  Bethlehem 

Borough  Engineer  and  Construction  Engineer 
’^Charles  W.  Palmer 

Charles  Platt,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Hamilton  Court  Philadelphia 
Physician,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology, 

Hahnemann  Medical  College 

Edward  Williams  Pratt  315  N.  Oak  Park  Ave.  Oak  Park,  111. 

Asst.  Supt.  M.  P.  & M.  C.  & N.  W.  Ry.,  Station  E.,  Chicago,  111. 
Joseph  William  Stone 

Eduardo  Perez  Triana  Bogota,  S.  A. 

Charles  H.  C.  Wright  5 Buckingham  St.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Asst.  Prof.  French,  Harvard  University 


1887 

Wm.  Alexander  Auchinvole  221  Haynes  St.  Johnstown 
Chief  Chemist,  Cambria  Steel  Co. 

Juan  de  la  Rosa  Barrios  Bogota,  S.  A. 

Harry  Weed  Biggs  138  Oakland  Ave.  Jersey  City 

Merchant 

Finus  Earl  Blalceney 
Frederick  Carl  Bredt 

Edwin  Chapman  Catasauqua 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Emanuel  Chao  Santa  Cruz,  65  Cienfuegos,  Cuba 

City  Engineer  and  Contractor 

Henry  Clark,  Jr.  Pennington,  N.  J. 

President  Pennington  Trap  Rock  Co.,  Phila. 

*John  S.  Colwell.  Died  February  4,  1902. 

Charles  Houghton  Corbin  Independence,  Col. 

Druggist 

Francis  Hewette  Davis  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

Supt.  Santa  Cruz  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Davenport,  Cal. 
Frederick  Davis  Cliff  Drive  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

Asst.  Supt.,  Santa  Cruz  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Davenport.  Cal. 
Herman  Haupt.  Davis  8 Irvington  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Manufacturer  and  Agent 

4 
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Morgan  Davis  401-402  Coal  Exchange  Scranton 

Mining  Engineer 

George  Buchanan  Fife  4th  Ave.  & 19th  St.  New  York  City 
Sunday  Magazine  Co. 

*Samuel  Morrison  Graham 
*Irwin  Lorenzo  Hartman 

John  Franklin  Hersh  1825  Hamilton  St.  Allentown 

Hardware  Merchant 

Joseph  Allison  Horner  Bath 

William  Henry  Hubbard  28  E.  Mt.  Pleasant  St.  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Pres.,  Midland  Metal  Co. ; Sec’y  Phila.  Mut.  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Phila. 
Juan  Jose  Jimenez  San  Juan,  P.  R. 

Superintendent  Bureau  of  Public  Works 
Herman  M.  Knapp  Union  Trust  Bldg.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Contracting  Mgr.  American  Bridge  Co.  of  New  York 
^Charles  M.  Leoser,  Jr. 

Nevin  John  Loos  Bethlehem 

Attorney-at-Law 

Charles  Jacob  Miller  235  Ovington  Ave,  Bay  Ridge,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Consulting  Eng’r,  R.  E.  & Ins.  Broker,  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
William  Taylor  Patterson  Ambler 

Poultry  Raising 

Joaquin  Prieto  Bogota,  S.  A. 

John  Ira  Riegel  816  Myrtle  St.  Erie 

Civil  Engineer,  Pennsylvania  General  Electric  Co. 

Anton  Schneider  Duquesne 

Carnegie  Steel  Works 

Matthew  Charles  Smith  Care  of  Military  Sec.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Captain  14th  Cavalry,  U.  S.  Army 
Elias  Vander  Horst  79  Hillside  Ave.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Consulting  Engineer,  45  Broadway,  New  York 
Joseph  Wickes  Welsh  54  Wall  St.  New  York 

Attomey-at-Law 
Frank  Shriver  West 


1888 

Charles  Allam  Fourth  Street  South  Bethlehem 

Robert  Ligget  Baird  Mifflrntown 

Engineering  Corps,  P.  R.  R. 

Charles  Bartles,  Jr.  78  Pine  St.  Williamsport 

in  C.  E.  10th  U.  S.  Infantry 
*Samuel  Branson 

Alfred  Tennyson  Brown  3449  Cheviot  Ave.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Warner  Elevator  Mfg.  Co. 

Hcber  Denman  Nakdimen  Bldg.  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Vice-President,  Bache  and  Denman  Coal  Co. 


^Deceased 
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Heber  Thornton  JDickerman  560  Broadway  Milton 
Railway  Postal  Clerk 

George  Washington  Engle  1318  Jackson  St.  Scranton 
Chief  Mining  Engineer,  Northwest  Coal  Co. 

Edward  Ferguson 

Thanlow  Gjertsen  202  Robinson  St.  Pittsburg 

Life  Underwriter,  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Co.,  206  Frick  Bldg. 
William  Harry  Goll  1539  Filbert  St.  Philadelphia 

*John  Adams  Gruver 

Howard  Bright  Heller  905  Broadway  South  Bethlehem 

Edward  Blackstone  Hurst 

William  Lawall  Jacoby  195  Broadway  New  York  City 

Vice-President  American  District  Telegraph  Co. 

Arthur  B.  Jones  981  Central  Ave.  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Supt.  of  Bayonne  Works,  General  Chemical  Co. 

Charles  Lincoln  Keller  1616  Monadnock  Blk  .Chicago,  111. 

First  Asst.  Engineer  of  the  Scherzer  Rolling  Lift  Bridge  Co. 
’'Robert  William  Lawder.  Died  in  1888. 

William  John  Lloyd  46  Bassett  St.  Lynn,  Mass. 

Electrical  Engineer  General  Electric  Co. 

Owen  Francis  Luckenbach  105  W.  First  St.  Oil  City 

Supt.  General  Manufacturing  Dept.,  Oil  Well  Supply  Co. 
William  Ellicott  Maccoun  U.  S.  Rev.  Service  Washington,  D.  C. 
Henry  Lewis  Manley  1152  Eastlake  Ave.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mining  Engineer,  320  Bailey  Bldg. 

Edward  Richard  Martin  Washington,  D.  C. 

LL  S.  Coast  & Goedetic  Survey 

Raymond  Masson  Union  Trust  Bldg.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Consulting  Engineer  and  Electrical  Engineer 
Charles  Tyler  Mosman  Wolcott  Terrace  Winchester,  Mass. 

Dist.  Engineer,  Gen.  Electrical  Co.,  84  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
*Harvey  Frankfield  Nase 

Ramon  Eckhart  Ozias  732  Clinton  Ave.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Assayer 

Frank  Everett  Pratt  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Civil  Engineer,  13-21  Park  Row,  New  York  City 
Enrique  Alejandro  Ramsden  Box  214  Yokohama,  Japan 

Care  of  Jun  Kobayagawals  and  Nunusmalests  Philatelists 
George  William  Ritchey  426  So.  Lang  Ave.  Pittsburgh 
Sales  Department  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 

John  Bonner  Semple  Sewickley 

Manufacturer  of  Ordnance,  Arrott  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 
Carroll  Bradford  Smith 

Robert  Jones  Snyder  50  N.  9th  St.  New  York  City 

Walker  Wynne  Wentworth 
*Frank  Parish  Wilson 

Robert  Jacob  Yost,  M.D.  South  Bethlehem 

Physician 


Deceased 
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Harry  Doughten  Appleby  21  Park  Row  New  York  City 

Engineer  in  Charge  Bureau  of  Design  and  Survey  Dept,  of 
Public  Works,  Borough  of  Manhattan 
Clarence  Earl  Belfield  5952  Germantown  Ave.  Philadelphia 
District  Engineer,  Bell  Telephone  Co. 


John  B.  Culbertson,  Jr.  Carlisle 

Keene  the  Magician 

Rev.  Walter  Joseph  Dech  Myerstown 

Professor  of  Greek,  Albright  College 
“Jacob  De  Haan 
Alexander  De  Lano 
* James  Marshall  Edgar 

John  Jay  Edson,  Jr.  1849  Cincinnati  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Asst.  Secretary  Equitable  Building  Association 
Robert  Ferriday  1903  Talbot  Ave.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Engineer  Maintenance  of  Way,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati  & St. 
Louis  Division,  Penna.  R.  R. 

Harvey  Hartzell  Godshall  33  E.  Main  St.  Lansdale 

Treasurer  A.  C.  Godshall  & Co. 

Albert  Arthur  Guilbert  107  11th  St.  Racine,  Wis. 

Architect  Robinson  Bldg. 


R.  F.  D.,  No.  2 Advance,  N.  C. 


Peter  Wilson  Hairston 
*George  Perry  Hodgman 
Bayly  Hipkins 

Charles  Borrows  Jacobs  403  W.  Chester  Ave. 

Sec.  American  Abrasive  Metals  Co.,  50 
Fred.  Kittredge  Jenney  934  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg. 

Guilelmo  Enrique  Jimeno 

Contractor,  President  Colombia  Lignum  Vitae  Co. 

Henry  Whitman  Kern,  Room  710,  179  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Real  Eastate  Broker 

Frank  Sigismund  Loeb  Reading 

John  Vansickle  Martenis  217  Harvard  St.,  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Asst.  Professor  Mechanical  Engineering,  Univ.  of  Minn. 


Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Church  St.,  New  York 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Cartagena.  Colombia 


Fred.  Chandler  Mathewson 
Simpson  Logging  Co. 

John  Douglas  McPherson,  Jr., 

Rampoa  Iron  Works 

Alphonso  Robert  Nicholson  317  West  Ave. 

Nicholson  Coal  & Lumber  Co. 

Miguel  Orozco,  Jr. 

Stephen  Collins  Potts  2413  Broad  Ave. 

Asst.  Gen.  Foreman,  P.  R.  R. 

Joel  Howard  Reber  1001  Chestnut  St. 

Attorn  ey-at-Law 


Shelton,  Wash. 
Hillburn,  N.  Y. 
Jenkintown 

U.  S.  of  Colombia,  S.  A. 
Altoona 

Philadelphia 


Deceased 
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Lewis  Daniel  Rights  45  Broadway  New  York  City 

Contracting  Manager,  Lewis  F.  Shoemaker  & Co. 

'“'Eugene  Schwinghammer 

Thomas  Alvin  Semmel  Bethlehem 

In  Business 

Christian  Thomson  Shannon  Sewickley 

Treasurer  Ohio  Foundry  and  Manufacturing  Co. 

Alexander  Beatty  Sharpe  304  Clinton  St.  Steubenville,  Ohio 

Treasurer  Ohio  Foundry  & Mfg.  Co. 

Os  win  Weinberger  Shelly  1123  Broadway  New  York  City 
Building  Contractor 

Edward  Augustus  Soleliac  140  N.  4th  St.  Allentown 

Manager  Adelaide  Silk  Mills,  Phoenix  Silk  Mfg.  Co. 

Alfred  Ernest  Speirs 

Dr.  Charles  Paxton  Stackhouse  Standpoint,  Idaho 

Ravid  Reese  Stockton,  M.D.  265  Prince  St.  Lancaster 
John  Taylor,  Jr.  137  S.  New  St.  Bethlehem 

With  Lehigh  Car  Wheel  & Axle  Works 
William  R.  Thomson  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lewis  Esler  Troutman  1238  Mahantongo  St.  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Electric  Eng.  Dept.  Phila.  & Reading  Coal  & Iron  Co. 
James  Horatio  Westcott,  Jr.  605  N.  151st  St.  New  York  City 
Attorney -at-Law,  43  Cedar  St. 

1890 

David  Balliet  101 1 Commonwealth  Bldg.  Philadelphia 

Clark  Bros.  Coal  Mining  Co. 

Morrison  Barclay  Greensburg 

Robert  Josiah  Bartholomew,  Glenwood  Ave.  and  2nd  St. 

Philadelphia 

Engineer  and  Rep.  with  Schaum  & Uhlinger 
Geo.  Washington  Scott  Bacon 

Irvin  Isaac  Beinliower  49  N.  Main  St.  Rutland,  Vermont 

General  Superintendent  Lincoln  Iron  Works 
Haldeman  Bigler  205  S.  Front  St.  Harrisburg 

Chief  Chemist,  Central  Iron  & Steel  Co. 

Capt.  Henry  M.  A.  Blun,  Jr.  De  Soto  Hotel  Savannah,  Ga. 
President  Germania  Bank 

Charles  Sumner  Bricker  411  E.  Chestnut  St.  Lancaster 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  J.  Walter  Miller  Co. 

A.  F.  Brigham  Tunkhannock 

Manager  New  Jagersfontein  Mining  & Exploration  Co., 
Diamonds,  Orange  River  Colony,  South  Africa 
Lawrence  Calvin  Brink  560  N.  165th  St.  New  York  City 
Gen.  Supt.  at  Catskill  Aqueduct  Contracting  Co. 

Robert  Edes  Chetwood,  Jr.  415  N.  Broad  St.  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Engineer  Construction,  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

*Deceased 
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Edward  P.  Cody  Little  River,  Conn. 

Draftsman,  Berlin  Construction  Co.,  Berlin,  Conn. 

B.  F.  Cresson  10  Waterbury  Rd.  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Engineer  New  Jersey  Harbor  Commission,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
John  Denman,  Jr.  Sedan,  Kansas 

Drilling  Contractor  and  Oil  Producer 
John  Patrick  Donohoe  6431  Overbrook  Ave.  Philadelphia 
Coal  Operator 

Walter  J.  Douglas  115  Cranford  Ave.  Cranford,  N.  J. 

Con.  Engr.,  Barclay,  Parsons  & Klapp,  60  Wall  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Stephen  Elliott  1211  Washington  St.  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Attorney-at-Law 

Benjamin  Franklin  Faust  349  Market  St.  Berwick 
Supt.  Car  Dept.  American  Car  and  Foundry  Co. 

Francis  E.  Fenner  141  Market  St.  Bethlehem 

In  Business 
* Andrew  Gallagher 

Milton  Brayton  Graff  310  Worthington  Ave.  Wyoming,  Ohio 
Chemist,  Proctor  & Gamble,  Ivorydale,  Ohio 
Elwood  Aristides  Grissinger  293  Lexington  Ave.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Consulting  Engr.  and  M.  E.,  White  Bldg.,  292  Main  St. 

Ira  Miller  Higbee  9 Market  St.  Lewisburg 

Civil  and  Hydraulic  Engineer 

Richard  Willis  Heard  1006  Drayton  St.  Savannah,  Ga. 

Pres.,  Heard  Lumber  Co.,  Inc.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

George  Washington  Hunsicker  138  N.  8th  St.  Allentown 
Secretary,  Dietrich  Motor  Car  Co. 

R.  S.  Jamison  Norfolk,  Va. 

*Clifton  Cookman  Knorr 

James  Edwin  Little  347  Spruce  St.  Steelton 

Mechanical  Engineer,  Spanish-American  Steel  Co. 

John  Thomas  Little  Hokendauqua 

Theodore  Philip  Lovering  R.  F.  D.,No.  1 Wilmington,  Del. 

Edward  Marsh  769  Drexel  Bldg.  Philadelphia 

Vice-President,  Federal  Appraisal  Co. 

William  Merritt  Baltimore,  Md. 

*Spencer  Mussey 

Carl.  Wm.  Frederic  Neuffer  506  5th  St.  Dunmore 

Mechanical  Engineer,  Inside  Inspector,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. 
Engelbert  Glover  Ovenshine  Lieut.  U.  S.  Army  Washington,  D.  C. 
Care  of  Military  Secretary 

Benjamin  Rush  Petrikin  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

William  Vaughan  Pettit,  Jr.  1012  Spruce  St.  Philadelphia 
'^Joseph  Phillips,  Jr. 

Van  Dyke  Piper  142  Powers  Blk.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Fidelity  & Casualty  Co. 
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Francis  Evans  Richards 
Planter 
Luis  Rivas 

Benj  Ferdinand  Sc-homberg  2624  7th  Ave. 

Draftsman,  Mechanical  Engineer’s 
E.  A.  Schuman 
John  Seanlin  Scott 

E.  I.  Dupont  de  Nemours  Powder 
Edward  Miles  Shepp 
In  Business 

'^Herbert  Ridley  Stratford 
Charles  Baldwin  Teal 
Elmer  Grant  Tice 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

Alfred  Dana  Tibdall 

Lieutenant  U.  S.  Army 
Charles  W.  Underwood  780  Ellicott  Square  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

District  Manager  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
John  Harrison  Walker  1128  Division  St.  Scranton 

Alonzo  Leach  Ware  601  Carl  Bldg.  Wilkinsburg 

Civil  Engineer 
John  Eugene  Weidman 

John  Ignatius  Welsh  113  E.  Independence  St.  Shamokin 
Attorney-at  -Law 
* Joseph  Wheeler,  Jr. 


Bonef,  Checot  Co.,  Ark. 

Managua,  Nicaragua 
Altoona 
Office,  P.  R.  R. 

Santiago  de  Cuba 

Co. 

Tamaqua 


Bethlehem 


William  Warr  Park  Row  Bldg.  New  York  City 

Manager  Belt  Sales,  Robins  Conveying  Belt  Co. 

E.  Newton  Wigfall  Cynwid 

Superintendent  for  Lewis  Bros.,  Philadelphia 
Charles  Rush  Yerrick  49  John  St.  New  York  City 

Westinghouse,  Church  & Kirr 


1891 


Hornell,  N.  Y. 


Anthony  Francis  Bannon,  Jr. 

Superintendent  Public  Works 
John  Henry  Best 

Fruit  Rancher 
Madison  B.  Bordley 

William  Lebbeus  Bosbyshell  4048  Chestnut  St. 

With  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co. 

William  Henry  Brown  Hotel  Penn 

Supervisor  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway 
Charles  Calvin  Burgess  420  Lloyd  St.  Pittsburg 

Engineer,  Pittsburg  Construction  Co. 

John  J.  Callahan,  Jr.  613  W.  7th  St.  Chester 

United  States  Inspector  Penn  Steel  Casting  Co. 
*Townsend  Dutton  Clarke 


Wapato,  Wash. 

Centreville,  Md. 
Philadelphia 

Pine  Grove 


Deceased 
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DeWitt  Clinton  Buffalo  Sav.  Bank  Bldg.  Buffalo,  1ST.  Y. 

Lawyer 

Henry  M.  S.  Cressman  Egg  Harbor  City,  N.J. 

Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J. 

George  Brown  Dandy,  M.D.  348  N.  57  th  St.  Hew  York  City 

Physician 

Robert  Adriance  Davidson  18  E.  32nd  St.  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Teacher  of  Repertoire  and  Technique 
Howard  Stephen  Deeh  Box  22  Wayne,  N.  J. 

Woolson  & Deck  Co.,  Industrial  Construction  and  Engineers 
James  Nelson  Dezendorf 

Benjamin  Irvin  Drake  21  New  St.  Bethlehem 

Alfred  W.  A.  Eden  53  Brighton  Ave.  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Asst.  Struc.  Engr.,  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  Co.,  New  York 
*Luis  Fernandez 

Edward  Calvin  Ferriday  1210  Delaware  Ave.  Wilmington,  Del. 

Manager  Contractors,  Eastern  Division  E.  I.  Du  Pont  Co. 
Francis  Marion  Fletcher 
*George  Lane  Gabrio 

Andres  Garza  Galan  Saltillo,  Mexico 

Civil  Engineer,  Box  137  Hidelgo  24  Monterey,  Mexico 
Eduardo  Antonio  Giberga  30  Virtudes  2 A Havana,  Cuba 

Civil  Engineer 


Elmer  Grant  Godshalk  Collinsville,  Okla. 

Superintendent,  Bartlesville  Zinc  Co. 

John  Edgar  Gomery  919  Linden  St.  Allentown 

In  Business 

Arthur  Moorhead  Hay  4041  Walnut  St.  Philadelphia 

Thomas  Graham  Hamilton  1017  Indiana  Ave.  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Chief  Engr.  & Supt.  of  Const.  Co-operative  Construction  Co. 
Edmund  Anton  Hardt  Watkins,  N.  Y. 

Supt.,  Glen  Salt  Works 
* Thomas  Lloyd  Henry.  Died  August  27,  1911 
*Howard  Samuel  Hess 

Edgar  Alonzo  Houston  Bellvale,  N.  Y. 


Farmer 

Robert  Selden  Huse  Westminster  Ave.  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Lawyer,  115  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Elmer  Augustus  Jacoby  203  Cliveden  Ave.,  Germantown,  Phila 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  Central  High  School 
Sidney  D.  Jenks  Care  of  Jenks  Co.  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

* William  F.  Jenney 

Elisha  Barton  John  212  Penna.  Bldg.  Wilmington,  Del. 

Supt.  Del.  Div.  Penna  R.  R.  Co. 

William  Kern  Philadelphia 

Leroy  Allen  Kendall  1155  Sycamore  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Asst.  Manager  Lumen  Bearing  Co. 


*Deceased 
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* .James  Keys 

Rev.  William  Allen  Lambert  236  S.  Lincoln.  Ave.  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Louis  Edgar  Lannan  111  Washington  St.  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Engineer,  O’Brien  Const.  Co.,  2730  Grand  Central  Ter.,  N.  Y.  City 
Robert  Pierce  Lentz  Lehighton 

Special  Agt.  & Adjuster  London  & Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  Lt. 


Omaha,  Neb. 


George 


Bradford 


Edge  Moore,  Del. 


Lackawanna  Steel  Co. 
11  First  Ave. 


Buffalo,  N. 
Bethlehem 


Y. 


H.  L.  Ludlum  1007  Farnum  St. 

Care  of  Hemy  & Allen 
Franklin  Matteson 

Charles  Calvin  Melvin,  .Jr.  555  E.  Main  St. 

Treasurer,  McKean  Co.,  Smithport 
George  Roberts  Miehener 
Eugene  Mowlds 

Civil  Engineer 
*Robert  Neilson,  Jr. 

Hugh  Nevins 
Ira  Anthony  Oberly 

Post  Office  Clerk 

Eugene  Henry  Olds  437  IV.  Wayne  Street 
Manager  Olds  Co. 

Helcias  Ricardo  de  Oliveria 
Alec  Thompson  Ovenshine 

Care  of  Adjt.  Gen.  Seventh  U.  S.  Infantry,  Manila,  P.  I. 
Jacob  Graftns  Petriken  217  E.  Water  St.  Lock  Haven 
With  Prairie  Gas  & Oil  Co. 

Edward  Arlington  Pittis  51  First  St.,  N.  E.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mfr.  Agt.  Peerless  Kelly-Springfield  Motor  Truck 
Edward  Christopher  Price  Centreville,  Md. 

Henry  Crider  Quigley  3216  Baldwin  Ave.  Berwyn,  111. 

Head  of  Purchased  Material  Division  Western  Electric  Co. 

Malianoy  City 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Mahanoy  City 
Lansford 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 


George  Reese,  M.  D. 

Physician 
James  Reese 
Geo.  H.  Ruggles 

Engineer  Loomis  Contracting  Co. 

Auguste  Leopold  Saltzman  53  Wilcox  Ave. 

Supt.  Primary  Battery  Dept.,  Edison  Laboratory.  Orange,  N.  J. 
Harry  Kent  Selzer  2008  Linwood  Boul.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Engineer  Construction,  Union  Bridge  Construction  Co. 

Luther  D.  Showalter  180  N.  Charlotte  St.  Pottstown 

Joseph  S.  Siegfried  128  W.  McNeal  St.  Millville,  N.  J. 

T.  C.  Wheaton  Co. 

John  Thomas  Simpson  718  Union  Bldg.  Newark,  N.  J. 

President  American  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

Rev.  Henry  Sears  Siser  1355  Fifty-fifth  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rector  St.  Jude’s  Church 
*Henry  Stryker,  Jr. 
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Robert  Sayre  Taylor  Bethlehem 

Lawyer 

Edward  Coppee  Thurston  Pinner’s  Hall,  Austin  Friars,  London,  E.  C. 

England.  Mechanical  Engineer  with  A.  Goerz  & Co. 

Louis  Frederick  Ulmer  Pottsville 

Orville  C.  Weaver  Hatfield 

Clerk  Post  Office 
*Jesse  Artley  Westfall 

William  Gwilym  Whildin  Lansford 

Division  Superintendent  Lehigh  Coal  & Navigation  Co. 

Charles  Ford  Wilson  38  Locust  St.  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Organist  and  Choir  Master,  St.  George’s  Church 

John  Marion  Wilson  Hillboro,  Md. 

Engineering  Department  C.  & N.  W.  Ry.  Pierre,  N.  Dak. 
*Milton  Starr  Winslow.  Died  in  1891 

Robert  Dorsey  W ooldridge  Little  Rock,  Aik. 

Fire  Insurance  Agent,  care  Rosner  & Wooldridge 
Hubert  Harris  Wright  9 William  Street  Cambridge,  Md. 

Elec.  Engineer  & Electrical  Supplies,  22  Poplar  St. 

'Harry  Bernhard  Zimmele 


1892 

William  James  Adams  1227  11th  St.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Electrical  Engineer,  War  Department 
Juan  de  Dios  Amador  Box  158-41  Central  Ave.  Panama,  Panama. 

Manager  Amador  Theatre,  Sec.-Treas.  Amador  Amusement  Co. 
Francis  Hoskins  Baldwin  345  Market  St.  Bethlehem 

Office  Manager  Forge  Dept.,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

Charles  Herbert  Barker  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bldg.  Canton,  Ohio 

Draftsman,  Diebold  Safe  Lock  Co. 

Frederick  Bartles  Pasco,  Wash. 

Manager  300  mile  division  Northern  Pacific  R.  R. 

Charles  C.  W.  Bauder  521  W.  12th  St.  New  York 

Manager  Traffic  Department,  Borough  Bronx 
New  York  Telephone  Co. 

Herbert  Huebener  Beck  Lancaster 

Prof,  of  Chem.  and  Mineralogy,  F.  & M.  College 
Moriz  Bernstein  4344  Germantown  Ave.  Philadelphia 

Engineer  for  C.  E.  Smith,  Contracting 

189  Fourth  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Warren  Joshua  Bieber,  M.D.  25  N.  Linden  St.  Bethlehem 

Physician 

Rollin  Ashley  Blakeslee  Weatherly 

In  Business 

Charles  Frederick  Boers  Bethlehem 

* Albert  Emil  Braunlielier,  Jr. 
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Edward  Elisha  Bratton  5034  Cedar  Ave.  Philadelphia 

Vice-Pres.  Bratton  Co.,  Engineers  and  Contractors 
Rev.  Frank  Shepard  Bromer  632  L St.  West  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Pastor  First  Reformed  Church 

Daniel  John  Broughal  ISTew  St.  South  Bethlehem 


Chemist 

JohnBuckland  109  N.  13th  St.  Allentown 

Shipper  of  Slag  Products,  320  Penna.  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 
George  Buckman  455  W.  State  St.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Aaron  Beaumont  Carpenter  Abington 

Amado  Cavazos  2 A.  Allende  Saltillo,  Coahuila,  Mex. 

With  A.  Leschen  & Sons  Rope  Co. 

Alfred  D.  Conant  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Eckley  S.  Cunningham  Wonder,  Nev. 

Manager  of  Mines,  Water  Co.  & Power  Co. 

Engineer  for  ISTavigation  Co.  and  Oil  Cos. 

Charles  Stanley  Davis 
Mining  Engineer 


Samuel  Moses  Dessauer  128  W.  87th  St.  ISTew  York,  1ST.  Y. 

Care  of  R.  C.  Henningham,  Contractor,  1 Madison  Ave. 

Earle  Billings  Douglas  Sydney  Nova  Scotia,  Canada 

Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Co. 

Henry  John  Downs  249  N.  Front  St.  Steelton 

Draftsman,  Penn  Steel  Co. 

Edward  Hiram  Dutcher,  Jr.  409  Goepp  St.  Bethlehem 

Superintendent  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Martin’s  Creek 
Timothy  Sharpe  Eden  114  Elmer  Ave.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Designing  in  Alternating  Current  Engineering  Department, 

General  Electric  Co. 


Wm.  P.  Engleman  265  Oakland  Ave.  W.  New  Brighton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
William  Alvin  Evans  Old  Colony  Bldg.  Chicago,  111. 

Mining  Engineer  with  Rock  Island  Railroad  System 
Charles  Victor  Ferriday  1511  Franklin  St.  Wilmington,  Del. 

Black  Powder  Operating  Dept.,  E.  I.  DuPont  Co. 

Charles  Albert  Andrew  Fink 


Adolph  Frey 
James  Brown  Given 
Harding  Murdock  Gow 
*John  Savage  Graff 
John  Lewis  Gross 
David  Hall 


7 Diamond  St. 
230  S.  26th  St. 


Pittsburg 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Box  463  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

641  Trenton  Ave.  Wilkinsburg 
Designing  Electrical  Engineer,  Westinghouse 
Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburg 
Charles  Edwin  Hammond  120  W.  11th  St.  New  York 

With  Geo.  A.  Fuller  Co.,  Flatiron  Building. 

Alfred  Wilfred  Harned  1125  12th  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Choirmaster,  Church  of  Ascension 
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Arthur  Wellesley  Hazel  3101  Dauphin  St.  Philadelphia 
Berry  Hiss  Chicago,  111. 

The  Pattington,  Irving  Park  Boulevard 
Jarret  Hulst  Box  163  Omaha,  Neb. 

James  Madison  Jackson  1351  Market  St.  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

President  and  Manager  Everglade  Cypress  Lumber  Co. 
*Edward  J.  Kuhns 

George  Diller  Landis  Landis  Valley 

Robert  Edward  Laramy  119  McCartney  St.  Easton 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
Ernest  Tisdel  Lefevre  Panama,  U.  S.  C. 

Telford  Lewis  “The  Orchard”  Johnstown 

Vice-President  Somerset  Mining  Co.  and 
Knickerbocker  Smokeless  Coal  Co. 

Oliver  Clias.  Lichtenwalner  R.  F.  D.,  No.  1 Macungie 
Poultry  Business 
*William  Cleaver  Lindo 

Clifford  Sherron  MacCalla  2424  W.  2nd  Ave.  Spokane,  Wash. 

General  Manager  The  Washington  Water  Power  Co. 

Lee  Holmes  Marshall  5474  Black  St.,E.  E.  Pittsburgh 
Of  Marshall  Bros.,  Mfgs.  of  Elevators 
Victor  Emmanuel  Masson  Hammondsport,  N.  Y 

Chemist  and  Superintendent  Pleasant  Valley  Wine  Co. 
Estelan  A.  Mercenario  Mexico  City 

City  Engineer 

Edward  Williamson  Miller  730  Lincoln  St.  Spokane,  Wash, 

Supt.  Construction  Portland  Cement  Co. 

John  Henry  Myers  Steelton 

B.  & C.  Superintendent  Penn  Steel  Co. 

Miles  Hallacker  Orth  15  Dey  St.  New  York 

Manager  Traffic  Department  New  York  Telephone  Co. 

Godwin  Hall  Powell  Powelton,  W.  Va. 

Manager  and  Director  Mt.  Carbon  Coal  Co. 

Morris  Havens  Putnam  523  E.  16th  St.  Flatbush,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
Gen.  Mgr.  Terry  Const.  Co.,  252  W.  60th  St.,  New  York  City 
Samuel  Jackson  Randall  8301  N.  Shawnee  St.  Philadelphia 
Lawyer 

* James  Lee  Rankin,  Jr. 

Charles  Edward  Remaly,  M.D.,  1325  S.  Hope  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Physician 

John  David  Richards 

J.  Arthur  Rife  Duneannon 

Bookkeeper 

Henry  Felthousen  Russell  East  Rochester,  N.  Y 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  Pierce  Co. 

Louis  Walcott  M.  de  Saulles  South  Bethlehem 
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Columbus,  Ohio 
Sangus,  Mass. 


Allentown 


John  Cornelius  Sesser  Whitefish,  Mont. 

Kalspeel  JDiv.  Great  Northern  R.  R. 

Gwynn  Harris  Sharrer  Jenny  Lind,  Calaveras  Co.,  Cal. 

Mining  Supt.,  Calaveras  Dredging  Co. 

John  Leefe  Sheppard,  Jr.  Newark,  Ohio 

Supt.  of  Construction,  New  England  Eng.  Co. 

*Norman  Alexander  Speirs 
Alvin  Riegel  Sterner  82  E.  Oakland  Ave. 

Westinghouse  Elec.  & Mfg.  Co. 

William  Bailey  Taylor  75  Adams  Ave. 

Insulator  Dept.  General  Electric  Co. 

John  Williams  Thomas  43  N.  15th  St. 

President  Thomas  Engineering  Co.,  610  Globe  Bldg. 

Columbus  William  Thorn  Crum  Lynn 

Asst.  Engr.  Construction  P.R.R.,  Camden  Term.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Joseph  Wharton  Thurston 

William  Tibdall  War  Department  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lieutenant  in  United  States  Army 
Nicanor  Valdez,  Jr. 

John  Scofield  Wallace  68  N.  Jefferson  St. 

With  S.  Sharon  Works,  Carnegie  Steel 
Clarence  Earle  Weaver  102  Congress  St. 

Mine  Superintendent  in  Peru,  S.  A. 

Rev.  Harry  Edgar  Wheeler 

Clergyman  in  the  M.  E.  Church. 

David  Sheilby  Wert 

Minneapolis  Steel  & Machine  Co. 

Henry  Creil  Whitaker 

Vice-President  Wheeling  Corrugating  Co. 

J.  Roberts  Wilson  Ampere,  N.  J. 

Second  Vice-President  and  Sales  Mgr.  Crocker  Wheeler  Co. 
Alfred  Mahlon  Worstall  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg.  Philadelphia 
Contracting  Engineer 

George  Livingston  Yates  40  S.  Fifth  Ave.  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Division  Superintendent  of  Traffic,  New  York  Telephone  Co. 
*Ignaeio  Mario  Zertuche 


N.  Laredo,  Mexico 

New  Castle 

Co. 

Bradford 
Arkadelphia,  Ark. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


1SS3 

Harry  Leigh  Adams  239  C.  P.  W.  New  York  City 

Care  of  Automobile  Dept.,  Studebalcer  Bros.  Co. 

Alfred  Reginald  Allen,  M.  D.  201 3 Spruce  St.  Philadelphia 

Associate  in  Neurology  and  Neuropathology,  Univ.  of  Penna. 
Francis  de  Pont  Ammen  174  Franklin  PI.  Flushing,  L.  I. 

Patent  Attorney,  LT.  S.  Express  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
Lathrop  Hutchings  Baldwin  28  E.  Centre  St.  Rutland,  Vermont 
Treasurer  Marble  Savings  Co. 

"Deceased 
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*Frank  Barr 

Charles  Marshall  Barton  1310  W.  13th  St.  Wilmington,  Del. 

Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.  E.  I.  Dupont  Nitrate  Co. 

Harry  Layfleld  Bell  Pittsburg 

With  Standard;  Underground  Cable  Co. 

Richard  Becerra,  Jr.  45  W.  34th  St.  New  York  City 

Oliver  F.  Bitting  South  Bethlehem 

Henry  Clay  Borden  3727  Spruce  St.  Philadelphia 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Cen.  Man.  Train.  School 
John  Boyt  Georgetown,  S.  C. 

Supt.  Alcohol  Plant  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Co. 

William  Burke  Brady  12582  Clifton  Boul.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Asst.  Supt.  National  Carbon  Co. 

Horatio  Francis  Brown  850  Marion  St.  Denver,  Col. 

With  Wm.  E.  Sweet  & Co.,  Bonds 
David  J.  Castilla 

Greenleaf  H.  Chasmer  2516  Cliffborne  PI.  Washington,  D.  C. 

With  H.  B.  Smith  Co.,  Manf . of  Boilers  and  Radiators,  Pliila. 
Sinclair  Wiggins  Chiles  Vine  Street  South  Bethlehem 

Of  Chiles  & Witman,  Contractors,  Reading,  Pa. 

Thomas  Micks  Clinton  Baltimore,  Md. 

Richard  Congdon  185  Myrtle  St.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Manager  Atlanta  Gas  Light  Co. 

John  William  Dalrnan,  Jr.  4735  Sheridan  Rd.  Chicago,  111. 

With  American  Steel  Foundries,  1600  Com.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg. 
William  Kuhn  Dunbar  5475  Darlington  Rd.  Pittsburg 

Second  Vice-Pres.  American  Water  Works  and  Guarantee  Co. 
Stuart  Rliett  Elliott  Negaunee,  Mich. 

Supt.  Negaunee  Dist.,  Cleveland -Cliffs  Iron  Co. 

Willard  Boyer  Fuller  335  Bridge  St.  Catasauqua 

Ira  D.  Fulmer  66  Alexander  St.  Princeton,  N.  J. 

New  York  Telephone  Co.,  Plant  Department 
Archibald  S.  Furtwangler  302  1st  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Member  of  Coulter  & Furtwangler,  Gen.  R.  R.  Contractors 
Francisco  Martinez  Gallardo  Santuario  159  Guadalajara,  Mex. 
Orrin  Satterlee  Good  215  Jones  Bldg.  Spokane,  Wash. 

Wholesale  Lumber 

Ralph  Scofield  Griswold  Patterson  Heights  Beaver  Falls 
Assistant  Electric  Engineer  P.  & L.  E.  R.  R.  Co. 

Hugh  Ellmaker  Hale  215  E.  5th  St.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Engr.  Main,  of  Way,  Engr.  Mo.  & Pac.  R.  R.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Eale  Reiter  Hannum  12th  St.  and  Park  Ave.  Windber 

Civil  and  Mining  Engr.  with  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Co. 
Harry  N.  Herr  108  King  St.  Lancaster 

Civil  Engineer 

Edward  Smith  Illig  2520  Virginia  St.  S.  Berkely,  Cal. 

Salesman  Beth.  Steel  Co.,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
■“‘Deceased 
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Henry  Taylor  Irwin  Edgeworth  Sewickley 

President  Rosedale  Foundry  Co.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Philip  H.  Janney 

Harry  S.  Johnson,  Jr.  385  Filmore  Ave.  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Pres,  and  Treas.  Johnson  Flagg  Electric  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Duncan  Kennedy  43-49  Exchange  PI.  New  York 

Rodman,  J.  G.  White  & Co. 

Edwin  Fitzgerald  King 


^Charles  Henry  Knight 
Lawrence  Rust  Lee 
Apple  Culture 
Sterling  C.  Lines 

Mining  Engineer 
A.  F.  Loomis 


Leeland  Orchard  Leesburg,  Va. 

Idylwild,  Col. 


New  York 


610  W.  136th  St. 

Mgr.  Traffic  Dept.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  123  E.  124th  St. 

Barry  MacNutt  928  Ostrum  St.  South  Bethlehem 

Associate  Prof.  Physics  Department  of  Physics,  L.  U. 

James  Francis  McCabe  519  Equitable  Bldg.  Baltimore,  Md. 
General  Contracting 

Louis  A.  Mark  242  E.  Main  St.  Bradford 

Oil  Producer 

William  A.  Megraw  1625  Eutaw  Place  Baltimore,  Md. 

Assistant  Engineer  Sewerage  Connection 
Thaddeus  Merriman  165  Broadway  New  York 

Asst.  Engr.,  The  Board  of  Water  Supply  of  the  City  of  N.  Y. 
David  Lewis  Moore,  Jr.  46  E.  21st  St,  New  York  City 

George  K.  McGunnegle,  509  Phila.  Co.  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

Pittsburgh  Railway  Co. 

Carl  Pivany  Nachod  214  S.  12th  St,  Philadelphia 

General  Manager  Nachod  Signal  Co. 

*Henry  H.  Newton 

Charles  G.  Newton  49  Carmen  St,,  Box  246  Guadalajara,  Mex. 

First  Asst.  Engr.  Guadalajara  Sewer  & Water  Works 
Charles  Carroll  O’Donnell 

James  Harkins  Pennington  734  Roland  Ave.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Supt.  Construction,  Balto.  Copper,  Cement  & Rolling  Co. 


William  Lindley  Pettit,  Jr.  918  N.  Berry  St. 
Pettit’s  Storage  Warehouse  Co. 


Clarence  Marion  Pfiueger 
Ice  Dealer 
Carl  John  Roelker 

Consulting  Engineer 
Guilbert  Frank  Rist 
Architect 

Wallace  Edgar  Rulie 
Rafael  Francisco  Sanchez 


R.  F.  D. , No.  1 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
South  Bethlehem 


State  Bank  Bldg.  Richmond,  Va. 


Allentown 
Santa  Lucia  Oriente,  Cuba 


Director  and  Chief  Eng.  for  Santa  Lucia  Sugar  Estate  R.  R. 
^Deceased 
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Charles  Francis  Scott  30  Church  St.  New  York  City 

Railway  Engineering  Dept.,  General  Electric  Co. 

Henry  Hamilton  Seabrook  216  Edgevale  Rd.  Roland  Park,  Md. 

Dist.  Mgr.  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
Charles  Shimer  4546  N.  Uber  St.  Philadelphia 

Michael  T.  Eagan  Stack  791  Elton  Ave.  New  York  City 

Asst.  Engineer  Bradley  Contracting  Co.,  1 Madison  Ave. 
Joseph  Ely  Stott 

Jack  F.  Symington  105  Calvert  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 

With  Hambleton  & Co. 

Harry  Wellington  Thatcher  446  Elm  St.  South  Bethlehem 

Harry  Carpenter  Tscliudy  Smyrna,  Del. 

Vice-President  National  Bank  of  Smyrna 
James  Wallace  68  N.  Jefferson  St.  New  Castle 

With  S.  Sharon  Works  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  Walters  S.W.  cor.  30th  & Master  Sts.  Philadelphia 
Manager  J.  M.  H.  Walters 

William  Bell  Wood  Cathedral  Apartments  Baltimore,  Md. 
American  Bonding  Co. 

Ambrose  Everett  Yohn  Huntingdon 

Supt.  Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top  Mountain  R.  R. 

1894 

Junius  Ballard  73  Block  St.  Pueblo,  Col. 

Alexandra  Barrientos  47  Santa  Lucia  Calle  Santiago  de  Cuba 
"Carlos  Hernaiz  Becerra 
*Ralph  Raymond  Bowdle 

Mahlon  Brown  Buckman  2138  Green  St.  Philadelphia 

Salesman  Cooper-Hewitt  Elec.  Co.,  124  S.  8th  St. 

^Richard  Francis  Cleary.  Died  1908. 

Benjamin  Cooper  Corbett  Ocean  Park,  Cal. 

Architect,  Pacific  Elec.  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Willis  Edward  Diehl  33  E.  Broad  St,  Bethlehem 

*Neale  Edward  Donnellon 

Edgar  D.  Edmonston  2040  Park  Ave.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Supt.  Const.  Dept.  Consolidated  Gas,  Elec.  Light  & Power  Co. 
James  Chickering  England  506  W.  177th  St,  New  York  City 

New  York  Telephone  Co. 

Grier  Foresman  1635  N.  15th  St,  Philadelphia 

Jose  Maria  Garza  Galan  Saltillo,  Mex. 

Stuart  John  Gass  1522  Newton  St,,  N.W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Asst. Engi-.  D.  C.  Engineering  Corp.  District  Bldg. 

Robert  Edward  Lee  George  1 10  North  Ave.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Traffic  Supt.  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Tel.  Co. 

William  Gummere  12  6th  Ave  Roebling,  N.  J. 

Supt.  Steel  Mill,  John  A.  Roeblings  Sons  Co. 

‘Deceased 
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*0.  C.  Hannum 

Herbert  H.  Hess  , * 

Harry  Reese  James  655  Packer  Ave. 

Edwin  H.  Iviehl  315  West  St. 

William  Kuntz  , . ,. 

Superintendent  Cement  Manufacturing  Co. 

Newton  Wambold  Leidy 
Joseph  William  Linton 

Clarence  A.  Loomis  2609  Woolwortli  Ave. 


Hellertown 

Braddock 

Williamsport 

Treichlers 


Omaha,  Neb. 


Structure  Steel  Engineer  Paxton 
331  High  St. 


& Vierling  Works 
Williamsport 


Allentown 

Treichlers 


Frederick  Kennedy  Lundy 
Insurance 

Robert  Lazarus  Martz 
George  Beaver  Mauser 

Superintendent  Flour  Mills 

P T vman  Meixel  124  E.  Washington  Lane  Germantown 

7 Ha nt  Accountant  Cable  Dept?  The  Bell  Tel.  Co.  of  Penna. 

Sidney  Burbank  Merrill  , , , 

Erwin  Preston  Miller  7 1 E.  North  St  BetHehem 

Clerk  Office  of  Insp.  of  Ordnance  U.S.N.  Beth.  Steel  Co. 

Frank  Jacob  Myers  331  Market  St.  Bethlehem 

Marion  Arminius  Nagle  21 1 3 Sassafras  St.  Ei  le 

Supt.  Nagle  Engine  and  Boiler  Works 
Edward  Jay  Newbaker 

Div.  Superintendent  W.-B.  Coal  Co. 

-Jose  Aristides  de  Obaldia 
George  Milton  Robinson,  Jr. 

Victor  Clinton  Records 

Firm  of  W.  T.  Records  & Son 
* Arthur  Percy  de  Saulles 
Frank  H.Shenk  Tl  _ ,,  _ . 

B.  Roland  Smoot  R.  F.  D.,  No.  1 

Supt.  Utah-Idako  Sugar  Co. 

Louis  Sohdia  vJ  ^ ^ Fort  McKinley.  Philippine  Islands 

Edmund  H.  Symington  Maryland  Club  Chicago,  I . 

Manager  Sales,  T.  H.  Symington  Co.,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 

R S Shriver  129  E.  German  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Care  of  Middenburg,  Williams  Co  .....  XT  , 

c„„  STaWMr p ■■■ 

Co.,  88  8*  sMZSco.'Si. 

Willi^SiS»n„e  Laboratory  OW  ““ 

5 ^Deceased 


Wilkes-Barre 


Laurel,  Del. 


Landis  ville 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 

Allentown 


(Hi 
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Hughesville 


Caracas,  Venezuela 


Charle^Ed ward  Webster,  Jr.,  M.D.,  749  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Howard  Josephs  Wiegner  South  Bethlehem 

Harry  Packer  Wilbur 

Captain  United  States  Army  South  Bethlehem 

Theodme  Beiyamin  Wood,  Jr.  ' Chambetsburg 

feupt.,  P.  B.  Woods  Sons  Co.,  Manufacturers 

#r,  _ . , 1895 

George  Kriebel  Anders 
James  Raymond  Boak 

Furniture  Business 
"Frank  E.  Bradenbaugh 
Charles  Bruff 

Jose  Fernando  Capriles  Sur  6.  No.  17 
Contracting  Engineer  and  Architect 
George  Comly 

Lieutenant  United  States  Army 
Wm.  Cope,  M.D.  First  National  Bank  Easton 

Eye  Specialist 

John  Peter  Croll  326  Lincoln  St.  Steelton 

t iASnt-  Fhlef  Draftsman  St.  Rwy.  Dept,,  Penna  Steel  Co 
Joseph  Ellenbogen  699  Madison  Ave.  New' York  City 

Attomey-at-Law,  220  Broadway  k " 

George  Cooper  Fairchild  " Qsweno  \T  v 

Architect.  Wholesale  Lumber,  U.  P.  Fairchild  Co 
James  Henry  Gledhill  ’ b ™ ,, 

■p  i n01'7,11  EnSineer>  West  End  Furnace  Co.  ' ’ a‘ 

Paul  Gerhard  Ludiger  Hilken  P.O.Box  1130  BaltTmore,  Md”’  ' Y' 
James  Colbert  H^rnS  MO^N.  Comtlf ' * Lk^I^  ^ 
Ga/stove  cfffi  Tte  ^ 

HAriArt  TJ  . r*  i t t-, • 1 . f 


Roy  Rhodes  Horner  544  Pike  St. 

Mining  Engineer 
* Harry  Packer  Lynn 
Charles  Michael  Masson  120  E.  4th  St. 

Illuminating  Engineer 
Charles  Pease  Matheson 

Gen.  Supt.  American  Paper  Co. 

William  Lathrop  Meaker  415  W.  Linden  St 
Minister 

£SkinSMM0ffi!’Jr'  Nassau,  W.  P.  panama  imam 
Elmei  I oilman  Musselman  421-423  N.  Broad  St.  Philadelphia 
Horn  & Brannen  Mfg.  Co 


Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Bogota,  N.  J. 
Bethlehem 
Bahama  Islands 


^Deceased 
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Shameen  Canton,  China 

Philadelphia 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

New  York  City 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

U.  S.  Navy 

Camaguey,  Cuba 

Easton 

Palmerton 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Greensburg 

Bethlehem 
Parochial  School 


Charles  Souders  Paget 

Of  Purnell  & Paget,  Architects 

SS?  c BBS. 

General  Electric  Co. 

James  Burr  Reddig  463  West  St. 

Insp.  Engr.  Western  Electric  Co. 

Victor  Hugo  Reid  1”3  Beri  v '• 

Care  of  Foster,  Creighton,  Gould  Co. 

Arthur  Rohrer 

OuTeSsanchez0  Mayor  43 

Ab„^sl;ri  , 

Asst.  Chief  Mech.  Dept.  N.  J.  ^c  Co., 

Anton  Latrobe  Snyder 

William  Harold  Speirs  t w P R 

Assistant  Engineer,  D.,  E.  W . it.  rv. 

Joseph  D.  Wentling 

Supt.,  Keystone  Coal  & Coke  Co. 

Edward  Abraham  Yellis 

Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Moravian 

1896 

Raymond  Claud  Albright  „ e®f  E^tatcf1 701  National*  Bank  Bldg. 

‘ “v  "■  Wa"° 

Wholesale  Gram  Busmess  206  E B y St  city 

pubue16»~ 

Room  1816  Park  Row  Bldg. 

Hu<rh  Banks  Chapman  27  Woodward  Ave.  Detroit,  Mieh. 

° S»17t“^“ti"g! Bradford 

George  Ralph  Coffin  iy  vs  alK  I * 

Robert  MUtlm*Cort right  « Grahd  View  'Jj*g***£^  S.  A. 

-‘-rttitr 

Wesson  * Co.  Bethiehcm 

rm«tr,o“0oi^""h Ooal 

GavtnHagyDorte  Gm  Agt  Mass  Mutual  Life  In,.  Co. 

* Deceased 
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Nimson  Eckert  we 

Attornev-at  Tan,  j'n  ^ ' Allentown 

h Fr  l ' J at'LaW’  6th  and  Hamilton  Sts. 


ar  i ci  Mauch  Chunk 

C7 t?aC,e  St  Catasauqua 

o,  67  Manhenn  St.  Germantown,  Pliila 

ffjA  Sonf  > Builders  and  Contractors 
1046  Forest  Ave.  W.  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 
^Engineering  Construction, 

Hellertown 


1 

Joseph  Enbody 
George  C.  D.  Goldsmith 
Charles  Frederick  Gross 
Engineer  of  Wm. 

William  B.  Grubb 

Civil  Engineer,  Bureau  of 
Borough  of  Richmond,  N. 

"Ernest  Warfel  Haverstick 
Austin  Diehl  Heller,  M.D. 

Physician 
Lloyd  Jones  Iredell 
William  Jones 

Attorney -at-Law 
Frank  J ones  Laubenstein 
At  torn  ey  -at  -Law 
J.  Louis  Meixell 
Mining 

Louis  Ortner  7424  fith  a„q  -d  „ 

Supervising  M E Dent  of  w»t  ay  Ridge,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
PedroRaygada  g P Water’  Gas  & Elec..  New  York  City 

John  Rodgers  Payta,  Peru 

"Walter  Henry  Rodney 

Charles  Edward  Rowe  r, 

Dcp''  s M?’cJiont“a 

Engineer  Land  Dept.,  Cuba 
Alt  redo  J.  Sanchez  Santa  Lucia 

Sugar  Manufacturer 


Silver  Bow  Club 


Bethlehem 

Ashland 

Butte,  Montana 


Harvey  Simon  Seiple 


O.  ±\x.  to. 
Camaguey,  Cuba 

Province  Oriente,  Cuba 


2206  S.  Hicks  St. 


Henrv  A T i 1 U'  'S-TNaval  Contractor 
nenry  a.  iobelmann.  Jr.  Bov  784  n , 

Lloyd  WBc™  miSt  and  ASeofw  with  ft  & 

With  Wm.  E.  DaytonTS/nFranklin^sT.  ^ ^ 

1897 

2S&-  

«■».?=-  -~-a  saB  — - 

Assistant  Chief  Draftsman,  M.  E.  Office  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
^Deceased 


Ave. 
N.  J. 
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Robert  E.  Baum  74  North  Street  Bethlehem 

With  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

Charles  I.  Berlin 

James  H.  Chickering  416  N.  Third  St. 

Oil  Well  Supply  Co.,  Imperial  Works 
Rev.  David  B.  Clark  20  W.  Fourth  St. 

Pastor  First  Reformed  Church 
Paul  T.  Ellenbogen  Automobiles 

Charles  Enzian  375  S.  River  St. 

Mechanical  Engineer  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  1 . I.  Bldg. 

Joseph  B.  Freund  4845  Pulaski  Ave.,  Gtn.  Philadelphia 
Machine  Shop  Department,  Midvale  Steel  Co. 

Castulo  Gallardo  Calle  del  Santuario  189  N.  N.  Guadalajara.  Mexico 
Chief  of  Field  Corps,  Transmission  Lines  Dept.,  Compania 
Hidro-Electricia  and  Irrigadoro  del  Chapala,  S.  A. 

Francisco  M.  Gallardo  Santuario  159  Guadalajara  Mexico 

Building  Construction,  3 A Humboldt  22,  Mexico  City 


Bath 
Oil  City 

South  Bethlehem 

Yonkers,  X.  Y. 
Wilkes-Barre 


5tli  Ave.  and  21st  St. 
Kimball,  LTnion  Club 


Engineer. 


D.,  L.  & W.  R.  B. 


Farley  Kimball 

Care  of  Dr.  J 
Louis  G.  Krause 
Resident 

Samuel  T.  Laubach 

Chief  Engineer,  Robesson  Process  Co. 
Albert  R.  Laubenstein  425  Centre  St. 

Supt.  A.  Laubenstein  Screen  Works 
Raymond  T.  Peppell  439  X.  Sixth  St. 


New  York  City 

New  Milford 

Au  Sable  Forks,  N.  Y. 

Ashland 

Allentown 


M.  E.,  Dewey  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Dewey,  Okla. 


Antonio  F.  C.  Pinheiro 
Charles  M.  Strawn 
Miles  S.  Smith 

Draftsman,  Dodge 
Richard  F.  Taylor 
Jose  B.  Varela 
Robert  A.  Wright 
Arthur  R.  Young 
Contractor, 


Box  275 

107  S.  West  St. 
Mfg.  Co. 

244  Market  St. 


Para,  Brazil 
Norristown 
Mishawaka,  Ind. 

Bethlehem 


113  N.  4th  St. 
Merchant’s  Bank  Bldg 
Carter  & Young 


Allentown 

Lawrence, 


Kans. 


1898 

Wm.  F.  Berger  701  Broadway  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

Chief” Draftsman,  Ordnance  Dept.,  Sandy  Hook  Proving  Ground. 


Fort  Hancock,  N.  J. 
G.  M.  Buenaventura 
Luis  Cuesta 

‘John  Longer  de  Saulles 
John  Jonger  de  Saulles 

Diplomatic  Service 
Claudio  Dumas 


Quito,  Ecuador 

Parroanira.  No.  15  Guadalajara,  Mexico 
South  Bethlehem 
61  Beekman  St.  New  York 


‘Deceased 
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Advertising  Agent,  Metal  Industry 
Edmund  M.  Erb  Slatington 

rhcs.K.R.  Gardner  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 

Wm.  B.  Geiser  829  Lancaster  St.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Asst,  Chemist,  1ST.  Y.  Central  & Hudson  R.  R. 

*Chas.  A.  Gradwohl.  Died  September,  1913 
Wm.  T.  Griffith  Main  and  Vesper  Sts.  Lock  Haven 

5 & 10  Cent  Store 

JohnS.  Hegeman  192  Clermont  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich. 
Salesman,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  919  Majestic  Bldg. 

Wm.  L.  Heim  115  Biddle  St.  Kane 

Assistant  Superintendent,  McKean  & Otto  Chemical  Co. 

Joseph  E.  Hill  55  Pleasant  St.  Stoneham,  Mass. 

141  Milk  Street,  Boston 

Albert  C.  Hutchinson  1557  Grand  Boul.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Supt.  of  Erection,  Whitehead  & Kales,  Iron  Works 
Walter  S.  Landis  Niagara  Falls  Ontario,  Canada 

Care  of  American  Cyannide  Co. 

GayB.  Leroux  Box  55  Douglas,  Ga. 

Assistant  Engineer,  Georgia  & Florida  Rwy. 

Myron  J.  Luch,  Ph.D.  118  Second  Ave.  Bethlehem 

Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Lehigh  University 
Anthony  J.  Monaghan  307  W.  Centre  St.  Shenandoah 

Deputy  Recorder,  Schuylkill  Co.,  Pottsville 
Floyd  W.  Parsons  505  Pearl  St.  New  York  City 

Editor-in-Chief,  “Coal  Age 

Winfield  H.  Roper  Slatington 

Daniel  Sachs  206  Seneca  St.  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Vice-President  and  Gen.  Mgr.,  Northern  Pipe  Line  Co. 

Wm.  P.  Slifer  R.  F.  D.,  Gibsonia 

Asst.  Engineer,  Flood  Commission,  Hydrography  & Hydrology, 
Allegheny,  Monongahelia  and  Ohio  Rivers  Basin 
Wm.  E.  Thomas  Casselman 

Mine  Supt.,  Southern  Coal  Co. 


1889 

Arthur  D.  Barrett  1624  S.  53d  St.  Philadelphia 

Civil  Engineer 

Asst.  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Lehigh  University 
C.  E.  Butz  27 6 Melville  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Instructor  in  Electricity,  Mechanics’  Institute 
Wm.  H.  Biehn,  M.D.  5809  Haverford  Ave.  Philadelphia 
Physician 

Cesar  Castellanos  11  Avenue,  Sur  Comitan,  Mexico 

Civil  Engineer 

F.  M.  W.  Conkling  880  S.  Nicholas  Ave.  New  York  City 

Draftsman,  Penna.  Tunnel  & Terminal  R.  R. 

'^Deceased 
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R.  s.  Cunningham  223  S.  New  St.  Bethlehem 

Superintendent  Armor  Dept.,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

Derwood  J.  Cutter  _ 

Inspector,  American  Locomotive  Co. 

Alfred  Diefenderfer  521  W.  112th  St.  New  lork  City 

With  Lozier  Motor  Co.,  1751  Broadway 
Paul  Dee-ener  44  N.  74th  St.  New  York  City 

Sec  -Treas.  Dempsey-Degener  Co.,  88-90  Reade  St. 

Fred.  W.  Downs  249  N.  Front  St.  Steelton 

Draftsman  with  Penn  Steel  Co. 

it1  A Tirol  1 410  Wyandotte  St.  South  Bethlehem 

Frank  H.  Fenstermacher  , 

Arthur  H Fluck  Box  127  Richland  Centre 

Time-keeper,  Gen.  Crushed  Stone  Co.,  Rock  Hill,  Pa. 

A H.  L.  Garner  Dover’  K J- 

Care  of  J.  C.  Schrader  _ , 

Robert  P.  Gerned,  D.D.S.  Bethlehem 

Dentist  „ , ,TT,  .. 

Eugene  A.  Hildreth,  M.D..  621  Schmulback  Bldg.,  Wheeling,  VY 

Physician 
Robert  C.  King 

Teacher,  Central  High  School 
Albert  R.  Knight  1214  Real  Est.  Trust  Bldg. 

With  Sun  Oil  Co 

Herbert  F.  Laub  Easton  Trust  Bldg. 

Attorney-at-Law,  Smith,  Paff  & Laub 
J.  P.  Lobo 

Daniel  H.  Luckenbill,  Ph.D.  - . Tll 

Professor  in  Assyriology.  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Chas  E Marks  2324  Davidson  Ave.  New  York  City 

With  United  Electric  Light  & Power  Co.,  201st  St.  & 9th  Ave. 
Alexander  McCulloch  Po Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

Union  Clothing  Co. 

Ernest  Miller  9 Bank  St.  White  Plains,  N.  .J. 

Sec.  and  Treas.,  Colonial  Taxi  Service  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

John  D.  O’Brien,  M.D. 

Professor  and  Specialist  on  Nervous  Diseases 
Elmer  C.  Pearson  Rittersville 

R.  J.  G.  Ritter  Allentown 

In  Business 

* Albert  B.  Schwenk.  Died  February  26th,  1914. 

Oman  Snyder  57  Broad  St.  Bethlehem 

Automobile  Agent 

Thomas  K.  Smith.  Ph.D.  Quakertown 

Prof  of  Mathematics,  Newark  (N.  J.)  High  School 
Henry  Trumbower  . . Madison,  Wis. 

Instructor  of  Economics,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin 

^Deceased 


Va. 


South  Bethlehem 

Philadelphia 

Easton 

Monelova,  Mexico 
Souderton 
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George  Twittmeyer  University  Club  Buffalo,  1ST.  Y 

Bditor  Advertisement  Trade  Journal,  Larkin  Co. 


Joseph  Twittmeyer 
Supt.,  Buffalo 
Joseph  Walker 
James  Warr 
Farmer 

William  L.  Weiss 
Artist 


University  Club 
Leather  Co.,  920  Seneca 


Buffalo,  Y.  Y. 

St. 

Farmingdale,  Y.  J. 


1900 

C.  A.  Bergstresser  1 109  Park  PI.  Brooklyn,  Y Y 

Instructor  in  Mathematics  at  Adelplii  Academy 
Kev.  James  A.  Boehm  - ' 

Clergyman 

Clinton  J . Bloss  35  S.  Madison  St 

t r,  „Wlth  Lehiffh  Foundry  Co..  Fullerton 
J.  G.  Campos 

Federal  Prefect,  District  of  Tepee 
Charles  C.  Can- 

Base  Ball  School 
William  J.  Cox 
William  Crellin 

Asst.  Foreman,  Anthracite  Separator  Co 
Baird  G.  Dow  111-113  E.  Water  St.  Elmira  Y Y 

Merchant 
C.  William  Freed 

Attorney-at-Law 
Herbert  J.  Hartzog 

Attorney-at-Law 
C.  William  House 
In  Business 

Joseph  Hornberger  1303  McKinney  Ave.,  Houston,  Texas 
Loans,  Leases  and  Lands 

Harry  O.  Huth  15  Calestoga  Ave.  Yapa,  Cal. 

Ernest  C.  Laudenberger  — 

Mechanical  Engineer 
Geo.  Y.  Lauer 

Mining  Engineer,  L.  C.  & Y.  Co. 

Harry  T.  Leibert.  M.D. 

Physician 

S.  Lynn  Maxon  818  17th  St. 

With  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co 
Harry  C.  Marshall  Box  647 

Master  Mechanic,  Pittsburgh  Contractino-  Co 
H.  E.  McCormick 

Frank  J.  McDevitt  4625  McPherson  Ave.  St.  Louis  Mo 
Sales  Engineer,  Elliott  Co. 


Quarryville 
Allentown 
Tepee,  Mexico 
San  Antonio,  Texas 

Hazleton 


Quakertown 
South  Bethlehem 
Oneida,  Y.  Y. 


Freemansburc 
Lansford 
South  Bethlehem 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Yewburgh.  Y.  Y. 
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George  F.  Owens  410  Lackawanna  Ave.  Scranton 

Manager,  A.  W.  Fritz  Co. 

Chas.  R.  Peebles  Ashland,  Ky. 

Supt.  Furnaces,  Ashland  Iron  & Mining  Co. 

John  H.  Powell  1207  Ligonier  St.  Latrobe 

Mechanical  Engineer,  Railway  Steel  Spring  Co. 

Frederick  Riegel  1 105  Antony  Bldg.  Pittsburg 

Manufacturing  Agent 

Frederic  C.  Schlechter  719  Linden  St.  Allentown 

Edgar  C.  Weinsheimer  112  Bluff  St.  Ishpemning,  Mich. 

In  the  Engineering  Dept,  of  the  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co. 
Howard  C.  Sharpe 

Frank  P.  H.  Sholly  316  Wain ut  St.  Hollidaysburg 

Superintendent,  Eleanor  Iron  Co. 

Warren  Stine  Roswell,  N.  Mexico. 

Joseph  F.  Wagner  322  S.  Taylor  St.  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Master  Mechanic,  Studebaker  Corporation 
Robert  E.  Wilbur  Catasauqua 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  & Axle  Works 


Hellertown 

Brownsville 


1901 

John  R.  Baclnnan 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  South  Bethlehem 
Lewis  S.  Birely 

Civil  Engineer 

M alter  E.  Brown  55  N.  17th  St.  East  Orange,  N*.  J 

On  miscellaneous  Survey  Work  with  D„  L.  & 

W.  R.  R„  Hoboken,  X.  J. 

Charles  F.  Buckalew  514  Allen  St.  Allentown 

Surveyor 

Paul  E.  Butler  4423  Magoun  Ave. 

Metallurgical  Dept.,  Indiana  Steel  Co. 

Fred  W.  Constien 
Dentist 

Edward  S.  Dawson 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Geo.  F.  Edmunds  Mayfield 

Leopoldo  Esponda  Cintalopa  Chiapas,  Mexico 

0.  Morris  Evans  506-511  Flynn-Ames  Bldg.  Muskogee,  Okla 
President  Washington  Loan  and  Trust  Co.  ° 

W.  E.  Frankenfield  1261  S.  Ruby  St.  Philadelphia 

Care  of  Barrett  Mfg.  Co.,  36th  St.  & Gray’s  Ferry  Road 
Dean  R.  Good  Exchange  Bank  Bldg.  Spokane,  Wash 

George  L.  Hann  Forest  Ave.  Oakfield,  Genesee  Co  X Y 

Superintendent  Mines,  U.  S.  Gypsum  Co. 

Runkle  Hegeinan  New  Germantown.  N.  J. 

James  Hemphill  229  7th  Street  Sacramento  Cal 

Sales  Manager,  C.  M.  King  & Son 


East  Chicago,  111. 
Ashland 
Rockville,  Md. 
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Floyd  C.  Hughes  Cape  May,  N.  J. 

Attorney -at-Law 
Herbert  Jonas 

Clinton  Landefeld  626  Centre  St.  Ashland 

Philadelphia  & Reading  Coal  & Iron  Co. 

William  H.  Lesser  604  N.  Third  St.  Pottsville 

With  the  Philadelphia  & Reading  Coal  & Iron  Co. 


Irving  Marks  140  Kirkwood  St.  Akron.  Ohio 

Chemist,  Aero  Dept.  Goodyear  Tire  & Rubber  Co. 

James  P.  McNamara 

James  A.  Mease  108  S.  Barnard  St.  State  College 

Asst.  Professor  of  Machine  Design,  Penna.  State  College 
George  H.  Morris  Philadelphia 

Herbert  B.  Nelson  The  Donaldson  Harrisburg 

Chief  Clerk  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics,  Dept,  of  Health 
Milton  C.  Pascoe 

S.  Morris  Pike  Troy,  N.  Y. 

With  W.  & L.  E.  Gurley 
Raymond  M.  Pownall 


10907  Olivet  Ave 


Lansdale 
Bethlehem 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Robert  Reed 
Washington  M.  Ross 
Electrician 
* Clair  Royer 
John  P.  Sanner 

With  A.  H.  Emery 

William  H.  Schnabel  315  7th  Ave. 

Civil  Engineer,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

Francis  Sherrerd  11  Clinton  St. 

Engineer  in  charge  of  Street  Maintenance  and  Repairs 
Oliver  W.  Smith  ‘ 441  Vine  St. 

Claude  Stocker 
Harry  P.  Sweeney 
Surveyor 
Cloyde  Sweet 

Cashier  First  National  Bank 
J.  Herbert  Sweet 

Care  of  Carbon  Coal  and  Coke  Co. 

R.  Ryland  Thompson  650  Washington  St. 

A.  Judson  Warlow  313  W.  North  St. 

C.  E.,  F.  H.  Clement  & Co.,  South  Bethlehem 
Thomas  H.  Weaber,  M.D.,  211  N.  8th  St.  Allentown 

Physician 

Clarence  B.  White  Richmond  & Healey  Sts.  Philadelphia 
Assistant  Engineer  of  the  firm  of  White  & Bro.,  Inc. 
Frank  Yocum  Reading 

In  Business 


Stamford,  Conn. 
Bc-thlehem 


Newark,  N.  J. 


South  Bethlehem 
Jermyn 
Stroudsburg 

Saxton 


Dudley 

Cape  May, 
Bethlehem 


N.  J. 


Deceased 
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1902 


731  George  St.  Coraopolis 


Petersburg,  Va. 

Wilmington,  Del. 
Mauch  Chunk 

New  York  City 

Lock  Haven 


John  H.  Gregg 


& 


Philadelphia 
Brooklyn,  N. 
Herrick 


Y. 


Edward  S.  Adams 
* George  H.  Adams 

Alfred  Bannister  Hawesville,  Ky. 

Preston  A.  Barba,  Ph.  D.  833  N.  7th  St.  Allentown 

Instructor  of  German,  Univ.  of  Indiana,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
David  Brillhart  342  7thAve.  Bethlehem 

Fabricating  Engineer,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

Oscar  L.  Bunting 

With  American  Tobacco  Co. 

Wharton  L.  Cornell  1717  Rodney  St. 

Edgar  M.  Cortright, 

"George  Evans.  Died  April  21,  1906 
R.  Carlton  Fontaine 

Anchor  Post  Iron  Works 
Samuel  H.  Fredericks 
Bank  Clerk 

Henry  J.  German  2457  N.  29th  St. 

6720  Ridge  Boulevard 
Assistant  Engineer,  Carpenter,  Boxler 
Elwood  S.  Hand 

Officer  U.  S.  Army 

Charles  A.  Heckman  115  N.  15th  St. 

Bank  Clerk,  Second  National  Bank 
James  A.  Hoffman  3505  T St.,  N.W. 

Asst.  Patent  Examiner,  U.  S.  Patent  Office 
Edward  W.  Kresge 

Frank  A.  Kuntz  304  Market  St.  Camden,  N.  J. 

Asst.  Secretary,  Corporation  Trust  Co.  of  N.  J. 

Chester  Langdon  Hopewell,  Bedford  Co.,  Pa, 

Supt,  Bituminous  Coal  Mines 
James  H.  Daubach,  Camp  Jossman,  Guimaras 
Officer,  U.  S.  Army 
John  J.  Leopold 

Architectural  Draftsman 
Frank  Lessig  129  Chauncey  St. 

General  Electric  Co. 

Daniel  A.  Maurer 

Electrical  Engineer, 

Donald  McLean 

Eng.  Dept.,  New  York  Tel.  Co.,  15  Dey  St. 

Leopoldo  Mercader  Infantry  Barracks  San  Juan.  P.  R. 

Lieutenant,  P.  R.  Regiment,  Infantry  N 
Warren  K.  Miller  397  Chew  St.  Allentown 

Attorney-at-Law 

Frank  A.  Neff ' _ _ _ Wichita,  Kansas 

Asst.  Professor  Political  Science  and  History,  Fairmount  College 

^Deceased 


Allentown 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Philippine  Islands 
Tamauqua 
Brooklyn,  N. 


311  Gaston  Ave.  Fairmont, 
Consolidation  Coal  Co. 

44  W.  44th  St,  New  York 


Y. 


W.  Va. 
City 
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Michael  W.  Nolan 

Erie  Ochs  204  Madison  Ave.  Allentown 

Chemist,  Eastern  Testing  Lab.,  312  N.  6th  St.,  Allentown 
John  Powell  1026  Stephen  Girard  Bldg.  Philadelphia 

Attorney 
William  Quarrier 

With  Western  Electric  Co. 

Philip  R.  Roper  22  S.  Market  St.  Petersburg,  Va. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Vosburgli  Lumber  Co. 

Carleton  M.  Schonover  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

With  Southern  Power  Co. 

Frederic  Sotter  Douglassville 

Printer 

Frank  D.  Steer  423  Vine  St.  South  Bethlehem 

Bridge  Engineering  Dept,,  Phila.  & Reading  Ry. 

'"'Edward  S.  Thomas 

Reese  D.  Thomas  Lansford 

Hiram  C.  Troxell  Patton 


Patton  Clay  Mfg.  Co. 

Charles  N.  Underwood  4th  and  Elm  Sts. 
William  H.  Weil 
M.  Frysinger  Wilcox 
Civil  Engineer 
John  Wood 

Frank  G.  Wrightson,  Jr.  1711  H St. 

City  Engineer,  City  Hall 
Herminio  Yrizarry 

Mechanical  Engineer 


I lion,  N.  Y. 

Allentown 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Pottsville 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

San  Herman,  Porto  Rico 


1003 

Andrew  Balston  403  Washington  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Pittsburgh  Contracting  Co.,  3785  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Fred  P.  Bates  1 129  Cleveland  Ave.  Loveland,  Cal. 

Chief  Chemist,  Loveland  Factory,  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 
Judson  H.  Bennett  Cape  May,  N.  J. 

Wesley  N.  Boyer  Weissport 

Carl  Camp  Montrose 

Contracting  Engineer 

R.  L.  Charles  " 544  Seneca  St.  South  Bethlehem 

Instructor  in  Physics,  Lehigh  University 


Herbert  T.  Clewell 
James  Dineen 
John  E.  Fisher 
Ross  M.  Frey 
Robert  E.  Graver 

Auditor,  Mark 
Harry  Hartzell 


7167  Hamilton  St, 
507  Milton  Ave. 


Allentown 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Steelton 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


829  Flatbush  Ave. 

Cross  Co.,  New  York  City 

S.  8th  St.  Allentown 

* Deceased. 
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Philip  Hartzell 

-T-i  , iTCar®  °f  stone  & Webster  Engineering 
F.  Luther  Hemze  ° 

Marshall  Housekeeper 
George  P.  Jones 

Civil  Engineer 
David  W.  Jardine 

Asst  Manager,  Burlington  Heat.  Light 
Frank  Laufer  750  Seneca  St. 

Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Office 
Paul  Mackall  1852  People’s  Gas  Bld°- 
...  Sales  Agent,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.° 
Albert  J . Mayer  36  W.  5th  St, 

Corning  Glass  Works 
James  E McDevitt  4625  McPherson  Ave. 
Rafael  Morera 
John  C.  Morrow 

Harry  B.  Phinny,  Jr.  2182-4-6  Broadway 
Automobile  Salesman 


Thomas  Powell 
P.  P.  Reece 
Theodore  W.  Reed 
Engr.  General 
Frederic  A.  Reiter 
Clergyman 
Charles  Ruppert 


^'Deceased 
312  1ST.  6th  St. 

253  9th  St. 


±Jl  < 

Electric  Co.,  Hudson  Ter.  Bid 


Seattle,  Wash. 
Corporation 
Ashland 
Bethlehem 


Burlington,  Vt. 
& Power  Co. 
South  Bethlehem 

Chicago,  111. 

Coming,  1ST.  Y. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

High  Spire 
New  York 


Allentown 
Phillipsburg 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


0 7 ' 

Leechbui 


N.  Y.  City. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Philadelphia 

Allentown 
Bethlehem 
Roanoke,  Va. 


q. TT'cTY  “ 1003  7th  St.,  N.W. 

Pmman  G.  Schnabel,  M.D. 

Physician,  L niv.  of  Penna.  Hosnital 
Earn  L.  Semmel 

Stanley  D.  Shinier  631  Goepp  St. 

Garnett  L.  Sprattley 

Arth„r"ajhe,P°'Ver  N°tMk  * Western  ICR. 

feor*ea1¥edn4En8i”eer’  U'"‘e<1  Sl"'  Ca  “ 

Raymond  W.  Walters  423  E.  Broad  St.  Be”Sem  K“S“ 

George  H^Wartm"" 

Residence:  257 
Thomas  Wilkinson 
Lewis  Yingst 

V ith  A.  C.  Klopp  Co 


6 S.  Dela  ware  Ave. 
S.  38th  St. 


George  J.  Zboyoski 


311  E.  Third  St. 
Deceased 


Philadelphia 
Sheridan 

South  Bethlehem 
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1904 


901  S.  Schuylkill  Ave. 


Reading 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 


H.  R.  R. 


St.  Michaels,  Md. 

Freemansburg 

Allentown 

- " I. 


Bureau  of  Public  Works,  Manila,  P 
' Reading 


Harrisburg 

Hazleton 
New  York  City 
Saltillo,  Mexico 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Co. 

Houston 


J. 


Adam  Althouse 
Allan  Hall  Berry 
^Raymond  C.  Bixler 
Alfred  C.  Brown 
Howard  Caulk  _ 

Assistant  to  G.  M.  N.  & 

Davison  R.  Clark 

John  E.  Daubenspeck  928  S.  6th  St. 

Asst,  Engineer,  

Paul  Davis  49  ‘ ‘ 

Assistant  City  Engineer 
John  J.  Donegan  i Berry  hill  St 

With  Penna.  Steel  Co.,  Steelton 
J.  Rhoads  Engle 
Benjamin  Finkelstein 
(xreerorio  Flores  ^ . 

Paul  A.  Fusselman  1023  Pen n Ave 

Mechanical  Engineer,  Kansas  City  Das 

ArnoidGuerb t gtandard  Chemical  Co  Canonsburg 
Tobias  C Harr  Chkago,’  111. 

American  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  225  W.  18th  St.^ 

&HmrJl  Ave"’  Montclair  gN.  J. 

Brua  V^l  E;igineer,  care  of  Western  ^^on,  D 

H°WarisstJi United^  States  Geological  Survey 

Charles  R.  Keiter  i84lRSt  N W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Webster,  gJJ* 

R.  Price  Kenton  445  LeliiHi  St.  Allentown 

William  M.  Kichline  440  ^enioii  oc. 

Israel  Kraft  Melrose,  Md. 

H”r'TSoSr«trGe„.  Manager,  Bachman  Valley  R.  R. 

Sd|L™mg  SOS.  Centre  St. 

l ,L  p Lynch  g Shell  Mound  Grove 

Real  Estate  Broker,  Central  National 

Alexander  ^McMurtrie  1 1 1 Henry  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

•»  Deceased. 


C. 


Bethlehem 
St.  Petersburg, 
Bank  Building 
Royersford 


Fla. 
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Frederick  Muller  3 A Centenano  Aguascalientes,  Mex. 

Donald  Munro  ^ HaUend°  del  Salado  S.  L P.,  Mex. 

Walter  H u7  U'  S'  R-  C-  Seneca  Tompklnsvnfe,  n"  Y 

Walter  H Pteil  301  Kingsboro  St.  Pittsburg  ’ 

Ain  +^eha  urglst’  Wltl1  Lewis  Foundry  and  Machine  Co. 

Alberti.  Hex  711  wni„.a  cu 

Surveyor 
Lloyd  E.  Fitter 

Principal,  High  School 
J ohn  A.  Robb  430  Walnut  St. 

Contractor,  McGlathery  & Robb 
Camilo  Saenz  j>ox  240 

Ernesto  Sanchez  JVfayor43 


711  Walnut  St.  Allentown" 

Newton,  N.  J. 


Asst.  Engr.,  Public  Works, 


Wilson  Sanderson 


Philadelphia 

Bogota,  Columbia,  S.  A. 
Camaguey,  Cuba 
c-are  of  Jefatura  de  Obras,  Publicas 


5 Goulding  Ave.  Buffalo,  N. 


Lake  Grain  Agt.,  L.  V.  R.  R. 

Frank  J.  Schuman  N.  Main"  St 

* Warren  E.  Schwartz 
Robert  H.  Shinier  33  Stewart  Bldg. 

Resident  Salesman,  International  Motor 

7-.  , „ „ . , ^Deceased 

Frank  B.  Smith 

Henry  S.  Spengler  123  S.  7th  St. 

Lewis  E.  Tait  Mack  Ave. 

Care  of  Lozier  Motor  Co. 


Y. 


Bethlehem 
Hancock 
Utica,  N.  Y. 
Co. 

Ebensburg 

Easton 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Bernard  A.  Thumel 
Architect 

Arthur  W.  Trembley 
William  H.  Walters 

Pennsylvania  R.  R. 


1725  H St. 

117  Atwood  St. 
1122  21st  Ave. 
Co. 


Washington,  D.  C. 

Flint,  Mich. 
Altoona 


v + T \ 1 1 1905 

Victor  J.  Abel 

Fred  Thomas  Agthe 

a , s , _ manniDai,  Mo. 

WiUtaml  Bartow  F°rm“  °f  Q”arri“’  P”'1*"'1  C™“‘  c» 
Alfred  P.  S.  Beilis  536  Tyler  St. 

With  John  A.  Roebling  Sons 
Vm  C.  Bennett  907  Susquehanna  Ave. 

Frank  V.  Bibby 
Edward  G.  Boyer 

Fr  1 UinvrdT>Ga?iImi)r0vement  Co.,  Frankford  District 
Fredenck  M^Brodhead  172  Huntington  Ave.  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  Ben  Campbell  lr„r.  . . 

Care  of  Marianna  Electric  Co.  innna,  r^.. 

Deceased. 


Hellertown 
Hannibal,  Mo. 


Trenton,  N.  J. 

Philadelphia 
Catawissa 
Frankford,  Phila. 
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Hastings 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


*Paul  B.  Cosgrove  _ , 

Thomas  Coyle,  Jr.  248  5th  St. 

Superintendent  Chlorine  Products  Co. 

Paul  M.  Crispin 

Arthur  G.  Crocker  422  Murray  St. 

Carlos  Davila  , 

Manager  Columbia  Northern  Ry.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Harry  Dickenshied  5th  & Michigan  Ave  Mason  City,  Iowa 

Win.  J.  Donkel  25  Clermont  Ave.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Mech.  Engineer,  Jacob  ltupper  Brewery,  New'  \ork  City 


Madison,  Wis. 
Bogota,  Colombia 


Arthur  H.  Durns 
John  L.  Dynan 


32  N.  Centre  St. 


Bethlehem 

Bethlehem 


Mech^Engr.,  Jumbo  Extension  Mining  Co  . Bonnie  Clare,  Nev. 

104-1.  Allentown 


Frederick  K.  Fogel 
J.  Bernard  Fretz 


Mexico 


36  N.  12th  St.  Allentown 

j iKiiuuui’iv™  1102  Juniper  St.  Quakertown 

Barlos  A.  Gallardo  Avenida  Ferrocavill,  132,  Torreon  Guayaquil,^^^ 

Carlos  Gonzalez  La  Concha 

Harry  H.  Hassler  905  Centre  St. 

Percy  W.  Havenstein  49  Wall  St. 

With  Veile,  Blackwell  & Buck,  of  Nev 
Charles  G.  Heilman 
Paul  A.  Herman 


Solomon  M.  Keck 

Civil  Engineer 
*Atlee  S.  Kelton 
’^Clarence  E.  Kline 
Robert  D.  Koplin 

Lehigh  Valley 
Harry  C.  Lawrence 


15  Brainard  St. 
Box  1223 


Coahuila, 

Ashland 

New  York  City 
York.  Cons.  Engineers 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Kutztown 

Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 


Wilkes-Barre 


Coal 


New'  York  City 
’ork  Telephone  < 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Pulaska,  Tenn. 


Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Co. 

r I .nwrence  345  W.  56th  St.  

Asst.  Manager,  Newark  District,  New  York  Telephone  Co. 

Burt  E.  Leonard 

Charles  E.  McCormick  3104  Abell  Ave. 

Pharmacist 
George  W.  McLaurine 

Vincent  K.  Newcomer  Aiiontnwn 

Robert  E Ochs  16th  and  Hamilton  Sts.  Allentown 

Alfreds.  Osbourne  206  Prospect  Ave  Ingram 

philips  Mine  & Mill  Supply  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
Richard  B.  Osbourne  206  Prospect  Ave.  Ingram 

Draftsman  with  Phillips  Mine  & Mill  Supply  Co. 

Harry  A.  Reichenbach  1017  Turner  St. 

Engineer,  Sicilian  Asphalt  Co. 

Frank  F.  Robertson 

U.  S.  Coal  & Oil  Co. 

Bias.  M.  Rocafort  235  S.  6th  St. 

* Deceased 


Allentown 
Holden,  W.  Va. 
Philadelphia 
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Howard  C.  Rocder  424  Turner  St.  Allentown 

Asst.  General  Manager,  Allentown  Brick  Co. 

•Jesus  A.  Rovelo 
Frazer  I.  Sassaman 
Draftsman 

William  H.  Sehwenk  551  Howard  Ave 

With  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & H.  R.  R.  R. 

Harry  T.  Spenglor  123  S.  7th  St. 

Garrett  de  F.  Speirs 

Maintenance  of  Way  Dept.,  Penna.  R.  R. 

John  B.  Stobaeus,  Jr.  315  Central  Ave.  Newark,  N.  J. 

President,  North  Jersey  Motor  Vehicle  Co. 

William  C.  Stobaeus  821  S.  12th  St.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Secretary,  Chas.  Cooper  & Co. 


Redington 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Easton 


450  Rebecca  St.  Pittsburg 

1004  N.  Franklin  St.  Richmond,  Va. 

30  Xicatencsel  No.  20  Saltillo,  Mexico 
30  Xicatencsel  No.  20  Saltillo,  Mexico 
209  N.  Thomas  St.  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Transitman,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Mahaffey 
Albert  J.  Walker 


Walter  S.  Straub 
Lloyd  C.  Taylor 
Lazaro  J.  Valerio 
Ricardo  Valerio 
Carl  Vogt 


1906 


Havana,  Cuba 

Allentown 

Hazleton 


George  J.  Aba  lli 
Roscoe  H.  Aldrich 

Harry  Barager  431  Green  St. 

L.  V.  Coal  Co. 

Joseph  H.  Baughman  Bethlehem 

Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Bethlehem  Preparatory  School 

— inn  ttt  n J C'L  AT  V 


Frank  B.  Blossom 
George  W.  Boteler 


Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia 


120  W.  2nd  St. 

222  S.  3rd  St. 

Care  of  American  Gas  Co. 

Paul  Brubaker 

Inspector,  State  Highway  Dept. 

Maynard  C.  Burrell  10  Wisconsin  Ave.  0 

Cleveland  Park  Banking  Dept.  Amer.  Security  & Trust  Co. 
William  Caldwell  - 

Frank  C.  Carver 

Frederick  E.  Colcord  551  Second  St. 

Dentist 

George  Conway 

Samuel  IV.  Croll  31  Berwyn  St.  , 

Asst,  to  Vice-President,  Alberger  Condenser  Co.,  New'  York  C ity 
Nelson  M.  Downs  331  Short  St.  Steelton 

With  Penna.  Steel  Co. 

Charles  R.  Dunn  Telico  Plains,  Tenn. 

Care  of  Baker  Lumber  Co. 

6 


Warren 

Washington,  D.  C. 
>curity  & Trn 
Catasaucpia 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Minersville 
Roselle  Park,  N.  J. 
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1533  Turner  St. 


Allentown 
South  Bethlehem 


Willard  R.  Fehr 
William  A.  Finady,  M.D. 

Physician 

James  F.  Findlay,  Jr.  Allentown 

Arthur  F.  Fluck  Bethlehem 

Francis  E. 

Charles  A.  Gross 

With  Westinghouse  Elec.  & Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
Edward  F.  Hartzell  22  X.  Eighth  St.  Allentown 

Civil  Engineer  Inspector,  for  N.  J.  Zinc  Co.,  Palmerton 


Gallagher 


George  Horner 

77  N.  2nd  St. 

Easton 

Ingersoll  Rand  Co. 

John  E.  Houck 

215  Pittston  Ave. 

Scranton 

Elec.  Engineer,  Scranton  Electric  Co. 

Frank  R.  Kemmer 

Massena,  N.  J. 

Aluminum  Co.  of 

America 

Harrison  B.  Kern 

Slatington 

Samuel  R.  Kulp 

414  N.  5th  St. 

Allentown 

William  LeVan  Lawfer 

31  N.  15th  St. 

Allentown 

Automobiles 

Norton  L.  Lichtenwalner 

1015  Hamilton  St. 

Allentown 

Joseph  Londrigan,  M.  D. 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Physician 

Charles  Wesley  Martin 

141  Lincoln  St. 

Steelton 

William  J.  McCormick 

Brownsville 

P.  Francis  McFadden 

608  Front  St. 

Allentown 

George  A.  McWilliams 

West  New  Brighton, 

Dry  Docks  & Ship 

Yard,  1 Broadway, 

New  York  City 

Harry  S.  Miller 

Bath 

Martin  Newcomer 

Joseph  Mixsell 

43  S.  6th  St, 

Easton 

Otto  B.  Niesen 

544  N.  113th  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

With  W.  S.  Bartow  & Co.,  50  Pine  St, 

S.  Leroy  Ritter  . 

1119  Hamilton  St. 

Allentown 

Joe  Robinson 

Sharon  Hill 

Santiago  Rodriguez 

Sagua.  Cuba 

Clarence  C.  Rogers,  M.D. 

Allentown 

Physician 

Julian  Sanchez 

Mayor  43 

Camaguey,  Cuba 
Toronto,  Canada 

J.  McEntee  Sanderson 

6 Edna  Ave. 

J.  Morris  Scholl 

Telford 

J.  Daniel  Sheridan 

South  Bethlehem 

Edward  B.  Shinier 

Paxinosa  Ave. 

Easton 

Chemical  Engineering  & Laboratory,  Porter  W.  Shinier  & I 

George  H.  Smith 

Phoenixville 

Proprietor  Phoenix 

Steam  Laundry 

Thomas  A.  Snyder 

235  Oneida  St, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Care  of  Bucyrus  Co. 
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Gilbert  Stockton  Church  and  Franklin  Sts.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Special  Agent,  N.  Y.  Tel  Co.,  21  N.  Seneca  St. 

Richard  Stockton  Wheeling,  W.  ^ a. 

Draftsman  with  Wheeling  Mould  & Foundry  Co. 

J.  Stoekett  Thompson  804  Colonial  Trust  Bldg.  Reading 
Greyson  P.  Troutman  213  Wyoming  Ave.  W.  Pittston 
Div.  Engineer,  L.  V.  Coal  Co. 

Alfred  R.  VanHorn 

Randolph  Vander  Veer  Somerville,  A.  J. 

Salesman.  J.  H.  Dunham  & Co.,  340  Droaclway,  New  ioik.  C it\ 
Carl  Wackenhuth  682  High  St.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Jesse  R.  Wanner  Kutztown 

Earle  K.  Williams  201  Centre  St.  Allentown 

David  G.  Williams  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Wilmington,  Del. 

Inspector,  Fire  & Accident  Risks,  E.  I.  Dupont  de  Nemours  Co. 
Allen  H.  Zane  Astoria,  L.  I. 

Care  of  Astoria  Light,  Heat  & Power  Co. 

Hysler  Zane,  Jr.  Empire  Canal  Zone  Panama 

Care  of  MeClintic-Marshall  Const.  Co. 


1907 

Carl  S.  Albright  Middletown 

Asst  to  Elec.  Engr.,  Bridge  & Const.  Dept.,  Penna.  Steel  Co. 

Steelton 


320  W.  Broad  St.  Quakertown 


522  Tilghman  .St. 


Co. 


Earle  A.  Ball 

Merchant 
John  J.  Cannon 

Inspector,  Guerber  Eng.  Co. 

Michael  A.  Chiriboga 

Wm.  R.  Churchill  Delaware  Co.,  Box  52 
Telegraph  Operator,  N.  Y.  Transit 
*Ralph  E.  Coleman 
Alvaro  Crespo 
Walter  R.  Dent 

Philip  S.  Dickev  563  E.  Grand  Ave. 

Beloit  Water,  Gas  & Electric  Co. 

William  A.  Ernst 

Chemist,  Atlantic  & Gulf  Portland  Cement  Co. 
Raymond  W.  Faust  Belvidere,  N. 

Care  of  Faust  Bros.,  Druggists 


Allentown 

South  Bethlehem 
Hancock,  N.  Y. 


Mexico  City 
Allentown 
Beloit,  Wis. 

Ragland,  Ala. 


J. 


D.  Merritt  Flick 

Care  of  W.  E.  Garrigues,  foot  of  Lieb  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
A.  C.  Frey  2011  Arch  St.  Philadelphia 

With  United  Gas  Co.,  Distribution  Dept, 

Andres  Gomez  Estrada  Palma  3 Havana,  Cuba 

Milton  Graver  Broad  St,  Bank  Bldg.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Dentist 
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.Jacob  P.  Griesemer  426  Hamilton  St.  Allentown 

Griesemer  Stationery  Co.,  808  Hamilton  St. 
Eugene  W.  Hankee 
Lloyd  W.  Hoagland 

Died  September  7,  1912. 


Slatington 


Somerville,  N.  J. 


*Oscar  W.  Jordan 
Jeremiah  A.  Klotz 
Charles  H.  Koeher 
Robert  H.  Kratz 

Civil  Engineer 
Lewis  C.  LaBreque 

Donald  R.  Lowry  5208  Jefferson  St. 

Salesman,  Dravo-Doyle  Co. 

Robert  E.  Luckenbill 
John  G.  McCoy  509  High  St, 

With  Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 

Alexander  T.  McMurtrie 

Care  of  Allegheny  Construction  Co. 

Donald  W.  Mitchell 

William  H.  Mohr  536  Chestnut  St. 

With  Lewis  F.  Shoemaker  Co.,  Didier  March  Co. 

Earle  Morgan  6th  and  Prospect  Ave.  Bethlehem 

Gas  Engine  Department,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

Henry  S.  Musser  631  Spruce  St.  Philadelphia 

W.  J.  Murdock  33  Maple  Ave.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Supt.,  Homer  & Cortland  Gas  Light  Co. 


Northampton 
South  Bethlehem 
Miami,  Fla. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 
Chicago,  111 

Souderton 

Easton 

East  Brady 

Plains 

South  Bethlehem 


Adolf  Parra 
Joseph  Ramirez 
George  H.  Ruessner 

U.  S.  Revenue  Service 
John  H.  Slate 

Care  of  Northern  Colorado  Coal  Co. 

Karel  V.  Vander  Veer 
Insurance 
.Joseph  I.  Vela 
Samuel  C.  Wagner 

Supt.  Const,,  Arrow  Eng.  Co.,  412  Star  Bldg. 

Ralph  Williams  Slatington 

John  H.  Wyckoff  Washington,  N 


New  York  City 
Aquadilla,  P.  R. 
Wagner,  Mont. 

Coalmont,  Col. 

Dunellen,  N.  J. 

Ambato,  Ecuador 
Wesleyville 


J. 


1908 

Charles  C.  Ailes  Okonoko,  W.  Va. 

Manager,  Potomas  Highlands  and  Appalachian  Orchard  Co. 
William  C.  Andrews  1 146  Hamilton  St.  Allentown 

James  Bailey  234  Pearl  St.  Corning,  N.  Y. 

M.  E.,  with  Corning  Glass  Works 
Clotworthy  Birnie,  Jr.  Taneytown,  Md. 

Elmer  E.  Brown  Mount  Joy 


‘Deceased 
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Long  Island  City,  L.  I. 


Thomas  Clark  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Signalman,  L.  I.  R.  R. 

Maurice  T.  Coakley 
Jose  E.  Colom 
J.  Earl  Cunningham 

Charles  W.  Francis  342  Spruce  St. 

Curtis  K.  Franklin  904  Pine  St. 

Care  of  Penna.  R.  R. 

T.  Kenneth  Garihan 

Samuel  T.  Goodwin  332  E.  35th  St. 

Efficiency  Engr.  and  Budget  Advisory  Staff,  1 Chamber  St. 
Geo.  E.  Handwerk  Slatington,  Pa. 

John  A.  Hart  195  Broadway  New  York  City 

Asst.,  Plant,  Layout  and  Routing  Engineer,  W.  U.  Tel.  Co. 


Shenandoah 
Ponce.  P.  R. 
Johnstown 
Steelton 
Philadelphia 

Bethlehem 
New  York  City 


207  N.  Fourth  St. 


Gatun,  Canal  Zone 
McClintic -Marshall  Const. 


160  S.  Church  St. 


Raymond  J.  Hauk 
James  H.  Healey 
Warren  L.  Heist 
J.  Edgar  Herbertson 
Leroy  D.  Hess 

Time-Keeper, 

Thomas  F.  Hickey 
John  B.  Hurst 
Russell  W.  Jones 
Wilbur  B.  Kauffman 
Preston  A.  Lambert,  J r. 

With  American  Brake  Shoe  & Foundry 
Walter  J.  Maguire  5037  Union  Ave. 

Inspector  of  Material,  Northern  Pacific  Rv. 
Walter  B.  Moore  911  Northampton  St.  Easton 
Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 

Walter  C.  Newton  10  Westervelt  Ave.  NewT 

Reuben  Ortiz  Zamora,  No.  9 Vera 

Working  for  Mexican  R.  R. 

S.  Cameron  Peters 
Horace  W.  Porter 

Medical  Student,  University  of 
George  M.  Raines 
Kenneth  M.  Raynor 

41  Talcott  Ave. 


Lehighton 
Allentown 
Orw'igsburg 
Cadwallader 
Panama 
Co. 

Raritan.  N.  J. 
Philadelphia 
Lehighton 
Waynesboro 
Suffern,  N.  J. 

Co.,  Mahwah,  N.  J. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 


Brighton,  N.  Y. 
Cruz,  Mexico 


Curtin  H.  Reinhard 
Electrician 
Richard  Ros 
I.  S.  Samuels 
Pedro  Sanchez 
William  M.  Silfies 
Harold  M.  Smyth 

Eng.  Dept,,  Phila,  & Reading  Coal  & 
Luther  T.  Snvder 


Middletown 
White  Haven 
Michigan 

Hellertown 
Carbondale 
Rockville,  Conn. 


Paseo  de  Vives,  No.  1 
524  Hamilton  St. 
San  Pedro 

702  Mahantongo  St. 


Cienfuegos,  Cuba 
Allentown 
Coahuila,  Mexico 
Bath 
Pottsville 
Iron  Co. 

Kimberton 


Care  of  L.  T.  Shoemaker.  Const  Co.,  Pottstowm 
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148  Walnut  St. 
1910  Walnut  St. 
Land  Co., 


New  York  City 
Philadelphia 
Allentown 
Allentown 


Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 

San  Jose, 


73  Lawton  Ave. 
Motor  Test,  Gen.  Elec. 


Walter  C.  Solly 

Care  of  Dravo  Contracting  Co. 

Marco  A.  Soto 
Ross  C.  Sprague 
Russel  W.  Stem 
Edwin  W.  Trexler 

M.  E.,  Ingersoll 
Manuel  Viquez 
F.  Irving  Walls 
Evan  W.  Walters 

Foreman,  Small 
Joseph  O.  White 
Fred.  Wolfram 

Daniel  B.  Zeckman  1526  Mineral  Springs  Rd. 

1009 

Jesse  F.  Beers 

Special  Apprentice,  Brake  Shoe  & Foundry  Co.,  Mahwah,  N.  J. 
J.  Harry  Bender  Ashland 

With  L.  Bender  & Sons,  Wholesale  Liquors 
Robert  B.  Beahm,  2d  Port  Carbon 

Ira  J.  Bleiler  357  Cherry  St.  Elizabeth,  N.  -J. 

Draftsman,  Motive  Power  Dept.,  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J. 


Costa  Rica 
Smyrna,  Del. 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Co. 

Salisbury,  N.  C. 

South  Bethlehem 
Reading 

Suffern,  N.  Y. 


E.  Frank  Boyer 

Const.  Engr.,  N.  J.  Zinc  Co.,  Palmerton 
Charles  C.  Burr  862  E.  19th  St.,  Flatbush 
Alexander  T.  Butler 

Robert  Campbell  Morris  Bldg. 

Const.  Engr.,  McClintic,  Marshall  Co. 
Theodore  H.  Cook  17th  St.  & Fairmount  Ave. 
William  Cortez 

A.  Kemmer  Cosgrove  Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

With  Robert  C.  Lea  & Co. 

Walter  C.  Dickey 
Douglas  Mac.  Dunbar 
Robert  T.  Dynan 
Glen  F.  Elliott 
Harry  A.  Gearhart 
A.  Stanley  Gery 
Charles  H.  Gross 
Laurence  K.  Healey 
* Albert  E.  Hepner 
Edward  J.  Heraty 
Lewis  E.  Hersh 
Chemist 
John  A.  Horne 
Laurance  B.  Home 
N.  Woodhull  Howell 


Bowmanstown 


Brooklyn,  N. 
East  Mauch 
Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Guadalajara, 

Philadelphia 


Y. 

Chunk 


Mexico 


1023  N.  Broad  St. 


204  E.  Broad  St. 


362  Delaware  Ave. 
1111E.  31st  St. 


Houtzdale 

Valley  Cottage,  N. 

Bethlehem 

Delmar,  Del. 

Ashland 

Coopersburg 

Bethlehem 

Allentown 

Saint  Clair 

East  Mauch  Chunk 

Palmerton 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Mauch  Chunk 
Philadelphia 


Deceased 
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Francisco  Jiminez 
King  Wing  Chun 

Robert  S.  Krause  516  Pawnee  St. 

Draftsman,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

S.  Raymond  Kueeh  205  Madison  A^\  e. 

Chemist 
Henry  Kuehnle 
Laird  S.  Lichtenwalner 

Joseph  B.  McNally  215  Lafayette  St. 

E.  Clayton  Meiswinkel  5046  Chestnut  St. 

Packard  Motor  Co. 

Stanley  E.  Muthart 
John  K.  Riegel 
Robert  C.  Sahlin 
Percy  Sanderson 
Alfred  Shoemaker 
Talbot  Q.  Shrewsbury 
Albert  C.  Schreiber 
Everett  W.  Smith 
A.  Mac.  Stewart 
Robert  P.  Weil 
Joseph  P.  Stokes 
Benjamin  T.  Weismer 
Donald  Williams 
Robert  J.  Young 

1st.  Ass’t.  in  Chem.  & Metallurgical  Lab., 


348  W.  58th  St. 


1240  Hamilton  St. 
61  Hamilton  Place 
626  June  St. 
739  S.  Second  St. 


San  Jose,  Costa  Rica 
Shanghai,  China 
South  Bethlehem 

Nazareth 

Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J. 

Litzenburg 

Easton 

Philadelphia 

Bethlehem 
New  York  City 

W yneote 
Allentown 
New  York  City 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Steelton 
Lansford 
South  Bethlehem 
South  Bethlehem 

Catasauqua 

Bethlehem 

Taylor  Steel  & Iron  Co. 


1910 

Simon  H.  Ash  503  Alaska  Bldg. 

Deputy  State  Mine  Inspector 
Levis  C.  Babcock 
Elmer  K.  Berry 
Fred.  Bianco 
Richard  M.  Brady 
Robert  M.  Carrere 
*Edward  Chandler 

Lee  S.  Dilley  918  Delaware  Ave. 

Telephone  Inspector.  Tel.  Dept.,  L.  Y.  R. 
John  P.  Dobbins,  Jr.  132  W.  State  St. 

T.  Watson  Downs 

J.  Beaumont  Edwards  215  N.  18th  St. 

Draftsman  With  Taylor  & Co. 

Leroy  Eltringham 
Theodore  B.  Fitzsimmons 

C.  E.  Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R. 

Edward  Flanigan 
Mariano  Galainena 


Seattle,  Wash. 

Philadelphia 
Warwick,  N.  Y. 
Roslyn,  Wash. 
South  Bethlehem 
Allentown 
Harriman.  Tenn. 
South  Bethlehem 
R.,  South  Bethlehem 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Steelton 
Allentown 

Ashland 

Port  Royal,  S.  C. 

Silver  Creek 
Guanajay,  Cuba 
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Wayne  A.  E.  Goldsmith 
Eckley  B.  C.  Goyne 
Clark  Hallman 
Carl  Hartdegan 
Stuart  M.  Hartzell 
Percy  Houghton 
C.  Wesley  Hughes 
Robert  T.  Hutchinson 


362  Summer  Ave. 


549  Ontario  St. 


Instructor,  South  Bethlehem  High  School 
Verne  H.  Jackson 
Auto  Dealer 
Guy  R.  Johnson 

Harley  Joslin  620  Summer  Avenue 

William  H.  Kaufman  5528  Broomall  Ave. 

Representative  Industrial  Division  United 
K.  Thurman  Kent  1931  Centre  St. 

Charles  Hawaii  519  Kurtz  St. 

J.  Orth  Liebig 
Fred.  Martin 

Victor  K.  Marsteller,  M.  D.  Stetson  Hospital 
Resident  Physician 
Hugo  P.  Niesen 


Catasauqua 
South  Bethlehem 
Cherry  Tree 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Chalfont 
Jermyn 

Westernport,  Md. 
South  Bethlehem 

Pen  Argyl 

South  Bethlehem 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Philadelphia 
Gas  Improvement  Co. 
Ashland 
Catasauqua 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. 
Allentown 
Philadelphia 


310  S.  17th  St. 
1015  Northampton  St. 


Walter  E.  Nusbaum 
Charles  W.  Pettigrew 
Raymond  Protzeller 
Freeman  J.  Rau 
David  H.  Reese 
Alfred  N.  Rosenbaum 
Adolfo  Sanchez 
Sidney  Sanderson 
Jesse  H.  Sanford 
Henry  H.  Sliellenberger 
Kenneth  0.  Shrewsbury 
Carl  Siebecker  901 

Salesman  Weston  Dodson  & Co.,  Inc. 
William  H.  Sterner 
Robert  G.  Stringer,  D.  D.  S. 

Harry  V.  Treglown 
James  D.  Warliek 
John  F.  Wilson 


452  Vine  St. 


Carbondale 

Lehighton 

New  York  Cit3r 

Catasauqua 

Allentown 

Allentown 

Easton 

Camaguey,  Cuba 
Wyncote 
Carnegie 
Middletown 
New  York  City 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Quakertown 
Windber 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
South  Bethlehem 
Portland.  Oregon 


1911 

Neil  J.  Bast 
R.  D.  Ayers 
Leonard  J.  Buck 
J.  Stanley  Clark 
George  W.  Clinton,  Jr. 


Allentown 
Sussex,  N.  J. 
South  Bethlehem 
Quakertown 
Cumberland,  B.  C. 
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Harry  A.  Crichton 
*Jarvis  DeGroot 
Jesse  R.  Dilley 
William  H.  Esrey,  Jr. 

Christiana  Apartments,  S.  Carolina  & 
William  J.  Farber 
Willis  A.  Flory 

E.  Roy  Frey  1 Liberty  St. 

Inspector  Underwriters  Bureau  Middle 
James  T.  Greenhalgh 
*J.  Monroe  Hess 
Joseph  S.  Hinks 
Effingham  P.  Humphrey 
Seth  Kirby 
Wilbur  A.  Langdon 
Neil  F.  Matheson 
James  H.  McKee 
Hugh  R.  Mehard 

Carroll  P.  Miller  13  Ten  Brock  St. 

Wholesale  Lumber  Business 


Bethlehem 
Catasauqua 
South  Bethlehem 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Pacific  Aves. 

Windber 

Bangor 

New  York  City 
and  Southern  States 
Catasauqua 
E.  Mauch  Chunk 
Shenandoah 
Centralia 
Oxford,  Md. 
Allentown 
Middletown 
Catasauqua 
New  Castle 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


Jay  C.  Miller 
Albert  Miranda 
Samuel  T.  Mitman 
Rudolph  H.  Nissley 
Earl  W.  Peters 
Herbert  W.  Pickin 
Robert  McB.  Purvis 
William  R.  Rasquin 
George  D.  Romeike 
Nelson  M.  Royall 
Charles  E.  Rube 
E.  Cummings  Sanborn 
Paul  Shoemaker 
Charles  M.  Sieger 
William  H.  Smith 
Raymond  B.  Stetler 
Charles  W.  Tanner 
Harry  L.  Vitzthum 
Carleton  S.  Wagner 
Myron  A.  Weaver 
Clifford  J.  Wickert 
Irving  M.  Wickham 
Stanley  A.  Wuchter 
James  J.  Zimmerman 


Bangor 

Quito,  Ecuador 
South  Bethlehem 
Lancaster 
Egypt 
Allentown 

Kauai,  Ter.  of  Hawaii 

Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Allentown 

Campton,  N.  H. 

Allentown 

Coplay 

Ebensburg 

Allentown 

South  Bethlehem 

Baltimore,  Md. 

South  Bethlehem 
Centre  Valley 
Milford  Square 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Allentown 
Johnstown 


Deceased 
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Leslie  Allen 
Marlin  O.  Andrews 
Fred  Bailey 
Frederick  F.  Bruch 
William  A.  Cannon 
Harry  L.  Chapman 
Edward  J.  Clarke 
Richard  L.  Colby 
Robert  L.  Collum  4th  and  Hamilton  Sts. 

Ass’t.  Mgr.  Allentown  Boiler  Works 
Benjamin  D.  Dagwell 

Arthur  C.  Eberhard  513  Tilghman  St. 
Clarence  Edwards  1404%  Turner  St. 

Walter  S.  Ernst 

Ass’t.  Chemist  Coosa  Portland  Cement 
Harold  I.  Fair 

Harrison  R.  Fehr  1533  Turner  St. 

Clyde  C.  C.  Goldsmith 

George  H.  Goll 

Theodore  K.  Hagey 

Raymond  Hittle 

Kenneth  Lambert 

Paul  H.  Miers  32  So.  10th  St. 

Harold  J.  Neyer 
Roy  H.  Rohr 


715  N.  0th  St. 
.522  Tilghman  St. 


Carl  H.  Schuttler 
William  E.  Sheckler 
Winslow  E.  Snyder 

Harry  C.  Sugden  12th  Avenue 

Donald  P.  Tanner  Ostrum  St. 

Priestly  Toulmin,  Jr. 

Norvin  A.  Worsley 
Robert  Zane 


Allentown 

Coudersport 

Gowando,  N.  Y. 

Bethlehem 

Allentown 

Catasauqua 

Catasauqua 

South  Bethlehem 

Allentown 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Allentown 
Allentown 
Ragland,  Ala. 

Co. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Allentown 

Catasauqua 

Lancaster 

Hellertown 

Allentown 

Bethlehem 

Allentown 

Summit  Hill 

Bath 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Catasauqua 
Allentown 
Bethlehem 
South  Bethlehem 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
South  Bethlehem 
Sellersville 


Charles  D.  Aichroth 
Karl  DeF.  Bast 
Wilbur  A.  Beck 
A.  Kenneth  Brown 
George  Castellanos 
Aloysius  Connell 
Daniel  Culhane 
Granville  Y.  Custer 
Lawrence  A.  Dawson 
James  L.  Dodson 
Alan  Dynan 
Vinn  C.  Edminster 


1913 

Allentown 
Allentown 
St.  Nicholas 
Bethlehem 

Comitan,  Chiapas,  Mexico 
Morea  Colliery 
South  Bethlehem 
Douglassville 
Rockville,  Md. 
Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Herbert  D.  Elvidge 
Russell  J.  Gebhart 

Men’s  Club,  Pratt  Institute 
Joseph  Goodman 
Charles  Graham 
Edwin  J.  Greenawald 
Lewis  Phaon  Grossart 
Paul  S.  Han  way 
^Joseph  L.  Hayes 
John  R.  Hoagland 
Alan  C.  Hoover 
Harry  Johnson 
J.  Marvin  Johnson 
William  F.  Kiesel 
Clayton  L.  Krum 
Clarence  W.  Low  den 
Lawrence  D.  Lytle 
Norman  S.  Matheson 
George  McKinley 
Andato  Munoz 
Russell  M.  Nichols 
Stephen  H.  Palmer 
Potter  P.  Parish 
John  R.  Randall 
Clifford  H.  Riegel 
Carl  B.  Shelley 
William  B.  Smith 
Paul  F.  Sterner 
Donald  P.  Tanner 
H.  James  Troxell 
Norvin  A.  Worsley 
Emil  R.  Zenke 
August  Zapp 
John  U.  Zimmerman 


Roscoe  D.  Bean 
Thomas  C.  Beattie 
Frederick  J.  Beckman 
Edgar  Berger 
Adam  Brucher 
E.  Hall  Coveil 
Peter  C.  Coyle 
Clarence  A.  Dando 
Nestor  Dmytraw 
Richard  M.  Boubs 
Eugene  Gorman 


Allentown 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

South  Bethlehem 
Scranton 
Allentown 
Allentown 
Philadelphia 

Belvidere,  N.  J. 
Weatherly 
South  Bethlehem 
Cambridge,  Md. 
Altoona 
Allentown 
Delmar,  Del. 
California 
Reading 
Olyphant 

Santa  Barbara,  Honduras,  C.  A. 
Branford,  Conn. 
Milford 
Reading 
New  York  City 
Catasauqua 
Steelton 
Bethlehem 
South  Bethlehem 
South  Bethlehem 
Allentown 
South  Bethlehem 
Scranton 
Oxford,  N.  J. 
Allentown 

1914 

Bethlehem 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Hellertown 
Allentown 
South  Bethlehem 
Oxford,  Md. 

South  Bethlehem 
Peckville 
New"  York  City 
New  York  City 
Allentown 


Deceased 
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H.  Warren  Hammel 
Louis  Hedesa 
Paul  M.  Helfrich 
Frank  L.  Heller 
L.  Elmore  Hess 
James  Y.  Humphrey 
T.  Roy  Inge 
John  B.  Irvin 
Meredith  E.  Johnson 
Paul  Kemmerer 
Robert  S.  Lambert 
George  R.  Lawall 
Julian  P.  Linke 
A.  Greth  Mayers 
W.  Lloyd  McAllister 
Arthur  C.  Moore 
T.  Nevin  Oberly 
Ivan  Prowattain 
P.  Weller  Reed 
Marcel  Sardinha 
Leon  II.  Schnerr 
Gustav  F.  H.  Schwedes 
Owen  R.  Sheriff 
Victor  B.  Staats 
C.  Leighton  Steele 
Henry  Walls 
El  wood  Young 

Irving  S.  Amrheim 
Fred  C.  Auch 
David  M.  Bean 
Enrique  Bothe 
J.  Randall  Bresee 
John  J.  Clous 
Theodore  Denison 
Wilbur  F.  Diefenderfer 
John  A.  Frampton 
Emanuel  Friedman 
Edwin  S.  Gernant 
Richard  J.  Gorman 
Gordon  T.  Granger 
Waltman  Hart 
Samuel  I.  Henry 
Albert  W.  Hick's,  Jr. 
Raymond  B.  Hindle 
Everett  V.  Jeter 
Fred  deF.  Johnson 


Bethlehem 
Havana,  Cuba 
Allentown 
Bethlehem 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Wilkes-Barre 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Williamsport 
South  Bethlehem 
Ernaus 

Sherburne,  N.  Y. 
Allentown 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Reading 
Lancaster 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Bethlehem 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Berkely  Springs,  W.  Va. 
Funchal,  Madeira  Islands 
Peckville 
Allentown 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Philadelphia 
Church  Mill,  Md. 
Conshohocken 

1915 

Bethlehem 

Allentown 

Perkasie 

Santiago,  Ctiba 

Greene,  N.  Y. 

Allentown 

Allentown 

Allentown 

Scranton 

South  Bethlehem 

Rosebank,  S.  I..  N.  Y. 

Allentown 

Stapleton,  N.  Y. 

Barnesville 

Allentown 

Allentown 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Wilkes-Barre 

New  York  City 

* Deceased. 
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George  R.  Koplin 
Albert  J.  Krushank 
*.Tohn  A.  Laubach 
John  L.  Lees 
Grier  Lloyd 
J.  Donald  Lobb 
William  McKinley 
Roland  Kline  Miller 
Edgar  F.  Muth 
James  A.  Pentz 
Philip  P.  Peters 
George  Rommel 
Plarold  J.  Ruhf 
Erwin  L.  Schwatt 
Frederick  G.  Sefing 
Howard  W.  Seifert 
John  J.  Shipherd 
T.  Manton  Shimer 
Otto  H.  Spillman 
Harold  C.  Snyder 
Herbert  H.  Steinmuller 
George  Thompson 
Warters  R.  Warner 
Herbert  S.  Weisel 
Henry  I.  Wheeler 
Charles  E.  Young 

Gavin  Alexander,  Jr., 
Edwin  H.  Binder 
Oscar  L.  Binder 
Bernard  J.  Briody 
Russell  S.  Buss 
Louis  1ST.  Butz 
Edward  M.  Conley 
L.  Barnet  Conrad 
Robert  Crissman 
Philip  A.  Diefenderfer 
Arthur  W.  DuBois 
Harold  B.  Dynan 
Elton  G.  Gilbert 
Eugene  D.  Heimbach 
Kenneth  D.  Hemmerly 
E.  Elston  Hoagland 
Charles  W.  Kerschner 
Norman  M.  Kike 
Harlan  W.  Mayers 
Nelson  J.  McCrindle 


Riegelsville 

Simpson 

Allentown 

Bethlehem 

Drifton 

Danielsville 

Olyphant 

Siegfried 

Northampton 

Philadelphia 

Allentown 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia 

Allentown 

Bethlehem 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Bethlehem 

Bethlehem 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

New  York  City 

Shaft 

Kenvil,  N.  J. 
Hellertown 

West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
New  Castle 

1916 

Bethlehem 

Barnesboro 

Hastings 

Bethlehem 

Bethlehem 

Allentown 

Charlestown,  Mass. 

Mountain  Top 

Altoona 

Lehighton 

Coudersport 

Bethlehem 

Bath 

Renovo 

Bethlehem 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Allentown 

Olyphant 

Reading 

Gracedale 
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A.  Nelson  McGill 

Bethlehem 

Edw.  J.  McGovern 

Bethlehem 

Robert  M.  Miller 

Kingston 

Russell  G.  Miller 

Mt.  Carmel 

*Dunham  E.  Moyer 

Allentown 

Donald  K.  Mumma 

Highspire 

William  Nagy 

Bethlehem 

William  F.  Nufer 

Petersburg,  Va. 

Robert  J.  Ott 

Bethlehem 

Lionel  C.  Repp  ell 

Allentown 

George  W.  Quigley 

Harrisburg 

Richard  H.  Rauch 

Harrisburg 

Sherrill  B.  Richards 

Somerville,  N.  J. 

Charles  E.  Smith 

Brockton,  Mass. 
Allentown 

Thomas  A.  Smith 

Julius  II.  Spalding 

Pottsville 

Arnold  D.  Spillman 

Bethlehem 

Harold  Stemler 

Mauch  Chunk 

Russell  F.  Sutton 

Hellertown 

George  Thompson 

Shaft 

Harold  B.  Ware 

Scranton 

Norman  H.  Wasser 

Bethlehem 

Arthur  A.  Weber 

Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 

Charles  D.  Weirbach 

Hellertown 

Ralph  R.  Wentz 

Allentown 

Marmaduke  R.  Wolfe 

1917 

New  York  City 

Ludwig  W.  Beckman 

Hellertown 

Stanley  E.  Bergstresser 

Hellertown 

Walter  P.  Bodine 

Lambertville,  N.  J. 

Robert  Blake 

Bethlehem 

Arthur  W.  Bryan 

Colgate,  Md. 

Richard  G.  Clark 

Philadelphia 

Lester  W.  Cole 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Earl  Collins 

Bethlehem 

Thomas  F.  DeLong 

Allentown 

Thomas  Edwards 

Bethlehem 

J.  Russell  Eldridge 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Lucien  C.  Esty 

Bethlehem 

Samuel  D.  Farber 

Northampton 

Curil  F.  Goldcamp 

Ironton,  Ohio 

Ralph  Henry 

Allentown 

Robert  C.  Hicks 

Philadelphia 

Howard  James 

Bethlehem 

Calvin  A.  Knauss 

Allentown 

J.  H.  Bowden  Krell 

Bethlehem 
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John  Y.  Lambert 

Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Loose 

Allentown 

Kenneth  D.  Mathews 

Olyphant 

James  F.  McConnell 

Butler 

George  F.  Morgan 

Morganstown 

Willis  J.  Parker 

West  Pittston 

Jacob  J.  Phifer 

Allentown 

George  H.  Rumberger 

Houtzdale 

Willard  W.  Siebert 

Pittsburgh 

Walter  P.  Skinker 

Moss  Niclc,  Va. 

Leroy  Smith 

Allentown 

John  S.  Stanier 

Tarentum 

John  L.  Stewart,  Jr. 

Bethlehem 

James  S.  Stringer 

Bellwood 

James  C.  Thomas 

Moosic 

Edward  Tice 

Bethlehem 

R.  P.  Tipolt 

Bethlehem 

Clarence  Van  Luvanee 

Freemansburg 

The  total  number  of  students  who  have  entered  college  from  this 
school  is  *600.  We  have  graduates  at  present  in  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton,  Cornell,  Lehigh,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  University  of  Virginia,  University  of 
West  Virginia,  West  Point,  Annapolis,  Lafayette,  Syracuse,  State, 
Bucknell,  Dartmouth,  Purdue,  Franklin  and  Marshall,  Haverford, 
Muhlenburg,  N.  Y.  University,  Senssellaer  Polytechnic. 
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A Training  Course  in  Vocational 
Re-education  of  Disabled 
Soldiers  and  Sailors 

HIS  training  course  is  conducted  by  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled 


Men  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  and  the  Invalided  Soldiers 
Commission  (Canada).  The  privilege  of  visiting  the 
Canadian  institutions  has  been  accorded  by  the  Com- 
mission and  by  the  Ministry  of  Militia  and  Defense. 
The  period  of  training  is  May  20  to  June  28,  1918. 

The  course  is  designed  to  prepare  directors  of  voca- 
tional re-education  of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  for 
service  in  the  United  States  under  provisions  about  to 
be  made  by  the  federal  government. 

There  will  be  two  and  a half  weeks  of  study  and 
conference  work  regarding  the  re-educational  experi- 
ence in  European  countries,  carried  on  at  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men  in 
New  York  City;  and  three  and  a half  weeks  of  travel 
and  observation  of  the  leading  training  centers  in 
Canada.  The  first  week  will  be  spent  in  New  York 
in  a preliminary  survey  of  the  general  problem,  and  the 
last  ten  days  at  the  same  point  in  a review  and 
critique  of  observation,  reading,  and  lectures.  The 
intermediate  period  will  be  devoted  to  the  trip  through 
Canada.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  service  in 
prospect,  and  the  courtesies  being  extended  to  the 
party  by  the  Canadian  authorities,  it  is  expected  that 
all  being  granted  the  privileges  of  the  course  will  faith- 
fully fulfil  engagements  made  for  the  party  by  the 
directing  authority. 
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Schedule  of  Work 

First  Week  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute 

Monday,  May  20 

Preliminary  general  reading. 

Tuesday,  May  21 

10  to  \2  a.  m. — Introduction  to  the  problem.  Mr.  Mc- 
Murtrie. 

2 to  4 p.  m.— Analysis  of  the  problem.  Dr.  Miller. 

8 to  10  p.  m.— Experience  of  France  and  Belgium.  Mr. 
McMurtrie  and  Mrs.  Whiteside. 

Wednesday,  May  22 

10  to  11  a.  m.— Medical  aspects  of  re-education.  Major 
Harry  and  E.  Mock,  U.  S.  R. 

11  a.  m.  to  1 p.  m. — Experience  of  Great  Britain.  Dr. 
Faries. 

Thursday,  May  2j 

10  to  12  a.  m.  Practice  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute: 
Administration.  Mr.  McMurtrie. 

Field  Work.  Miss  Sullivan. 

Re-education.  Dr.  Faries. 

Employment.  Miss  Stein. 

2 to  5 p.  m.  Practice  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute: 

Industrial  surveys.  Miss  Redding. 

The  Library.  Miss  Davis. 

Research.  Mrs.  Whiteside. 

Public  education.  Mr.  Heydon. 

6:30  p.  m.  At  the  Hotel  Astor,  Broadway  and  Forty-fourth 
Street,  the  members  of  the  course  will  be  the  guests  of  Mr. 
Milbank  for  dinner  and  the  theater.  Informal  dress. 

Friday,  May  24 

10-12  a.  m.— Experience  of  Italy,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
India,  and  South  Africa.  Mr.  McMurtrie  and  Mr. 
Gourvich. 


2 to  3 p.  m —Plans  of  the  Surgeon-General’s  Office  for  phys- 
ical reconstruction.  Major  Casey  A.  Wood,  U.  S.  R. 

3 to  4 p.  m. — Plans  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  for  educational  reconstruction.  Dr.  Prosser. 

7 to  io  p.  m. — Meeting  of  cripples,  addressed  by  cripples. 
Moving  picture  films  of  successful  American  cripples. 

Capt.  Arthur  Samuels,  N.  A. 

Moving  picture  films  of  French  schools  of  re-education 
(Montpellier  and  Lyons).  Mr.  McMurtrie. 

Saturday,  May  25 

10  to  11  a.  m. — Preliminary  statement  on  Canadian  work. 
Dr.  Miller. 

11  to  12  a.  m. — Question  hour. 

Sunday,  May  26 

Meet  at  Grand  Central  Station,  7:25  p.  m.;  in  balcony  over- 
looking main  concourse,  and  just  inside  Vanderbilt  Avenue 
entrance  of  the  station. 


Outline  of  Work  on  Canadian  Trip 

Ottawa:  May  27  to  May  28 

General  outline  of  central  organization. 

Procedure  in  administration  of  Vocational  Branch  of 
Invalided  Soldiers  Commission. 

Montreal:  May  29  to  June  2 

Organization  of  office  of  District  Vocational  Officer. 

Administration  of  local  district  and  its  relation  to  central 
office  at  Ottawa. 

Observation  at  hospitals  and  schools. 

Visit  to  St.  Agathe  (hospital  for  tuberculosis  cases). 

Toronto:  June  j to  June  6 

Organization  and  administration  in  a district  including 
several  sub-districts. 

Industrial  surveys  and  training  in  industrial  plants. 

Visit  to  Hart  Home,  functional  re-education  and  physical 
therapy. 
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Visit  to  Military  Orthopedic  Hospital  and  Artificial  Limb 
Factory. 

Visit  to  schools  and  classes  for  disabled  soldiers. 

Winnipeg:  June  8 to  June  io 

Procedure  in  local  administration. 

I raining  partially  disabled  soldiers  in  agriculture.  Manitoba 
Agricultural  College. 

Visit  to  Military  Convalescent  Hospital,  Tuexedo  Park. 
Training  during  convalescence  and  after  discharge. 

Calgary:  June  12  to  June  13 

Local  organization  and  procedure. 

Visit  to  Ogden  Military  Convalescent  Hospital. 

Visit  to  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art. 

Industrial  and  commercial  surveys  and  placement. 

Surveying  disabled  soldiers  who  are  candidates  for  training. 
Disabled  Soldiers’  Training  Board  on  cases  surveyed. 
Relation  of  provincial  educational  system  to  the  training  of 
partially  disabled  soldiers. 

Ottawa:  June  17  to  June  18 

Questions  raised  during  trip. 

Developments  and  adjustments  expected. 
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Schedule  of  Canadian  Trip 

All  tickets  and  reservations  will  be  attended  to  by  the  business 
manager  of  the  party. 

Until  the  party  leaves  Toronto  reservations  will  be  made  in 
regular  sleeping  cars.  From  Toronto  west  and  on  return  trip  as 
far  as  Ottawa  special  sleeping  cars  will  be  chartered  for  the  use  of 
the  party.  These  cars  will  be  switched  off  at  stopping  places  and 
parked  in  the  stations.  Berths  may  be  occupied  for  sleeping  pur- 
poses without  charge  while  in  the  stations  at  Winnipeg  and 
Calgary,  if  so  desired. 

Expenses  for  hotel  accommodations  and  meals  at  stopping 
points  and  meals  on  trains  will  be  paid  individually  by  members 
of  the  party. 


City 

Date 

Hour 

Time 

Lv. 

New  York 

Sunday,  May  26 

7:45  p.  m. 

E.  T. 

Ar. 

Ottawa 

Monday,  May  27 

12:05  p.  m. 

E.  T. 

Lv. 

Ottawa 

Tuesday,  May  28 

3:30  p.  m. 

E.  T. 

Ar. 

Montreal 

Tuesday,  May  28 

7:I5  P-  m. 

E.  T. 

Lv. 

Montreal 

Sunday,  June  2 

10:00  p.  m. 

E.  T. 

Ar. 

Toronto 

Monday,  June  3 

8:00  a.  m. 

E.  T. 

Lv. 

Toronto 

Thursday,  June  6 

7:00  p.  m. 

E.  T. 

Ar. 

Winnipeg 

Saturday,  June  8 

1 1 :io  a.  m. 

C.  T. 

Lv. 

Winnipeg 

Monday,  June  10 

10:45  p.  m. 

C.  T. 

Ar. 

Calgary 

Wednesday,  June  12 

2 130  a.  m. 

W.  T. 

Lv. 

Calgary 

Friday,  June  14 

2:45  a.  m. 

W.  T. 

Ar. 

Ottawa 

Monday,  June  17 

4:30  a.  m. 

E.  T. 

Lv. 

Ottawa 

Tuesday,  June  18 

4:25  p.  m. 

E.  T. 

Ar. 

New  York 

Wednesday,  June  19 

8:49  a.  m. 

E.  T. 

Mail  and  Telegrams 

Members  of  the  party  should  be  addressed  at  the  various  points 
listed  in  the  itinerary  as  follows.  The  dates  given  are  the  dates  on 
which  communications  may  be  received  at  the  places  named.  Al- 
lowance of  time  for  transmission  should  be  allowed  according  to 
the  point  of  origin. 

May  20  to  May  26  inclusive 

Car  of  Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men, 
31 1 Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

May  27  to  May  29  inclusive 

Care  of  American  Red  Cross  Party,  Chateau  Laurier, 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada. 

May  29  to  June  2 inclusive 

Care  of  American  Red  Cross  Party,  Fvitz-Carlton  Hotel, 
Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

June  3 to  June  6 inclusive 

Care  of  American  Red  Cross  Party,  King  Edward  Hotel, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 

June  8 to  June  10  inclusive 

Care  of  American  Red  Cross  Party,  Fort  Garry  Hotel, 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada. 

June  12  to  June  13  inclusive 

Care  of  American  Red  Cross  Party,  Palliser  Hotel,  Calgary, 
Alta.,  Canada. 

June  17  to  June  18  inclusive 

Care  of  American  Red  Cross  Party,  Chateau  Laurier,  Ottawa, 
Ont.,  Canada. 

June  19  to  June  28  inclusive 

Care  of  Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men, 
31 1 Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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PREFACE 

TO  THE  SECOND  GERMAN  EDITION 

The  present  second  edition  can  appear  at  a con- 
siderably reduced  price,  since  it  has  undergone  no 
vital  alteration  and  the  type  of  the  earlier  edition 
is  therefore  mostly  available. 

It  is  important  for  the  majority  of  the  Swiss  liv- 
ing abroad  that  the  opinion  which  they  hold  in  over- 
whelming proportion  on  the  subject  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  world  war  should  become  known  in 
a form  accessible  if  possible  to  all  classes  at  home. 
Even  to-day  a section  of  the  German-Swiss  press 
is  treating  the  question  of  responsibility,  which  is  so 
preeminently  important  in  any  peace  negotiations, 
far  too  superficially;  to  this  section  it  appears  ad- 
vantageous, for  financial  and  professional  reasons, 
to  serve  the  German  side.  This  unjust,  and  there- 
fore damaging,  procedure  is  awakening  in  foreign 
countries  an  intelligible  disgust  with  everything 
that  is  German-Swiss,  and  from  this  not  only  the 
Swiss  abroad,  but  also  the  Motherland  may  suffer.  A 
strict  control  of  the  press  on  the  part  of  the  public 
is  therefore  desirable.  The  present  cheaper  edition 
is  intended  to  play  its  part  in  making  the  control 
stricter. 

In  order  to  meet  the  accusation  of  prejudice,  the 
second  edition  excludes  every  documentary  proof 
which  is  not  acknowledged  as  accurate  by  both 
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sides,  and  therefore  by  the  accused  parties.  Natur- 
ally all  unsubstantiated  attempts  at  exoneration  to 
be  found  in  war  propaganda  must  be  disregarded, 
for  it  is  the  duty  of  all  impartial  historical  students 
to  use  only  authentic  material. 

We  emphatically  defend  our  point  of  view  about 
the  responsibility  for  the  war,  because  the  comfort- 
able but  inaccurate  subterfuge  according  to  which 
“all  the  States  willed  the  war”  favours  the  rise  of 
an  universal  anarchistic  Babel  after  the  war.  And 
that  is  a result  which  would  in  the  end  benefit  no 
class  of  society,  but  would  harm  the  whole  of  hu- 
manity. 

The  Author 
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INTRODUCTION 


To  Neutrals: 

“Logic,  not  race  sympathy!” 

Herr  Avenarius,  the  German,  disapproves  of 
reserve!  Still,  following  the  hint  of  Spitteler,  I 
intended  to  keep  silent  till  the  end  of  the  war  and 
only  to  publish  my  notes  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  I had  a feeling  that  a neutral  who  has  no 
intention  of  taking  an  active  part  in  a struggle 
must  remain  dumb  till  the  war  is  ended,  from  sim- 
ple tact — from  tact  towards  his  neighbours  as  well 
as  from  respect  for  his  own  Government!  But  the 
loud  tone  and  the  aberrations  of  writers  in  the  Ger- 
man camp  (“Stimmen  im  Sturm,”  etc.)  force  me 
to  immediate  speech. 

So  let  Herr  Avenarius  listen! 

First  of  all,  to  avoid  mistakes,  let  me  introduce 
myself  to  the  reader. 

I am  a German-Swiss,  or,  more  accurately,  a cos- 
mopolitan who  has  seen  too  much  to  back  any  race 
or  people  without  reason.  My  earliest  youth  was 
spent  in  Russia.  “A  pro-Russian  in  disguise,  I sup- 
pose.” Not  at  all.  Although  we  Germans  (from 
Germany  and  Switzerland)  met  with  a hospitality 
in  Russia  which  deserves  our  fullest  gratitude,  we 
mostly  kept  the  strongest  attachment  to  our  West- 
ern homes.  And  this  was  nowhere  more  apparent 
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than  in  my  own  family,  as  we  had  a Swiss  tutor  for 
our  early  education  instead  of  going  to  a Russian 
school.  Our  social  intercourse  at  that  time  was  con- 
fined to  a small  circle  of  German  and  Swiss  resi- 
dents. Then  I went  to  school  at  Zurich.  And  nearly 
ten  years’  stay  in  Zurich  made  me  completely  Swiss. 
It  was  not  till  my  return  to  Russia  for  some  years' 
stay  that  I came  in  closer  contact  with  the  Russian 
character.  Although  I came  to  value  much  in  it 
highly,  I felt  more  at  home  in  German  surround- 
ings in  consequence  of  my  education.  I have  very 
often  taken  Germany’s  part  against  Germans  born 
and  educated  in  Russia!  My  inadequate  knowledge 
of  the  Russian  language  and  my  strong  feeling  for 
the  West  alienated  my  sympathies  from  Russia  in 
no  small  degree.  So  I chose  Germany  for  my  perma- 
nent home  as  it  was  thoroughly  sympathetic  to  me  in 
many  respects,  not  least  politically.  The  new  Ger- 
man “ Kultur ,”  indeed,  which  I met  in  Berlin,  did 
not  wholly  fulfill  my  expectations;  for  the  old  com- 
fort, charming  simplicity,  and  honesty  were  more 
and  more  being  ousted  by  ostentation,  cold  shoddy 
glitter,  and  the  last  thing  in  materialism.1  Yet  I 
still  continued  to  defend  Germany  as  often  and  as 
well  as  I could. 

I used  to  say  that  elsewhere  too  the  growth  of  the 
moral  cancer  was  to  be  noticed,  that  the  Empire, 
and  especially  the  Southern  States,  should  not  be 

1 Cf.  inter  alia  Sudermann’s  poem  “Was  wir  waren”  ( Berliner 
Tageblatt,  August,  1914);  also  the  opinions  of  Th.  Oehler,  director 
of  German  Missions  (B.N.  21  supplement);  and  the  Crown  Prince 
{Deutschland  in  Wajfcn),  etc. 
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measured  by  the  standard  of  Berlin ; I would  praise 
German  order  in  contrast  to  the  Apache  licence  of 
Paris,  to  the  unrest  in  the  French  vineyards,  and 
so  forth.  I lived  nearly  ten  years  in  Germany  with 
the  firm  intention  of  remaining  there;  at  most  I 
should  have  exchanged  the  capital  for  Munich  and 
the  Starnbergersee,  as  those  districts  are  more  con- 
genial to  a German-Swiss.  What  bound  me  to  Ger- 
many was  the  conservative  spirit,  which  establishes 
order  for  the  present  and  brings  security  for  the  fu- 
ture by  its  system  of  entails  and  family  trusts  — 
and  these  are  growing  more  and  more  common  even 
among  the  middle  classes.  This  feeling  of  security 
is  weaker  in  democracies  from  the  fear  of  vague  and 
extravagant  desires  on  the  part  of  an  often  im- 
provident proletariat.  I noted,  too,  that  the  general 
tone  of  the  people  grows  more  refined  under  a mon- 
archy — which  agreeably  impresses  a foreigner. 

The  war  broke  out.  The  German  method  of 
opening  the  war,  the  violation  of  Belgian  neutral- 
ity, and  even  more  the  white  robes  which  German 
propaganda  assumed,  disgusted  me  utterly.  My 
unusual  position  made  me  too  impartial  to  believe 
the  legend  of  foreign  attack  (cf.  chs.  ix  and  x).  I 
left  Germany,  which  I had  held  so  high  in  my  es- 
timation, in  disgust,  in  spite  of  friendly  relations 
and  many  other  pleasant  recollections.1 

I went  to  my  own  country.  The  impression  which 

1 I read  lately,  in  a correspondence  from  the  United  States,  a 
passage  which  pictured  the  experiences  I had  had  myself  (B.N. 
445):  “Those  classes  which  before  the  war  had  the  greatest  feeling 
for  German  culture  mostly  declare  themselves  against  Germany.” 
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I got  there  was  a depressing  one.  It  was  as  if  the 
German  war  wave  had  advanced  the  frontier  of  the 
Empire  from  the  Rhine  to  the  St.  Gothard.  I will 
not  attempt  to  hold  up  a true  mirror  to  Switzerland, 
for  her  to  see  the  picture  which  she  then  presented 
to  a newly  returned  Swiss  of  cosmopolitan  sym- 
pathies like  myself.  I will  only  call  to  remembrance 
that  an  exaggerated,  almost  blind,  belief  in  “Ger- 
man truth”  reigned  among  the  German-Swiss,  and 
among  the  Latins  an  overloud  declaration  for  right 
and  freedom.  Even  though  (as  I believe)  the  war 
had  been  staged  and  opened  by  certain  Prussian 
circles  in  order  finally  to  establish  German  predomi- 
nance, noisy  partisanship  by  small  States  would 
have  been  useless  to  the  group  of  Powers  attacked 
and  actually  dangerous  for  the  small  States  them- 
selves. For  the  issue  of  the  war  appeared  likely 
at  the  beginning  to  be  preeminently  in  favour  of  the 
attacking  side.  As  the  neutrals  had  failed  to  inter- 
vene on  the  lines  of  the  Anglo-American  pacifism 
when  Austria  sent  her  ultimatum  to  Serbia,  any 
later  pronouncement  was  futile. 

Many  Swiss  fall  to-day  into  the  opposite  error; 
they  hold  that  true  neutrality  precludes  all  free 
judgment.  That  is  obviously  wrong;  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  neutral  who  can  deliver  an  impartial 
verdict  — a verdict  based  solely  on  logic  and  free 
from  all  race  sympathy.  The  longer  the  war  lasts, 
the  less  can  we  suspend  judgment.  There  are,  indeed, 
many  who  hold  the  opinion  that  the  division  of 
our  people  into  two  camps  to  some  extent  insures 
our  neutrality.  That  would  be  a sign  of  intellectual 
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poverty;  our  neutrality  should  spring  from  a rea- 
sonable will  and  not  from  internal  division.  This  di- 
vision is  no  help  to  our  political  unity!  The  only 
real  neutral  is  the  man  who  can  deliver  an  impartial 
judgment  in  spite  of  his  national  sympathies,  and 
who  — even  though  this  judgment  must  recognize 
right  to  be  disconcertingly  stronger  on  the  one  side 
— shows  his  weapons  equally  to  both  groups  and 
behaves  as  tactfully  to  one  side  as  to  the  other. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  “BELGIAN  STATE  PAPERS” 

The  world  war  was  originally  represented  on  the 
German  side  as  a purely  defensive  war.  German 
propaganda,  however,  gradually  shifted  its  ground 
from  “a  hostile  attack”  to  a war  “forced  upon  us.” 
And  now  it  is  attempting  to  justify  this  preventive 
war,  for  which  purpose  it  relies  extensively  on  the 
so-called  “Belgian  State  Papers.”  As  these  docu- 
ments will  also  play  a prominent  part  in  my  ar- 
gument, I think  it  relevant  to  begin  with  a short 
commentary  on  them. 

The  “Belgian  State  Papers”  are  a collection  of 
letters  from  Belgian  diplomatists,  which  the  Ger- 
man Foreign  Office  selected  for  publication  from 
among  the  correspondence  discovered  in  Brussels. 
The  object,  as  Herr  von  Bethmann  says,  is  “to 
show  the  world  that  even  neutral  statesmen  in 
Berlin,  Paris,  and  London  saw  preeminent  danger 
in  the  policy  of  the  Entente.”  The  documents  prove, 
indeed,  that  up  to  the  German  declaration  of  war 
the  Belgians  were  no  friends  of  the  policy  of  the 
Entente,  which  confirms  Herr  von  Bethmann’s 
earlier  confession  that  “a  wrong  had  been  done  to 
Belgium  by  Germany.”  But  they  further  prove  to 
us,  as  I will  show  in  detail  in  the  fifth  chapter,  that 
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Edward  the  Seventh’s  preventive  policy,  which  met 
with  a very  varied  reception  in  neutral  countries, 
was  shipwrecked  on  the  obstructively  democratic 
mentality  of  the  English  people;  and  that  there- 
fore there  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  the  German 
preventive  war.  Hence  the  publication  of  the  “ Bel- 
gian State  Papers”  is  the  greatest  blunder  of  the 
whole  German  propaganda. 

Doubtless  the  reader  is  favourably  impressed  by 
the  German  side  at  first,  owing  to  the  very  care- 
ful selection  of  the  letters  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
certain  passages,  which  favour  Germany,  are  em- 
phasized by  heavy  type.  But  the  more  closely  he 
examines  the  documents,  the  more  he  is  convinced 
that  the  publication  of  the  “State  Papers”  com- 
pletely misses  its  mark.  In  the  first  place,  students 
of  the  most  recent  European  history  will  find  gaps, 
incriminating  Germany,  in  the  selection  and  se- 
quence of  the  letters.  Secondly,  it  will  make  an 
unfavourable  impression  on  any  impartial  neutral 
that  the  collection  includes  such  a disproportionate 
number  of  letters  from  the  Belgian  representative 
in  Berlin,  Baron  Greindl,  whose  sympathies  were  i 
Pan-German.  These  are  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
utterances  of  the  other  representatives  (which  are 
naturally  not  in  heavy  type).  Baron  Greindl,  who 
chose  as  his  favourite  paper  the  Pan-German  Kreuz- 
zeitung,  who  untiringly  forwarded  to  his  Government 
with  approval  the  weekly  reports  of  the  well-known 
Pan-German  Professor  Schiemann,  produces  an  ab- 
solutely repellent  effect  by  his  exaggerated  German 
racial  sympathy.  He  writes,  for  instance:  — 
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Behind  the  agreements,  concluded  or  contemplated,  there 
is  always  in  evidence  the  hatred  of  Germany,  which  is  kept 
alive  in  Paris  by  the  perpetual  memory  of  the  humiliation 
of  1870,  in  London  by  jealousy  of  the  development  of  Ger- 
many’s trade,  industry,  and  navy,  and  in  St.  Petersburg  by 
nothing  but  prejudice  and  the  boundless  Slav  pride  which 
feels  injured  by  the  contrast  between  German  civilization 
and  Muscovite  barbarism.  (No.  26.) 

What  unworthy  language  for  a diplomat!  The 
words  might  come  straight  from  the  lips  of  the 
Pan-German  professor  Schiemann.  A true  neutral 
thirsts  for  documentary  proof  and  nothing  else; 
provocative  outbursts  rouse  his  disgust!  But  Herr 
von  Greindl  feeds  us  up  with  unproved  assertions, 
and  these  are  emphasized  in  the  German  collection 
by  heavy  type,  although  they  contradict  state- 
ments of  his  Belgian  colleagues.  As  an  instance 
I may  cite  his  remarks  on  the  French  idea  of  re- 
vanche: — 

When  has  the  peace  of  Europe  been  threatened,  except 
by  the  French  idea  of  revanche?  (No.  39.) 

A real  and  lasting  rapprochement  between  Berlin  and 
Paris  would  presuppose  the  elimination  of  the  idea  of  re- 
vanche; but  there  is  no  Frenchman,  even  among  the  most 
sensible  and  peace-loving,  who  does  not  cherish  the  hope  of 
revanche  in  his  heart  of  hearts.  (No.  36.) 

So  writes  Herr  von  Greindl  from  Berlin.  But  the 
contrary  views  of  the  Ambassador  in  Paris,  Herr 
A.  Leghait,  — the  man  on  the  spot,  — are  not  in 
heavy  type:  — 

If  France  after  long  years  of  slumbering  peace  is  thinking 
of  sharpening  her  sword  again,  we  must  not  assurpe  that 
Ihe  is  urged  to  do  so  by  lust  of  conquest.  (No.  II.) 

Her  readiness  for  defence  is  under  consideration  and 
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comparisons  are  being  made  with  the  powerful  organiza- 
tion of  her  Eastern  neighbour  (Germany).  (No.  II.) 

It  is  certain  that  French  policy  is  conducted  with  the 
idea  of  peace.  (No.  51.) 

Herr  von  Greindl  makes  great  play,  too,  — un- 
fortunately also  without  documentary  proof,  — 
with  the  ostensible  objects  of  the  policy  of  the 
Entente:  — 

I do  not  question  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  sincerity:  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that,  with  or  without  written  or  verbal 
commitments,  every  one  in  England  or  France  regards  the 
Entente  Cordiale  as  a defensive  and  offensive  alliance 
against  Germany.  This  corresponds  exactly  to  the  charac- 
ter which  the  late  King  of  England  wanted  to  give  it.  The 
Entente  Cordiale  was  not  founded  on  the  positive  basis  of 
defence  of  common  interests,  but  on  the  negative  basis  of 
hatred  of  the  German  Empire!  (No.  85.) 

Yet  this  is  answered  in  modest  ordinary  type  by 
the  remarks  of  his  Belgian  colleagues  from  London 
and  Paris:  — 

France,  who  sincerely  desires  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  the  improvement  of  her  relations  with  Germany,  will 
have  to  make  great  diplomatic  efforts  to  prove  in  Berlin 
that  the  Entente  Cordiale  need  not  alarm  Germany  and 
was  not  concluded  to  prevent  German  expansion.  (Leghait, 
Paris,  No.  24.) 

Certain  Jingo  organs  of  the  London  press  declare  that 
Great  Britain  will  have  to  support  the  French  Cabinet,  if 
the  Imperial  German  Government  shows  signs  of  exercis- 
ing pressure.  It  hardly  appears  as  if  this  would  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  attitude  of  so  peace-loving  a Government 
as  that  of  Mr.  Asquith.  (Lalaing,  London,  the  Morocco 
Question,  No.  69.) 

Grey’s  position  is  not  free  from  difficulties;  on  the  one 
hand  he  would  naturally  like  to  conserve  his  relations  with 
Germany,  which  have  improved  recently,  while  on  the  other 
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hand  he  would  not  like  to  give  the  impression  of  not  sup- 
porting France.  {Ibid.,  No.  74.) 

Thus  an  attentive  reader  finds  a large  number  of 
the  crudest  contradictions  in  the  “ Belgian  State 
Papers,”  as  might  be  expected  in  the  publication 
of  personal  opinions , even  from  the  pens  of  active 
diplomats.  Only  such  statements,  therefore,  have 
a historical  value,  which  describe  events,  or  which 
are,  at  any  rate,  to  some  extent  supported  by  proofs. 

On  the  whole,  on  the  strength  of  many  of  these 
“State  Papers,”  the  reader  gets  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  Belgians,  even  in  London  and  Paris,  had 
little  sympathy  with  the  policy  of  the  Entente.  This 
is  intelligible.  The  former  grouping  of  the  Powers, 
which  separated  France  and  Germany  into  two 
camps,  renewed  the  danger  of  invasion  for  Belgium 
with  each  European  conflict.  Therefore  the  Bel- 
gians favoured  a rapprochement  between  France 
and  Germany,  which  would  have  removed  all  dan- 
ger for  Belgium.  The  growing  preponderance  of 
Germany  was  regarded  with  calm  resignation  as 
inevitable:  — 

In  a few  years  a balance  of  power  between  France  and 
her  neighbour  (Germany)  will  be  no  longer  possible.  Ger- 
many need  only  have  patience,  need  only  continuously  in- 
crease her  economic  and  financial  strength  in  peace,  need 
only  await  the  effect  of  her  superior  birth-rate,  in  order  to 
dominate  all  Central  Europe  without  contradiction  and 
without  a struggle.  (Beyens,  No.  118.) 

Every  attempt  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance 
to  preserve  the  European  balance  of  power  — 
whether  by  increasing  their  own  armies  or  by  the 
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accession  of  the  British  Fleet  (the  Entente  policy) 
— was,  as  is  intelligible,  condemned  by  Belgium, 
as  she  imagined  that  her  painful  position  between 
the  hammer  and  the  anvil  was  thereby  protracted. 
The  possibility  of  seeing  their  country  entangled 
in  a foreign  war  naturally  disturbed  the  Belgians 
more  than  the  fear  of  a German  hegemony. 

Hence  the  heavy-type  extracts  in  the  “State 
Papers.” 

But  France,  Russia,  and  England  had  other 
views  about  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  and 
about  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo  ante  on  the 
Continent  and  on  the  sea. 


CHAPTER  II 


GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH  INTERNATIONAL 

POLICY 

i . The  Origins  of  German  Colonial  Policy 
The  origin  of  the  hankering  after  colonial  power 
dates  from  the  concluding  years  of  Emperor  William 
the  First’s  reign.  The  desire  of  the  commercial  cir- 
cles of  Bremen  and  Hamburg  for  colonies  of  their 
own  found  a willing  ear  in  the  son  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  the  present  Emperor.  Troubles  with  na- 
tives and  difficulties  raised  by  foreign  nations  af- 
forded this  desire  certain  justification.  At  that  time, 
however,  it  encountered  opposition  from  the  bulk 
of  the  German  people,  as  far-seeing  circles  feared 
future  complications  and  dangers.  Indeed,  there 
was  a great  danger  that  appetite  might  grow  with 
success  and  that  the  next  generation  might  blossom 
out  from  colonial  desires  to  desire  for  world-power. 
To  satisfy  such  wishes,  Germany  would  inevitably 
have  to  cross  the  path  of  other  States.  For  in  con- 
sequence of  the  late  awakening  of  her  colonial  policy 
(England  began  in  1602,  Germany  in  1883),  the 
youthful  Germany  found  the  world  more  or  less 
divided  up,  with  the  exception  of  a few  districts 
(containing  points  of  vital  strategic  importance) 
under  Moslem  rule.  And  on  two  of  these  points 
England  had  already  laid  her  hand,  namely,  Gi- 
braltar and  the  Suez  Canal  (the  purchase  of  the 
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shares  took  place  in  1875),  in  order  to  secure  her 
direct  sea  route  to  India. 

2.  Naval  Rivalry 

The  Emperor  William  II  realized  that  a larger 
fleet  was  requisite  for  the  entry  of  Germany  into 
the  ranks  of  the  World  Powers.  Unfortunately  he 
went  too  far  in  his  efforts  in  this  direction,  for  he 
aimed  at  outstripping  the  English  fleet.  With  this 
object  Germany  refused  every  programme  of  pro- 
portionate armaments  which  England  proposed. 
(Proportion  of  10  to  16;  also,  the  so-called  “Naval 
Holiday.”  Cf.  German  pacifist  literature.) 

But  as  soon  as  any  fleet  is  greater  than  the  Brit- 
ish one,  the  danger  of  encirclement  would  exist 
permanently  and  in  its  sharpest  form  for  the  island 
empire,  whose  fleet  is  the  equivalent  of  the  land 
army  of  a Continental  State.  While  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  effectively  to  encircle  a Continental 
State  on  account  of  its  many  neighbours,  England 
is  at  the  mercy  of  any  State  with  a more  powerful 
fleet.  So  the  State  which  aims  at  outstripping  the 
English  fleet  is  pursuing  against  England  nothing 
else  than  a policy  of  encirclement,  and  from  the 
modern  German  point  of  view  would  give  England 
the  moral  right  to  set  the  world  ablaze. 

3.  The  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe 

The  consequence  of  this  special  position  of  Eng- 
land is  that  she  cannot  permit  the  marked  pre- 
dominance of  any  country  on  the  Continent.  The 
more  powerful  a Continental  Power  is,  the  more 
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greedily  does  it  look  at  England’s  possessions  in  the 
world;  but  little  England  cannot  by  herself  deal 
with  too  strong  a Continental  Power.1  It  must 
therefore  be  England’s  aim  to  maintain  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe  as  equal  as  possible,  but  to 
retain  so  free  a hand  in  her  Continental  alliances 
that  she  can  offer  her  friendship  to  either  group  of 
Powers  according  to  circumstances.2 

In  any  case  England  must  actively  associate  her- 
self with  the  weaker  side  as  soon  as  an  ambitious 
group  becomes  aggressive. 

This  “police  supervision”  of  Europe  by  England 
is  especially  beneficial  to  the  small  Continental 
States.  For  it  is  obvious  that  a predominant  large 
State  only  considers  the  interests  of  a small  State, 
if  the  latter  finds  a backing  in  the  balance  of  power 
which  provides  the  best  possible  guarantee  for  the 
status  quo  ante. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  attempt  by  England  to 
abuse  her  position  as  a World  Power  as  regards  the 
Continent  in  times  of  peace  would  bring  upon  her 
an  Anglophobe  coalition,  which  might  easily  be  her 
destruction. 


1 How  necessary  it  is  for  England  to  support  the  weaker  mili- 
tary group  on  the  Continent  was  neatly  put  in  a popular  form  by 
a German  acquaintance  of  mine.  We  were  discussing  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  the  probable  enormous  French  and  Russian  war 
indemnities  (one  hundred  milliard  marks),  and  the  Berliner  said: 
“We  will  build  a fleet  with  the  money,  and  then  England  had  bet- 
ter arm  herself!” 

2 Cf.  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  words  at  the  time  of  the  German-Eng- 
lish  rapprochement : “Old  friends  do  not  exclude  new  friendships.” 
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’ 4.  The  Hegemony  of  the  World 

England,  the  greatest  European  sea  Power, 
would  only  become  a danger  to  the  world  if  she 
were  to  unite  with  the  strongest  Continental  Power. 
There  is  no  possible  doubt  now  that  Germany,  the 
mightiest  State  on  land,  had  been  working  for  this, 
for  Herr  von  Bethmann  opposed  the  English  prin- 
ciple of  a balance  of  power  “which  kept  Europe 
nervous”  in  order,  as  he  confesses  in  his  speech  of 
the  2d  of  December,  1914,  to  force  England  into  a 
British-German  agreement. 

He  hoped  to  achieve  this  object  by  the  military 
predominance  of  Germany:  — 

. . . England  was  comparatively  the  least  entangled.  An 
attempt  at  an  understanding  could  most  easily  be  made 
with  her,  which  would  have  absolutely  guaranteed  the 
peace  of  the  world  ...  I never  hoped  to  break  down  this 
old  English  principle  [of  the  balance  of  power]  by  persua- 
sion. But  I thought  it  possible  that  the  growing  power  of 
Germany  and  the  increasing  risk  of  war  might  force  Eng- 
land to  realize  that  this  ancient  principle  was  untenable 
and  impracticable  and  that  a peaceful  compact  with  Ger- 
many was  preferable.1 

The  Chancellor’s  paper,  the  Norddeutsclie  All- 
gemeine  Zeitung,  commented  on  this  (B.N.  172):  — 

Supposing  a firm  and  loyal  understanding  were  to  be 
established  between  Germany  and  England,  the  danger  of 
a European  war  would  be  removed  so  far  as  human  fore-  1 
sight  can  reach.  France  would  not  dare  to  provoke  a war, 
and  other  European  dangers  of  war  would  be  nipped  in  the 

1 The  later  speeches  of  the  German  Chancellor  also  clearly  re- 
vealed this  effort  to  achieve  predominant  power  on  the  part  of 
German  policy. 
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bud  by  the  weight  of  an  Anglo-German  agreement.  As  is 
well  known,  England  did  not  assent  to  these  proposals. 


It  is  obvious  that  this  over-powerful  Anglo-Ger- 
man hegemony  would  have  meant  danger  for  all 
other  States.  When,  therefore,  these  intentions  on 
Germany’s  part  were  revealed  for  the  first  time  by 
England  in  this  war,  the  Chancellor  hastened  to 
calm  the  fears  of  the  most  powerful  neutral,  Amer- 
ica, by  the  following  statement  to  one  of  her  press 
representatives : — 


...  I reminded  the  English  Ambassador  of  my  long-con- 
tinued efforts  to  bring  about  an  understanding  between 
England  and  Germany,  efforts  which,  as  I suggested  to  him, 
would  have  made  a general  European  war  impossible  and 
fully  guaranteed  the  peace  of  Europe.  Such  an  understand- 
ing would  have  formed  the  basis  on  which  we  should  have 
approached  the  United  States  as  a third  partner.  But  Eng- 
land did  not  accept  these  views,  and  by  entering  the  war 
destroyed  for  ever  the  hope  of  their  fulfilment. 


England  certainly  did  not  refuse  Germany’s  en- 
ticing offer  from  sheer  love  of  justice.  The  far- 
seeing  Briton  saw  clearly  that  even  the  greatest 
naval  Power  would  be  bound  to  sink  into  vassalage 
to  her  all-powerful  Continental  friend,  as  soon  as 
the  latter  had  achieved  assured  predominance  on 
the  Continent. 

The  Chancellor  failed  to  enforce  this  definite 
agreement  with  England ; on  the  contrary,  his  pol- 
icy of  “the  growing  power  of  Germany  and  the 
increasing  risk  of  war”  spurred  on  the  fatal  compe- 
tition of  armaments  in  Europe. 
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5.  Chancellor,  Crown  Prince,  and  People 


We  should  be  wronging  Herr  von  Bethmann  if 
we  ascribed  to  him  alone  and  to  his  epoch  the  origin 
of  the  German  lust  for  predominance  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  it.  Prince  Biilow,  who  claims  for 
himself  the  honour  of  being  the  founder  of  German 
world-policy,  proclaimed  in  a sitting  of  the  Herren- 
haus  as  early  as  1904:  “The  King  at  the  head  of 
Prussia,  Prussia  at  the  head  of  Germany,  Germany 
at  the  head  of  the  world! ” 1 

Herr  von  Bethrriann’s  actions  are,  indeed,  worse 
than  such  words  as  those.  It  is  true  that  the  Anglo- 
Russian  proposals  as  to  the  extension  of  inter- 
national law,  arbitration,  and  the  limitation  of 
armaments  came  to  nothing  owing  to  Germany’s 
opposition  even  in  Herr  von  Billow’s  time  (as  can 
be  shown  from  German  pacifist  literature);  still,  the 
universal  competition  in  armament  did  not  reach 
fever  heat  till  Herr  von  Bethmann’s  regime.  It  was 
Herr  von  Bethmann  who  tried  to  secure  German 
predominance  for  generations  to  come  by  means  of 
a world  catastrophe.  The  starting  of  the  world  con- 
flagration and  the  fiction  of  a foreign  attack  (for 


1 This  phrase  of  Billow’s  forms  a significant  background  for 
German  policy  from  1904  to  1907,  which  was  trying  to  checkmate 
the  English  fleet  by  means  of  an  overwhelming  Continental  coali- 
tion. (Burzev’s  Revelations.) 

It  is  comprehensible  that  such  words  influenced  the  present 
Crown  Prince  — at  that  time  twenty-two  years  old.  A well-known 
Swiss  paper  comments  very  justly:  “At  home  this  had  a very  good 
reception,  but  abroad,  e.g.,  by  attentive  listeners  such  as  Edward 
VII,  it  might  well  be  maintained  that  Germany,  the  mischief- 
maker,  was  aiming  at  the  domination  of  the  world.” 
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proofs,  see  chs.  IX  and  x)  are  such  momentous  ac- 
tions that  they  can  only  be  explained  by  the  pre- 
supposition of  a vast  increase  of  power  after  the 
war,  great  enough  to  crush  the  idea  of  revenge. 

While  the  last  two  Chancellors  show  us  the  clear 
determination  to  place  Germany  “at  the  head  of 
the  world,”  there  is  a third  character  who  also  gives 
us  an  insight  into  German  aims — the  Crown  Prince 
William!  He  is,  of  course,  not  yet  a responsible 
director,  but  is  all  the  more  dangerous  as  a propa- 
gandist. How  does  he  write  in  his  famous  book 
“Germany  in  Arms ” ? Among  other  gems  we  read : 

The  German  Empire  above  all  other  nations  of  our  old 
earth  has  the  sacred  duty  of  keeping  its  army  and  fleet  at 
the  highest  point  of  readiness.  It  is  only  so,  supported  by 
our  good  sword,  that  we  can  attain  to  the  place  in  the  sun 
which  is  our  right,  but  which  is  not  willingly  conceded  to  us. 

The  much-read  Pan-German  propagandist  Dr. 
Paul  Liman  comments  justly  on  this  in  his  well- 
known  book  “The  Crown  Prince”:  — 

We  find  here  the  realization  that  a people  must  not  rest 
content  with  the  goods  which  the  past  created  for  it,  unless 
it  means  to  surrender  itself,  that  Germany,  too,  is  entitled 
to  claim  the  right  of  free  movement,  but  that  she  will  at- 
tain to  the  place  which  is  her  due  only  by  making  sure  of 
her  power  to  take  it  by  force. 

The  comment  is  absolutely  to  the  point:  the 
Crown  Prince’s  words  are,  indeed,  fundamentally 
aggressive;  it  is  not  a question  of  protecting  exist- 
ing possessions,  but  of  acquiring  new  possessions. 

The  thirst  for  increased  power  and  greatness  in 
certain  circles  in  Germany  before  the  outbreak  of 
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war  and  the  envy  of  England’s  world  possessions 
are  depicted  for  us  in  an  interesting  way  by  Liman 
among  other  authors:  1 — 

And  when  the  Crown  Prince  saw  the  fatal  effects  of  per- 
petual famine  in  India,  when  he  noted  the  fierce  hatred  which 
lay  so  near  the  surface,  did  he  not  get  the  impression  that 
even  the  edifice  of  English  power,  in  spite  of  its  apparent 
stability,  might  yet  one  day  collapse?  . . . 

For  the  Crown  Prince  knows  that  we  stand  at  a turning- 
point  of  history.  We  all  have  the  feeling  that  the  dawn 
of  a new  world  is  beginning  to  appear,  and  that  the  content 
of  the  history  of  the  coming  decades,  in  which  the  Crown 
Prince  will  be  our  leader,  must  be  different  from  the  past. 
A universal  monarchy  like  that  of  the  early  Middle  Ages 
will  certainly  never  arise  again,  and  if,  nevertheless,  we 
were  to  talk  nowadays  of  a world-domination  in  the  nar- 
rower sense,  we  should  have  to  point  to  England,  whose 
flag  rules  the  seas,  whose  colonies  form  a mightier  empire 
than  the  Caesars  ever  united  beneath  their  sway.  . . . 

The  German  people  is  thirsting  for  a new  period  of  action, 
for  the  possibility  of  winning  new  rights  over  new  terri- 
tories. It  is  not  “saturated,”  as  the  Philistines  say,  quoting 
a phrase  of  Bismarck’s  which  was  coined  for  the  moment, 
for  a limited  European  purpose.  Germany  does  not  want 
a policy  of  peace,  but  of  power.  The  traditions  of  the  heroic 
age  are  not  so  utterly  extinct,  the  ancient  pride  is  not  so 
utterly  dead,  that  we  should  be  content  to  retire  to  the 
dower  house.  . . . 

We  need  more  egoism  and  more  determination  such  as 
springs  from  a sure  self-consciousness.  The  lotus  flower 
does  not  float  on  the  dark  pond  in  our  country,  nor  will  the 

1 From  the  overwhelming  mass  of  material  I pick  out  Liman’s 
work,  because  a personal  friend  of  his  drew  my  attention,  whilst  I 
was  still  living  in  Berlin,  to  his  successful  book.  This  book,  which 
has,  I may  add,  a semi-official  character,  because  it  defends  the 
Crown  Prince  himself  and  his  militarist-imperialist  tendencies, 
appeared  in  a large  edition  some  months  before  the  outbreak  of 
war,  and  is  therefore  served  up  “piping  hot.” 
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miracle  of  Frau  Nora  ever  appear  there,  if  we  do  not  break 
open  the  door  for  it  with  our  own  hand.  Can  the  future 
possibly  make  good  the  neglect  of  the  last  twenty-five  years? 
Shall  we  be  told  again:  The  world  has  been  given  away;  the 
vintage,  the  markets,  the  sporting-rights  are  no  longer  mine 
to  give?  . . . 

t.  - 

That  is  how  Liman  incited  the  Germans,  and 
the  Crown  Prince  encouraged  them  and  a crowd  of 
other  authors  fanned  the  flame  in  books,  pamphlets, 
lectures,  etc. 

And  success  crowned  their  efforts.  Any  one  who 
watched  popular  feeling  in  Germany  carefully,  be- 
came aware  of  a remarkable  change  towards  im- 
perialism in  educated  circles,  especially  since  the 
Morocco  crisis.  It  was  not  for  nothing  that  Ger- 
man lust  for  power  burst  out  directly  after  the  out- 
break of  war  with  a suddenness  and  an  inevitabil- 
ity that  amazed  the  outside  world  and  shocked  many 
a pro-German  neutral.  Examples:  The  editor  of 
the  semi-official  Berliner  Lokal-Anzeiger  wrote  on 
the  day  of  the  outbreak  of  war : — 

We  are  fighting  to-day  the  final  struggle  to  consolidate 
for  ever  our  position  in  the  world,  which  we  have  never 
abused;  and  when  the  German  sword  is  sheathed  again,  all 
our  hopes  and  wishes  will  have  been  accomplished.  We 
shall  stand  out  as  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world. 

And  again  on  the  same  day:  — 

We  shall  be  victorious,  we  shall  become  the  strongest 
nation  on  earth. 

We  may  state  emphatically  that  neither  the 
Temps,  The  Times,  nor  the  Novoe  Vremya  would 
presume  to  employ  language  like  that  of  the  semi- 
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official  Lokal-Anzeiger.  Nor,  on  the  outbreak  of  war, 
did  learned  men  go  off  the  rails  in  any  Entente  coun- 
try as  often  as  in  Germany.  Examples:  — 

. . . And  if  it  appears  necessary  for  us  to  extend  our  bor- 
ders in  order  that  the  greater  body  of  the  people  may  gain 
space  to  develop,  we  will  take  as  much  territory  as  seems 
necessary  to  us.  We  will  plant  our  foot  where  it  seems  stra- 
tegically important  to  do  so,  in  order  to  preserve  our  in- 
violable strength:  if  therefore  it  helps  our  position  in  the 
world,  we  will  establish  naval  bases  at  Dover,  Malta,  and 
Suez.  (Professor  Werner  Sombart,  Berlin,  B.N.  407.) 

Every  nation  has  its  day  in  history.  But  the  day  of  the 
German  nation  shall  be  the  harvest  of  the  whole  world. 
(Professor  v.  Wilamowitz-Mollendorff,  Berlin,  B.N.  431.) 

Such  words  should  not  be  used  by  the  nation 
which  stage-managed  and  began  the  war  (cf.  chs. 
ix  and  x),  for  they  brand  the  so-called  preventive 
war  from  the  outset  as  essentially  a war  of  conquest 
— especially  when  the  proofs  of  the  necessity  of 
a preventive  war  cannot  be  produced  (cf.  chs.  ill 
and  iv),  and  when,  after  the  first  successes  of  their 
arms,  the  people  are  told  of  their  “world-mission” 
not  only  by  professors,  but  both  semi-officially  and 
officially. 

This  tide  of  imperialism  which  flooded  Germany 
so  carried  away  our  Swiss  poet  Jakob  Schaffner, 
who  lived  in  Berlin,  that  he  urges  even  Switzerland 
to  adopt  his  confession  of  faith,  “Health  lies  in 
growth  alone.”  (B.N.  442.) 

Nevertheless,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the 
great  mass  of  the  German  people  did  not  approve  of 
the  lust  for  increased  power  and  greatness.  Liman, 
for  instance,  tells  us  — naturally  in  a reproachful 
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tone — that  some  fiery  speeches  of  the  Crown  Prince 
had  a bad  reception  among  part  of  the  people:  — 

People  not  only  declared  scoffingly  that  stress  of  feeling 
even  shook  the  speaker’s  mastery  over  his  words  and  made 
him  forget  the  most  elementary  grammatical  rules,  but 
that  an  outburst  of  lust  for  war  was  clearly  visible.  And 
with  a glance  at  the  past  they  added  that  the  father,  of 
course,  could  give  his  son  useful  lessons  as  to  the  difficulty 
of  wiping  out  the  impressions  made  by  such  speeches  in 
Europe.  So  extremely  warlike  a German  Emperor  would  be 
regarded  as  a danger  in  all  Europe  and  would  provoke  a 
coalition  of  all  States  against  the  German  Empire.  For  an 
almost  absolute  master  of  the  formidable  German  armies,  who 
professed  such  warlike  views,  must  necessarily  appear  as  a 
personal  threat  to  peace  to  all  States,  even  to  his  allies,  etc. 

We  see  in  these  words  of  Liman  that  there  were 
some  far-sighted  people  even  among  the  Germans 
who,  in  view  of  the  late  entry  of  Germany  into  the 
field  of  world-policy,  would  rather  have  seen  small 
but  secure  progress  than  the  hazardous  advance  of 
a “ whole-hog”  policy. 

6.  Political  Anarchy 

Pan-German  circles  are  offended  because  neutrals 
regard  the  vast  territorial  possessions  of  the  Entente 
Powers  as  natural,  while  they  look  with  mistrust 
at  the  German  desire  for  expansion.  They  forget 
that  Germany’s  colonial  policy  began  far  too  late 
to  enable  her  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  her 
rivals.  For  all  expansion  — whether  by  economic 
and  political  predominance  or  by  annexation  — 
is  immoral,  when  it  absolutely  disregards  existing 
foreign  interests. 

It  is  obvious  that  Russia  cannot  allow  the  pre- 
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dominance  of  any  other  European  Great  Power  in 
the  Dardanelles  (the  outlet  for  South  Russian  ex- 
ports), and  that  France  and  England  would  be 
bound,  for  strategic  reasons,  to  oppose  any  foreign 
invader  of  the  domain  of  Gibraltar.  But  the  policy 
of  Germany  and  Austria  makes  it  clear  that  these 
Powers,  especially  since  1913,  have  been  aiming  at 
predominance  in  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Balkans. 
(Cf.  ch.  vi.) 

The  campaign  of  slander  in  the  press  (the  Post, 
the  Grenzboten,  RJneinisch-W estj alische)  proves  in 
the  same  way  that  Herr  von  Kiderlen-Wachter 
was  intending  to  establish  for  Germany  a political 
position  in  Morocco  by  the  side  of  France  and 
Spain  before  he  decided,  in  view  of  the  superiority 
of  the  English  fleet,  to  put  up  with  compensations 
in  the  French  Congo.  Clearly  the  alteration  of  the 
status  quo  ante  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gibraltar 
did  not  originally  appear  to  him  as  a threat  to  the 
European  Powers  already  in  possession. 

Further,  the  Pan-Germans  were  more  and  more 
openly  casting  covetous  glances  at  the  Portuguese 
and  Belgian  colonies.  The  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine 
Zeitung , for  example,  had  to  admit  that,  in  order 
to  improve  Franco-German  relations,  Herr  von 
Jagow  proposed  to  M.  Cambon  a special  agreement 
as  to  the  Belgian  Congo,  especially  on  the  question 
of  its  railways,  and  stated  that  “the  administra- 
tion of  such  large  colonies  as  the  Congo  was  beyond 
the  financial  strength  of  Belgium.”1 


1 The  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  represented  Herr  von 
Jagow’s  remark  as  his  “personal  opinion.”  Without  doubting  the 
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This  policy  of  push  — whether  it  aims  at  dffect 
interference  in  neighbouring  economic  spheres  or  at 
predominance  with  disregard  of  existing  foreign 
strategic  and  economic  interests  — becomes  in  any 
case  “ political  anarchy”  as  soon  as  it  tries  to  reach 
its  end  by  force  of  arms.  The  effort  to  restore 
“balance  of  power  and  justice”  by  force  is  as 
Utopian  in  political  as  in  social  life.  For  a “just  dis- 
tribution” of  territory  among  nations  is  as  im- 
possible as  a just  distribution  of  capital  among 
individuals.  We  can  only  very  vaguely  estimate 
beforehand  the  development  of  colonies,  and  there- 
fore their  value  as  markets,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
unworked  treasures  of  the  land.  But  it  would  run 
counter  to  all  morality  to  adjust  the  equilibrium 
by  periodical  European  massacres. 

In  proportion  to  population  Switzerland  is  one  of 
the  richest  countries,  although  she  has  not  a single 
colony.  And  her  Latin  citizens  do  not  feel  the  slight- 
est desire  to  be  disloyal  to  their  country  in  order 
to  attach  themselves  to  France,  which  is  so  rich 
in  territory.  The  argument  that  Germany  as  a 
Great  Power  may  put  forward  claims  other  than 
those  of  little  Switzerland  is  illogical : it  is  economic 
pressure,  not  the  size  of  the  country,  that  is  the  de- 
ciding factor!  In  the  former  respect  we  Swiss  were 
not  in  a more  favourable  position  than  our  German 

truth  of  this,  we  must  remark  that  Germany’s  recent  Foreign  Sec- 
retaries have  approached  very  near  to  Pan-German  ideas  in  their 
"personal  opinions.”  It  is  also  interesting  to  mention  in  passing 
that  the  German  Foreign  Minister  and  the  High  Command  held 
very  different  views  of  Belgium’s  financial  strength,  as  is  shown  by 
the  tremendous  war  levies  on  the  country. 
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neighbours.  Still,  so  long  as  our  neighbours  do  not 
refuse  to  allow  us  to  employ  our  capital  and  our 
workmen  abroad,  we  are  not  justified  in  attacking 
them  for  gain. 

Was  this  policy  of  expansion  at  all  costs  really 
needed  by  the  German  Empire?  The  German  peo- 
ple of  to-day,  in  its  present  mood,  answers  this 
question  in  the  affirmative:  — 

It  is  impossible  and  also  immoral  to  refuse  a great  na- 
tion, with  an  annual  increase  of  nearly  900,000  souls,  the 
space  in  the  world  outside  its  borders  which  it  needs  for 
its  citizens  and  its  superfluous  energy.  With  all  due  recog- 
nition of  the  ability  of  the  English,  a people  of  forty-six 
millions  has  no  moral  right  to  appropriate  in  perpetuity 
two  thirds  of  the  earth  and  only  to  give  other  nations  what 
it  likes,  while  barring  the  world  to  a rising  energetic  people 
of  seventy  millions  and  strangling  them.  (“Address”  from 
South  Germany,  B.N.  112.) 

But  this  view  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the 
official  speech  made  by  Herr  von  Muhlberg,  as 
representative  of  the  Chancellor,  in  1907,  in  order 
to  allay  English  uneasiness  at  German  arma- 
ments: — 

Sceptics  might  perhaps  reply  that  the  German  Army 
and  Navy  were  dangerous  instruments,  which  might  be 
employed  one  day  to  find  room  for  the  ever-increasing 
population.  But  Germany  has  no  need  of  new  territory. 
Although  her  population  increases  annually  by  from  800,- 
000  to  900,000  souls,  emigration  has  become  insignificant; 
there  is  a general  scarcity  of  workers  in  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry. (“Belgian  State  Papers,”  No.  31.) 

As  a matter  of  fact,  before  the  war  Germany  had 
made  poor  use  of  her  quite  considerable  colonial 
possessions.  Interest  in  colonization  had  to  be 
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fostered  in  the  German  people  by  organized  prop- 
aganda. In  the  main,  and  broadly  speaking,  the 
chief  concern  of  German  industry  was  to  secure 
good  markets  among  her  civilized  neighbours.  Her 
colonial  policy,  on  the  other  hand,  only  benefited 
a relatively  small  part  of  the  population,  whether 
by  increasing  the  number  of  military  and  civil 
appointments  or  by  securing  certain  commercial 
concessions  from  which  a safe  return  could  be  de- 
rived. 

So  German  propaganda  contains  amusing  para- 
doxes: when  it  is  a question  of  justifying  new  terri- 
torial acquisitions,  there  are  complaints  of  “unfair 
pressure”  and  “strangling”;  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  proof  is  needed  of  England’s  jealousy,  stress 
is  laid  on  German  prosperity.  Now  the  cry  is  “over- 
population,” now  the  Russian  neighbour  is  re- 
proached for  preventing  the  immigration  of  cheap 
labour  from  Poland!  The  impartial  neutral  has 
every  right  to  put  the  question  whether  it  would 
not  have  been  a more  profitable  policy  — for  Ger- 
many especially  — to  come  to  an  understanding 
such  as  the  Czar  had  proposed  as  early  as  1898. 

Regard  for  the  general  interest  is  the  essential 
condition  of  a peaceful  life:  the  State  which  tries 
to  place  itself  “at  the  head”  of  its  neighbours 
makes  enemies. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  RUSSIAN  AND  THE  PRUSSIAN 
“DANGERS” 

Neutrals  used  often  to  read  of  the  “Russian 
danger”  in  German  propaganda.  Serious  students 
used  to  set  the  Germans  up  as  the  saviours  of  Eu- 
rope and  surprise  people  who  knew  Russia  with 
a strange  new  bogey. 

I.  The  Development  of  Russia 

It  was  pointed  out  that  Russia,  with  her  vast 
territory,  must  in  the  course  of  her  development 
gradually  become  the  most  powerful  State  in  Eu- 
rope. Many  a Russian  patriot  may  certainly  have 
hoped  that  a very  long  period  of  peace  would  de- 
velop Russia  to  such  an  extent  that  she  might  one 
day,  as  Count  Witte  said,  play  the  first  violin  in 
the  concert  of  the  world  without  striking  a blow. 
But  between  the  first  utterance  of  this  pious  wish 
and  its  fulfilment  there  lies  so  vast  a space  full  of 
obstacles  that  preventive  measures  on  the  part 
of  Europe  seem  unnecessary.  Let  us  consider  the 
many  obstacles  to  development : — 

1.  Internal  crises  which  may  weaken  or  even 
shatter  the  greatest  States;  the  seeds  of  revolution 
had  never  quite  died  out  in  Russia  since  1905. 

2.  Stagnation  due  to  satiety  (China). 

3.  Democratization  of  the  nations,  which  aims 
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less  at  growth  of  power  than  at  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  European  conflicts  (Liberalism  has  been 
growing  fast  in  Russia  since  the  Japanese  War).1 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  coalitions  of  threat- 
ened neighbours  can  always  be  formed  effectively 
against  the  danger  of  a peacefully  growing  Power. 
England  (which  would  feel  itself  threatened  in  India 
by  a too  powerful  Russia),  Japan,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Sweden,  the  Balkan  States,  Italy,  and  Turkey 
— it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  of  them  that  there  should 
be  an  adequate  counterpoise  to  an  overpowerful 
Russia,  and  they  would  all  be  ready  to  form  a coali- 
tion at  the  necessary  moment. 

It  is  certainly  contrary  to  all  morality  for  a great 
and  powerful  State,  from  fear  that  its  neighbour 
may  develop  too  far  during  a long  period  of 
peace,  to  knock  that  neighbour  on  the  head  on 
the  naive  pretext:  “If  I do  not  destroy  him  to- 
day, he  might  perhaps  destroy  me  to-morrow!” 
The  logical  consequence  of  such  a doctrine  in  the 
present  war  would  be  the  immediate  intervention 
of  the  whole  world  against  Germany,  for  the  Chan- 
cellor makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he  wanted 
to  disturb  the  European  balance  of  power  in  order 
to  secure  his  “lasting  peace.”  It  would  mean  an 
endless  series  of  wars  based  on  mere  hypotheses! 

2.  Russian  Greed 

“They  want  Galicia  . . . Constantinople  ...  !” 

German  propaganda  has  talked  a great  deal 
about  the  liberation  of  the  Baltic  provinces  al- 

1 Written  before  the  revolution. 
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though  their  original  inhabitants,  the  Letts  and 
Esthonians,  are  outspokenly  anti-German.1  Ger- 
many would  like  to  relieve  the  later  German  im- 
migrants, who  are  naturally  greatly  inferior  in 
numbers,  from  Russian  rule.  And  a good  part  of 
these,  too,  are  no  longer  friendly  to  Germany.  Still, 
no  one  will  believe  that  Germany  would  have  set 
the  world  ablaze,  unless  greater  aims  than  the  ac- 
quisition of  these  districts  had  floated  before  her 
eyes.  Galicia  stands  in  a similar  relation  to  Russia. 

It  may  wound  the  pride  of  many  Russian  patriots 
that  a section  of  their  Slav  brothers  are  under  Ger- 
man rule;  especially  as  “we  Germans  carry  our 
swords  in  our  mouths,”  as  Herr  von  Bethmann 
himself  admitted:  for  every  Russian  knows  that 
the  Slavs  under  German  rule  are  mostly  unwilling 
to  take  the  field  against  Russia.  And  yet  no  one 
who  knows  Russia  could  honestly  maintain  that 
she  would  have  declared  war  on  account  of  Galicia. 

It  was  the  same  with  Constantinople.  Up  till 
the  war  Russian  diplomacy  was  accustomed  to 
the  thought  that  the,  hope  which  certain  Russians 
entertained  of  the  possession  of  Constantinople 
would  always  be  shattered  by  the  veto  of  almost 
all  Europe,  especially  by  that  of  England.  (Cf. 
ch.  VI.)  If  circumstances  have  altered  since  1915, 
the  concessions  of  England  and  Italy  were  forced 
from  them  by  necessity  (Russian  lack  of  munitions 
and  the  fear  of  a separate  peace).  Enver  Pasha, 
whose  over-confidence  was  derived  from  the  Pan- 
German  and  military  salons  in  Berlin,  which  he 


1 Even  the  Emperor  recently  spoke  of  the  “liberation"  of  Riga! 
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frequented,  could  not  have  done  Russia  greater 
service  than  he  did  by  his  war-policy.  For  the 
closing  of  the  Dardanelles  showed  Western  Eu- 
rope that  the  defensive  forces  of  Russia  could  not 
be  employed  to  the  full  without  securing  the  Straits. 
But  where  does  Russia’s  greed  come  in,  if  the  new 
conditions  were  brought  about  only  by  Germany’s 
making  war  and  by  the  intervention  of  Turkey? 

■ 3.  Russian  and  Prussian  Militarism 

There  is  probably  more  misconception  on  this 
subject  than  on  any  other:  while  German  propa- 
ganda paints  an  exaggerated  picture  of  Russian 
militarism  to  excuse  its  own,  neutrals,  even  Eng- 
lishmen, often  regard  the  militarism  of  all  States 
alike  as  tarred  with  the  same  brush.  But  any  one 
who  knows  both  Russia  and  Prussia  well  will  be 
amazed  at  such  doctrines;  for  Russian  militarism 
is  to  Prussian  as  the  moon  is  to  the  sun.  Naturally 
Russia  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  advance 
her  military  power  to  the  requisite  point  both  in 
quantity  and  quality;  moreover,  she  was  urged  to 
do  so  by  France.  But  what  to  the  Prussian,  owing 
to  his  education  and  political  institutions,  is  a joy 
and  pride  is  to  the  Russian  a necessary  evil. 

The  German  Chancellor  hoped  that  “the  grow- 
ing risk  of  war”  would  force  England  into  coali- 
tion with  Germany,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  pre- 
serve peace;  but  even  German  officers  admitted 
that  the  rivalry  in  armaments,  if  it  continued  at 
the  pace  set  by  Germany,  must  lead  to  war,  as 
neither  Germany  nor  other  countries  could  bear 
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the  huge  burdens  permanently.  Such  utterances 
were  not  isolated.  One  can  only  explain  the  open- 
ness with  which  the  Chancellor  admitted  that  Ger- 
many led  the  way  in  the  race  of  armaments,  on  the 
assumption  that  he  was  here  faced  with  a solid 
fact,  which  could  not  permanently  be  concealed 
and  must  sooner  or  later  be  justified. 

A statement  of  the  military  expert  of  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt  which  was  published  in  No.  386  on  the 
day  war  began  seems  to  me  to  throw  an  interest- 
ing light  on  German  militarism:  — 

It  is  quite  natural  that  the  numbers  which  the  Russian 
High  Command  can  put  into  the  field  should  cause  a cer- 
tain anxiety  in  Germany.  This  anxiety  is  fostered  by  all 
sorts  of  press  notices,  which  were  published  continually  in 
the  past  in  the  interests  of  armament.  The  military  strength 
of  Russia  available  against  the  Triple  Alliance  was  enor- 
mously exaggerated,  while  the  obstacles  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  full  use  of  it  were  not  mentioned. 

Similarly,  the  Deutsche  Militdr-Wochenblatt  wrote 
shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  war:  — 

We  may  here  remark  parenthetically  that  the  statement 
which  has  recently  appeared  in  the  [German]  press  about 
the  raising  of  five  new  Russian  army  corps  is  untrue.  These 
army  corps  do  not  exist. 

All  these  attempts  to  mislead  public  opinion  for 
the  purpose  of  spurring  on  armament  are  quite  in 
keeping  with  Prussian  militarism  and  its  longing 
for  a fresh  decision  and  with  the  Chancellor’s 
“peace  policy.”  The  Pan-German  press  ( Kreuz - 
zeitung , Deutsche  Tageszeitung , etc.)  venomously 
represented  every  precautionary  measure  of  neigh- 
bouring States  as  a challenge,  while  Germany’s 
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preparations  were  described  as  necessary  for  self- 
defence,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  led  the  way. 
And  yet  it  was  the  Pan-German  party  which  was 
most  conspicuous  even  before  the  war  for  its  lust 
of  predominance  and  conquest. 

Less  spitefully,  but  all  the  more  effectively  ow- 
ing to  its  wide  circulation,  the  Jewish  press  egged 
its  readers  on.  The  same  paper,  which  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  published  the  reassuring  article 
by  its  military  expert  quoted  above,  had  recom- 
mended a preventive  war  five  months  earlier  “in 
view  of  Russia  being  superior  in  power  and  armed 
to  the  teeth,’’  “in  order  not  to  leave  to  the  enemy 
the  choice  of  the  most  favourable  moment  for  the 
death-blow.” 

As  a matter  of  fact,  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak 
of  war  Russia  was  about  to  reduce  the  start  which 
Germany  had  won  in  material  armaments.  Both 
camps  were  fully  aware  of  the  technical  superiority 
of  the  Central  Powers  over  the  Franco-Russian 
alliance  in  the  summer  of  1914. 1 The  official  organ 
of  the  military  party  in  Vienna,  the  Militarische 
Rundschau , wrote  a few  days  before  the  Austrian 
ultimatum  to  Serbia:  — 

The  moment  is  still  favourable  for  us.  If  we  do  not  de- 
cide on  war,  the  war  which  we  shall  have  to  wage  in  two 


1 Only  our  military  “expert,”  Colonel  Egli,  thinks  himself  en- 
titled to  assert  a balance  of  material  power  at  the  outbreak  of  war. 
Colonel  Egli,  who  is  wholly  ignorant  of  Russian  circumstances,  ad- 
mittedly draws  his  knowledge  only  from  German  and  Austrian 
military  attaches.  But  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  Russia  was  at  one 
moment  a giant  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  at  the  next  a dwarf  with 
empty  pockets  — just  as  the  picture  happened  to  suit. 
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or  three  years  at  latest  will  be  begun  under  far  less  -fav- 
ourable circumstances.  At  present  the  initiative  is  in  our 
hands:  Russia  is  not  armed;  the  moral  factors  and  right 
are  on  our  side  as  well  as  might. 

We  shall  deal  with  the  questions  whether  the 
Central  Powers  “would  have  to  fight  in  two  or 
three  years,”  and  whether  “the  moral  factors  and 
right”  were  on  their  side  in  1914,  in  detail  in  the 
following  chapters;  here  we  merely  wish  to  estab- 
lish that,  at  the  time  war  broke  out,  the  Central 
Powers  knew  that  the  technical  superiority  lay 
with  them. 

The  theory  of  the  inadequacy  of  Russian  prep- 
arations is  not  invalidated  by  contrary  assertions 
on  the  part  of  Sukhomlinov  in  the  winter  of  1913- 
14.  At  that  time  there  awoke  in  Russia,  for  rea- 
sons which  we  will  explain  later,  an  increased  fear 
of  the  Eastern  policy  of  Germany.  The  Minister 
of  War  had  to  describe  the  situation  as  more  rosy 
than  it  was,  if  he  was  not  to  fall  from  his  post.  He 
was  all  the  more  entitled  to  do  so,  as  Russia  was 
making  feverish  efforts  to  recover  the  ground  lost 
by  the  German  start. 

Germany’s  fear  that  in  a few  years  Russia  would 
have  caused  the  balance  of  power  to  tend  in  the 
direction  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  was  an 
unintelligible  mistake,  or  merely  a pretext  for  es- 
tablishing Germany’s  own  predominance.  One 
does  not  need  an  expert  knowledge  of  the  Russian 
and  Prussian  situation  to  realize  that  in  two  or 
three  years  the  Central  Powers  would  still  have 
been  relatively  stronger  in  striking  power  than 
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their  adversaries.  We  must  not  forget  that  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  Germany  was  armed  and  pre- 
pared to  the  smallest  detail,  although  only  one  third 
of  the  milliard-mark  tax  had  been  collected  and 
two  thirds  was  still  outstanding.  The  remaining 
666  millions  would  have  found  their  way  to  the 
munition  works. 

We  must  also  not  forget  that  an  extensive, 
thinly  populated  country  needs  vast  wealth,  if  it 
is  to  keep  its  striking  force  up  to  a high  level. 
While  Germany  can  in  peace  time  easily  get  a return 
from  her  loans  for  roads  and  railways,  owing  to  the 
great  volume  of  her  internal  traffic,  the  huge  devel- 
opment of  her  industry  and  her  dense  population, 
Russia  is  compelled  to  cover  her  corresponding  out- 
lay through  her  military  department.  It  is  absurd, 
therefore,  to  compare  the  figures  for  German  and 
Russian  military  expenditure,  especially  as  the  ex- 
change value  of  a given  sum  of  gold  is  very  different 
in  the  two  countries.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
in  the  making  of  roads,  as  in  Russia  the  land  is 
most  unfavourable  and  the  material  has  often  to 
be  brought  from  a considerable  distance.  The  Pan- 
Germans  have  no  right  to  compare  the  Franco- 
Russian  loan  of  several  milliard  francs  with  the 
German  milliard  tax:  the  former  was  distributed 
over  very  many  years  and  helped  to  pay  for  ur- 
gently necessary  but  costly  economic  development ; 
the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  was  nothing  but  a war 
tax  in  peace-time. 

Russia  would  presumably  have  brought  her  ar- 
tillery, flying  corps,  etc.,  up  to  the  German  stand- 
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ard  by  1917-18;  but  her  lines  of  communication 
(railways  and  rolling  stock)  would  have  remained 
a weak  spot  in  her  war  preparations.  Comparatively 
poor  returns  necessitate  cheaply  built  railways,  and 
these  render  quick  transit  impossible.  Moreover, 
Russia’s  use  of  her  relatively  meagre  supply  of  roll- 
ing stock  is  further  hampered  by  special  delays  be- 
tween loadings  in  consequence  of  the  great  distances. 
Owing  to  these  disadvantages,  Russia  cannot  move 
and  concentrate  her  troops  so  easily  as  Germany. 

Russia  would  have  been  able  to  make  good  these 
disadvantages  by  having  a considerable  superiority 
in  number  of  troops,  in  order  to  keep  reserves  in 
readiness  at  all  points  of  her  territory  against  hos- 
tile attack  in  case  of  war.  What  the  Russian  army 
lacked  in  mobility,  it  must  make  up  in  numbers. 
But  as  Germany  would  not  endure  this  numerical 
superiority  in  spite  of  Russia’s  obvious  disadvan- 
tages, and  as  she  anticipated  any  increase  of  the 
army,  — to  the  length  even  of  spreading  false  reports 
of  the  strength  of  her  opponent  in  order  to  keep  the 
risk  of  war  alive  on  her  side,  — the  Russian  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  blamed  for  ill-preparedness.  In- 
dustrial Germany  was  in  a better  position  to  carry 
on  her  shoulders  her  excessive  armament  through- 
out the  years  of  peace;  on  the  Russian  side  the  cul- 
tivation of  unopened  territories  demanded  huge 
expenditure,  the  fruits  of  which  seemed  richer  than 
mere  armaments. 

Although  the  Lokal-Anzeiger  wrote,  "The  war 
has  been  wantonly  evoked  by  France  and  Russia, 
trusting  to  their  superior  power”;  and  although 
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Herr  Bassermann  cried  later  in  the  Reichstag,  “We 
look  in  admiration  at  the  achievements  of  our  army 
in  face  of  Russian  superiority  in  strength’’:  — yet 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  no  fear  of  this  superior- 
ity could  be  perceived  in  Berlin  in  either  military 
or  civil  circles.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  Russia  had  not  shown  herself  efficient  either 
in  the  last  Turkish  War  or  in  the  Japanese  War.  No 
regard  was  paid  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  war  was 
fought  at  the  end  of  a single  railway  line  of  many 
thousands  of  miles,  with  few  sidings.  And  no  one 
took  into  account  that  since  1905  Russia  had  made 
great  progress  in  European  culture  in  all  directions.1 

It  is  certain  that  Russia  has  vast  natural  re- 
serves, especially  in  men.  But  economically  she  is 
too  little  developed  to  concentrate  these  forces  in 
time  of  peace  or  to  bear  the  necessary  expense  by 
increasing  her  debt.  The  suggestion  of  a Russian 
danger,  therefore,  was  mere  talk. 

4.  The  German  Danger 

German  propaganda  tried  so  frequently  to  win 
over  neutrals  by  the  suggestion  of  a Slav  danger, 
that  it  is  permissible  for  us  to  ask:  Is  there  no  dan- 
ger from  you  Germans,  if  even  the  Slavs,  who  have 
always  been  represented  to  us  by  foreigners  living 


1 It  was  not  till  later  that  some  recognition  of  the  quality  of  the 
Russian  troops  was  to  be  heard  in  Germany.  A Swiss,  for  instance, 
reported  in  his  “War  Impressions  in  Munich’’  (B.N.,  S.B1.  46): 
“I  have  heard  on  trustworthy  authority  that  military  circles  are 
astonished  at  the  military  prowess  of  the  Russians  and  positively 
alarmed  at  the  progress  Russia  has  made  in  organization,  drill, 
tactics,  and  strategy  since  the  Manchurian  War.” 
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in  the  East  as  especially  kindly  and  peace-loving, 
are  a danger?  Was  not  your  militarism  notorious 
before  there  was  any  question  of  a Triple  Entente 
to  balance  your  Triple  Alliance?  Did  not  Bismarck 
long  ago  admit  that  he  caused  the  Franco- Prussian 
War  by  altering  a despatch?  Are  not  you  likewise 
the  stage-managers  and  originators  of  the  present 
world  war?  (Cf.  chs.  IX  and  x.)  Did  not  Bismarck, 
a German,  assert  that  the  policy  of  princes  was  ob- 
viously imperialist?  Did  he  not  say?  — 

The  main  object  of  these  lords  of  the  earth  is  to  extend 
their  dominions  and  widen  their  frontiers.  I am  of  opinion 
that  we  shall  live  to  see  a time  when  the  kingdom  of  Prus- 
sia will  increase  considerably.  (R.  von  Thadden-Trieglaff, 
Deutsche  Revue,  B.N.  125.) 

Such  efforts  are  justified  when  they  do  not  meet 
with  opposition,  i.e.,  do  not  lead  to  fratricide  war 
between  Christian  peoples.  Yet  Bismarck  tells  us 
that  even  in  recent  times  the  German  people  was 
actually  prepared  to  attack  its  own  flesh  and  blood 
for  no  intelligible  reason:  — 

Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  this  cohesion  of  the  mem- 
bers in  each  small  State,  its  result  is  that  the  individual 
German  readily  obeys  the  command  of  a dynasty  to  harry 
his  German  neighbours  and  kinsfolk  with  fire  and  sword 
and  to  slaughter  them  with  his  own  hands,  as  a result  of 
quarrels  unintelligible  to  himself.  (Bismarck,  “Gedanken 
und  Erinnerungen.”) 

Do  not  these  words  remind  us  of  the  credulity 
with  which  the  German  people  accepted  the  fiction 
of  a foreign  attack  in  1914? 

Is  there  not  danger  there? 


CHAPTER  IV 


ORIGIN  AND  NATURE  OF  THE  ENTENTE 

POLICY 

I.  Triple  Alliance  and  Dual  Alliance 

A war  party  in  Prussia  wanted  to  hinder  the  un- 
expectedly quick  recovery  of  France  by  a fresh 
campaign  in  1875,  and  at  the  same  time  to  under- 
take further  conquests  in  Eastern  France.  The 
necessary  propaganda  was  begun  in  the  Press.  But 
the  Emperor  William  I and  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment opposed  a new  Franco- Prussian  War,  and  Bis- 
marck had  to  call  a halt.1 

So  the  dreaded  Prussian  war  party  gave  occasion 
to  a fleeting  and  temporary  rapprochement  between 
the  two  fundamentally  different  nations  France  and 
Russia  as  early  as  1875. 

The  alliance  between  Germany  and  Austria  came 
into  being  in  1879.  It  was  a purely  defensive  alli- 
ance and  a precaution  against  Russian  attacks.  For 
the  Slavs  felt  themselves  outraged  by  the  Congress 
of  Berlin,  which  Bismarck  had  summoned  shortly 
before  at  Austria’s  instigation.  Austria  had  secured 
control  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  at  the  Congress, 
although  she  had  refused  to  give  her  help  in  the 

1 This  episode,  by  the  way,  is  generally  passed  over  in  silence 

Iin  German  history  books;  but  it  is  historical  and  is  recognized  by 
• avowedly  pro-German  neutrals.  It  is  idle  to  discuss  whether  most 
credit  should  be  given  to  the  personal  influence  of  the  Emperor  or 
to  Russian  intervention.  (B.N.  88.) 
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previous  Turkish  War  when  asked  for  it.  (For 
proofs,  see  ch.  vn.) 

The  two  defensive  alliances,  Germany  and  Italy 
and  Austria  and  Italy,  followed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighties  as  a protection  against  France  — burn- 
ing to  avenge  her  defeat  and  to  restore  a Clerical 
State.  Thus  arose  the  Triple  Alliance  as  a natural  con- 
sequence of  the  annexations  of  Lorraine  and  Bosnia. 

Bismarck  soothed  Russia’s  uneasiness  at  this 
new  coalition  by  the  so-called  “reinsurance  treaty” 
of  Skjernevize  in  1884.  This,  however,  was  not 
renewed  after  Bismarck’s  retirement.  The  defini- 
tive Franco-Russian  rapprochement  was  the  logical 
consequence  — the  Entente  Cordiale  in  1891,  the 
Franco-Russian  Alliance  in  1894.  Thus  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe  was  more  or  less  restored  with- 
out England’s  intervention. 

2.  Unequal  Development 

This  position  of  affairs,  which  was  so  favourable 
for  the  peace  of  Europe,  was  based  unfortunately 
on  preliminary  conditions  which  were  unfavour- 
able to  its  permanence:  the  growth  in  strength  of 
the  two  groups  was  unequal. 

Germany,  owing  to  the  rise  of  her  industries, 
increased  out  of  all  proportion  in  population  and 
financial  strength.  Her  emigration  decreased  strik- 
ingly. At  the  same  time  she  made  every  effort  to 
exploit  these  advantages  to  the  full  from  a military 
point  of  view. 

France,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  increasing  in 
population.  The  inevitable  consequence  was,  that 
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it  fell  chiefly  to  Russia  to  act  as  counterpoise  to 
the  German  increase  in  strength.  But  there  money 
was  the  difficulty.  Not  that  Russia  is  a poor  coun- 
try; quite  the  contrary.  But  undeveloped  districts 
soak  up  money  as  a sponge  soaks  up  water.  All  ex- 
penditure for  drainage,  railways,  roads,  etc.,  cer- 
tainly is  a good  investment,  only  the  enormous 
extent  of  Russia  demands  correspondingly  great 
investments,  while  the  inadequate  population  and 
the  relatively  backward  state  of  Russian  industries 
make  quick  returns  impossible.  Russia  was  in  the 
position  of  a great  merchant  whose  capital  is  deeply 
involved.  (Foreign  loans  do  not  alter  the  situation, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  not  free  gifts.)  But  where 
there  is  urgent  necessity  for  remunerative  outlay, 
no  State  willingly  wastes  its  money  on  armies  — 
above  all,  when  it  has  no  intention  of  using  them  to 
force  a decision. 

In  view  of  these  unfavourable  conditions  in  the 
Dual  Alliance  — on  one  side  in  money,  on  the  other 
side  in  men  — the  preservation  of  the  balance  of 
power  seemed  impossible  in  the  long  run,  unless 
Germany  had  been  willing  to  agree  to  a scheme  of 
proportionate  armaments.  These  are  the  motives, 
apart  from  his  universally  recognized  personal  love 
of  peace,  which  induced  the  Czar  to  make  his  fa- 
mous peace  proposals  in  1898  (court  of  arbitration 
and  disarmament). 

3.  Origin  of  German  World-Policy 

England  had  no  need  to  be  uneasy  at  the  men- 
ace to  the  balance  of  power  so  long  as  Bismarck  was 
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at  the  helm.  This  statesman  took  no  interest  in 
colonization,  and  seemed  really  “sated”  since  the 
creation  of  the  Triple  Alliance  (for  the  protection 
of  Alsace  and  Bosnia).  Circumstances  altered,  how- 
ever, under  Prince  Btilow — “the  founder  of  Ger- 
man world-policy.”  The  year  of  Bismarck’s  death 
— 1898  — may  be  taken  as  the  turning-point. 

In  that  notable  year  1898  — Bulow  had  been 
Foreign  Minister  since  1897  — three  events  took 
place  which  attracted  attention  in  England : — 

1.  The  Emperor  undertook  his  journey  to  Syria. 

2.  Germany  officially  discouraged  Russia’s  pro- 
posals of  disarmament  (August,  1898). 

3.  Germany  founded  her  Navy  League  (April, 
1898). 

No  doubt,  the  Emperor’s  journey  to  Syria  was 
merely  a symptom  of  the  rapprochement  between 
Germany  and  Turkey.  The  Turkish  army  had 
already  been  reorganized  on  a German  pattern  by 
the  mission  of  Von  der  Goltz  Pasha  in  1884,  im- 
mediately after  the  creation  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
The  Emperor,  however,  made  the  famous  speech  in 
Damascus  in  which  he  assured  the  Mohammedan 
world  of  his  lasting  friendship  — an  assurance  which 
was  bound  to  cause  misgiving  in  all  States  which 
possessed  Mohammedan  subjects  (England,  France, 
and  Russia). 

The  second  point  I regard  as  even  more  signifi- 
cant. The  unfavourable  attitude  which  official 
Germany  adopted  towards  the  Czar’s  efforts  dis- 
appointed peace-loving  circles  even  in  Germany. 
The  negative  result  of  the  Peace  Conference  which 
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was  summoned  for  the  following  year  was  only  to 
be  expected.  A good  Austrian  patriot,  Dr.  A.  H. 
Fried,  the  German  pacifist  leader,  writes  on  the 
subject:  — 

German  complaints  about  the  Delcass£s  and  the  Lans- 
downes  are  unjustifiable.  She  herself  created  the  situation 
from  which  she  suffers.  She  put  into  the  hands  of  her  ene- 
mies the  moral  weapon  of  distrust  in  1899  at  The  Hague: 
she  thereby  missed  her  great  opportunity  of  gaining  credit 
for  being  a Power  which  wanted  to  insure  peace  by  mod- 
ern methods. 

This  fact  is  extremely  important,  since  the  at- 
titude of  the  German  Government  caused  “King 
Edward’s  policy,”  which  in  its  turn  served  the  Ger- 
man war  party  as  a pretext  for  starting  the  present 
world  war  (a  “preventive”  war). 

The  third  event,  namely,  the  foundation  of  the 
Navy  League,  was  the  most  dangerous  of  all  for  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Here  they  worked  at  high  pres- 
sure. In  a relatively  short  time  the  League  had 
already  a round  million  members,  one  third  indi- 
vidual and  two  thirds  corporate  members.  That  is 
to  say,  the  influence  of  the  League’s  propaganda 
(lectures  and  pamphlets)  extended  over  many  mil- 
lions of  people  — indeed,  almost  over  the  whole  of 
Germany.  It  was  naturally  not  suggested  that,  for 
instance,  for  Germany  to  get  a footing  in  Morocco 
meant  a dangerous  alteration  of  the  status  quo  for 
France  and  England,  that  German  predominance 
in  Constantinople  was  bound  to  bring  Russia  on 
to  the  scene,  because  of  South  Russian  trade.  Of 
course  the  nation  was  not  warned  to  exercise  moder- 
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ation  (as  it  should  have  been,  in  view  of  Germany’s 
late  awakening  to  colonization),  whilst  it  was  shown 
how  deeply  it  had  worked  its  way  by  its  industry 
into  foreign  economic  spheres,  from  which  it  could 
not  now  be  driven.  On  the  contrary,  a new  bogey 
— the  danger  of  foreign  aggression  — was  created  in 
the  interests  of  armament,  and  peaceful  efforts  of 
other  nations  were  often  concealed  or  distorted. 
Instead  of  being  grateful  for  the  friendly  reception 
which  was  given  everywhere  to  us  Germans,  our 
Government  produced  fear  and  hatred  of  Germany 
by  encouraging  over-armament,  self-confidence, 
and  greed.1 

Quickly  and  surely  the  nation  was  educated  up, 
if  not  to  the  desire  for  an  aggressive  war  (that  was 
not  necessary,  as  a war  can  always  be  “forced  on” 
a nation),  at  any  rate  to  imperialism,  and  so  thor- 
oughly that  the  tide  of  instructions  even  flowed 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire.2 


1 I base  the  word  “ greed  ” on  a witness  cited  on  the  German  side. 
In  1913  the  Post  published  an  article  which  spoke  of  the  volun- 
tary or  compulsory  cession  of  the  Belgian  colonies  to  Germany  as 
a quite  natural  event  and  of  England's  possible  consent  to  this 
transaction.  Baron  Beyens,  the  Belgian  Ambassador  in  Berlin, 
wrote  to  his  Government  on  this  subject  ( Belgian  State  Papers, 
No.  106):  “However  great  the  greed  of  German  colonial  circles  and 
the  Pan-Germans  may  be,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  England  will 
be  prepared  to  create  for  herself  in  the  heart  of  Africa  a rival  whose 
expansive  force  and  economic  strength  would  threaten  the  English 
colonies.” 

2 Cf.  Swiss  remarks  at  the  beginning  of  the  war:  “Why  did  not 
the  Entente  give  Germany  her  due  share  in  Morocco?”  “This 
comes  of  trying  to  hinder  German  development  in  the  Balkans.” 
A naturalized  Swiss  (Austrian):  “Why  should  England  have  every- 
thing in  India?” 
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So  the  ground  was  prepared  for  the  coming  world 
war,  which  was  to  raise  Germany  from  her  position 
as  a Great  Power  to  the  first  place  in  the  world.1 
So,  too,  the  moment  had  come  when  the  ancient 
Mediterranean  Powers  had  to  see  to  the  partition 
of  North  African  territories,  before  a new  partner, 
as  ambitious  as  he  was  strong,  joined  the  company. 
Must  France  and  England  endure  a foreign  in- 
truder in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gibraltar?  Is  Italy 
to  be  blamed  for  annexing  the  piece  of  Africa  which 
lies  opposite  to  her,  and  is  therefore  strategically 
important,  before  the  power  of  Germany  laid  its 
hand  on  the  free  territory?  Everybody  could  see 
that  Germany’s  desire  for  expansion  was  growing 
after  1898  with  increasing  force,  till  in  1911  Herr 
von  Bethmann  declared  openly:  “Germany’s  ex- 
pansion is  a fact  with  which  other  nations  must 
reckon.  Nothing  can  stop  it.”  2 

4.  Origin  of  the  Entente 

Such  was  the  natural  cause  of  the  Franco-Italian 
treaty  as  to  Morocco  and  Libya  in  the  year  1902. 
It  has  not  been  proved  that  England  was  the  Power 


1 Cf.  the  propaganda  before  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  in  which 
reference  was  made  to  the  map  of  the  Hohenstaufen  period,  etc. 

2 Belgian  State  Papers , No.  85. 

“Preventive  acquisition”  is  defended  by  the  friends  of  Germany 
where  it  is  a question  of  measures  taken  by  the  Central  Powers. 
Professor  Hiinerwadel,  in  his  pamphlet  “The  Historical  Antece- 
dents of  the  European  War”  (published  by  Orell  Fiissli),  tries  to 
defend  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  by  arguing  that  “the  junction 
of  Bosnia  with  Serbia  would  make  the  Austrian  position  in  Istria 
and  Dalmatia  almost  untenable.” 
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behind  the  agreement,  nor  was  this  necessarily  the 
fact.1  , \ \ 

The  famous  treaty  of  the  8th  of  April  between 
England  and  France  about  Morocco  and  Egypt 
was  not  concluded  till  two  years  later,  and  in 
October  of  the  same  year  there  followed  the  Franco- 
Spanish  agreement  on  the  Morocco  question.  On 
the  recommendation  of  Count  Biilow — Chancellor 
since  1900  — the  Emperor  replied  to  these  agree- 
ments concluded  without  German  assent  by  his 
journey  to  Tangier.  This  decisive  policy  won,  in- 
deed, for  the  Chancellor  his  title  of  Prince,  but  it 
increased  the  uneasiness  of  the  Mediterranean 
Powers,  which  had  existed  since  1898,  and  drew 
them  still  closer  together.  Above  all,  the  Morocco 
question  was  the  logical  and  direct  cause  of  the 
rapprochement  between  France  and  England,  and 
that  again  led  to  a certain  rapprochement  between 
England  and  Russia  (the  ancient  defensive  ally  of 
France).  Russia  at  that  time  (1904)  was  still  in 
the  background,  and  only  came  to  the  front  at  the 
time  of  the  Balkan  crisis.2 

1 On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  best  known  Pan-German  publicists, 
Professor  Schiemann,  names  as  the  authors  M.  Camille  Barr£reand 
M.  Delcass6,  “whom  we  herewith  designate  as  the  first  organizer 
of  the  world  war.”  Of  course,  that  does  not  prevent  King  Edward 
being  the  scapegoat  and  France  the  unhappy  lamb  of  sacrifice  — ac- 
cording to  the  version  usually  put  before  the  patient  German  people. 

2 The  revelations  of  Burzev  (Superintendent  of  the  Department 
of  Russian  Archives,  1917),  which  have  been  published  since  the 
first  edition  of  the  present  work,  confirm  our  assertion.  They  prove 
that  from  1904  to  1907  the  German  Emperor  made  stubborn  efforts 
to  persuade  the  Russian  Government  to  a Continental  alliance 
against  England  and  that  the  Czar  took  a favourable  view  of  this 
proposal.  (B.N.  448.) 
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5.  Defensive  Character  of  the  Entente 

Pro-German  publicists  are  fond  of  writing  of  the 
“spearhead”  of  the  new  grouping  of  Powers  against 
Germany.  It  is  absolutely  untrue;  the  object  of  the 
Mediterranean  Powers  — France,  Italy,  England, 
and  Spain  — in  their  treaties  was  to  preserve  the 
status  quo  in  the  Mediterranean;  they  had  no  ag- 
gressive intentions  against  Germany.  Mr.  A.  Leg- 
hait,  the  Belgian  Ambassador  in  Paris,  had  to  admit 
that  the  position  of  affairs  showed  a clearly  defen- 
sive character,  although  he  felt  a certain  personal 
uncertainty,  quite  unfounded,  as  we  shall  show, 
about  England’s  intentions:  — 

Paris,  June,  1907.  — The  friendly  relations  and  the  un- 
derstandings which  have  existed  for  the  last  two  years 
between  France,  England,  and  Spain  have  recently  been 
strengthened  in  a way  which  clearly  characterizes  the 
grouping  of  the  Powers  and  their  efforts  to  secure  them- 
selves against  other  eventualities  by  peaceful  agreements. 
(“Belgian  State  Papers,”  No.  33.) 

Mr.  Leghait  leaves  out  Russia,  as  it  was  only 
through  France  that  she  was  concerned  in  the  new 
grouping,  which  was  very  loose  and  created  for  the 
defence  of  each  country’s  separate  interests. 

6.  Menace  to  Russia 

The  Entente,  as  is  proved  by  the  treaties,  had  its 
origin  in  common  interests  in  the  Mediterranean; 
these  interests  were  the  bond  which  held  it  together. 
They  removed  two  danger  points  from  European 
politics  in  191 1 (Morocco  and  Libya)  and  yet  spared 
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us  a European  war.  The  more,  however,  the  door 
to  the  southwest  was  closed  to  the  German  Empire, 
the  more  openly  did  German  Imperialists  turn  to 
the  Southern  Orient.  (For  details,  see  ch.  vi.)  While 
the  menace  to  Gilbraltar  from  the  rising  power  of 
Germany  had  brought  England  and  France  to- 
gether, the  fear  of  German  predominance  in  Tur- 
key (the  Dardanelles  and  the  Suez  Canal)  brought 
Russia  and  England  together  to  a more  limited 
extent. 

Many  readers  who  have  considered  the  matter 
from  one  side  only  will  probably  maintain  that  this 
fear  was  unfounded.  That  may  appear  true  if  the 
German  side  only  is  considered,  but  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  threatened  Russia.  She  might  regard 
the  mission  of  Von  der  Goltz  Pasha  in  1884  and  the 
German  reorganization  of  the  Turkish  army  as  an 
attempt  at  encirclement.  She  was  by  no  means 
bound  to  believe  in  the  defensive  character  of  the 
mission,  for  in  any  case  Germany  had  at  that  time 
a superiority  in  strength:  the  Triple  Alliance  had 
just  been  established,  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance 
had  not  yet  been  concluded,  and  there  was  then 
no  trace  of  friendship  with  England.  Russian  un- 
easiness in  the  eighties  was  not  merely  a conse- 
quence of  the  Congress  of  Berlin  (the  forcible  an- 
nexation of  Bosnia) ; it  was  rather  the  result  of  her 
distrust  of  the  establishment  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
in  the  west  and  the  encirclement  in  the  south.  This 
threat  to  her  seemed  all  the  more  unjustifiable,  as 
Russia  had  not  shown  herself  at  all  a military  lion 
in  the  Turkish  War.  The  position  of  affairs  created 
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by  Bismarck  forced  essentially  reactionary  Russia 
to  a formal  rapprochement  with  democratic  France 
— which  was  naturally  bound  to  put  certain  re- 
actionary circles  in  Russia  in  an  ill-humour  with 
Prussia  (Kotkoff,  Moskow  Wjedomosty , etc.)-  The 
distrust  was  fostered  afresh  in  1898;  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Defence  and  Navy  Leagues  and  the 
refusal  of  proportional  reduction  of  armaments 
increased  the  danger  for  Russia  in  the  west,  while 
the  Kaiser’s  Eastern  journey  and  his  Damascus 
speech  seemed  to  confirm  the  attempt  at  encircle- 
ment in  the  south.  Obviously  no  true  neutral  would 
approve  of  a Franco-Russian  preventive  war  on  the 
ground  of  this  Russian  uneasiness;  on  the  other 
hand,  every  impartial  judge  must  realize  that  Ger- 
man policy  from  1878  onwards  was  driving  Russia 
into  the  arms  of  England.  There  was  no  need  of 
Billow’s  irresponsible  words  (see  p.  14)  or  Beth- 
mann’s  outspokenness  to  make  Russia  appre- 
hensive; there  was  no  need  of  the  Morocco  crisis 
either,  when  Germany’s  growing  desire  for  expan- 
sion showed  itself  so  unmistakably.  The  mistrust 
was  intelligible  from  1878  1 onwards,  fully  justified 
ever  since  Bismarck’s  death  in  1898, 2 and  bound 


1 Cf.  the  Congress  of  Berlin;  the  formation  of  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance; the  mission  of  Von  der  Goltz  Pasha;  the  refusal  to  renew 
the  treaty  of  Skjernevize.  These  events  gave  rise  to  the  Franco- 
Russian  Alliance. 

2 Cf.  the  Kaiser’s  speech  at  Damascus;  the  foundation  of  the 
Defence  and  Navy  Leagues;  the  rise  of  Tirpitz;  rejection  of  pro- 
posals for  restriction  of  armaments  and  for  a court  of  arbitration, 
etc.  Under  the  influence  of  these  events,  various  far-seeing  states- 
men formed  the  desire  to  develop  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance  into 
a Triple  Alliance. 
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to  increase  in  intensity  with  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia  in  1908.  This  upset  the  compromise  ef- 
fected at  the  Berlin  Congress  — a compromise  suf- 
ficiently painful  to  Slav  feelings  already  — and 
also  meant  an  effective  step  forward  in  German  and 
Austrian  Eastern  policy. 

No  one  who  follows  European  politics  impartially 
will  be  surprised  that  some  circles  in  Russia  were 
glad  after  1904  to  see  the  rapprochement  between 
England  and  France  on  the  basis  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean agreements,  and  that  they  kept  pleading  for  a 
direct  approach  to  England,  especially  after  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia:  — 

1.  On  the  one  hand,  it  seemed  necessary  that 
the  menace  to  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
caused  by  the  rapid  rise  and  the  full  exploitation  of 
German  power  should  be  met  by  the  equivalent 
counterpoise  of  the  English  fleet. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  development  of  Ger- 
man Imperialism  implied  that  Germany  would 
sooner  or  later  secure  for  herself  economic  and  con- 
sequently also  political  predominance  in  Turkey 
— which  would  be  equivalent  to  a menace  to 
Russia  in  the  Dardanelles.  (See  ch.  vi.) 

7.  Natural  Logic 

The  fresh  grouping  of  the  European  States  which 
now  resulted  arose  of  its  own  accord:  on  the  one 
side  were  Latins,  Britons,  and  Slavs,  rich  in  terri- 
tory because  they  were  situated  on  the  periphery, 
but  lacking  the  corresponding  military  spirit;  ready 
to  protect  their  advantage  in  colonization,  by  estab- 
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lishing  strategic  points  (such  as  Libya  and  Morocco) 
so  as  to  maintain  the  old  relations  of  the  Powers  as 
far  as  possible,  and  also  by  defensive  agreements;  ani- 
mated by  a growing  pacifism  which  tried  to  check 
armaments  as  much  as  possible,  and  which  aimed 
at  avoiding  bloodshed  in  Christian  Europe.  . . . 

On  the  other  side  was  Germany  (with  some 
foreign  and  generally  discontented  dependants) 
hemmed  in,  energetic,  highly  industrialized,  rich, 
thickly  populated,  yet  anxious  for  the  immigration 
of  cheap  labour;  militarized  through  and  through, 
from  Alpha  Moltke  to  Omega  Haseler,  able  to  de- 
liver a blow  at  any  moment  because  of  her  abnormal 
supply  of  railway  material;  self-confident,  disap- 
pointed with  her  diplomatic  successes  and  her  terri- 
torial possessions.  Whether  the  King  of  England 
intervened  or  not,  the  Delcasses,  Lansdownes,  and 
Isvolskys  were  bound  to  appear  on  the  scene. 


CHAPTER  V 

BREAKDOWN  OF  THE  ENTENTE  POLICY 


As  formerly  Bismarck  had  hung  a Damocles  sword 
over  Russia’s  head  by  the  creation  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  and  the  militarization  of  Turkey,  so  now 
Germany  was  alarmed  at  the  question  of  the 
Triple  Entente.  But  whereas  the  Iron  Chancellor 
was  able  to  attain  his  end  owing  to  the  rise  of  Ger- 
man prestige  since  1866  and  1870,  the  Governments 
of  the  Entente  Powers,  as  we  shall  show  immedi- 
ately, were  very  soon  obliged  to  call  a halt  owing 
to  the  democratic  and  pacifist  mentality  of  the 
English  people. 

1.  Hostile  Tendencies 

The  Entente  policy  had  enemies  in  every  coun- 
try, partly  owing  to  the  danger  just  mentioned,  i 
namely,  the  fear  of  exciting  uneasiness  in  a power- 
ful Germany,  partly  because  of  the  extreme  racial 
differences  in  the  various  Entente  States. 

There  were  Russians  who  could  not  conceive 
why  their  conservative  country  should  run  any 
risks  for  democratic  countries  like  France  and 
England.  Surely  it  would  be  more  sensible  to  let 
Germany  fill  her  hands  in  Morocco  and  so  divert 
her  from  the  Dardanelles!  The  champions  of  this 
theory  disregarded  the  fact  that  the  appetite  of  a 
healthy  stomach  cannot  be  determined  in  advance; 
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they  forgot,  too,  that  a settlement  of  the  Morocco 
crisis  which  satisfied  Germany  would  have  filled 
the  maw  of  that  one  Empire  alone  and  only  for  a 
time  (by  altering  the  maritime  status  quo),  but 
would  not  have  satisfied  the  Austrian  Empire,  too. 
The  Balkan  danger  would  not  be  got  rid  of  by  sat- 
isfying German  claims  in  Morocco.  Later,  indeed, 
when  the  Balkan  danger  became  acute  in  1913, 
even  Russia  begged  most  eagerly  for  England’s 
help  (see  ch.  vi). 

Then  there  were  Frenchmen  who,  with  their 
democratic  and  pacifist  ideas,  could  not  realize 
why  a new  sea  power  should  not  be  allowed  to  es- 
tablish itself  near  Gibraltar;  why  a neighbour  should 
not  be  given  a finger  provided  the  hand  was  with- 
held. And  others  again  would  willingly  have  adopted 
a benevolent  attitude  to  the  Eastern  policy  of  the 
German  Imperialists,  so  long  as  Germany  would 
guarantee  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in 
the  west  (Caillaux  and  an  alliance  with  Germany). 
The  Entente  idea  had  its  enemies  in  France.  Mr. 
Leghait,  the  Belgian  Ambassador  in  Paris,  testi- 
fies on  the  24th  October,  1905,  that  “a  return  to 
the  universally  condemned  policy  of  Delcasse  is 
impossible.”  (“Belgian  State  Papers,”  No.  n.) 
Later,  on  the  4th  February,  1907  (“Belgian  State 
Papers,”  No.  21),  the  Ambassador  reports:  “We 
may  conclude  from  a number  of  indications  that 
French  public  opinion  doubts  the  advantage  of 
the  Entente  Cordiale,  and  is  beginning  to  wish  to 
free  France  from  British  interference.”  The  new 
position  aroused  the  wrath  of  the  German  mailed 
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fist,  while  England  only  offered  in  compensation 
her  mighty  fleet,  which  could  not  protect  Paris 
from  destruction!  French  diplomacy,  indeed,  had 
achieved  an  advantageous  settlement  of  the  Mo- 
rocco crisis  with  England’s  help,  but  still  the  idea  of 
a new  Triple  Alliance  remained  unpopular  in  many 
circles. 

Then  there  were  the  neutral  States.  First  of  all 
I will  take  Switzerland.  When  I was  at  school  in 
Zurich,  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  was  taught 
us  as  the  only  salvation  for  small  countries.  It  is 
only  reasonable  to  think  that  an  over-powerful 
great  State  can  swallow  one  mouthful  after  another, 
and  will  have  consideration  for  a small  State  only 
if  it  is  afraid  of  the  veto  of  the  other  great  Powers. 
Gradually  this  theory  was  discredited:  German 
nationalism,  which  had  been  rising  so  high  since 
1898,  coloured  our  way  of  thinking,  too.  It  pro- 
duced a certain  feeling  of  brotherhood  with  Ger- 
many and  obscured  our  judgment  of  the  character 
and  intentions  of  the  Entente  Powers.  Antipathy 
to  their  policy  of  alliance  was  strengthened  by  a 
general  dislike  for  England,  which  began  with  the 
Boer  War.1 

Next,  let  me  cite  Belgium.  Here  the  case  was 
different.  I must  repeat  that  Belgium  lies  on  the 
direct  road  from  the  heart  of  France  to  the  heart  of 


1 In  this  we  failed  to  consider  that  the  idea  of  intervention  in 
favour  of  the  Boers,  which  France  and  Russia  urged,  came  to  noth- 
ing owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  German  Government;  we  learnt 
also  too  late  that  the  German  Emperor  had  sent  England  a plan 
of  campaign  against  the  Boers. 
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Germany.  The  machiavellian  theories  of  German 
war  literature,  occasional  individual  speeches,  as 
well  as  the  network  of  strategic  railways  which  Ger- 
many thrust  forward  towards  Belgium,  meant  un- 
easiness for  that  country  as  soon  as  relations  be- 
tween Germany  and  France  became  strained.  Hence 
it  is  obvious  that  Belgian  patriots  were  bound  to 
favour  a policy  which  aimed  at  a Franco-German 
Alliance  — i.e.,  the  policy  of  Caillaux.  Even  the 
Franco-Russian  Alliance  of  1894  could  not  expect 
a friendly  reception  in  Belgium,  because  it  added 
chances  of  disagreement  between  Russia  and  Ger- 
many to  those  between  France  and  Germany. 
Every  step  which  might  serve  to  strengthen  this 
alliance  — the  proposed  accession  of  England,  the 
three-year  military  service  in  France,  etc.  — in- 
creased Belgian  uneasiness.  The  Belgians  knew  the 
growing  strength  of  Germany  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation; they  knew,  too,  the  impulse  of  their  German 
neighbours  to  expansion,  of  which  the  Chancellor 
had  said  that  “nothing  could  stop  it.”  If  the  En- 
tente policy  ended  in  an  alliance,  all  the  conse- 
quent local  conflicts  would  become  European  con- 
flicts, and  so  would  all  have  involved  the  Belgian 
buffer  State  in  danger.  I repeat : this  was  the  reason 
why  Germany  could  publish  a number  of  Belgian 
diplomatists’  letters  proving  that  the  Belgians,  in 
contrast  to  the  German  assertion  about  Belgium’s 
violation  of  her  neutrality,  had  been  decided  op- 
ponents of  the  policy  of  alliance  favoured  by  cer- 
tain diplomats  of  the  Entente.  That  is  how  I in- 
terpret, among  other  statements  in  the  “Belgian 
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State  Papers,”  the  words  of  the  Belgian  Ambassa- 
dor in  Paris,  Baron  Guillaume  (“Belgian  State 
Papers,”  No.  no):  — 

If  I were  a Frenchman,  I quite  think  that  my  sympa- 
thies would  be  with  the  grouping  of  the  Powers  advocated 
by  Briand,  which  would  represent  a step  forward  from  the 
present  conditions;  but  I am  a Belgian  and  therefore  com- 
pelled to  look  at  the  play  of  events  from  a different  point  of 
view.  It  seems  certain  to  me  that  it  would  be  more  to  our 
interest  if  the  policy  of  M.  Caillaux  and  the  Radicals  and 
Radical  Socialists  were  successful. 

The  attitude  adopted  by  other  neutral  States 
towards  the  Entente  policy  is  unknown  to  me;  but 
I may  assume  with  certainty  that  “King  Edward” 
must  have  had  opponents  everywhere. 

2.  Retreat 

Even  Englishmen  took  the  field,  not  insignifi- 
cant in  numbers  or  importance  — Lord  Courtney 
of  Penrith,  Lord  Newton,  Lord  Weardale,  Lord 
Rosebery,  and  many  other  men  of  distinction. 
Moreover,  there  was  a great  body  of  opponents 
among  the  people.  We  learn  from  the  pen  of  the 
Belgian  Ambassador  in  London,  Count  Lalaing, 
“it  is  interesting  to  note  how  unpopular  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  has  become  with  the  extreme  left  wing 
of  his  party.”  (February,  1912;  “Belgian  State 
Papers,”  No.  89.)  The  Ambassador  refers  in  the 
same  letter  to  the  opposition  of  the  Daily  News:  — 

To-day,  the  paper  takes  a speech  of  Lord  Rosebery  in 
Glasgow  as  a text  for  further  attacks  on  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
In  his  speech  Lord  Rosebery  criticizes  British  foreign  policy 
with  its  complicated  system  of  Ententes,  involving  heavy 
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responsibilities.  The  paper  deplores  the  result  of  the  For- 
eign Minister  s policy,  which  opposes  the  Triple  Entente 
to  the  Triple  Alliance,  hinders  German  development,  and 
in  the  previous  summer  brought  the  country  to  the  very 
brink  of  war  in  the  Morocco  crisis.1 

On  the  other  hand,  the  British  pacifists  tried  to 
reassure  the  people  as  to  the  German  desire  for 
expansion,  which  ;.last,  owing  to  Germany’s  late 
awakening,  would  necessarily  involve  a menace  to 
certain  vital  points.  On  the  German  side,  too,  there 
were  attempts  to  lull  the  English  to  sleep.  As  an 
instance  I may  again  refer  to  the  speech  which 
Herr  von  Muhlberg  made  to  English  journalists  as 
a representative  of  the  Chancellor  (“The  Belgian 
State  Papers,”  No.  31):  — 

Sceptics  might  perhaps  reply  that  the  German  Army  and 
Navy  were  dangerous  instruments  which  might  be  em- 
ployed one  day  to  find  room  for  the  ever-increasing  popu- 
lation. But  Germany  has  no  need  of  new  territory.  Al- 
though her  population  increases  annually  by  from  800,000 
to  900,000  souls,  emigration  has  become  insignificant;  there 
is  a general  scarcity  of  workers  in  agriculture  and  industry. 

The  English  people  were  glad  to  hear  such 
speeches;  they  found  widespread  echo,  although 
they  were  in  contradiction  with  other  no  less  val- 
uable disclosures.  They  were  well  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  current  of  public  feeling  in  England 
against  a policy  of  the  strong  hand,  especially  as 
the  people  became  convinced  by  a crisis,  which  was 

I may  here  repeat  my  opinion  that  the  foundation  of  defensive 
alliances  on  a great  scale  is  only  possible  when  the  founder  can  base 
his  action  on  superior  fighting  power,  as  was  the  case  with  Bismarck 
and  Moltke. 
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successfully  surmounted,  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances a strict  preventive  policy  may  actually 
increase  the  danger  of  war.  For  though  the  Mo- 
rocco crisis  had  finally  established  the  European 
status  quo  ante  at  Gibraltar,  Europe  had  come  very 
close  to  war.  The  English  people  did  not  want  to 
take  upon  itself  the  responsibility  for  a so-called 
“forced  war”  on  the  part  of  Germany;  it  was 
utterly  tired  of  the  false  suspicions  to  which  Eng- 
land is  so  often  exposed  on  the  Continent.  And  so, 
as  Herr  von  Bethmann  confesses,  “popular  opinion 
forced  the  English  Government  towards  a rapproche- 
ment with  Germany.”  Thus  the  idea  of  far-seeing 
statesmen  of  a new  Triple  Alliance  became  an  ideal 
dream , and  even  the  shadow  of  it,  the  Triple  Entente , 
threatened  to  vanish.  The  vitality  of  the  Triple  En- 
tente grew  visibly  less,  and  fell  to  zero  in  June, 
1914.  England  protected  her  second  cause  for 
anxiety,  the  Suez  Canal,  not  by  Franco-Russian 
backing,  but  by  direct  arrangement  with  Germany 
in  respect  of  Western  Asia  and  Africa. 

Russian  calls  for  help  after  the  milliard  war  tax, 
after  the  rapprochement  between  certain  Bulgarian 
circles  and  Austria  during  the  Balkan  War,  and 
after  the  mission  of  Liman  von  Sanders,  remained 
unanswered  by  England,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
Anglo-German  arrangement  may  be  regarded  as  a 
negative  answer. 

In  spite  of  the  one-sided  selection  made  by  the 
German  Foreign  Office,  an  attentive  reader  can  find 
in  the  “Belgian  State  Papers”  sufficient  evidence 
to  make  him  realize  that  the  bogey  of  an  encircling 
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policy  was  steadily  losing  ground  in  Germany  from 
1911  onwards.  The  following  examples  may  be 
noted : — • 

The  very  pro-German  Belgian  representative 
in  Berlin,  Baron  Greindl,  writes  as  follows  in 
March,  1911,  in  reference  to  a speech  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  which  can  be  described  as  the  first  move 
towards  an  Anglo-German  rapprochement:  — 

The  disappointment  of  the  Temps  proves  that  public 
opinion  in  Paris  reads  considerably  more  into  the  speech 
than  in  Berlin.  Judging  from  the  expressions  in  the  French 
paper,  one  might  suppose  that  French  public  opinion 
now  regards  the  Triple  Entente  as  nothing  but  an  empty 
formula  without  meaning.  (“Belgian  State  Papers,” 
No.  65.) 

Count  Lalaing,  the  Belgian  Ambassador  in 
London,  writes  in  January,  1912  (“Belgian  State 
Papers,”  No.  87):  — 

These  events  will  be  exploited  by  those  English  publicists 
who  doubt  the  value  of  the  Entente  Cordiale.  Their  num- 
ber is  now  greater  than  it  was.  Articles  appeared  to  this 
effect  in  the  last  numbers  of  the  Fortnightly  and  of  the  Con- 
temporary Review.  They  will  provide  new  material  for  the 
small  group  of  writers  who  are  trying  to  prove  that  it  would 
be  advantageous  for  England  to  maintain  more  friendly 
relations  with  Berlin  without  breaking  with  France. 

A month  later  the  same  writer  says  (“Belgian 
State  Papers,”  No.  88):  — 

It  is  clear  that  England’s  purpose  is  a peaceful  one.  It 
is  to  diminish  at  any  price  the  tension  which  exists  between 
the  two  countries  [England  and  Germany].  This  is  the 
Cabinet’s  present  policy,  and  the  War  Minister  is  the  most 
friendly  to  Germany  of  them  all. 
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In  the  next  letter  the  Ambassador  notes  how  un- 
popular Sir  Edward  Grey  had  become  in  his  own 
party,  and  refers  to  press  articles  to  that  effect. 

3.  Collapse 

Then  the  complete  disruption  of  the  Entente, 
which  had  been  so  triumphant  at  the  time  of  the 
Morocco  crisis,  became  more  apparent. 

Baron  Beyens,  Belgian  Ambassador  in  Berlin 
(formerly  in  Bukarest),  wrote  on  the  26th  May, 

1913  (“Belgian  State  Papers,”  No.  106):  — 

Undoubtedly  one  can  say  without  fear  of  error  that  the 
visit  of  the  English  King  and  Queen  to  Berlin  appears  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe  as  confirmation  and  ratification  of  the 
rapprochement  which  was  quite  certainly  achieved  between 
Germany  and  England  during  the  Balkan  War,  when  the 
two  States  worked  together  to  preserve  peace.1 

The  same  Ambassador  wrote  on  the  24th  April, 

1914  (“  Belgian  State  Papers,”  No.  113):  — 

Isvolsky  will  be  able  to  convince  himself  in  England  that 
public  opinion  has  no  inclination  to  see  England  give  up 
her  freedom  of  action  through  a formal  treaty  which  would 
link  her  fate  to  that  of  France  and  Russia.  It  is  strange  to 
have  to  state  that  it  is  the  English  Radical  party  which  is 
most  strongly  opposed  to  alliance  with  France.  Its  intran- 
sigent tendencies  and  its  programme  of  social  reform  ought 
on  the  contrary  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  French  Radicals, 
who  are  pursuing  the  same  political  course  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel.  Its  sympathies,  however,  lie  principally 
with  the  Germans  in  spite  of  their  conservative,  even  re- 
actionary, Government. 


1 This  cooperation  kept  the  peace  at  the  time,  but  at  the  expense 
of  the  Slavs,  and  especially  of  Serbia.  (Cf.  ch.  vi.) 
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And  finally  we  find  a significant  remark  by  Baron 
Guillaume,  the  Ambassador  in  Paris,  of  the  8th 
May,  1914  (“Belgian  State  Papers,”  No.  115):  — 

King  George’s  toast  was  clearly  less  hearty  than  that  of 
M.  Poincar6.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  engagements  which 
bind  the  two  nations?  Have  they  concluded  a military  con- 
vention? I do  not  know,  but  I do  not  forget  that  thought- 
ful and  serious  minds  are  doubtful  whether  France  would 
find  assistance  in  England  at  the  outbreak  of  a European 
conflagration.  There  are  even  people  who  do  not  believe 
in  serious  support  by  England  at  sea. 

Could  Baron  Guillaume  have  sent  his  Govern- 
ment better  preparation  for  the  Anglo-German 
Treaty  which  was  concluded  a month  later  in 
June,  1914?  Did  not  the  events  at  the  outbreak  of 
war  show  that  the  military  convention  had  never 
in  fact  existed,  since  M.  Poincare  was  seriously 
anxious  about  English  support  after  Germany  had 
declared  war?  Thus,  things  were  going  very  badly 
with  the  Triple  Entente  in  the  summer  of  1914,  as 
the  German  collection  of  “Belgian  State  Papers” 
proves;  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter  will  show 
whose  was  the  master  hand  which  forged  the  new 
alliance  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  and  how  this 
was  accomplished. 

4.  A Silent  Witness 

First  of  all  I will  draw  the  reader’s  attention  to 
the  fact  that  besides  the  above  positive  documen- 
tary evidence  of  the  Anglo-German  rapprochement , 
the  “Belgian  State  Papers”  also  contain  a silent 
witness.  In  order  to  create  the  impression  of  com- 
pleteness the  letters  were  published  in  full;  yet 
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in  places  there  are  great  gaps  in  the  sequence. 
Naturally  the  letters  of  the  Ambassador  in  London 
would  give  us  the  best  insight  into  the  actual  state 
of  the  Entente  policy,  since  its  centre  of  gravity  lay 
in  the  relation  of  England  to  the  Dual  Alliance. 
But  in  proportion  as  the  collapse  of  the  Entente 
policy  becomes  more  obvious  from  the  correspond- 
ence from  Paris  and  Berlin,  the  London  letters  be- 
come fewer  in  the  collection. 

In  1912  there  are  ten  letters,  five  from  London. 
In  1913  there  are  thirteen  letters,  three  from  Lon- 
don. In  1914  there  are  ten  letters,  one  from  Lon- 
don. In  fact,  the  “State  Papers”  leave  out  of  ac- 
count in  increasing  degree  the  position  taken  by 
England  towards  the  encircling  policy,  and  con- 
fine themselves  after  the  Balkan  crisis  almost  ex- 
clusively to  France.  In  France,  as  in  Russia,  the 
milliard  war  tax  and  the  mission  of  Liman  von 
Sanders  called  forth  self-sacrificing  counter-meas- 
ures and  called  forth,  therefore,  an  increased  tend- 
ency to  an  alliance  with  England.  Whilst,  there- 
fore, the  idea  of  a new  Triple  Alliance  seems  to  have 
had  more  supporters  in  England  than  in  the  Dual 
Alliance  before  the  solution  of  the  Morocco  crisis 
and  during  Edward  the  Seventh’s  reign,  the  propor- 
tion was  definitely  the  other  way  during  the  last 
years  before  the  war.  England  was  putting  on  the 
brake  with  all  her  strength. 

5.  Further  Proofs 

The  “Belgian  State  Papers”  are  abundantly 
sufficient  to  show  impartial  neutrals  that  the  politi- 
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cal  situation  before  the  outbreak  of  war  was  in  no 
way  menacing  to  the  German  Empire,  and  that 
therefore  the  present  war  is  not  a preventive  war 
on  Germany’s  part. 

But  any  one  who  is  accustomed  to  read  docu- 
ments carefully  will  find  in  the  German  propaganda 
further  evidence  that  the  ostensible  apprehensions 
of  the  German  Government  as  to  the  menace  of  the 
Entente  policy  could  not  and  did  not  exist.  The 
following  is  from  the  Chancellor’s  paper,  the  Nord - 
deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  (B.N.,  6th  August, 
1915):  — 

When  negotiations  were  being  conducted  in  the  spring 
of  1914  between  Germany  and  England  about  an  African 
colonial  agreement,  the  Ambassador  Cambon  inquired  of 
Jagow  whether  French  interests  would  be  prejudiced  by  it. 
Jagow  replied  that  if  there  was  any  question  of  French 
interests,  Germany  would  obtain  the  assent  of  France.  In 
consequence  of  repeated  suggestions  by  Cambon  for  a spe- 
cial Franco-German  agreement  with  a view  to  improving  the 
general  relations  between  the  two  countries,  Jagow  pro- 
ceeded to  point  out  . . . 

This  passage  in  the  German  propaganda  shows 
us  that  the  French  Ambassador  in  the  spring  of 
1914  thought  it  possible  that  French  interests  might 
be  prejudiced  in  consequence  of  Anglo-German 
negotiations.  From  that  the  German  Government 
must  have  known  that  the  Anglo-French  friendship 
was  very  shaky  and  in  no  way  threatening,  a fact 
which  had  certainly  been  noted  by  most  diploma- 
tists, and  especially  by  the  German  representatives 
in  London,  Paris,  and  Petrograd. 

The  so-called  “Revelations  of  Count  Pourtal&s,” 
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the  German  Ambassador  in  Petrograd,  show  that 
the  German  ambassadorial  reports  sometimes  dis- 
agreed with  German  propaganda  and  also  with  the 
words  of  the  Chancellor. 

I will  deal  with  these  extraordinary  reports  in 
detail  in  a later  work.  Their  publication  in  the 
middle  of  the  war  was  obviously  designed  to  smooth 
the  way  for  a separate  peace  with  Russia.  Here 
I would  only  state  shortly  that  these  reports  of  the 
German  Ambassador  represent  the  political  sit- 
uation at  the  time  of  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  in 
1909  as  if  Russia  had  assented  cheerfully  to  the 
Austrian  annexation  of  Bosnia,  whilst  England 
had  “even  then”  pressed  for  war.  M.  Isvolsky, 
who  is  known  in  German  propaganda  as  the  “in- 
ternational incendiary,”  suddenly  appears  as  an 
innocent  lamb.  And  Russian  Court  circles  show 
themselves  to  be  indisputably  pro-German  and 
anti-English.  For  example:  — 

The  words  of  the  English  Ambassador  about  Serbian 
claims  were  described  as  “provocative”  by  the  Russians 
and  their  diplomats.  After  a dinner  at  the  German  Em- 
bassy Nicholson  expressed  himself  in  such  terms  that  a 
member  of  the  Czar’s  entourage  remarked  that  Nicholson 
seemed  almost  to  regret  a peaceful  solution  of  the  crisis,  etc. 

In  the  same  way  the  reports  assert  that  Russia 
made  up  her  mind  to  a peaceful  solution  of  the  all- 
important  question  of  the  year  1909  — the  annexa- 
tion of  Bosnia — “ without  coming  to  an  understand- 
ing beforehand  with  France  and  England.”  These 
assertions  would  be  all  very  fine,  if  they  were  not 
unfortunately  in  contradiction  with  the  earlier 
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words  of  Herr  von  Bethmann.  For  the  Chancellor 
had  expressed  himself  as  follows,  with  regard  to  the 
same  period,  in  his  speech  of  the  2d  December, 
1914:  “When  I was  summoned  to  this  position 
five  years  ago,  the  Triple  Entente  stood  firmly 
cemented  over  against  the  Triple  Alliance.” 

Which  of  these  two  contradictory  pieces  of  Ger- 
man evidence  is  a neutral  to  believe?  Any  con- 
scientious student  of  the  history  of  those  years 
knows  that  neither  of  them  is  absolutely  accurate. 
The  Entente  was  not  firmly  cemented  in  1909,  and 
Russia  did  not  cheerfully  consent  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  Bosnia.  The  truth  is  that  the  danger  from 
the  Entente  policy  was  set  up  as  a bogey  in  the  eyes 
of  the  German  people  and  neutrals  when  it  was  a 
case  of  excusing  Germany’s  declaration  of  war; 
it  disappeared  as  soon  as  victory,  and  with  it 
predominance  in  Europe,  seemed  attainable  by  a 
separate  peace  with  one  of  the  enemy  Powers. 

6.  German  Mistakes 

In  spite  of  all,  the  new  Triple  Alliance  stands 
firmly  cemented  to-day  beyond  the  wildest  dreams 
of  its  most  zealous  supporters.  How  did  this 
miracle  occur? 

We  know  chat  on  the  15th  June,  1914,  England 
concluded  a treaty  with  Germany  for  the  protection 
of  her  interests  in  Western  Asia  and  Africa  (especi- 
ally the  Suez  Canal).  By  this  act  England  withdrew 
from  her  position  as  an  interested  party  in  events 
in  the  Balkans,  assuming  that  she  could  build  se- 
curely on  this  treaty  with  Germany.  Six  weeks  later 
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Germany  and  Austria  opened  the  world  war.  Ger- 
many broke  a treaty  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
England  by  violating  the  neutrality  of  the  Anglo- 
German  buffer  State  of  Belgium.  Naturally,  after 
this  breach  of  a treaty,  England  could  not  reckon 
any  longer  on  Germany  keeping  the  agreement  of 
the  15th  June,  1914,  and  had  to  return  while  there 
was  yet  time  to  the  old  and  well-tried  principle  of 
the  European  balance  of  power.  This  was  the  only 
way  to  secure  Germany’s  respect  for  this  “scrap  of 
paper”  and  to  guarantee  England  that  Germany 
would  not  destroy  the  status  quo  in  Southern  Turkey 
when  occasion  arose. 

And  again,  when  the  German  Government  tried 
to  make  sure  of  England’s  neutrality  before  the  out- 
break of  war,  Herr  von  Bethmann  asked  the  Eng- 
lish Ambassador  to  call  on  him  and  guaranteed  the 
integrity  of  France  provided  England  remained 
neutral.  When  the  Ambassador  asked  whether  this 
integrity  applied  also  to  the  French  colonies,  the 
Chancellor  replied  that  he  could  not  give  such  an 
assurance.  Thus  Herr  von  Bethmann  opened  up 
again  the  old  Morocco  conflict;  he  touched  Eng- 
land’s most  sensitive  spot  and  forced  her  to  active 
participation  in  the  war.  Certainly  England  might 
perhaps  have  intervened  even  without  these  oc- 
currences — for  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of 
power  is  a matter  of  life  and  death  for  her;  still  Ger- 
many’s procedure  spared  the  Government  in  Lon- 
don an  unpleasant  and  very  doubtful  struggle  with 
the  all-powerful  English  Parliament.  It  remains  too 
very  questionable  whether  this  purely  theoretical 
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political  argument  (England’s  interest  in  the  balance 
of  power)  would  have  been  sufficiently  powerful  to 
win  Parliament  over  to  active  intervention  in  time. 

So  the  circle  was  closed  round  Germany.  Ger- 
many, who  now  is  labouring  to  justify  her  world 
war  by  the  bogey  of  an  “encirclement  policy,”  her- 
self forged  the  circle  from  beginning  to  end;  Herr 
von  Biilow  did  the  preliminary  work  in  1898,  1899, 
1905,  and  1908,  and  Herr  von  Bethmann  completed 
the  circle  in  1914.  Any  serious  and  impartial  student 
of  recent  history  must  inevitably  come  to  this  con- 
clusion. 


7.  Final  Result 

The  world  war , which  Germany  began  in  1914  and 
which  is  designated  in  official  German  propaganda  as 
a defensive  war , is,  in  spite  of  the  assertions  of  Ger- 
man Intellectuals , not  a preventive  war,  because  at  the 
moment  of  its  outbreak  there  were  no  forces  threaten- 
ing Germany.  Although  Germany's  neighbours  woidd 
have  had  precisely  the  same  right  to  extend  the  old  Dual 
Alliance  which  Bismarck  had  to  create  the  Triple  Al- 
liance, yet  this  perfectly  justifiable  extension  did  not  in 
fact  exist  in  any  binding  form  which  might  menace 
Germany:  nor  woidd  it  have  assumed  a menacing  form, 
owing  to  England's  opposition. 

This  fact  is  not  affected  by  the  contention  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  common  Anglo-French  inter- 
est in  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  at  sea,  a 
rapprochement  between  France  and  England  had 
naturally  taken  place  at  the  time  of  the  Morocco 
crisis,  and  that  this  rapprochement  was  established 
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for  the  future  in  an  absolutely  unbinding  form, 
which  was  far  from  reaching  the  force  of  the  Bis- 
marckian  alliances.  Equally  irrelevant  is  the  fact 
that  the  far-seeing  King  Edward  was  himself  prob- 
ably in  favour  of  a policy  of  alliance.  It  is  demon- 
strable that  Germany  began  the  world  war  at  a 
time  when  she  thought  she  could  reckon  with  great 
certainty  on  England’s  neutrality.  It  was  only 
Germany’s  greed  for  the  French  colonies,  and  her 
hopes  of  drawing  military  advantage  from  the  vio- 
lation of  Belgian  neutrality,  that  drove  England  to 
action. 


CHAPTER  VI 
POLICY  IN  THE  BALKANS 


I.  “ Berlin  to  Bagdad ” 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Russians  in  the  Carpa- 
thians in  1915  and  the  consequent  open  adhesion 
of  Bulgaria  to  the  Central  Powers,  the  “Berlin 
to  Bagdad  Coalition”  became  the  intellectual  stock 
in  trade  of  all  German  publicists.  Yet  the  Ger- 
man-Austrian  idea  of  an  economic  and  political 
union  with  Turkey  across  the  Balkans  was  far 
older  than  the  world  war.  The  well-known  pro- 
German  historian  Dr.  Bachtold,  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Bale,  made  the  following  admission 
in  a defence  of  Germany  which  appeared  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war:  — 

The  rise  of  Germany  to  the  position  of  a World  Power 
in  the  nineties  produced  the  most  disturbing  impression  in 
England,  apart  from  her  naval  policy,  owing  to  her  attitude 
to  Mohammedan  countries  in  general  and  to  Turkey  in 
particular.  This  attitude  was  announced  to  the  world  by 
the  Emperor’s  journey  to  the  East.  Turkey,  and  especially 
Asiatic  Turkey,  was  eyed  by  Germany  not  as  an  object 
of  political  occupation,  but  as  the  great  sphere  of  future 
activity  for  economic  and  civilizing  colonization.  It  is  a 
question  of  consolidating  and  regenerating  the  Turkish 
State  and  territory  from  a military,  administrative,  eco- 
nomic, and  financial  point  of  view,  and  essentially  with  Ger- 
man means.  The  details  of  these  political  aims  and  the 
method  of  carrying  them  out  vary  with  different  German 
politicians.  (B.N.) 
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Bachtold  then  specifies  special  large  features,  e.g., 
the  railway  problem  (the  Bagdad  and  the  Ana- 
tolian railways)  and  the  colonization  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  continues:  — 

These  aims  are  closely  connected  geographically  and 
politically.  The  establishment  of  a zone  stretching  from 
the  North  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean 
has  formed  more  and  more  clearly  an  essential  object  of 
political  and  economic  activity  for  Germany  and  Austria. 
The  aim  is  the  union  of  the  Central  European  Empires  with 
Turkey  across  friendly  Balkan  States,  to  form  a vast  sphere 
in  which  the  two  halves  would  supplement  each  other  eco- 
nomically, and  would  perhaps  he  economically  united,  have 
through  lines  of  communication  ( from  Berlin  to  Bagdad), 
and  constitute  a political  confederation  from  the  Elbe  to  the 
Euphrates. 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  champion  of  Ger- 
many’s policy  about  her  aims  before  the  war  — 
published  at  a time  when  the  pro-Russian  party  of 
Genadiev  in  Bulgaria  was  still  making  the  accom- 
plishment of  German  ideas  doubtful,  when  Bulgaria 
was  still  neutral.  And  he  had  to  use  such  language, 
for  his  statements  were  confirmed  even  before  the 
war  by  articles  in  the  German  press  and  in  books. 
For  example,  Liman  wrote  in  his  sensational  book 
"The  Crown  Prince”  in  the  winter  of  1913-1914, 
referring  to  the  changes  arising  from  the  Balkan 
wars:  "Southeastern  Europe,  too  [the  Balkans], 
to  which  our  eyes  turn  to-day  in  perpetual  hope, 
is  gaining  a new  form,”  etc. 

Confirmation  of  the  German  and  Austrian  tend- 
ency towards  the  Near  East  — before  the  out- 
break of  war  — is  important,  although  the  latest 
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propaganda  of  the  Central  Powers  is  silent  on  the 
subject;  for  this  tendency  determined  the  under- 
lying note  of  all  international  Balkan  politics  from 
1898  onwards. 

2.  South  Russia  ■ — the  Mediterranean 

The  closing  of  the  Dardanelles  by  Turkey  awoke 
to  new  life  in  Russia  the  old  longing  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  Straits.  The  Russians  realized,  by 
the  disadvantages  they  now  suffered,  how  right 
those  old  politicians  were  who  had  laid  stress 
on  the  strategic  value  of  the  Dardanelles  in  war- 
time. Their  warnings  had  always  come  to  nothing 
in  face  of  the  firm  and  decided  veto  of  almost  all 
Europe  and  so  had  finally  been  neglected  as  in- 
citements to  aggression.  Confirmation  of  this  is 
that  in  the  whole  of  the  vast  German  propaganda 
we  do  not  find  one  single  proof  brought  forward 
that  the  “ardent  longing”  of  Russia  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  Dardanelles  had  found  especial  ex- 
pression in  the  last  decades  — up  till  the  German 
mission  of  Liman  von  Sanders. 

The  statement  of  the  Pan-Germans  and  their 
partisans  that  “Russia  had  willed  the  war  for 
the  sake  of  Constantinople”  is  simply  ridiculous, 
since  the  Czar  was  a zealous  supporter  of  the 
Hague  Arbitration  Tribunal.  Similarly  Russia  did 
her  utmost  in  the  present  war  to  insure  the  neu- 
trality of  Turkey,  and  that  she  would  hardly  have 
done,  if  her  object  had  been  the  occupation  of 
Constantinople.  The  reference,  too,  to  imperial- 
istic expressions  of  the  Russian  Minister,  Miliu- 
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koff,  is  beside  the  point,  as  the  Minister  expressly 
characterizes  the  fulfilment  of  Peter  the  Great’s 
legacy  as  the  consequence  of  the  German  desire 
for  expansion  — and  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  only 
after  the  outbreak  of  war. 

Certainly,  the  German  Eastern  policy  which  be- 
gan in  the  nineties  was  not  calculated  to  weaken 
the  Russian  "longing”  for  Byzantium.  The  politi- 
cal and  economic  predominance  of  Germany  in 
Turkey  was  bound  eventually  to  lead  to  Turkish 
political  dependency.  Russia  was  therefore  com- 
pelled so  to  direct  her  policy  that  she  should  have 
her  hand  near  Constantinople  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment. The  Agreement  of  Miirzsteg  in  1903  stands 
out  as  a change  in  Russian  policy  by  which 
Russia  "stepped  athwart  the  path.”  Outwardly, 
no  doubt,  it  only  regulated  necessary  reforms  in 
Macedonia.  But  in  its  secret  essence  it  was  a rec- 
ognition by  Russia  of  the  necessity,  in  the  event 
of  the  collapse  of  Turkey,  of  coming  to  an  under- 
standing with  Austria  as  to  the  "sick  man’s” 
inheritance.  Every  ground  of  quarrel  with  Aus- 
tria was  to  be  removed  beforehand  for  all  even- 
tualities. Why  should  Russia  in  particular,  which 
in  contradistinction  to  Germany  had  natural  in- 
terests in  the  Dardanelles,  come  empty-handed  out 
of  these  preventive  agreements? 

For  the  cradle  of  Russian  religion,  St.  Sophia,  is 
in  Constantinople;  it  is  as  precious  to  the  Russians 
as  St.  Peter’s  to  Catholics.  Further,  the  main 
export  route  from  South  Russia  goes  through  Con- 
stantinople. If  we  consider  that  a vast  network 
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of  railways,  all  the  harbours  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  Russian  mercantile  marine  can  be  more  or  less 
locked  up  at  any  time  with  the  key  of  the  Straits, 
and  that  therefore  many  hundreds  of  million  rou- 
bles and  the  material  prosperity  of  millions  of 
people  are  at  the  mercy  of  foreigners,  the  old  long- 
ings of  the  Russians  appear  intelligible.  A power- 
ful possessor  of  the  Straits  is  in  a position  to  cut 
one  of  the  most  important  nerves  in  the  Russian 
body.1  Hence,  even  the  younger  generation  of 
Russian  politicians,  who  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
war  used  to  regard  the  occupation  of  Constanti- 
nople as  beyond  their  reach,  still  had  to  keep  a 
keen  watch  on  any  shifting  of  power  at  the  Dar- 
danelles. They  had  to  see  to  it  that  the  Straits 
should  be,  if  not  in  their  own  hands,  at  least  in 
the  hands  of  as  weak  a foreign  Power  as  possible. 
The  greatest  danger  for  them  lay  in  the  German 
and  Austrian  Eastern  policy,  which  would  make  the 
trade  of  South  Russia  dependent  on  the  powerful 
Berlin-Bagdad  Coalition.  And  so  the  Russians  were 
deeply  interested  in  events  in  the  Balkans  and  had 
to  try  to  the  very  best  of  their  ability  to  prevent 
any  alteration  in  the  status  quo  in  favour  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,  such  as  the  crushing  of  Serbia  in  1914. 

3.  England 

England,  too,  saw  with  concern  the  growth  of  Ger- 
man influence  in  Turkey.  She  felt  herself  threat- 


1 When,  for  example,  the  Dardanelles  were  closed  in  the  Italian- 
Turkish  War  in  1911,  a great  part  of  the  Russian  grain  harvest  was 
spoiled  owing  to  the  high  freights. 
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ened  in  her  interests  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Suez  Canal  by  the  policy  of  a Central  European 
coalition.  Whilst,  however,  the  intersection  of 
German  and  Russian  interests  at  one  and  the 
same  point  (Constantinople)  rendered  the  politi- 
cal situation  between  these  two  countries  critical, 
German  aspirations  at  first  turned  more  to  the 
Northern,  and  English  aspirations  to  the  South- 
ern Turkish  territories.  And  so  Germany  and 
England  arrived  at  an  understanding  about  their 
respective  spheres  of  influence  in  Africa  and  Asia 
Minor  six  weeks  before  the  outbreak  of  war. 

4.  The  Balkan  League 

In  1912  the  Balkan  States  united  into  a league 
and  thrust  the  frontiers  of  Turkey  in  Europe  back 
towards  Constantinople.  The  propaganda  of  the 
Central  Powers  hinted  at  the  Entente  policy  being 
behind  this  league.  The  Agence  Ottomane  said:  — 

England  paved  the  way  for  the  union  of  the  Balkan 
States  through  the  brothers  Buxton  and  others,  and  after 
the  end  of  the  war  used  every  effort  to  secure  the  cession  of 
all  the  territory  of  Turkey  in  Europe  to  the  Balkan  States 

Professor  Bachtold  wrote:  — 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Entente,  and  especially  Russia, 
was  behind  the  Balkan  League. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  previously,  in  the  time 
of  Edward  VII,  the  English  Government  had 
thought  of  making  the  Suez  Canal  secure  by 
strengthening  the  Balkans.  Still,  the  reported 
agitation  of  the  brothers  Buxton  is,  so  far  as  we 
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know,  not  proved.  On  the  contrary,  in  view  of 
the  subsequent  attitude  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, it  appears  doubtful  whether  England  insti- 
gated the  foundation  of  the  league. 

Russia,  however,  which  had  an  even  more  vital 
interest  than  England  in  establishing  a bulwark 
against  the  German  and  Austrian  Eastern  policy, 
might  well  have  supported  the  league.  For  a league 
of  the  Balkan  States  would  have  been  bound  to 
nip  any  idea  of  a Berlin-Bagdad  coalition  in  the 
bud.  And  even  though  Russia  had  induced  Serbia 
to  recognize  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  in  1909,  it 
must  have  felt  the  necessity  of  bolting  the  door 
against  further  invasion  of  Slav  territory  by  Ger- 
many. Austria  certainly  declared  herself  “sat- 
urated” after  the  annexation  of  Bosnia;  but  Pan- 
German  propaganda  constantly  maintained  that 
such  statements  are  “confined  to  the  moment” 
(e.g.,  Liman).1 

Russian  instigation  was,  however,  unnecessary. 
For  Germany’s  desire  for  expansion,  which  showed 
itself  with  growing  self-confidence  during  and  after 
the  Morocco  crisis;  the  close  union  of  Germany  and 
Austria,  which  forced  through  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia;  and  finally  the  sword-rattling  of  the  Ger- 
man war  party,  constituted  an  open  menace 
to  the  Balkan  States.2 

1 In  contrast  to  Bismarck’s  statements  about  saturation,  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg  expressed  himself  quite  definitely  in  1911:  “Ger- 
many’s expansion  is  a fact  with  which  other  nations  must  reckon. 
Nothing  can  stop  it.’’ 

2 As  to  the  “sword-rattling,”  cf.  Professor  Hans  Delbriick:  “If 
we  had  started  a preventive  war,  whether  in  1908,  or  1911,  or  at 
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The  idea  of  economic  expansion  as  well  as  pre- 
ventive strategic  insurance  pointed  to  the  “only 
sally  port  still  open,”  the  road  to  Bagdad.  Is  it 
surprising  that  the  small  Balkan  States  tried  to 
protect  themselves  by  a league? 

5.  Unfounded  Apprehensions 

There  were  good  reasons  for  establishing  the 
league,  and  yet  it  collapsed  — not  without  Aus- 
trian intervention,  as  the  pro-German  Dr.  Bach- 
told  admits.  Bachtold  tries  to  justify  Austria’s 
proceedings  by  stating  that  “after  the  severance 
of  the  Balkan  States  from  Turkey  had  been  suc- 
cessfully achieved,  these  States  were  logically 
bound  to  turn  against  Austria.”  Austria’s  own 
propaganda  goes  even  further:  “Russia  tried  to 

any  date,  for  our  Hotspurs  have  demanded  it  for  who  knows  how 
long  ...”  (Foss.  Zeitung , August,  1914;  also  Das  Grossere  Deutsch- 
land," 19th  September,  1914.)  Striking  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
German  war  party  is  afforded  among  many  other  books  by  the 
work  of  the  Swiss  jurist  Professor  Nippold,  Der  dentsche  Chauvin- 
ismus,  published  at  Leipsic  in  1913.  Compare  also  the  Emperor’s 
views,  about  which  the  Pan-Germanistic  Baron  Greindl  wrote  as 
early  as  1905:  “I  learn  from  a good  source  that  His  Majesty  re- 
cently expressed  views  in  a private  conversation  in  the  strongest 
contrast  to  the  peaceful  ideas  which  have  hitherto  been  ascribed 
to  him.”  ( Belgian  State  Papers,  No.  9.) 

That  war  did  not  come  in  1905  after  the  Emperor’s  journey  to 
Tangier  is  due  to  four  causes:  (1)  the  German  people  did  not  yet 
show  sufficiently  pronounced  imperialist  views;  (2)  the  slow  return 
of  the  Russian  armies  after  the  Japanese  War  and  the  weakening 
of  Russia  by  the  revolution  made  it  impossible  for  the  German  war 
party  to  popularize  a war  by  the  fiction  of  foreign  attack;  (3)  Ger- 
many had  achieved  a complete  diplomatic  success  at  the  ensuing 
Algeciras  Conference  without  military  action;  (4)  the  Emperor 
William  was  endeavouring  at  that  time  to  persuade  the  Russian 
Government  into  a Continental  alliance  against  England. 
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incite  all  the  Balkan  States  against  us;  she  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  embroil  all  the  Southeast- 
ern States,  including  Roumania,  with  Austria”;  and 
so  on. 

No  proofs  of  these  assertions  are  produced  any- 
where. The  German  White  Book,  too,  sets  out 
the  following  argument,  without  any  attempt  to 
prove  Russia’s  aggressive  intentions : — 

The  Russian  idea  was  that  Serbia  should  cede  to  Bul- 
garia those  parts  of  Macedonia  which  it  had  received  dur- 
ing the  last  Balkan  war,  in  exchange  for  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, which  were  to  be  taken  from  Austria.  To  oblige 
Bulgaria  to  fall  in  with  this  plan,  it  was  to  be  isolated; 
Roumania  was  to  be  attached  to  Russia  with  the  aid  of 
French  propaganda;  Serbia  was  to  be  promised  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  etc. 

Possibly  this  idea  was  to  be  found  among  Rus- 
sian statesmen  in  1913  as  a defensive  policy. 
There  was  no  lack  of  menacing  signs  for  Russia, 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  section.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Serbian  and  Roumanian  territories  in 
Austria  were,  from  the  Russian  point  of  view,  a 
good  pledge  for  the  restoration  of  the  dead  Balkan 
League,  in  the  event  of  the  Central  Powers  trying 
to  put  their  Eastern  policy  through  by  force.  We 
look  in  vain  in  pro-German  propaganda  for  proof 
that  Russia  had  any  intention  of  abusing  this 
“good  pledge”  by  aggressive  action.  On  the  con- 
trary, an  official  Austrian  memorandum  of  the 
29th  July,  1914,  expresses  astonishment  at  the 
Russian  protest  against  the  brutal  Austrian  ulti- 
matum to  Serbia  and  refers  to  the  good  relations 
with  Russia  up  till  then.  (B.N.  61.)  That  the 
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memorandum  proceeds  to  accuse  Russia  of  sub- 
versive propaganda  in  Serbia,  merely  on  the 
ground  of  this  protest,  is  an  indirect  but  indisput- 
able admission  that  there  was  no  real  evidence. 

The  German  argument  that  “ by  the  rapproche- 
ment between  the  Balkan  States  and  the  Entente 
King  Edward’s  circle  would  be  closed  up  and  the 
aggressive  spirit  of  the  Entente  Powers  increased 
owing  to  Germany’s  isolation”  is  wrong,  inas- 
much as  the  isolating  force  lay  not  in  the  Balkans, 
but  in  the  English  fleet.  Now  the  Balkan  League 
did  not  come  into  visible  action  till  October,  1912, 
when  the  collapse  of  the  Entente  policy  in  Eng- 
land might  long  have  been  noted  (cf.  p.  55; 
Grey’s  speech  of  March,  1911).  Hence,  at  the 
time  when  the  Balkan  League  was  formed,  the 
Dual  Alliance  was  so  doubtful  about  the  English 
fleet  — the  main  instrument  of  isolation  — that 
it  was  quite  justified  in  seeking  new  shoulders  to 
help  bear  the  ever-increasing  burden  of  armaments. 

6.  The  Austro-German  “ Coalition ” Policy  comes 

to  a Head 

The  year  1913  brought  undreamed-of  successes 
to  the  German  and  Austrian  Eastern  policy.  Aus- 
tria succeeded  temporarily  in  erecting  two  friendly 
strongholds  behind  Serbia’s  back  — Bulgaria  and 
Albania.  Further,  German-Turkish  relations  be- 
came more  friendly  and  more  firmly  established 
than  ever  before,  owing  to  the  mission  of  Liman 
von  Sanders.  Finally  the  German  milliard  war 
tax  put  the  Central  Powers  in  a position  to  achieve 
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their  ardently  desired  aims  by  force  at  the  first 
suitable  opportunity. 

Albania:  At  the  instigation  of  the  Central  Pow- 
ers an  autonomous  Albania  with  a German  ruling 
house  was  established.  To  this  end  Serbia  and 
Greece  had  to  surrender  newly  conquered  terri- 
tory. Austrian  expectations,  indeed,  were  not  en- 
tirely fulfilled  in  Albania,  as  the  Prince  soon  had 
to  abdicate. 

Bulgaria:  The  Central  Powers  were  more  for- 
tunate in  Bulgaria.  It  is  well  known  that  Russia 
championed  the  national  unity  of  this  State  when 
she  founded  it  in  1878.  But  Austria  at  that  time 
regarded  the  creation  of  a Greater  Bulgaria  as 
dangerous,  and  the  territory  of  the  new  State  was 
therefore  considerably  reduced. 

It  is  most  striking  that  in  1913  it  was  Austria 
who  supported  Bulgarian  aspirations  for  national 
unity,  while  Russia,  who  was  appointed  arbitra- 
tor, declared  herself  at  the  Peace  Congress  of  Buka- 
rest  in  favour  of  a balance  of  power  in  the  Balkans. 
She  found  the  application  of  the  principle  of  na- 
tionality in  the  case  of  Bulgaria  unjust,  so  long 
as  the  same  principle  could  not  be  applied  to  Rou- 
mania  and  Serbia.  As  there  are  seven  million  Serbs 
under  Austrian  sway,  the  arbitrator  held  it  to  be 
just  to  apportion  one  million  Bulgarians  to  Serbia. 
Similarly  Russia  was  of  the  opinion  that,  in  the 
case  of  coalitions,  the  booty  need  not  correspond 
precisely  to  the  military  successes  of  the  individual 
members;  and  that  Bulgaria,  by  putting  forward 
exaggerated  claims  (presumably  at  Austrian  in- 
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stigation),  was  herself  partly  responsible  for  the 
diminution  of  the  booty,  e.g.,  for  the  fact  that 
Turkey  had  regained  Adrianople.1  So  disagree- 
ments arose  between  Bulgaria  and  Russia,  which 
Austria  knew  how  to  put  to  clever  use  in  order  to 
create  a friend  for  herself  in  the  centre  of  the  Bal- 
kans, as  an  adjunct  to  Turkey.  Hence  the  visits 
of  the  Austrian  successor  to  the  throne  to  Bulgarian 
Headquarters  and  of  King  Ferdinand  to  Vienna  in 
1913. 

T urkey:  While  Von  der  Goltz’s  mission  had  served 
only  instructional  purposes,  the  mission  of  Liman 
von  Sanders  in  the  autumn  of  1913  was  intended  to 
secure  the  highest  Turkish  military  posts  for  Ger- 
man officers.  The  extraordinary  character  of  this 
step,  which  in  itself  suggests  a state  of  war,  was 
bound  to  disturb  Russia  profoundly.  Consequently 
there  appeared  in  Petrograd  an  increased  tendency 
towards  a rapprochement  with  England,  and  Rus- 
sia took  precautionary  measures,  as  if  she  had  a 
presentiment  of  the  coming  war.  In  the  winter  of 
1913-14  she  strengthened  the  Polish  fortresses, 
moved  some  of  her  military  depots  for  the  “active” 
army  towards  the  west,  etc. 

She  was  the  more  justified  in  these  steps,  as  the 
German  milliard  war  tax,  voted  in  the  summer  of 
1913,  put  the  Central  Powers  into  a position  of  ex- 
traordinary readiness  for  war,  whereas  Russia  was 
at  a disadvantage  owing  to  her  very  slow  mobiliza- 


1 It  ought  also  to  be  mentioned  that  Serbia,  contrary  to  the 
original  agreement,  had  to  supply  Bulgaria  during  the  war  with 
reinforcements  50,000  strong  to  win  Adrianople. 
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tion.  Every  peace-lover  would  describe  this  enor- 
mous loan  as  over-hasty,  unnecessary,  and  danger- 
ous, although  it  appeared  to  be  motived  by  the  birth 
of  the  Balkan  League.1 

7.  Russia’s  Cry  of  Alarm 

The  alteration  of  the  political  situation  in  the 
Balkans  in  1913,  as  we  have  said,  most  naturally 
gave  rise  in  Russia  to  anxiety,  which  found  clear 
expression  in  the  press.  The  semi-official  Novoe 
Vremya  wrote : — 

Is  it  desirable  for  Russia  that  our  traditional  friend  Ger- 
many, who  stands  on  our  western  frontier  armed  to  the 
teeth,  should  extend  that  frontier  to  the  Black  Sea  by  trans- 
forming her  diplomatic  influence  on  the  Bosporus  into  real 
power  over  the  Straits?  What  does  the  “Sanger-Briicke” 
mean?  How  does  France  regard  this  new  change  in  Con- 
stantinople? And  why  does  England  keep  silence  now  that 
the  fate  of  the  whole  Turkish  Empire  is  at  stake,  while  in 
1878  she  watched  over  the  Turkish  capital  so  jealously? 

1 It  was  over-hasty,  because  at  the  moment  when  it  was  voted 
the  Balkan  League  broke  up;  almost  simultaneously  Russia  showed 
her  readiness  to  meet  the  Powers  over  the  Albanian  question  and 
the  rift  appeared  between  her  and  her  protegee  Bulgaria. 

It  was  unnecessary,  since  the  aggressive  character  of  the  Bal- 
kan League  was  extremely  improbable  and  in  no  way  proved. 
Germany  was  far  in  advance  of  the  opposing  group  in  point  of 
armament,  for,  though  only  one  third  of  the  loan  had  been  paid 
shortly  before  war  began,  German  equipment  proved  itself  per- 
fectly complete  and  far  superior  to  that  of  her  opponents.  The  loan 
had  no  object,  unless  it  was  to  help  on  a speedy  decision,  because 
the  opposing  group  could,  in  their  turn,  make  a corresponding  in- 
crease in  their  equipment. 

It  was  dangerous,  because  it  was  bound  to  be  provocative,  owing 
to  its  unprecedented  size,  and  because  it  strengthened  nationalist 
feeling  all  over  Europe  and  inflamed  the  hatred  of  the  opposing 
Powers. 
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Germany  proves  indirectly  by  her  publication 
of  the  “Belgian  State  Papers”  that  this  Russian 
cry  of  alarm  was  not  unfounded.  It  is  extraordi- 
narily suspicious  that  the  German  Foreign  Office 
should  publish  parts  of  the  Belgian  correspondence 
from  Berlin,  London,  and  Paris  to  justify  the  world 
war,  and  should  entirely  omit  the  letters  from  Vi- 
enna and  Petrograd  which  could  have  given  us  an 
insight  into  events  in  the  Balkans.  This  omission 
is  the  more  striking,  since  a clear  understanding  of 
the  Balkan  political  situation  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, if  we  wish  to  determine  the  guilt  for  the 
war,  and  since,  on  the  other  hand,  the  letters  from 
Petrograd  would  have  the  same  value  as  those  from 
Paris  in  helping  us  to  form  a judgment  about  the 
Entente  policy.  Was  the  neutral  Belgian  judgment 
about  events  in  the  Balkans  inconvenient  for 
Germany? 


CHAPTER  VII 

HOW  AUSTRIA  ANNEXED  BOSNIA 


I.  Turkish  Oppression 

Serbian  struggles  for  national  unity  go  very  far 
back.  Long  before  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were 
handed  over  to  Austrian  administration  in  1878, 
there  existed  in  Buda-Pesth  a Serbian  national 
society  of  which  Brockhaus  gives  the  following 
details : — 

Omladina  (the  Serbian  for  "youth”  or  "the  rising  gen- 
eration”) is  a Serbian  society  founded  by  Serbian  students 
in  Buda-Pesth,  in  order  to  inaugurate  a cultural,  literary, 
and  political  movement  for  the  unity  of  the  Serbian  people. 
The  society,  which  holds  congresses  annually  at  various 
places,  was  reorganized  in  1866  at  the  Assembly  in  Neusatz; 
it  included  members  in  the  principality  of  Serbia  and  was 
supported  by  Prince  Michael  himself.  He  soon  resigned  his 
membership,  however,  as  the  society  was  pursuing  imprac- 
ticable ideals  without  regard  to  the  actual  circumstances 
and  needs  of  the  time  and  eventually  supported  the  oppo- 
sition in  Serbia.  The  Omladina  stood  at  the  head  of  Ser- 
bian opposition  to  Dualism  in  Hungary  and  was  conse- 
quently dissolved  by  the  Hungarian  Government  in  1871. 

The  weak  side  of  the  Omladina  was  its  pursuit 
of  “impracticable  ideals  without  regard  to  the 
actual  circumstances  and  needs  of  the  time.”  If  we 
consider  these  ideals  from  the  national  standpoint, 
however,  they  were  no  less  essentially  justifiable 
than  Bismarck’s  efforts  for  the  union  of  the  German 
people  or  the  present  Bulgarian  aims.  If  Bismarck 
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was  justified  in  reconquering  certain  German  dis- 
tricts which  had  been  taken  by  Louis  XIV,  and 
incidentally  in  seizing  373  purely  French  parishes, 
the  old  Serbian  effort  to  recover  Serbian  national 
territory  cannot  be  condemned.  But  the  Serbian 
Prince  had  to  repudiate  the  Omladina,  for  the  forces 
at  his  disposal  were  too  small  to  accomplish  the 
wishes  of  his  Hotspurs.  Nevertheless,  Turkey,  by 
her  barbarous  measures,  took  care  that  the  flame 
of  national  feeling  among  the  Serbs  should  be  per- 
petually fanned;  and  in  1875-76  Turkish  misgovern- 
ment  provoked  them  to  attempt  the  liberation  of 
districts  which  had  originally  formed  part  of  gen- 
unine  Serbian  territory.  A revolt  against  Turkish 
domination  broke  out  in  these  districts,  of  which 
we  find  the  following  account  in  Becker’s  “Welt- 
geschichte”1  (vol.  12,  p.  195):  — 

The  inhabitants  of  Herzegovina  and  of  some  districts  of 
Bosnia  took  up  arms  on  the  6th  July,  1875,  in  desperation 
at  the  extortions,  robbery,  and  massacre  of  Christians  which 
went  unpunished  by  the  Government.  They  received  secret 
support  from  their  neighbouring  kindred  in  Serbia  and 
Montenegro.  The  Turks  failed  to  crush  the  revolt  in  these 
mountainous  districts. 

In  the  next  year  Bulgaria,  which  at  that  time 
belonged  to  Turkey,  also  revolted.  Becker  (vol. 
12,  p.  195)  describes  the  course  of  events  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Bulgaria,  which  revolted  on  the  1st  May,  1876,  was  laid 
waste  by  the  cannibal  Bashibazouks  and  Circassians  to  the 

1 This  is  a popular  work,  written  from  a point  of  view  very 
friendly  to  Prussia,  which  I read  with  avidity  in  my  school-days. 
( Note  by  the  Author.) 
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accompaniment  of  the  most  horrible  atrocities  to  men, 
women,  and  children.  About  fifteen  thousand  people,  mostly 
women  and  children,  were  murdered.  The  massacres  at 
Batak  on  the  12th  May,  at  Klissura  and  other  places  are 
some  of  the  most  dreadful  in  history.  Hundreds  of  Bul- 
garian girls  were  exposed  for  sale  in  the  streets  of  Philip- 
popolis  and  other  towns,  young  women  were  carried  off  to 
the  Turkish  harems,  wealthy  merchants,  priests,  and  teach- 
ers were  arrested  in  great  numbers  and  immediately  mur- 
dered or  thrown  into  prison.  And  the  Government  in  Con- 
stantinople rewarded  the  leaders  of  these  robbers  and 
murderers  with  decorations  and  high  official  positions. 

Two  months  later  Serbia  and  Montenegro  de- 
clared war  on  Turkey,  whilst  the  Great  Christian 
Powers  would  not  risk  a single  drop  of  blood.  The 
only  support  came  from  Russian  volunteers:  — 

While  the  revolt  was  still  going  on  in  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, Serbia  and  Montenegro  declared  war  on  the  Porte 
on  the  2d  July,  1876.  These  two  States  could  no  longer 
avoid  open  support  of  the  rebels;  they  demanded  the  union 
of  Bosnia  with  Serbia  and  of  Herzegovina  with  Monte- 
negro, and  took  the  field  in  the  hope  of  rousing  by  their 
military  action  all  the  Christian  provinces  and  the  king- 
dom of  Greece  to  fight  against  the  Turkish  domination. 
(Becker,  vol.  12,  p.  195.) 

2.  The  Russo-Turkish  War 

The  Serbians  found  no  support  on  any  side,  and 
were  defeated.  In  vain  the  Russian  Government 
endeavoured  to  turn  the  eyes  of  Europe  to  the  ap- 
palling situation  of  the  Southern  Slavs.  There  was, 
indeed,  a party  in  England  under  Gladstone  which 
initiated  violent  propaganda  by  meetings  and  pam- 
phlets in  favour  of  the  Southern  Slavs.  But  Dis- 
raeli’s Cabinet  feared  a too  great  weakening  of 
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Turkey  as  a result  of  “more  effective  measures,” 
and  clung  to  England’s  old  policy  of  protecting  the 
Ottoman  Empire  as  much  as  possible.  England  had 
secured  her  direct  sea  route  to  India  a year  before 
by  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares;  in  this 
new  order  of  things  she  felt  herself  more  threatened 
by  an  intervention  of  the  Powers  than  if  nothing 
was  done.  Germany,  too,  could  not  be  moved  to 
active  interference.  Bismarck  thought  the  Balkan 
question  “not  worth  the  bones  of  a single  Pomer- 
anian Grenadier.”  Even  Austria  refused  the  Rus- 
sian proposal  of  common  action : — 

In  vain  the  Emperor  Alexander  proposed  to  make  his 
pacific  efforts  effective  by  the  common  occupation  of  the 
Balkans  by  Austria  and  Russia  and  a simultaneous  naval 
demonstration  by  England  before  Constantinople;  neither 
Andrassy  in  Austria  nor  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  England 
would  go  beyond  diplomatic  intervention.  But  could  the 
Czar  calmly  watch  Serbia  being  crushed,  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina being  turned  into  a shambles,  and  the  Bulgarian 
Christians  being  massacred?  Was  he  to  turn  a deaf  ear  to 
the  cry  of  misery  which  reached  him  from  the  Danube,  to 
the  appeal  for  help  which  Milan,  in  his  terror  and  despair, 
addressed  to  him?1  (Dr.  Georg  Weber,  “ Weltgeschichte,” 
vol.  15,  part  2,  p.  1251.) 

Russia  intervened  and  won  for  Serbia  a com- 
paratively favourable  peace.  Meanwhile  the  Monte- 
negrin mountaineers,  who  had  gained  some  suc- 
cesses over  the  Turks,  continued  to  struggle,  and 
Turkey  persevered  in  her  evasive  policy  as  far  as 
carrying  out  the  promised  reforms  was  concerned. 


1 Cf.  e.g.,  Weber,  p.  1265,  for  an  account  of  the  farce  of  the 
“constitution  ” granted  at  Constantinople. 
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Russia  then  determined  to  act  alone,  after  assuring 
herself  of  the  neutrality  of  the  other  Great  Powers. 
Even  Austria  was  prepared  to  remain  neutral  in 
accordance  with  the  Agreement  of  Reichsstadt 
(1877),  but  she  reserved  the  right  of  occupying 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  under  certain  circum- 
stances.1 

In  the  Russo-Turkish  war  which  followed  in 
1877-78  the  Roumanians  gave  the  Slavs  notable  as- 
sistance later  on.  But  it  was  only  after  very  heavy 
and  costly  fighting  and  by  calling  up  considerable 
reinforcements  that  the  Russians  succeeded  in  con- 
quering the  Turks.  When  Russia  at  last  stood  before 
the  gates  of  Constantinople,  England  thought  the 
expedition  had  accomplished  its  purpose,  and  inter- 
vened. As  she  exposed  herself  to  a certain  risk  by 
this  intervention,  she  received  the  island  of  Cyprus 
from  Turkey  by  a special  agreement  — not  at  the 
Berlin  Congress.2  There  followed  the  peace  of  San 
Stefano  with  the  following  conditions : — 

Turkey  recognized  the  complete  independence  of  Rou- 
mania,  Serbia,  and  Montenegro,  agreed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  autonomous  though  tributary  principality  of 
Bulgaria  to  comprise  five  million  inhabitants  and  to  ex- 
tend from  the  Danube  to  the  TEgean  Sea,  and  resigned  the 
Armenian  fortresses  of  Ardahan,  Kars,  and  Bajazid,  and 
the  port  of  Batum.  Roumania  was  to  restore  the  part  of 
Bessarabia  which  had  been  ceded  to  her  by  Russia  in  1856 


1 Even  now  Austrian  and  Russian  historians  differ  as  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  “ back-door  treaty  ” in  question;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  there  was  no  unconditional  promise  on  Russia’s  part  to 
hand  over  Bosnia  to  Austria. 

2 Cf.  Weber’s  Weltgeschichte,  vol.  15,  part  2,  p.  1268. 
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and  in  return  was  to  receive  the  Lower  Dobrudja.  (Becker, 
vol.  12,  p.  202.) 

Further:  — 

Serbia  was  to  be  increased  by  Old  Serbia  with  Nish  and 
Sjenica,  while  Roumania  was  to  receive  an  indemnity  from 
Turkey  for  the  costs  of  the  war.  Crete,  Thessaly,  Epirus, 
Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina  were  to  receive  the  necessary 
administrative  reforms  through  a European  Commission, 
and  the  carrying  out  of  these  reforms  was  to  be  permanently 
supervised  by  the  Powers.  (Brockhaus,  “San  Stefano.’’) *  1 

Our  present  interest  is  first  of  all  in  Serbia’s  gains, 
which,  as  we  have  shown,  were  no  small  ones,  in 
spite  of  the  premature  conclusion  of  peace  in  con- 
sequence of  England’s  intervention:  in  addition  to 
the  notable  territorial  gain  of  historic  districts,  the 
victors  enforced  guarantees  for  the  protection  of 
the  Bosnian  population  against  Turkish  encroach- 
ments by  means  of  the  permanent  supervision  by 
the  Powers. 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  to  receive  a reformed 
autonomous  administration  under  guarantee  of  the  Powers. 
(Weber,  vol.  15,  part  2,  p.  1264.) 

The  settlement  of  San  Stefano,  however,  called 
forth  protests  from  England  and  Austria. 

While  the  Russo-Turkish  negotiations,  which 
led  to  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  were  still  going 

1 Most  German  histories,  especially  the  popular  ones,  unfairly 
reduce  the  Serbian  gains  under  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  by  sim- 
ply omitting  important  acquisitions  in  their  account  of  the  “pre- 
liminaries”— for  instance,  Nish  and  Old  Serbia  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Bosnian  question  — and  by  representing  these  latter 
as  a gift  of  the  Berlin  Congress.  I add  this  in  order  to  explain  why 

I supplemented  Becker’s  account  by  the  above  extract  from  Brock- 
haus. 
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on,  England  raised  an  armaments  loan  in  order  to 
exercise  pressure  in  Turkey’s  favour  on  the  course 
of  the  settlement.  But  “as  neither  Russia  nor  Eng- 
land showed  a great  desire  to  resort  to  warlike  action 
against  each  other”  (Weber),  Count Schuvaloff  suc- 
ceeded in  coming  to  terms  with  Disraeli.  England 
recognized  Russian  territorial  expansion  at  the  cost 
of  Turkey.  Turkey,  being  too  weak  financially  to 
meet  the  whole  costs  of  the  unexpectedly  long  war, 
was  allowed  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  to  cover 
part  of  the  debt  by  cession  of  territory  in  Asia 
Minor.  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  had  to  con- 
sent to  a territorial  reduction  of  Greater  Bulgaria 
in  favour  of  her  enemy.  Thus  Anglo-Russian  an- 
tagonism was  allayed  by  the  separate  Agreement 
of  London  in  May,  1878,  about  a fortnight  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Berlin  Congress. 

Russia  was  less  fortunate  with  Austria.  Out- 
wardly, indeed,  Count  Andrassy  declared  the  Bul- 
garian question,  which  only  involved  the  defence 
of  Austrian  interests,  to  be  the  essential  point  in 
his  protest : — 

Austria,  whose  trade  was  principally  towards  the  East, 
saw  her  interests  endangered  if  Russia,  by  creating  a vassal 
State  in  Greater  Bulgaria,  made  herself  master  of  the  Bal- 
kan peninsula  and  extended  her  ports  to  the  /Egean  Sea. 
(Becker,  vol.  12,  p.  202.) 

3.  Quarrel  about  Bosnia 

Unfortunately,  even  before  the  outbreak  of 
Russo-Turkish  hostilities,  Andrassy  had  been  se- 
cretly cherishing  aggressive  plans  which  were  bound 
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to  arouse  the  indignation  of  all  Slavs : he  wanted  to  get 
Slav  districts  conquered  for  him  by  Slav  blood.  Hence, 
his  rejection  of  the  Emperor  Alexander’s  proposal 
of  common  action.  Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  Russia 
were  to  defeat  Turkey  without  outside  help,  and  he 
proposed  afterwards  calmly  to  appropriate  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  for  whose  sake  the  War  of  Liber- 
ation began.  He  meant  to  “liberate”  territories 
already  liberated! 

Andrassy  refused  to  let  his  policy  be  affected  either  by 
the  pro-Turkish  demonstrations  of  the  Magyars  or  by  the 
sympathy  expressed  for  Russia  in  Prague,  Agram,  and  other 
Slav  towns.  He  made  all  preparations  to  secure  Austria’s 
interests  if  a Russo-Turkish  War  should  break  out,  to  keep 
open  his  communications  by  the  Danube,  and  to  acquire 
Bosnia  for  the  Hapsburg  Empire.  (Weber,  vol.  15,  part  2, 
P-  I254-) 

This  statement  of  Weber’s  that  even  before  the 
Russo-Turkish  War  Austria  intended  to  annex 
Bosnia  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  is  entirely  and 
coolly  admitted  by  the  latest  Austrian  historians.1 

At  first,  indeed,  Austrian  public  opinion  did  not 
permit  Andrassy’s  policy  to  be  carried  through 
openly.  Interpellations  in  Parliament  and  press 
articles  show  us  that  the  people,  except  for  a small 
party,  was  disturbed  by  a mobilization  loan  and 
would  stand  no  forcible  action.  So  on  the  subject 
of  his  annexation  aims  Count  Andrassy  had  re- 
course as  long  as  possible  to  obstinate  denial . 

1 Cf.  The  Life  of  Andrassy,  by  Dr.  E.  von  Wertheimer,  A.  Four- 
nier’s Wie  wir  zu  Bosnien  kamen,  and  Theodor  von  Sosnosky’s,  Die 
Balkanpolitik  Osterreich-Ungarns  scit  1866 ..  These  writers  see  ab- 
solutely nothing  immoral  in  Andrassy’s  policy. 
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General  though  the  belief  in  imminent  annexation  al- 
ready was  and,  from  what  happened,  was  bound  to  be, 
Count  Andrassy  thought  he  must  still  continue  his  denials. 
On  an  interpellation  in  Parliament  by  Herr  von  Grocholsky 
as  late  as  the  14th  May  the  Premier  declared  that  there 
was  absolutely  no  foundation  for  the  stories  of  imminent 
annexation.  It  was  only  on  the  31st  May  that  Andrassy 
determined  at  length  to  drop  the  mask  he  had  worn  so 
obstinately:  he  answered  the  question  whether  the  Mon- 
archy proposed  to  support  its  interests  by  force  of  arms,  if 
the  Berlin  Congress  did  not  protect  them  sufficiently,  with 
an  emphatic  Yes.  It  was  the  first  open  word  which  he  had 
spoken  on  the  subject.  (Sosnosky,  op.  cit.,  p.  178.) 

The  cunning  Hungarian  went  further;  he  tried 
to  find  sympathetic  intermediaries  for  his  plans  on 
to  whose  shoulders,  if  necessary,  some  of  the  moral 
responsibility  could  have  been  shifted,  Bismarck  and 
Disraeli!  Then  he  ‘‘cited  Russia  before  an  inter- 
national tribunal,”  as  Herr  von  Bethmann  would 
put  it  to-day.  Russia  consented,  but  objected  to 
Vienna  as  the  meeting-place.  The  Powers  agreed 
upon  Berlin,  no  doubt  on  Austria’s  suggestion:  — 

Austria  proposed  the  summoning  of  a European  Con- 
gress, to  which  England  declared  herself  ready  to  send  dele- 
gates, having  previously  come  to  an  agreement  with  Russia 
as  to  the  main  points  at  issue.  Prince  Bismarck  invited  the 
signatories  of  the  treaties  of  1856  and  1871  to  send  pleni- 
potentiaries to  Berlin,  where  the  Congress  was  opened  on 
the  13th  June,  1878,  in  the  Chancellor’s  palace.  (Brock- 
haus’  “Lexikon.”) 

The  Congress  of  Berlin,  an  assembly  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Great  Powers,  Germany,  Austria,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  which  on  the 
suggestion  of  Austria  met  in  Berlin  by  invitation  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  on  the  13th  June,  1878,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Prince  Bismarck.  (Meyer’s  “Lexikon.”) 
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Greater  Bulgaria  was  severely  cut  about,  and 
Serbia  had  to  put  up  with  a reduction  of  territory. 
England  was  to  open  the  most  delicate  question, 
the  annexation  of  Bosnia.  Her  Jewish  Premier  was 
regarded  as  not  pro-Russian,  though  she  had  ar- 
ranged the  points  at  issue  between  herself  and  Rus- 
sia and  stood  in  correct  relations  with  the  Empire 
of  the  Czar:  — 

Andrassy  thought  it  rather  unsuitable  to  propose  Aus- 
tria as  the  Power  to  take  charge  of  this  transaction  (the 
introduction  of  orderly  conditions  into  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina). The  suggestion  that  Austria  should  take  charge 
was  to  come  from  a friendly  party,  and  he  had  decided  upon 
England  because  he  wished  to  avoid  any  reproach  from 
his  own  countrymen  that  he  had  received  Bosnia,  so  to 
speak,  from  Bismarck’s  hand  — a very  clever  move.  (Sos- 
nosky,  op.  cit.,  vol.  I,  p.  182.) 

That  is  written  in  black  and  white  in  one  of  the 
latest  and  most  detailed  German  works  on  Aus- 
trian policy  in  the  Balkans.  In  earlier  years,  in- 
deed, the  German  and  Austrian  conscience  had  to  be 
soothed  by  active  propaganda,  according  to  which 
Austria  received  the  new  territories  “so  to  speak 
from  England’s  hand”  — a version  which  is  still 
sometimes  brought  out  by  older  pro-Germans  to 
blacken  England.1 

1 The  German-Swiss  Professor  Hiinerwadel  takes  the  prize 
when  he  definitely  states  in  his  pamphlet  “Die  geschichtlichen 
Vorbedingungen  des  europaischen  Krieges,”  p.  9,  that  “Russia 
requested  Bismarck  to  summon  a Congress."  The  German  en- 
cyclopaedias, in  spite  of  their  shortness,  are  more  thorough  and 
honest  about  this  question.  The  Bale  Professor  Bachtold  clings 
to  the  old  version  that  England  organized  the  Congress;  this  is 
contradicted  by  the  latest  and  most  authentic  Austrian  sources 
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Nevertheless,  England  came  forward  as  a gen- 
uine “intermediary,”  for  although  she  did  not  flatly 
refuse  Austria’s  pretensions  to  Bosnia,  she  yet 
turned  “annexation”  into  “occupation  and  admin- 
istration” in  Serbia’s  interests.  Recently  we  have 
learnt  that  Austria  felt  herself  obliged  to  sign  a 
secret  protocol  with  Turkey,  according  to  which 
the  “sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan  over  the  prov- 
inces of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  in  no  way 
to  be  affected  by  the  occupation”  and  “the  occu- 
pation was  to  be  regarded  as  provisional.”  (Cf. 
Sosnosky  and  the  Austrian  writer  A.  Fournier.) 

England  demanded  no  quid  pro  quo  from  either 
Austria  or  Turkey  for  her  mediation  at  the  Congress, 
or,  rather,  she  had  already  received  Cyprus  by 
treaty  from  Turkey  before  the  Congress,  for  her 
active  intervention  and  naval  demonstration,  which 
had  brought  the  military  operations  to  an  end. 
England  thought  she  was  acting  in  her  own  inter- 
est at  the  Berlin  Congress,  when  she  would  not 
allow  either  the  Southern  Slavs  or  Austria  to  be- 
come too  strong  in  the  Balkans  at  the  expense  of 
Turkey. 

Germany,  who,  like  Austria,  had  stood  aside  from 
all  the  actual  fighting,  also  demanded  no  quid  pro 
quo  for  her  mediation,  which  consisted  in  summon- 
ing the  Congress  and  supporting  Austria,  and  there- 


as  to  the  Balkan  policy  of  that  date.  It  is  amusing  to  play  these 
two  pro-German  savants  against  one  another.  In  personal  opinion 
savants  may  be  allowed  to  differ,  but  they  should  stick  to  the  truth 
in  narrating  mere  matters  of  fact,  in  order  not  to  expose  themselves 
to  laymen. 
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fore  Bismarck  called  himself  “an  honest  broker.” 
Did  he  really  act  disinterestedly?  Not  at  all.  We 
know  that  he  bound  a heavy  weight  to  Germany’s 
leg  in  1871  by  repeating  Louis  XIV’s  mistake  and 
by  stretching  his  hand  too  far  in  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, annexing  in  part  purely  Latin  territory.  Nat- 
urally France’s  rapid  recovery  lay  like  a nightmare 
on  Bismarck.  His  attempt  to  strike  France  again 
in  1875  failed  owing  to  the  protest  of  Russia  and 
the  Emperor  William  I.  So  Bismarck  had  to  look  for 
an  ally  who  had  the  greatest  fellow  feeling  for  his 
anxieties.  What  could  be  more  welcome  to  him  than 
Andrassy’s  policy,  which  must  embitter  the  rela- 
tions of  Austria  and  Russia  for  a long  time  to  come, 
and  which  provided  the  predominantly  pro-Ger- 
man Austria  with  a similar  weight  to  the  one  Bis- 
marck had  affixed  to  Germany?  A year  after  the 
Congress  the  German-Austrian  Alliance  was  signed; 
the  bond  of  brotherhood  between  two  such  con- 
genial races  as  the  world  has  never  before  seen.  But 
the  evil  deed  — the  annexation  of  Slav  territory  by 
means  of  Slav  and  Latin  blood  — was  bound  to 
make  enemies  for  us  Germans,  and  could  only  bear 
evil  fruit. 

The  fact  that  immediately  after  the  Berlin  Con- 
gress German  Liberal  circles  in  Austria  sharply 
condemned  Andrassy’s  policy  of  annexation  is  in- 
teresting. A Polish  deputy  (Hausner),  however, 
published  the  following  explanation:  — 

This  occupation,  carried  out  without  conquest,  without 
title,  without  any  casus  belli,  and  without  provocation,  in- 
volves a heavy  wrong,  a theft  of  territory  of  which  as  an 
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Austrian  citizen  I should  have  to  disapprove,  but  which 
as  a Pole  I abominate.  In  the  same  way,  without  title, 
without  casus  belli,  and  without  provocation,  my  own  coun- 
try was  partitioned  and  destroyed.  . . . (Sosnosky,  vol.  2, 
P-  9-) 


4.  Serbian  Complaints 

To  return  to  Serbia.  Quite  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  Bosnia,  Serbia  rightly  regarded  herself  as 
outrageously  treated  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin. 
Doubtless  she  received  Pirot  and  Vranja,  districts 
which  were  to  have  fallen  to  Bulgaria  before.1  But 
the  Novibazar  was  taken  from  her,  which  was  the 
ancient  “Rassia,  the  origin  of  the  later  Serbian 
Empire.”  (Brockhaus,  “ Novibazar.”)  Further,  she 
had  to  give  up  “the  old  historic  home  of  the  Serbs, 
the  Amselfeld,  Prizren,  etc.”  (Brockhaus,  “Serbia.”) 
Moreover,  Bosnia,  which  Austria  was  annexing,  was 
originally  Serbian  land,  as  it  belonged  to  the  terri- 
tory which  was  called  the  Kingdom  of  Serbia  from 
1377  till  its  conquest  by  Mohammed  II  (Brockhaus, 
“Bosnia”),  and  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  Serbian- 
Croatian  national  district  (cf.  the  ethnographical 
map  of  Austria  in  Brockhaus.2) 

1 To-day  — such  is  the  irony  of  fate  — Bulgaria  has  recovered 
these  same  districts  from  Serbia  by  the  sword,  and  that  with  the 
approval  of  Austria,  who  originally  took  them  from  Bulgaria  and 
allotted  them  to  Serbia. 

2 And  yet  Professor  Schiemann  in  Ein  Verleumder,  his  answer 
to  J’accuse,  asserts:  “It  is  well  known  that  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina formed  part  of  Turkey  and  never  belonged  to  Serbia,  still 
less  to  Russia.”  (No  one  ever  said  they  belonged  to  Russia.)  Ger- 
man savants  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  Bosnia  was  an  original 
part  of  Old  Serbia.  It  is  a pity,  because  German  scientific  prestige 
is  bound  to  suffer  from  such  open  sophistry. 
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The  supervision  of  this  territory  by  rival  Powers, 
as  arranged  in  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  would  nat- 
urally have  afforded  greater  national  guarantees  than 
its  administration  by  a single  foreign  State.  Austrian 
propaganda  emphasizes  to-day  that  the  established 
national  liberties  are  untouched  in  Bosnia,  and  that 
is  undoubtedly  true  so  far  as  the  laws  are  concerned. 
But  we  read  in  Brockhaus  under  “Bosnia”:  — 

An  attempt  at  colonization  by  Italian  Tyrolese  in  1885 
was  unsuccessful;  similar  later  experiments,  however,  with 
Wiirttemberg  and  Austrian  peasants  are  prospering  ex- 
ceedingly. 

I ask  myself  as  a Swiss  what  the  Italians  would 
say  if  we  tried  the  same  experiment  with  Zurich 
peasants  in  the  Ticino  districts.  In  any  case,  the  ar- 
tificial grafting  of  a foreign  civilization  is  the  best 
way  to  produce  hatred  and  to  stir  up  the  national 
counter-currents  to  fresh  struggles. 

An  impartial  neutral  will  realize  that  the  read- 
justment of  the  situation  by  the  Congress  of  Ber- 
lin was  bound  to  press  hardly  on  Serbia.  Regarded 
from  the  purely  national  standpoint,  the  Tell-like 
spirit  of  the  Serbs  inspires  us  with  the  same  re- 
spect which  we  pay  to  it  in  the  unification  of  Ger- 
many. From  the  point  of  view  of  reason  and  order, 
however,  all  Serbian  hopes  of  acquiring  Bosnia 
must  be  condemned;  for  in  1909  the  Serbian  Gov- 
ernment, on  the  advice  of  Russia,  declared  itself 
ready  to  recognize  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  as 
final. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

SERBIA  BEFORE  THE  OUTBREAK  OF  WAR 

It  is  strange  that  neutrals  who  came  from  Serbia 
described  the  nation  as  humane  and  on  the  whole 
kindly,  while  we  used  to  believe,  on  the  strength 
of  Austrian  propaganda,  that  we  must  ascribe 
to  the  Serbs  an  especially  bloodthirsty  and  grasp- 
ing character.  The  contradiction  can  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  Serbia  — an  outpost  of  Constan- 
tinople — became  in  a still  more  vital  sense  the 
pivot  of  European  politics  after  the  recent  open 
fusion  of  the  German  Eastern  policy  (Berlin  to 
Bagdad)  with  the  Austrian  Balkan  policy  (Bosnia- 
Sandjak  Novibazar-Salonica). 

I.  Aggressive  Policy  of  Austria 

The  threatening  character  of  Austrian  policy 
towards  Serbia  is  clear  enough.  The  Dalmatian 
wedge,  which  is  driven  between  Serbian  territory 
and  the  Adriatic  and  cuts  off  even  little  Monte- 
negro almost  completely  from  the  sea,  was  broad- 
ened in  1878  by  Andrassy’s  policy,  and  this  policy 
was  consolidated  in  1908  in  spite  of  what  Andrassy 
called  a reverse  (cf.  p.  89) . 

Recently,  in  1912-13,  the  small  agrarian  State 
of  Serbia,  in  great  difficulties  owing  to  Hungary’s 
policy  of  tariffs,  was  finally  thrust  back  from  the 
sea,  as  if  it  was  to  be  forced  to  join  the  economic 
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and  political  coalition  of  the  ambitious  German 
Imperialists.  Even  a commercial  port  was  refused 
to  it.  At  the  same  time,  according  to  Serbian  ac- 
counts, Austria  carried  on  a subversive  propaganda 
in  favour  of  a triple  monarchy  (Austria,  Hungary, 
Greater  Serbia).  The  gains  of  the  Serbian  strug- 
gle in  the  Balkan  War  were  embittered  for  the  vic- 
tor as  they  had  been  in  1878  and  were  eventually 
again  reduced.  And  not  content  with  that,  Aus- 
tria tried,  as  we  have  said,  to  set  up  two  friendly 
strongholds  in  Bulgaria  and  Albania  behind  the 
back  of  her  small  neighbour. 

Though  one  of  them  collapsed,  the  menacing 
interference  of  Austria  still  remained.  The  extra- 
ordinary mission  of  Liman  von  Sanders  and  the 
milliard  war  tax  increased  Serbia’s  apprehensions, 
especially  as  her  counter-protection,  the  Balkan 
League,  broke  up  owing  to  Austrian  intervention. 
As  the  pro-German  Giolitti,  and  Tittoni  too,  re- 
vealed later,  Austria  made  several  efforts  from 
1912  onwards  to  invade  Serbia  or  to  crush  her  in 
other  ways.  All  this  was  bound  to  arouse  anxiety 
and  hatred  in  her  small  neighbour. 

2.  The  Narodna  Odbrana 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  Serbian  Government  entirely  to  sup- 
press the  activity  of  the  patriotic  union  “Narodna 
Odbrana.”  Austria’s  attempt  to  ascribe  to  this 
union  the  intention  of  separating  Serbian  terri- 
tories from  Austria  was  a failure.  Similarly  the 
Austrian  “Memorandum  on  Serbian  Propaganda” 
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lapses  into  gross  misrepresentations.  What  im- 
partial neutral,  for  instance,  will  find  fault  when 
he  reads  in  the  “Memorandum”  that  the  Narodna 
Odbrana  had  made  military  preparations  for  the 
desired  (?  !)  war  against  Austria  in  so  far  that 
Serbian  emissaries  or  spies  were  entrusted  with  the 
destruction  of  enemy  communications,  etc.,  in  the 
event  of  war  breaking  out?  The  Central  Powers 
also  kept  such  emissaries.  One  of  these  gentlemen, 
a German  by  birth,  was  arrested  in  Geneva  and 
condemned  because,  as  he  lived  on  the  frontier, 
he  had  undertaken  to  carry  out  these  functions 
in  France  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
Germany  and  France. 

Also  the  charge  in  the  “Memorandum”  that 
“the  Comitadjis  were  instructed  in  shooting  and 
bombing,  in  mine-laying  and  the  blowing  up  of 
railway  bridges,”  etc.,  has  no  force,  seeing  that 
even  mighty  Germany  tried  to  make  the  fullest 
use  of  her  national  forces  by  means  of  the  “Ju- 
gendwehr”  and  similar  organizations.  All  honour 
to  the  small  threatened  State,  which  did  not  aban- 
don itself  like  a coward  to  its  powerful  neighbour 
under  the  excuse  of  its  weakness.  Certainly  vari- 
ous individuals  of  the  Narodna  Odbrana  went  too 
far  in  their  not  unreasonable  hatred  of  Austria; 
their  action  was  disapproved  of  generally,  even 
by  the  Serbian  Government.  But  could  that 
Government  be  expected  to  stifle  every  national 
movement  among  the  Serbs,  whilst  imperialist 
tendencies  in  Germany  were  in  full  blast,  and  even 
the  more  moderate  amongst  the  Germans,  in  view 
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of  the  possible  blockade  of  Germany  at  sea,  had 
been  glancing  covetously  towards  the  East  ever 
since  the  Morocco  affair  — at  a time,  too,  when 
Austrian  policy  was  openly  anti-Serbian  and  the 
situation  in  the  Balkans  was  assuming  a form 
which  was  threatening  to  Serbia? 

3.  Austrian  Propaganda  in  Russia 

Austria  kept  up  a subversive  propaganda  in 
Russia  too.  For  the  “Polish  Legions”  were  es- 
tablished before  the  outbreak  of  war  with  an  eye 
to  its  possibility.  Again  a pro-Austrian  Pole  pub- 
lished the  following  admission  in  a neutral  paper 
( Basler  Nachrichten,  1916,  No.  304):  — 

Among  her  schemes  of  defence  against  Russia  in  Eastern 
Galicia,  Austria  created  a centre  of  Ruthenian  Irredenta 
in  order  if  necessary  to  cause  a revolt  in  the  richest  Rus- 
sian provinces  through  the  political  ideal  of  a free  Ukraine. 
The  Ukrainian  natives  of  Galicia  were  to  set  fire  to  Russia’s 
granaries,  carry  the  torch  of  a national  movement  through 
all  Southern  Russia,  and  strike  at  the  Russian  Empire  at 
its  most  vulnerable  spot,  the  Black  Sea  districts. 

The  well-known  Pan-German  publicist  Dr.  Paul 
Rohrbach  also  admits  the  fact  of  Austrian  agi- 
tation before  the  outbreak  of  war:  “And  the 
Ukraine  movement  also  received  increased  power 
and  stimulus  from  Austrian  Galicia.”  (“Russische 
Selbstzeugnisse,”  p.  8.) 

We  may  recognize  that  this  Austrian  propa- 
ganda produced  no  outbreak  of  violence  in  Russia, 
as  the  Serbian  propaganda  did  in  Bosnia:  but  we 
must  also  bear  in  mind  that  Russia  never  gave  Aus- 
tria the  slightest  excuse  for  it.  Her  policy  towards 
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Austria  was  always  one  of  yielding  (the  Congress  of 
Berlin,  1878;  Annexation  of  Bosnia,  1909;  Albania 
with  a German  Prince,  1913),  until  in  1914  Aus- 
tria’s attempt  to  crush  Serbia  filled  up  the  cup. 

4.  Serajevo 

We  can  assume  that  it  was  only  hatred,  and  in 
no  way  the  desire  to  separate  Bosnia  from  Aus- 
tria, that  induced  some  Serbians  to  support  the 
deplorable  murder.  For  no  State  yields  up  terri- 
tory on  the  ground  of  mere  attempts  at  murder. 
Moreover,  the  “Memorandum”  says  that  the 
murderers  carried  cyanide  of  potassium  on  them 
to  take  their  own  lives  after  carrying  out  their 
attack.  As  the  tracks  which  led  back  to  Serbia 
were  to  have  been  obliterated  by  this  means,  the 
object  of  the  crime  cannot  possibly  have  been 
to  throw  a spark  into  the  international  powder 
barrel  and  separate  Bosnia  by  the  “desired  (!)” 
world  war. 

Besides,  Serbia  was  surprised  by  the  war,  for 
we  read,  for  instance,  on  the  26th  July,  1914,  in 
the  B aster  Nachrichten:  — 

The  Serbian  Chief  of  Staff  Putnik,  who  was  on  his  way 
back  from  a Styrian  cure,  was  arrested  in  Hungary.1 

And  later  again  a student  of  Serbian  affairs 
wrote  in  a Swiss  paper  (B.N.  168):  — 


1 The  Austrian  Government  subsequently  had  the  wisdom  to 
release  Putnik.  Fortunately!  For  to  arrest  the  enemy’s  Chief  of 
Staff  two  days  before  the  declaration  of  war  is  a breach  of  inter- 
national law  most  dishonouring  to  the  nation  which  is  guilty  of  it. 
Such  an  action  is  distressingly  like  theft. 
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The  medical  stores  were  almost  exhausted  in  the  two 
wars  in  1912-1913,  and  new  stores  were  just  being  collected 
when  the  staff  were  surprised  by  the  war  of  1914.  There 
was  great  lack  of  medical  stores,  etc. 

Many  similar  statements  appeared  in  the  neu- 
tral press. 

Must  a political  assassination  be  stamped  as 
murder  under  all  circumstances,  and  can  it  only 
be  atoned  for  by  the  crushing  of  a whole  people? 
We  will  go  more  fully  into  the  question;  here  we 
will  only  note  that  two  attempts  were  made  on  the 
life  of  the  Emperor  William  I and  two  on  Bismarck. 
Though  these  four  cases  did  not  end  fatally,  the 
intention  to  kill  was  there  all  the  same.  Are  we 
therefore  to  pass  sentence  of  death  on  the  German 
people?  By  no  means,  any  more  than  on  the  Serbs! 
For  just  as  political  crimes  diminished  in  Germany 
when  more  orderly  times  arrived,  so  also  Serbian 
political  passions  would  have  quieted  down. 

5.  Kragujevatz 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  private  prop- 
aganda of  the  Central  Powers  tried  very  naively 
to  incriminate  the  Serbian  Government  in  the 
Serajevo  crime  by  referring  to  the  use  of  bombs 
from  Kragujevatz.  But  it  is  these  bombs  that 
exonerate  the  Government.  “The  tracks  which 
led  back  to  Serbia  were  to  have  been  obliterated,” 
as  the  “Memorandum”  says;  and  if  so,  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  the  Serbian  Government  to 
prepare  special  bombs  differing  from  the  standard 
products  of  the  arsenal.  The  case  is  different  with 
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individuals,  who,  in  so  far  as  they  had  connections 
with  a State  munition  factory,  could  more  easily 
get  possession  of  Government  bombs  than  manu- 
facture their  own. 

6.  Idea  of  a Triple  Monarchy 

Before  I close  the  Serbian  case,  I should  like 
to  mention  shortly  a remarkable  despatch.  When 
the  Central  Powers  thought  they  had  won,  when 
they  were  pushing  the  Russians  back  after  the 
inroad  into  the  Carpathians,  and  when  Bulgaria 
was  on  the  point  of  attacking  Serbia,  readers  of 
the  papers  found  the  following  unofficial  despatch 
from  Sofia  (B.N.  454):  — 

It  is  reported  from  Nish  that  the  Serbian  National  Party, 
which  on  the  outbreak  of  war  dissolved  more  or  less  volun- 
tarily, has  reconstituted  itself  with  the  old  programme,  viz., 
the  realization  of  its  greater  Serbian  ideals  in  the  framework 
of  a triple  monarchy  with  Austria-Hungary.  The  party  is 
publishing  a new  organ  with  the  title  of  “Greater  Serbia.” 

It  is  quite  impossible  that  the  idea  of  a triple 
monarchy  (Austria,  Hungary,  Serbia),  which  ac- 
cording to  the  despatch  existed  before  the  war  on 
Serbian  soil,  was  really  the  fruit  of  Serbian  minds. 
We  are  therefore  driven  to  conjecture  that  it  was 
a case  of  outside  inspiration  by  Austria  in  order 
to  complete  her  Eastern  policy,  which  even  before 
the  war  was  in  active  preparation.  Such  inspira- 
tion might  have  been  logically  justified  at  the  time 
of  the  weak  and  thoroughly  rotten  Obrenovitch, 
but  not  since  the  patriotic  Karageorgevitch  dy- 
nasty stood  at  the  head  of  the  modest,  but  heroic 
and  glorious  peasant  population  of  Serbia. 


CHAPTER  IX 
THE  OUTBREAK  OF  WAR 


Part  I.  The  Austro-Serbian  Dispute 

I . The  Official  Documents  of  the  Belligerent  Nations 

In  various  good  books  — among  which  I regard 
that  of  the  distinguished  American  jurist  Dr. 
James  M.  Beck  as  the  best 1 — it  has  been  proved 
in  detail,  on  the  strength  of  the  official  documents 
published  by  the  various  belligerents,  that  not 
only  did  Germany  and  Austria  desire  and  initiate 
the  world  war  in  1914,  but  that  the  Entente  Powers 
made  the  most  desperate  efforts  up  to  the  last 
minute  to  keep  the  peace.  We  are  given  a detailed 
and  unprejudiced  picture  of  how  Austria  made  it 
impossible  for  the  Powers  who  were  interested 
in  maintaining  the  status  quo  in  the  Balkans  to 
discuss  her  ultimatum  to  Serbia,  until  the  time 
limit  for  Serbia’s  answer  was  past.  It  is  further 
shown  how  afterwards  Austria,  in  union  with  Ger- 
many, evaded  any  discussion  of  the  subject  until 
Russia  mobilized,  provoked  by  the  previous  Aus- 

1 The  Evidence  in  the  Case.  An  examination  into  moral  respon- 
sibility for  the  war  of  1914  on  the  basis  of  the  diplomatic  docu- 
ments of  England,  Germany,  Russia,  France,  and  Belgium,  by 
James  M.  Beck,  Doctor  of  Laws,  formerly  Assistant  to  the  Public 
Prosecutor  in  the  United  States  of  America;  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Joseph  Choate,  formerly  American  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain.  The  author  has  German,  German-Swiss,  and  British  fore- 
bears, knows  Germany  well,  and  greatly  admires  her. 
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trian  mobilization  — not  only  against  Serbia,  but 
also  against  Russia  as  well  as  by  the  extremely 
intransigent  attitude  of  the  Central  Powers,  which 
threatened  vital  Russian  interests.  Thereupon 
Germany  declared  herself  justified  in  declaring 
war  on  Russia,  and  the  world  was  in  flames.  That, 
in  the  fewest  words,  was  the  beginning  of  the  world 
war,  as  is  already  established  by  the  investigation 
of  international  history. 

It  is  also  shown  how  Austria,  shortly  before  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  lulled  Russia  and  France 
into  security  by  false  statements;  just  as  Ger- 
many,  half  an  hour  before  her  violation  of  Belgian 
neutrality,  made  the  most  soothing  declarations 
in  Brussels  by  the  mouth  of  her  military  attache. 
Every  one  again  agrees,  on  the  strength  of  these 
diplomatic  documents,  that  the  representatives 
of  Germany  repeatedly  refused  to  leave  behind 
any  copy  of  the  text  of  certain  important  notes 
which  they  had  delivered  on  the  instructions  of 
their  Government  — a step  which,  to  say  the 
least,  does  not  inspire  confidence. 

It  is  proved  that  Russia  was  prepared  to  offer 
guarantees  to  Austria  for  Serbian  tranquillity,  if 
Austria  would  renounce  military  operations  against 
Serbia.  Unfortunately  German  and  Austrian  prop- 
aganda ignores  these  guarantees. 

It  is  further  shown  that  Russia  bound  herself 
to  stop  her  military  preparations  (without  a cor- 
responding assurance  from  Germany  and  Austria) 
provided  Austria  would  declare  herself  ready  to 
omit  those  claims  in  her  ultimatum  which  were 
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inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  Serbia’s  sov- 
ereign rights.”  This  is  another  guarantee  of  which 
German  and  Austrian  propaganda  apparently 
knows  nothing. 

Further,  we  see  how  the  Entente  Powers  still 
worked  for  peace  after  Austria  had  already  de- 
clared war  on  Serbia:  England  proposed  that  Aus- 
tria should  occupy  Northern  Serbia  and  Belgrade 
and  regard  them  as  a pledge  for  a favourable  issue 
to  the  negotiations.  The  Serbian  army  was  to 
retire  without  fighting,  until  the  Powers  had  agreed 
as  to  the  guarantees  which  were  necessary  to 
satisfy  Austria  on  the  one  side  and  Russia  and 
Italy  on  the  other.  This  is  another  proof  of  the 
Entente’s  love  of  peace  about  the  important  de- 
tails of  which  the  German  White  Book  is  entirely 
silent. 

In  the  matter  of  Belgium  we  are  shown  the 
absurd  inconsistency  of  Germany.  In  1911,  at 
the  time  of  the  Morocco  crisis,  she  refused  to  give 
a public  declaration  of  neutrality  on  the  ground 
that  such  a declaration  would  in  case  of  war  divert 
the  French  troops  from  the  Belgian  frontier  and 
concentrate  them  on  the  German  front.  Three 
years  later  she  made  use  of  this  very  diffusion  of 
the  French  armies  on  the  Belgian  frontier,  which 
she  had  desired,  to  excuse  her  criminal  violation 
of  Belgian  neutrality.  How  is  one  to  satisfy  such  ! 
an  evil  neighbour? 

Much  more  of  the  greatest  historical  impor-  < 
tance  is  proved  on  the  strength  of  these  diplo- 
matic documents.  In  no  previous  war  were  the 
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official  data,  on  which  history  must  be  based,  pub- 
lished so  quickly  or  in  such  quantity.  The  proof 
of  guilt  has  long  been  sufficiently  established, 
firmly  and  incontestably. 

Nevertheless  it  is  not  yet  universally  acknowl- 
edged even  now;  the  evidence  is  drawn  from  the 
documents  of  all  the  nations,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  narrow  Pan-Germans  most  of  these  lack  the 
quickening  spirit  — German  truth. 

In  what  follows,  therefore,  we  shall  rely  wholly 
on  German  documents  and  show  shortly  that  Ger- 
man propaganda  leads  us  to  the  same  result  as 
the  writer  of  “J ’accuse”  and  other  authors  who 
base  their  reasoning  on  the  documents  of  all  the 
belligerents. 

2.  The  Austrian  Ultimatum 

Although  Austria  knew  that  “military  action 
against  Serbia  might  bring  Russia  on  to  the  scene” 
(White  Book),  she  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Serbia 
which  was  equivalent  to  a declaration  of  war  as 
regards  the  notorious  points  4,  5,  and  6.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  these  three  points  would  have  laid 
Serbia  defenceless  at  the  feet  of  Austria.  Serbia 
answered  in  the  humblest  way,  but  permitted  her- 
self certain  reservations  in  those  three  demands. 

We  may  show  the  outrageous  character  of  the 
three  points  shortly  as  follows : — 

Point  4.  The  ultimatum:  — 

The  Serbian  Government  shall  undertake  to  eliminate 
from  the  military  service,  and  from  the  administration  in 
general,  all  officers  and  functionaries  guilty  of  propaganda 
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against  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  whose  names 
and  deeds  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  reserve  to 
themselves  the  right  of  communicating  to  the  Royal  Gov- 
ment. 

Serbia’s  answer:  — 

The  Royal  Government  is  ready  to  dismiss  those  officers 
and  officials  from  the  military  and  civil  services  in  regard 
to  whom  it  has  been  proved  by  judicial  investigation  that 
they  have  been  guilty  of  actions  against  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy;  it  expects  that 
the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  will  communicate  to 
it  for  the  purpose  of  starting  the  investigation  the  names  of 
these  officers  and  officials  and  the  acts  with  which  they  have 
been  charged. 

Austrian  conclusion : — 

By  promising  the  dismissal  from  the  military  and  civil 
services  of  those  officers  and  officials  who  are  found  guilty 
by  judicial  procedure,  the  Serbian  Government  limits  its 
assent  to  those  cases  in  which  these  persons  have  been 
charged  with  a crime  according  to  the  statutory  code.  As, 
however,  we  demand  the  removal  of  such  officers  and  offi- 
cials as  indulge  in  a propaganda  hostile  to  the  Monarchy, 
which  is  generally  not  punishable  in  Serbia,  our  demands 
have  not  been  fulfilled  in  this  point. 

Here  the  Austrian  Government  is  practising  a 
deception,  as  it  wilfully  ignores  Serbia’s  willing- 
ness, expressed  elsewhere,  to  undertake  a revision 
of  the  Press  laws,  whereby  “the  incitement  to 
hatred  of,  and  contempt  for,  the  Monarchy  is  to 
be  most  severely  punished,  as  well  as  every  publi- 
cation whose  general  tendency  is  directed  against 
the  territorial  integrity  of  Austria-Hungary.” 
(White  Book,  Annex  i.) 

Serbia  even  bound  herself,  according  to  the 
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White  Book,  without  any  demand  from  Austria, 
to  carry  out  a corresponding  revision  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  declared  herself  ready  to  enter  into 
further  negotiations.  Where  a State  shows  so 
openly  its  readiness  to  amend  its  Constitution  and 
laws,  its  neighbour  has  no  right  to  put  forward 
gaps  in  the  laws,  which  may  possibly  remain,  as 
a reason  for  immediate  action.  By  her  proposed 
medieval  procedure  Austria  would  have  been  in 
a position  to  substitute  a more  pliable  individual 
for  every  patriotic  official  who  might  have  op- 
posed her  Eastern  policy.  Serbia  would  have  had 
to  accept,  without  question  or  criticism,  the  evi- 
dence furnished  by  Austria  and  the  guilt  of  the 
accused.  Verily  a black  reactionary  demand  which 
shows  unmistakably  what  Austria  was  aiming  at. 

Point  5.  The  ultimatum  demanded  that  the 
Serbian  Government  should  bind  itself  “to  accept 
the  cooperation  in  Serbia  of  officials  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  for  the  suppression  of  the 
subversive  movement  directed  against  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  the  Monarchy.” 

Serbia  answered  that  she  was  willing  to  accept 
every  cooperation  of  officials  of  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment on  Serbian  territory  “which  is  consistent 
with  international  law  and  criminal  law,  as  well 
as  with  friendly  and  neighbourly  relations.” 

Austria  concluded:  “ International  law  and  crim- 
inal law  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question;  it 
is  purely  a question  of  the  supervision  of  political 
offences  within  the  state  if  rein  staatspolizeilicher 
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Natur ’),  to_.be  solved  by  way  of  a special  agree- 
ment.” 

Whilst  Austria  here  admitted  that  her  note 
needed  further  negotiations  on  this  point  at  least, 
she  at  the  same  time  made  them  impossible  by 
breaking  off  diplomatic  relations  without  explana- 
tion and  by  declaring  war  immediately  afterwards, 
although  Serbia  declared  herself  ready  for  any 
and  every  form  of  further  negotiation.  (White 
Book.)  An  ultimatum  which  must  be  accepted 
without  reservation,  to  which,  however,  after  ac- 
ceptance, special  agreements  are  to  be  attached,  is 
like  the  proverbial  pig  in  a poke.  It  is  equivalent 
to  a declaration  of  war. 

Point  6.  The  ultimatum  demanded  that  the 
Serbian  Government  should  bind  itself  “to  take 
judicial  proceedings  against  accessories  to  the  plot 
of  the  28th  June  who  are  on  Serbian  territory. 
Delegates  of  the  Austrian  Government  will  take 
part  in  the  investigation  relating  thereto.” 

Serbia  “cannot  accept,  as  this  is  a violation  of 
the  Constitution  and  of  the  law  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure.” 

Austria  concluded:  “It  did  not  occur  to  us  to 
demand  that  Austrian  officials  should  participate 
in  the  procedure  of  the  Serbian  courts:  they  were 
to  cooperate  only  in  the  preliminary  investiga- 
tions by  the  Serbian  police.”  She  then  points  to 
the  difference  between  “recherches”  and  “enquete 
judiciaire.” 

Here  again,  therefore,  Austria  had  expressed  her- 
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self  too  shortly  and  inexactly  for  so  serious  a de- 
marche; this  demand  could  not  be  answered  by  a 
simple  Yes  or  No,  and  was  not,  therefore,  compat- 
ible with  the  form  of  an  ultimatum.  Serbia  ac- 
cepted all  the  other  points  — correctly,  even  hum- 
bly! Austria  cannot  deny  that,  from  the  first,  the 
real  object  of  her  ultimatum  was  to  produce  war 
with  Serbia.  For  she  sent  a note  which  coidd  not 
possibly  be  accepted  without  further  negotiations,  but 
precluded  negotiations  by  breaking  off  diplomatic 
relations  and  declaring  war.  Count  Tisza  prepared 
the  mass  of  the  people  for  the  rigour  of  coming 
events;  for  even  before  the  Serbian  answer  ar- 
rived, he  declared  that  there  was  only  one  alterna- 
tive between  Serbia  and  Austria;  further  nego- 
tiations were  out  of  the  question.  (B.N.,  25th  July, 
1914.)  The  “either”  was  the  complete  and  abso- 
lute crushing  of  Serbia  (that  can  be  seen  from  the 
contents  of  the  note  and  Austria’s  efforts  to  avoid 
a conference);  this  was  the  keystone  of  German 
Eastern  policy.  And  the  “or”  was  war  — that 
is  to  say,  the  same  thing. 

That  this  “short  shrift  to  Serbia”  was  the  Aus- 
trian plan,  is  confirmed  by  the  German  White 
Book:  “Serbia,”  it  explains,  “though  complying 
in  some  points  with  the  conditions  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  yet  showed  in  all  essentials  an  unmis- 
takable endeavour  to  evade  the  just  demands  of 
the  Monarchy  by  procrastination  and  by  suggest- 
ing fresh  negotiations.” 

It  establishes,  too,  with  approval  that  Austria, 
after  receipt  of  the  answer,  immediately  broke 
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off  diplomatic  relations  with  Serbia.  And  then, 
obviously  embarrassed,  after  some  loose  talk,  it 
curtly  describes  the  giant’s  declaration  of  war  on 
the  dwarf  as  a fait  accompli:  “From  this  moment 
[the  breaking-off  of  diplomatic  relations]  Austria 
was  in  fact  in  a state  of  war  with  Serbia,  which  it 
proclaimed  officially  on  the  28th  July  by  declaring 
war.” 

How  the  absolute  crushing  of  Serbia,  which 
necessarily  involved  a menace  to  the  Powers  in- 
terested in  maintaining  the  status  quo  in  the  Bal- 
kans, can  be  described  as  a “just  demand,”  re- 
mains unintelligible  to  neutrals  — all  the  more  as 
Austria  was  not  without  responsibility  for  Ser- 
bian hatred  of  her. 

3.  Refusal  of  a Conference 

Serbia,  as  we  read  in  the  White  Book,  offered 
to  submit  to  the  decisions  of  the  Peace  Conference 
at  The  Hague  — a proposal  which  met  with  assent 
from  all  the  Powers  except  Germany  and  Austria. 
Russia  especially  supported  the  idea. 1 

England,  too,  repeatedly  supported  the  idea  of 
international  mediation.  Germany  and  Austria, 
however,  declared  the  Austro-Serbian  quarrel  to 
be  local,  in  spite  of  its  exceptional  and  interna- 
tional character,  and  regarded  it  as  beneath  the 
dignity  of  Austria  to  admit  any  intervention  by  a 
third  party. 

1 The  Czar’s  telegram  on  this  subject  is  missing  in  the  White 
Book,  but  Herr  von  Bethmann  felt  compelled  afterwards  to  admit 
its  existence. 
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“From  the  very  beginning  of  the  conflict  we 
took  up  the  attitude  that  it  was  a question  for 
Austria,  who  would  have  to  settle  the  matter  with 
Serbia  alone.  We  used  every  effort,  therefore,  to 
localize  the  war.  . . . [Observe:  to  “localize,”  not 
to  “avoid.”]  We  emphatically  took  the  posi- 
tion that  no  civilized  country  possessed  the  right  to 
stay  the  arm  of  Austria  in  this  struggle  with  bar- 
barism and  political  crime,  and  to  shield  the  Ser- 
bians [i.e. , the  whole  nation!]  against  their  just 
punishment.  ...”  Germany  would  have  done  bet- 
ter to  take  the  position  that  a great  Power  — 
Austria  — should  refrain  from  a policy  of  sup- 
pression towards  a small  neighbour,  since  a policy 
based  on  hostility  is  bound  to  produce  resentment 
and  disagreeable  incidents,  which  in  a small  State 
are  the  more  likely  to  degenerate  into  assassina- 
tion, as  weakness  causes  fury. 

“In  answer  to  our  declaration  that  the  German 
Government  desired  and  aimed  at  a localization 
of  the  conflict  ...”  That  is,  with  a view  to  the 
achievement  of  the  Berlin-Bagdad  scheme,  of 
which  German  Imperialists  were  dreaming  even 
before  the  outbreak  of  war.  Austria’s  plan  after 
1913  — not  1914  — for  a friendly  Greater  Bul- 
garia as  an  adjunct  to  a friendly  Turkey  presup- 
poses that  the  autonomy  of  the  intervening  Ser- 
bian territory  should  sooner  or  later  be  outraged. 
That  this  was  so,  is  confirmed  by  the  behaviour 
of  the  Central  Powers  in  1914,  when  they  avoided 
all  open  expression  of  their  intentions. 

“Meanwhile  we  had  endeavoured  to  localize 
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the  conflict  by  the  most  emphatic  steps  ...”  in- 
stead of  allaying  the  uneasiness  of  the  neighbour- 
ing States  Russia  and  Italy  by  an  explanation 
of  the  pressing  question  to  what  extent  and  for 
what  period  Austria  intended  to  occupy  Serbia. 
The  explanation  was  absolutely  necessary  in  con- 
sequence of  the  menace  to  the  status  quo. 

“Austria-Hungary  having  promised  to  consider 
the  Russian  interests  by  disclaiming  any  terri- 
torial aspirations  — a great  concession  on  the  part 
of  a State  engaged  In  war  — should  therefore  be 
permitted  to  settle  its  affairs  with  Serbia  alone.” 
The  German  Government  knew  perfectly  well 
that  independence  was  not  guaranteed  by  the 
assurance  of  territorial  integrity,  for  in  the  case 
of  Belgium  she  definitely  guaranteed  “territorial 
integrity  and  independence.”  (Cf.  the  Chancellor’s 
speech  of  the  4th  August.)  The  independence 
of  Serbia  was  as  important  for  Russia  and  Italy 
as  her  territorial  integrity. 

“We  could  not,  however,  in  view  of  the  vital 
interests  which  were  at  stake,  advise  Austria- 
Hungary  to  take  up  a yielding  attitude  not  com- 
patible with  her  dignity  nor  deny  her  our  assis- 
tance in  this  serious  crisis.”  Austria’s  interests 
were  vital  and  legitimate  — Russia  and  Italy  ad- 
mitted that;  but  the  route  on  which  the  Central 
States  embarked  was  definitely  imperialistic  and 
therefore  reprehensible.  It  is  incomprehensible  how 
German  propaganda  can  declare  that  a yielding 
attitude  on  the  part  of  Austria  in  the  interests  of 
European  peace  would  have  been  incompatible 
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with  Austrian  dignity.  One  would  suppose  it  to 
be  far  more  undignified  to  embark  upon  so  adven- 
turous a course. 

“We  declared  in  regard  to  this  proposal  that 
we  could  not,  however  much  we  approved  the 
idea,  participate  in  such  a conference,  as  we  could 
not  call  Austria  in  her  dispute  with  Serbia  before 
a European  tribunal.”  Again  this  false  Austro- 
Prussian  idea  of  the  dignity  of  a great  Power,  or 
rather  the  concealment  of  imperialist  aims  under 
an  untenable  idea. 

Only  absolute  confidence  in  a quick  and  deci- 
sive victory  and  in  the  speedy  attainment  of  world- 
dominion  — the  confidence  which  manifested  it- 
self at  the  outbreak  of  war  in  the  leading  German 
papers  and  in  the  innumerable  lucubrations  of 
divers  German  pompous  nonentities  — could  start 
a world  conflagration  and  then  defend  it  by  such 
feeble  catchwords  as  “Austrian  dignity”  and 
“localization  of  the  conflict.”  The  well-known 
pretence  of  foreign  aggression  served  at  first  to 
force  the  natural  opposition  to  the  war  into  the 
background:  and  later  on,  it  was  confidently  an- 
ticipated, the  intoxication  of  victory  and  the 
achievement  of  world-dominion  would  conceal  the 
lack  of  reasons  for  war. 

What  is  meant  by  “localization”? 

Did  England  and  Belgium  describe  their  Congo 
Agreement  of  1894  as  “local,”  when  Germany  and 
France  intervened?  Not  at  all;  they  gave  way; 
and  yet  the  Agreement  was  a private  deal.  Did 
Russia  describe  the  apportionment  of  the  fruits 
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of  her  victory  over  Turkey  in  1878  as  of  only 
‘‘local  import,”  when  Austria  called  Russia  before 
the  Berlin  Tribunal?  Certainly  not!  And,  what 
is  more,  the  victor  did  not  think  it  incompatible 
with  his  dignity  to  appear  before  the  Congress, 
although  the  Powers  had,  from  the  first,  refused 
to  participate  in  liberating  the  Balkan  peoples 
from  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  had  watched  the  Rus- 
sian sacrifices  with  folded  arms.  Russia  would 
have  been  far  better  justified  in  refusing  the  Con- 
ference in  1878,  on  the  strength  of  those  burdens 
which  she  had  borne  alone,  than  Austria  was  in 
1914.  Correctly  and  impartially  speaking,  every 
conflict  between  two  States  loses  its  local  charac- 
ter as  soon  as  the  neighbours,  especially  if  they 
are  great  Powers,  announce  their  interest  in  the 
issue.  If,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  disputants  for- 
bids the  interference  of  a third  party,  he  clearly 
shows  a presumptuous  and  bellicose  spirit.  It  is 
especially  so  if,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Central  Powers 
in  this  incident,  no  relevant  evidence  can  be  pro- 
duced of  the  evil  intentions  of  their  neighbours 
(cf.  pp.  43-64),  while  they  on  their  part  manifest 
an  extreme  imperialism  (cf.  pp.  12-23). 

What  is  meant  by  “dignity”? 

Was  it  “dignified”  for  Austria-Hungary  to  let 
the  Russians,  Serbs,  and  Roumanians  defeat  the 
Turks  in  1877,  and  then  to  snatch  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  from  the  weakened  conquerors  — that 
is  to  say,  to  frustrate  the  most  essential  purpose 
of  the  war,  which  was  the  liberation  of  those  ter- 
ritories? Again,  where  is  the  dignity  of  a civil- 
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ized  great  Power,  when  it  dare  not  summon  its 
Parliament  at  a critical  time  owing  to  its  aggres- 
sive policy,  when  it  sees  itself  obliged  in  a time 
of  crisis  to  condemn  a considerable  number  of  its 
members  of  Parliament  to  the  gallows,  as  Austria 
has  executed  Czech,  Bosnian,  and  Italian  patriots 
and  representatives  of  the  people?  Again,  is  it 
'‘dignified,”  when  the  plenipotentiary  of  a great 
Power  in  a neutral  country  tries  by  bribery  to 
produce  acts  of  violence  and  is  turned  out  by  his 
hosts,  as  Dr.  Dumba  was?  And  finally  was  it 
compatible  with  Austrian  dignity  to  make  even 
neutrals  suffer  under  the  burden  of  a world  war, 
when  she  could  have  hoped,  with  far  greater 
confidence,  to  realize  legitimate  aims  through  the 
Conference?  The  justice  of  these  aims  was  uni- 
versally recognized.  The  Red  Book  has  to  admit 
that  Sazonov  stated:  “Austria’s  object  is  an  en- 
tirely legitimate  one,  but  the  method,  by  appeal 
to  arms,  is  not  the  surest  way  of  attaining  it.” 

As  no  State  had  taken  preparatory  steps  for 
mobilization  at  that  time,  it  would  have  been 
possible  quietly  to  carry  on  negotiations.  The 
Powers^  which  felt  themselves  threatened  by 
Austria’s  action  would  have  learnt  at  the  Con- 
ference how  far  Austria  would  go,  and  Germany’s 
signature  — the  essential  point  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness—would  have  given  them  a guarantee  that 
the  military  pressure  on  Serbia,  in  so  far  as  it  had 
to  be  applied  at  all,  would  be  limited  in  point  of 
time.  If  Serbia  had  on  the  present  occasion  es- 
caped the  threatened  “criminal  trial”  owing  to 
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the  Conference,  the  Serbian  Government,  in  its 
own  interest,  would  have  done  its  utmost  to  con- 
vert Austria’s  hostility  into  friendship,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a later  military  attack. 
For  the  Powers  would  have  fixed  the  conditions 
and  the  date  on  which,  if  necessary,  such  an  attack 
might  take  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Austrian  Government 
could  scarcely  seriously  assume  that  its  murder- 
ous “punitive  expedition,”  the  indefinite  charac- 
ter of  which  was  bound  inevitably  to  increase  Ser- 
bian hatred,  would  improve  the  situation.  It  knew 
that  its  plan  for  the  indiscriminate  punishment 
of  a whole  nation  for  the  crime  of  individuals 
would  meet  with  the  disapproval  of  neutrals,  and 
must  rouse  the  Serbs  to  blind  fury.  A virile  race, 
whose  temper  has  been  roused  by  two  wars  and 
the  menacing  policy  of  a powerful  neighbour,  may 
show  heroism  under  such  gross  injustice,  but  cer- 
tainly not  calm  reason.  For  the  thirst  for  revenge 
is  added  as  a fresh  incentive  to  increased  political 
hatred:  when  a man  knows  that  his  nearest  and 
dearest  have  been  miserably  lost  or  killed  in  what 
was  obviously  a war  of  conquest,  he  will  readily 
find  weapons  to  avenge  them  on  the  guilty  au- 
thors of  their  misery.  Every  war  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  attempts  at  assassination;  why  should 
the  Austro-Serbian  War  have  the  opposite  effect? 

A conference,  therefore,  would  have  been  far 
more  likely  to  bring  Austria  peace  and  quiet  than 
an  appeal  to  arms. 

But  Austria  clearly  did  not  want  peace  and 
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quiet,  but  increased  power — the  realization  of  her 
Eastern  policy. 

4.  The  First  Falsification  of  History 

The  German  White  Book  showed  some  embar- 
rassment in  reproducing  the  Austrian  declaration 
of  war  on  Serbia.  Austria  herself  went  further: 
she  actually  thought  it  necessary  to  misrepresent 
the  facts,  as  if  the  declaration  of  war  had  only 
occurred  after  Serbia  had  begun  hostilities.  When 
England  made  an  attempt  at  mediation,  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador  in  Vienna  replied  to  the  Chan- 
cellor: — 

Count  Berchtold  requests  me  to  express  to  Your  Excel- 
lency his  thanks  for  the  communication  of  the  English  medi- 
ation proposal.  He  states,  however,  that  after  the  opening 
of  hostilities  by  Serbia  and  the  subsequent  declaration  of 
war,  England’s  step  appears  belated. 

Count  Berchtold  did  not  dare  to  refuse  the 
English  proposal  point  blank  without  putting  the 
responsibility  on  Serbia.1  He  obviously  hoped  to 
keep  England  neutral  by  arousing  feeling  against 
Serbia;  similarly  he  wanted  to  reconcile  peace- 
loving  circles  in  Austria  to  the  declaration  of  war 
on  Serbia.  But  as  a matter  of  fact  the  opening  of 
hostilities  proceeded  from  Austria  herself,  as  we 
discovered  from  the  neutral  press  at  the  time:  — 

1 The  reasons  given  by  Austria  for  the  opening  of  hostilities 
were  inadequate.  For  Austria  had  not  submitted  the  incriminating 
documents  either  to  the  Serbian  or  to  a neutral  Government;  the 
documents  incriminated  Serbian  individuals,  but  not  the  Govern- 
ment, and  Austria’s  attempt  to  prove  that  these  individuals  were 
aiming  at  the  separation  of  Bosnia  was  unsuccessful. 
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Hostilities  on  the  Austro-Serbian  frontier  have  been 
opened  by  Austrian  troops  invading  Serbia  at  Mitrovitz 
cn  the  Save.  The  Serbians  are  retreating.  (B.N.  of  the 
28th  July,  1914.) 

The  analogous  Austrian  assertion  that  Serbia 
had  already  ordered  mobilization  before  deliver- 
ing the  answer  to  the  Austrian  ultimatum  has 
never  been  proved  either.  According  to  the  neu- 
tral press,  Austrian  as  well  as  Serbian  mobiliza- 
tion took  place  after  the  rupture  of  relations:  no 
doubt,  it  is  nevertheless  possible  that  preparations 
were  made  on  both  sides  after  the  delivery  of  the 
Austrian  note.1 

This  assertion  on  the  part  of  Austria,  too,  must 
be  regarded  as  a misrepresentation,  for  Austria  gave 
as  her  reason  for  breaking  off  diplomatic  relations 
not  the  supposed  mobilization,  but  merely  the  “ pro- 
crastinating” answer  of  the  Serbian  Government. 
The  question  of  premature  mobilization  is  in  any  case 
unimportant  (especially  as  it  was  a case  of  the  gnat, 
in  fear  of  the  coming  blow,  turning  its  sting  against 
the  elephant’s  hide),  for  mobilization  does  not  mean 
a state  of  war,  as  Austria  herself  declared  later  in 
the  announcement  of  her  general  mobilization. 

1 The  Berlin  Lokal-Anzeiger  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  reported 
the  arrival  of  Austrian  and  German  men  of  military  age  from 
America,  who  reached  Germany  before  the  closing  of  the  harbours. 
“Among  the  arrivals  are  merchants  who  have  given  up  good  posi- 
tions. . . . Many  of  them,  who  have  their  own  establishments 
across  the  Atlantic,  have  left  wife  and  children.  It  is  obvious  that 
these  men  of  military  age  would  not  have  determined  on  this  step 
without  definite  direction  from  the  Consuls,  whence  we  see  that 
the  Central  Powers  had  made  all  necessary  preparations  before- 
hand. 
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5.  Further  Misrepresentations 

We  know  from  the  press,  and  from  individual  ex- 
pressions of  opinion,  that  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  population  of  German  territories  struggled  to 
prevent  Austro-Serbian  hostilities  developing  into 
a world  war  before  they  became  acute.  Intelligent 
members  of  the  public  foresaw  that  Austria’s  open 
attempt  to  crush  Serbia,  and  so  break  up  the  status 
quo  in  the  Balkans  must  inevitably  lead  to  protest 
from  the  other  Powers,  especially  from  Russia.  Even 
the  White  Book  admits  that  the  Governments  of 
the  Central  Powers  had  looked  for  Russian  inter- 
I vention : — 

We  were  well  aware  that  a possible  warlike  attitude  of 
Austria-Hungary  against  Serbia  might  bring  Russia  upon 
the  field  and  that  it  might  therefore  involve  us  in  war  in 
accordance  with  our  duty  as  allies. 

It  was  to  the  interest  of  the  Central  Powers  to 
represent  the  Russian  protest  as  unjustified,  and  so 
it  was  necessary  to  represent  Russian  opinion  as  iso- 
lated. Accordingly  Herr  von  Bethmann  declared 
in  his  speech  of  the  4th  August:  — 

From  the  first  moment  of  the  Austro-Serbian  conflict 
we  declared  that  this  question  must  be  limited  to  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Serbia  and  we  worked  with  this  end  in  view. 
All  Governments,  especially  that  of  Great  Britain,  took  the 
same  attitude.  Russia  alone  asserted  that  she  had  a right 
■ to  be  heard  in  the  settlement  of  the  matter. 

But  in  fact  Herr  von  Bethmann  deviated  from 
the  truth ; for  the  protest  of  Russia,  who  was  most 
directly  threatened  (in  the  Dardanelles)  by  the 
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realization  of  German  Eastern  policy,  was  sup- 
ported by  France,  as  she  too  objected  to  any  further 
strengthening  of  the  Central  Powers  at  the  expense 
of  the  East. 

v Even  on  the  25th  July,  1914,  we  read  in  the 
neutral  press : — 

Viviani  and  Sazonov  publish  a communique  which  con- 
firms the  complete  agreement  of  their  political  views  on  the 
subject  of  the  European  balance  of  power  and  Eastern 
questions.  (B.N.) 

Moreover,  Italy  protested  simultaneously  with 
Russia.  The  Chancellor  and  his  organs  concealed 
this  fact  most  carefully,  for  Italy  was  certainly  not 
pro-Serbian,  and  so  her  condemnation  of  Austria’s 
action  must  have  carried  special  weight. 

It  was  not  till  the  Austrian  Red  Book  appeared 
six  months  after  the  outbreak  of  war  that  the  fact 
had  to  be  stated  in  consequence  of  Italian  revela- 
tions: — 

As  early  as  the  25th  July  the  Duke  of  Avarna  (the  Ital- 
ian Ambassador  in  Vienna)  explained  that  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment reserved  the  right  to  claim  compensation  on  the 
ground  of  their  treaty  of  alliance,  and  demanded  that  Aus- 
tria-Hungary should  come  to  an  agreement  with  them  be- 
fore occupying  Serbian  territory.  (Summary  of  the  new 
Red  Book,  N.Z.Z.,  966.) 

From  the  same  source  we  learn  further:  — 

There  follows  the  first  concession  by  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian Government.  On  the  1st  August  Count  Berchtold, 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  German  Government,  declares 
himself  ready  to  negotiate  about  concessions  to  Italy  — • 
of  course  such  concessions  are  not  to  be  made  out  of  the 
possessions  of  Austria-Hungary. 
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So  we  find  that  Herr  von  Bethmann’s  statement 
that  “only  Russia  asserted  that  she  had  a right  to 
be  heard  in  the  settlement  of  the  matter”  was 
utterly  false.  But  why  did  the  Chancellor  conceal 
the  truth? 

The  answer  is  that  it  would  look  bad  if  Germany 
herself,  on  the  very  first  day  of  war,  began  the  bar- 
tering of  foreign  territory  of  which  it  might  even- 
tually wish  to  accuse  the  enemy. 

Subsequently,  the  Entente,  and  especially  the 
English  “nation  of  shopkeepers,”  was  freely 
charged  with  such  bartering  by  the  German  Press, 
and  also,  unfortunately,  by  a part  of  the  Swiss  Press. 
They  did  not  know  that  Germany  had  been  the 
first  to  recommend  this  contemptible  “shopkeeper 
policy”  to  her  ally,  just  before  she  began  the  war 
by  the  bombardment  of  Libau! 

Moreover,  Russia’s  standpoint  appears  justifiable 
as  soon  as  Serbia’s  antagonist  Italy  — for  whom 
an  advance  of  Slav  power  in  the  Balkans  might  be 
as  dangerous  as  for  Austria  — associated  herself, 
in  her  judgment  of  tfte  ultimatum,  with  Russian 
distrust  of  Austria. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  OUTBREAK  OF  WAR 


Part  II.  The  Russo-German  Dispute 
I.  Questionable  Mediation 

“No  State  could  have  made  more  honest  and  ener- 
getic efforts  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world  than 
Germany.” 

If  these  words  of  the  Chancellor  are  true,  Ger- 
many must  have  undertaken  some  kind  of  pacific 
action.  This  could  only  have  been  a mediating  ac- 
tivity between  Austria,  who  was  aiming  at  Serbia’s 
destruction,  and  Russia,  who  was  openly  oppos- 
ing it.  German  propaganda,  therefore,  repeatedly 
asserts  that  mediation  was  initiated  by  Germany 
for  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  especially  that 
the  Emperor  undertook  the  part  of  mediator. 

About  the  same  time  and  before  receipt  of  this  telegram, 
the  Czar  asked  the  Emperor  to  come  to  his  aid  and  to 
induce  Vienna  to  moderate  her  demands.  The  Emperor 
accepted  the  role  of  mediator.  . . . 

In  spite  of  this  we  continued  our  task  of  mediation  in 
Vienna  and  carried  it  to  the  utmost  point  which  was  com- 
patible with  our  position  as  ally.  . . . 

While  we  were  mediating  in  Vienna  in  compliance  with 
Russia’s  request  . . . (Chancellor’s  Speech  of  the  4th  Au- 
gust, 1914.) 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Government  remarked  that  it 
fully  appreciated  our  mediating  activity,  but  that  the  pro- 
posal had  come  too  late,  hostilities  having  already  been 
opened.  In  spite  of  this  we  continued  to  make  all  possible 
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efforts  at  mediation,  and  we  advised  Vienna  to  adopt  a con- 
ciliatory attitude,  wherever  it  was  compatible  with  the 
dignity  of  the  Monarchy.  . . . 

Shoulder  to  shoulder  with  England  we  laboured  inces- 
santly at  mediation,  and  supported  every  proposal  in 
Vienna  which  seemed  to  us  to  promise  a peaceful  solution 
of  the  conflict  . . . Whilst  these  endeavours  of  ours  for 
mediation  were  being  continued  from  July  29th  to  31st 
with  increasing  energy,  supported  by  English  diplomacy, 
etc.  (White  Book.) 

Similar  references  to  Germany’s  serious  efforts  at 
mediation  are  frequent  in  the  White  Book;  impar- 
tial readers,  however,  are  struck  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  single  document  which  might  give  an 
insight  into  the  method  of  mediation.  In  other 
words,  the  German  despatches  to  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment on  the  subject,  which  would  be  of  such 
immense  importance,  are  not  in  the  White  Book. 
Their  absence  is  extraordinarily  suspicious. 

The  request  for  mediation  came  from  Russia, 
as  we  learn  from  the  telegrams  from  the  Czar  to 
the  Emperor:  — 

To  prevent  such  a calamity  as  a European  war  would 
be,  I urge  you  in  the  name  of  our  old  friendship  to  do  all 
in  your  power  to  restrain  your  ally  from  going  too  far. 
(White  Book,  Exhibit  21.) 

We  need  your  strong  pressure  upon  Austria,  to  induce 
her  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  us.  (White  Book, 
Exhibit  23a.) 

The  Emperor  undertook  the  mediation,  but  car- 
ried it  out  in  a way  which  does  not  justify  the 
word  “mediation ” at  all.  The  Czar  wished  to  have 
guarantees  that  Serbia  should  not  be  crushed,  and 
Russia  should  not  be  threatened  by  an  alteration 
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of  the  status  quo;  but  the  Emperor  took  up  the 
Austrian  point  of  view  entirely,  and  pretended  to 
mediate  while  in  fact  he  only  acted  as  transmitter. 
The  following  passage  in  the  White  Book  shows 
clearly  that  the  Central  Powers  thought  they  might 
regard  transmission  as  mediation : — 

We  further  declared  ourselves  ready,  after  failure  of  the 
conference  idea,  to  transmit  a second  proposal  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey’s  to  Vienna,  in  which  he  suggested  that  Austria- 
Hungary  should  decide  either  to  regard  the  Serbian  reply 
as  sufficient  or  to  use  it  as  a basis  for  further  negotiations. 
The  Austro-Hungarian  Government  remarked  that  it  fully 
appreciated  our  mediating  action,  but  that  the  proposal 
had  come  too  late,  hostilities  having  already  been  opened. 

When  a person  only  transmits,  he  has  no  right 
to  claim  the  role  of  mediator.  A famous  German 
author  calls  this  sort  of  service  “postman  service.” 

All  the  Great  Powers  were  convinced  that  Austria 
could  protect  her  vital  interests  against  Serbian 
aggression  without  endangering  outsiders  by  al- 
terations of  the  status  quo;  Germany,  however, 
shared  the  Austrian  view  that  it  was  urgently  neces- 
sary to  crush  Serbia.  Here  is  the  evidence  from 
the  White  Book:  — 

We  found  ourselves  in  the  most  hearty  agreement  with 
our  ally’s  estimate  of  the  situation,  and  were  able  to  assure 
him  that  any  action  which  he  considered  necessary  to  end 
the  movement  in  Serbia  directed  against  the  conservation 
of  the  monarchy  would  meet  with  our  approval.  . . . 

We,  therefore,  permitted  Austria  a completely  free  hand 
in  her  action  against  Serbia. 

Those  are  certainly  not  the  words  of  a mediator. 
On  the  contrary,  these  sentences  in  the  White  Book 
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agree  absolutely  with  the  definition  of  Germany’s 
attitude  which  was  published  before  the  war,  e.g., 
in  the  Vienna  Neue  Freie  Presse  (No.  17932):  — 

Berlin,  27th  July.  As  to  the  attitude  of  the  German 
Government  to  efforts  at  mediation,  your  correspondent 
is  told  by  an  authoritative  source  that  efforts  at  mediation 
are  not,  of  course,  absolutely  precluded,  but  the  decisive 
questions  for  the  German  Government  are:  Does  Austria 
desire  mediation?  And  if  so,  to  what  extent?  The  German 
Government  would  only  participate  in  mediation  if  it  knew 
that  it  was  desired  in  Vienna.  Germany  decisively  repu- 
diates participation  in  any  mediation  that  is  unwelcome  in 
Vienna,  as  such  participation  would  be  equivalent  to  bring- 
ing pressure  to  bear  on  an  ally. 

As  your  correspondent  learns  further,  the  diplomatic 
action  which  various  Powers  are  planning  is  directed  in  the 
first  instance  to  mediation  between  Austria  and  Russia,  but 
it  is  to  take  the  form  of  mitigating  the  harshness  of  some 
of  the  Austrian  claims  against  Serbia.  < 

As  we  discover  from  the  official  propaganda  of  the 
Central  Powers,  Austria  did  not  desire  this  “miti- 
gation”; on  the  contrary,  this  propaganda  describes 
the  steps  taken  by  Austria  as  merely  “defensive 
measures  against  Serbian  agitation,”  explains  “that 
Austria-Hungary  must  of  necessity  demand  guar- 
antees for  the  friendly  behaviour  of  Serbia  in  the 
future”  (White  Book),  and  does  not  go  into  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  other  methods.1  As 
Austria  did  not  wish  for  mitigation,  she  could  not 
welcome  any  mediating  action ; and  that  again,  ac- 
cording to  “the  authoritative  source,”  obliged  Ger- 
many to  stand  aloof  from  genuine  and  effective 


1 For  a detailed  elucidation  of  why  Austria’s  way  was  wrong, 
see  pp.  93-115. 
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mediation.  If  German  propaganda  nevertheless  is 
at  such  great  pains  to  speak  of  mediation,  it  cer- 
tainly confirms  the  view  that  the  assassination  of 
Seraj e vo  cannot  seriously  be  regarded  as  a sufficiently 
convincing  excuse  for  the  war;  but  it  does  not  prove 
that  Germany  made  energetic  and  honest  efforts 
at  mediation.  The  Emperor’s  Speech  from  the 
Throne  in  August  speaks  for  the  opposite  view:  — 

The  Russian  Empire  has  crossed  the  path  of  Austria- 
Hungary  whilst  the  latter  was  pursuing  her  legitimate 
interests.  Not  only  our  duty  as  ally  calls  us  to  Austria’s 
side;  we  are  faced  with  the  Herculean  task  of  protecting 
our  own  position  with  the  help  of  the  ancient  common  civili- 
zation of  the  two  Empires  against  the  assault  of  hostile 
forces. 

When  a speaker,  a few  days  after  assuming  the 
role  of  mediator,  asserts  so  decidedly  the  absolute 
right  of  one  of  the  parties  and  even  adds  that  he  is 
called  to  the  side  of  that  party  by  his  own  inter- 
ests, he  admits  that  he  never  could  have  been 
reckoned  as  a mediator  at  all. 

Germany’s  efforts  at  mediation  are  best  summa- 
rized as  follows:  “You,  Russia,  will  gain  nothing 
from  me,  Germany;  but  I will  gladly  look  on  while 
you  negotiate  with  my  friend  Austria,  because  your 
chances  in  that  quarter  are  even  smaller.” 

We  can  learn  from  the  White  Book  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  German  point  of  view,  Russia  was  to  get 
nothing  out  of  Austria.  A despatch  of  the  28th 
July,  1914,  from  the  German  Chancellor  to  the 
German  Ambassador  in  Petrograd  shows  beyond 
dispute  that  Germany  consented  to  induce  Austria 
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to  enter  upon  explanations  which  should  satisfy 
Russia,  but  not  to  think  of  negotiations,  moderation 
of  her  claims,  the  acceptance  of  Russian  or  inter- 
state guarantees  of  future  peace  for  Austria,  or  the 
abandonment  of  the  crushing  of  Serbia,  and,  least 
of  all,  of  Germany’s  Eastern  policy.  Austria’s  ini- 
quitous and  high-handed  policy  was  to  be  pursued 
without  let  or  hindi~ance. 

We  do  not  relax  our  efforts  to  induce  Vienna  to  give  con- 
vincing explanations  at  Petrograd,  which  we  trust  will  be 
satisfactory  to  Russia,  with  regard  to  the  object  and  scope 
of  Austrian  action  in  Serbia.  The  declaration  of  war  (against 
Serbia)  which  has  meanwhile  ensued  alters  nothing  in  this 
matter.  (White  Book,  Exhibit  14.) 

There  was  no  need  of  German  interference  for 
these  “convincing  explanations,”  for  the  explana- 
tion of  external  actions  is  a most  elementary  neces- 
sity as  soon  as  a neighbouring  State  intervenes.  To 
withhold  it  is  equivalent  to  a gross  insult  — even 
to  a declaration  of  war.  The  preservation  of  peace 
did  not  demand  “explanations,”  but  a discussion 
between  the  two  parties  (Austria  on  one  side  and 
Russia  and  Italy  on  the  other)  of  the  most  suitable 
method  for  dealing  with  the  common  menace. 
Consequently  the  German  assertion  of  her  at- 
tempts at  mediation  is  a pure  invention. 

2.  Austria  provokes  the  Russian  Mobilization 

Austria  mobilized  directly  after  breaking  off  re- 
lations with  Serbia,  i.e.,  on  the  26th  July;  accord- 
ing to  the  White  Book,  against  Serbia,  but,  as 
Herr  von  Bethmann  has  to  admit,  she  also  mobil- 
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ized  two  army  corps  in  Bohemia,  that  is  to  say 
against  Russia  (Poland).  Russia  answered  this 
partial  mobilization  at  first  merely  by  preparatory 
steps:  — 

On  July  27th  the  Russian  Secretary  of  War,  M.  Su- 
khomlinov,  gave  the  German  military  attach^  his  word  of 
honour  that  no  order  to  mobilize  had  been  issued;  prepara- 
tory measures  only  were  being  taken,  but  not  a horse  had 
been  mustered  nor  reserves  called  up.  (White  Book.) 

On  the  same  date  (27th  July)  Russia  issued  the 
following  warning:  — 

If  Austria-Hungary  crosses  the  Serbian  frontier,  the  mili- 
tary districts  directed  towards  Austria,  i.e.,  Kiev,  Odessa, 
Moscow,  Kazan,  will  be  mobilized.  (White  Book.) 

We  learnt  through  the  neutral  press  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  that,  in  spite  of  this  warning,  hostili- 
ties had  been  begun  by  the  invasion  of  Serbia  by 
Austria. 

The  logical  consequence  was  the  Russian  decision 
of  the  29th  July  to  mobilize  partially,  which  was 
published  in  an  official  communique  on  the  30th 
July  at  4 A.M.  (according  to  a letter  of  the  Belgian 
Ambassador  in  Petrograd,  which  was  seized  in 
Germany).  The  decision  was  communicated  to  the 
German  Government  on  the  29th  J uly  (White  Book) , 
after  the  Chief  of  the  Russian  General  Staff,  Janush- 
kevitch,  had  offered  the  German  military  attache 
at  3 P.M.  on  the  same  day  his  word  of  honour  in 
writing,  according  to  which  no  mobilization  had 
taken  place  at  that  time.  On  his  word  as  an  officer 
he  declared  that  all  news  to  the  contrary  was  false, 
though  here  and  there  there  might  have  been  a 
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false  alarm.1  (White  Book,  and  Wolff’s  reports  on 
Sukhomlinov’s  trial.) 

All  the  reports  of  the  White  Book  which  put  the 
Russian  mobilization  on  the  26th  and  27th  July  are 
to  be  rejected  as  untrue,  for  the  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff  could  never  have  given  his  word  of  honour  in 
writing , unless  he  had  known  that  no  witness  would 
appear  against  him  later.  Again,  there  is  not  a single 
neutral  in  Russia  who  doubted  his  word  of  honour.2 

Thus  it  is  established  that  Russia  only  proceeded 
to  mobilize  three  to  four  days  later  than  Austria.  This 
fact  proves  beyond  dispute  how  much  Russia  desired 
peace.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that,  in 
view  of  the  slowness  of  her  mobilization,  she  was 
bound  to  take  preparatory  steps;  even  Germany, 
which  in  Moltke’s  words  can  be  regarded  as  "per- 
manently mobilized,”  did  not  omit  preparatory 
measures.  We  need  only  point  out  here  that  the 

1 Any  one  who  knows  Russia  will  regard  it  as  very  possible  that 
the  (admitted)  preparatory  steps  on  the  Russian  side  may  have 
caused  false  alarms.  A rumour  of  mobilization  was  current  in  Riga 
— merely  on  the  strength  of  the  recall  of  officers  on  leave  in  the 
neighbouring  health  resort,  Majorenhof;  nothing  was  known  of 
the  rumour  in  Riga  itself.  Mobilization  was  not  so  drilled  into 
the  people  in  Russia  as  in  Germany,  and  so  in  a crisis  the  smallest 
preparatory  measures  might  give  rise  to  false  rumours. 

2 German  propaganda  has  recently  tried  to  represent  the  word 
of  honour  of  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  as  a “deception”  on  the 
strength  of  Sukhomlinov's  trial,  because  the  former  declared  that 
he  “still”  (or  as  the  Germans  say  “already”)  had  the  ukase  in  his 
pocket.  This  is  a question  of  malicious  misrepresentation,  for  the 
Chief  of  Staff  expressly  added  that  he  could  give  no  assurance  for 
the  future.  Similarly  the  Russian  Government  informed  the  Ger- 
man Government  en  regie  on  the  same  day  of  their  partial  mobili- 
zation. The  action  of  Janushkevitch  was  merely  intended  to  cor* 
rect  the  false  German  accusations. 
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German  proclamation  of  “imminent  danger  of 
war”  involves  a concentration  of  forces,  i.e., 
mobilization.  (Cf.  the  note,  p.  116.) 

Our  insight  into  the  development  of  mobiliza- 
tion after  the  29th  July  is  less  clear.  The  White 
Book  utterly  ignores  the  Austrian  general  mobiliza- 
tion and  merely  states  that  Russia  interrupted  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  Germany  for  peace  by  her  gen- 
eral mobilization  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  July. 

Before  this  telegram  (of  2.  r.M.  on  the  31st  July)  reached 
its  destination,  the  mobilization  of  all  the  Russian  forces, 
obviously  directed  against  us  and  already  ordered  during 
the  morning  of  that  day,  was  in  full  swing. 

Two  years  later  Herr  von  Bethmann  gave  the 
same  morning  (July  31)  as  the  date  of  the  Aus- 
trian general  mobilization,  while  he  assigned  the 
Russian  mobilization  to  the  night  of  the  30th- 
31st.  These  extremely  inaccurate,  unsubstan- 
tiated, and  self-contradictory  statements  are  not 
cleared  up  by  the  recent  revelations  in  the  Vos- 
sische  Zeitung  about  Sukhomlinov’s  trial;  these 
latest  unofficial  reports  are  even  more  confused  and 
self-contradictory  than  anything  hitherto  published. 

On  the  other  hand,  two  documents  which  went 
the  round  of  the  press  in  August,  1914,  are  clear 
enough  to  give  the  student  an  idea  of  the  course 
of  events:  — 

I.  Vienna,  the  1st  August  (Official):  — 

The  official  papers  in  Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth  make  the 
following  announcement  to-day:  “According  to  an  official 
communication  of  the  31st  July  the  Emperor  has  ordered 
the  general  mobilization  of  the  army  and  navy  and  of  both 
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classes  of  the  Landwehr,  as  well  as  the  summoning  and  en- 
rolment of  the  Landsturm.  This  step  is  due  to  the  mobiliza- 
tion ordered  by  Russia.  The  measure  ordered  by  the  Em- 
peror has  no  aggressive  aim  of  any  sort,  but  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  precautionary  measures  for  the  necessary  de- 
fence of  the  monarchy.  (. Berliner  Tageblatt,  No.  386.) 

The  wording  of  this  Austrian  communique  is 
extraordinarily  suggestive  and  is  therefore  of  his- 
torical importance.  We  see,  above  all,  that  Austria 
knew  nothing  of  a Russian  general  mobilization  when 
she  promulgated  her  own;  for  it  would  be  an  unpar- 
donable sin  of  omission  to  know  of  the  Russian 
general  mobilization  and  not  base  her  own  action  on 
it.  The  Central  Powers  knew  no  more  than  the  rest 
of  the  world  — namely,  merely  that  on  the  29th  July 
-Russia  had  decided  on  partial  mobilization  and 
published  her  decision  on  the  30th  July.  Therefore, 
the  White  Book,  too,  is  silent,  as  we  have  shown, 
about  the  Austrian  general  mobilization  and  fixes 
the  Russian  on  the  31st  July,  i.e.,  on  the  same  day 
on  which  the  Austrian  was  proclaimed  very  early  in 
the  morning.  The  Emperor,  too,  telegraphed  at 
2 P m.  on  that  day,  that  is  to  say,  long  after  the 
proclamation  of  Austrian  general  mobilization,  to 
the  Czar:  “Now  I receive  reliable  news  that  serious 
preparations  for  war  are  going  on  on  my  Eastern 
frontier  also.”  That  means  that  the  news  before 
was  not  reliable  and  that  the  Russian  preparations 
were  not  serious,  although  France  had  already  raised 
a protest  two  days  before  against  infringements  of 
her  frontier  by  German  patrols.  A splendid  tes- 
timony to  Russian  forbearance! 
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Similarly  the  same  Austrian  document  expressly 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  her  general  mobili- 
zation had  no  aggressive  aim,  an  assurance  which 
Germany  recognizes  as  accurate  in  Austria’s  case, 
but  which  later  she  strangely  refuses  to  accept 
in  the  case  of  her  Russian  neighbour. 

II.  In  the  middle  of  August  the  German  press 
felt  called  upon  to  publish  an  exchange  of  tele- 
grams between  King  George  and  the  Czar,  which 
had  previously  filtered  into  Germany  through  the 
Dutch  press.  The  genuineness  of  the  telegrams  was 
not  doubted.  The  Czar’s  communication  throws 
light  on  the  Russian  view  of  the  mobilization : — 

The  object  of  Austria’s  action  was  to  crush  Serbia  and 
make  her  a vassal  of  Austria.  The  effect  of  this  would  have 
been  to  upset  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Balkans,  which 
is  of  such  vital  interest  to  my  Empire.  Every  proposal, 
including  that  of  your  Government,  was  rejected  by  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  . . . Austria’s  declaration  of  war  on 
Serbia  forced  me  to  order  a partial  mobilization,  though, 
in  view  of  the  threatening  situation,  my  military  advisers 
strongly  advised  a general  mobilization  owing  to  the  quick- 
ness with  which  Germany  can  mobilize  in  comparison  with 
Russia.  I was  eventually  compelled  to  take  this  course  in 
consequence  of  the  complete  Austrian  mobilization,1  of  the 
bombardment  of  Belgrade,  of  the  concentration  of  Austrian 

1 It  is  well  known  that  Austria  is  accused  by  Russia  of  having 
overstepped  the  limits  of  partial  mobilization  as  early  as  the  28th 
July,  and  no  clear  Austrian  dementi  has  appeared  against  this 
assertion.  It  is  true  that  the  promulgation  of  the  Austrian  general 
mobilization  only  took  place  on  the  31st  July  at  about  1 a.m.,  i.e., 
in  the  very  early  morning;  still  it  must  be  taken  as  obvious  that 
the  order  for  it  was  signed  by  the  aged  Emperor  at  the  latest  on 
the  previous  day.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  assumed  on  the 
strength  of  Sukhomlinov’s  trial  that  the  corresponding  Russian 
ukase  was  also  signed  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  July. 
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troops  in  Galicia,  and  of  secret  military  preparations  being 
made  in  Germany.  . . . 

Here  we  see,  in  contradiction  to  the  statement 
in  the  Austrian  document,  that  the  Russian  gen- 
eral mobilization  was  based  on  the  Austrian.  This 
evidence,  drawn  from  the  Czar’s  telegram,  retains 
its  force  so  long  as  German  propaganda  leaves  us 
in  the  dark  about  the  progress  of  the  Austrian 
mobilization.  But  the  document  cites  even  more 
cogent  reasons  for  quickening  the  mobilization. 
The  Czar  says  quite  truly  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Balkans  is  a vital 
interest  for  his  Empire;  he  speaks  further  of  threat- 
ening military  measures  undertaken  by  the  Cen- 
tral Powers.  These  phrases  indicate  the  real  rea- 
sons which  forced  the  slowly  mobilizing  Russians 
to  defensive  measures.  These  were  absolutely 
inevitable,  after  Count  Pourtales  had  threatened 
war  on  the  29th  July  on  the  mere  hypothesis  that 
Russia  was  mobilizing  also  against  Germany,1 
and  when  no  answer  was  returned  to  Sazonov’s 
proposal  on  the  30th  July,  according  to  which 
Russia  bound  herself  to  stop  her  military  prepara- 
tions provided  Austria  would  mitigate  the  notori- 
ously harsh  points  in  her  ultimatum.2  After  these 
occurrences  war  seemed  inevitable  and  it  was  only 
a question  of  keeping  the  precautionary  measures 

1 This  event,  reported  in  the  Russian  Orange  Book,  was  only 
recently  confirmed  in  a German  interview  and  was  therefore  not 
mentioned  in  our  first  edition. 

2 The  corresponding  document  is  missing  in  the  original  German 
propaganda.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  confirmed  in  the  German 
Rainbow  Book,  p.  262,  and  so  can  be  referred  to  here. 
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secret  as  long  as  possible  in  order  not  to  make  the 
situation  still  more  acute. 

Austria,  by  the  intransigent  attitude  of  her 
diplomacy  and  by  her  premature  mobilization 
against  Russia,  set  the  military  machine  in  mo- 
tion. Europe  experienced  one  of  its  most  tense 
political  moments.  The  obvious  intention  of  crush- 
ing Serbia  appeared  as  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  previous  Balkan  policy  of  the  Germanic 
Powers.  “ Berlin- Bagdad  ” was  not  only  demanded 
by  the  Pan-Germans,  but  in  the  last  few  years 
had  been  the  aim  of  both  Imperial  Governments. 
The  championing  of  a Greater  Bulgaria,  the  un- 
friendly policy  of  Austria  towards  Serbia,  the 
mission  of  Liman  von  Sanders,  the  milliard-mark 
loan  . . . 

A Russian  capitulation  was  impossible  on  this 
occasion,  for  in  1918  even  “completed  prepara- 
tions” would  be  no  match  for  “the  completed  coali- 
tion.” Of  two  evils  Russia  chose  the  lesser,  and 
this  time  did  not  reject  the  sword  in  spite  of  the 
wavering  and  the  humane  disposition  of  her  ruler. 

The  ominous  course  of  events,  we  may  add,  was 
known  in  Berlin.  The  Wilhelmstrasse  prophesied 
to  the  Belgian  representative,  Baron  Beyens:  — 

Austria  will  reply  to  Russian  partial  mobilization  by  a 
general  mobilization.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Russia  too 
will  thereupon  mobilize  her  full  forces,  which  would  cause 
Germany  to  do  the  same.  (“L’Allemagne  avant  la  guerre,” 
p.  299.) 

This  prophecy  is  confirmed  in  the  Red  Book, 
No.  48,  where  Austria  openly  declares  that  she  will 
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reply  to  Russian  partial  mobilization  by  her  own 
general  mobilization. 

3.  Setting  the  Stage  for  the  World  War 

The  Central  Powers  could  not  permanently 
avoid  the  conference  which  all  peace-loving  circles 
demanded.  So  they  finally  resolved  to  agree  to  a 
sham  conference;  the  necessary  instructions,  how- 
ever, were  not  sent  to  M.  Sazonov  until  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  had  previously,  as  we  have  shown,  pro- 
voked Russia  to  a general  mobilization.  This  was 
apparently  taken  by  Germany  as  a reason  for  her 
own  mobilization , but  was  actually  used  as  a cause 
of  war.  Thus  the  consent  even  to  a sham  confere7ice 
was  illusory  and  war  was  made  inevitable  by  the 
German  intervention. 

The  White  Book  tried  to  remove  the  extremely 
painful  and  incriminating  impression  which  the 
belated  consent  of  Austria  to  the  sham  conference 
was  bound  to  produce,  by  announcing  and  ante- 
dating the  "readiness  to  enter  upon  conversa- 
tions.” For  it  gives  the  date  as  the  29th  July:  — 

. rePly  to  the  various  enquiries  concerning  reasons  for 
its  threatening  attitude,  the  Russian  Government  repeat- 
edly pointed  out  that  Austria-Hungary  had  commenced  no 
conversation  in  Petrograd.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Am- 
bassador was  therefore  instructed  on  July  29th,  at  our  sug- 
gestion, to  enter  into  such  conversation  with  Sazonov. 

In  contradiction  to  this  we  quote  from  the  Chan- 
cellor s Speech  of  the  9th  November,  1916,  to 
show  that  this  suggestion  was  not  made  in  Vienna 
till  the  30th  July:  — 
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You  all  know  the  instructions  which  I sent  to  Vienna 
on  the  30th  July.  In  them  I suggested  to  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  an  immediate  understanding  with 
Russia. 

Similarly  the  Red  Book,  No.  49,  shows  that  the 
instructions  in  question  were  only  communicated 
to  the  Austrian  Ambassador  in  Petrograd  on  the 
30th  July.  No.  56  of  the  Red  Book  even  proves 
that  it  was  not  till  two  days  later,  on  the  1st  Au- 
gust, that  the  Austrian  Ambassador  carried  out 
his  instructions.  Moreover,  the  character  of  this 
“sham  conference”  manoeuvre  is  clearly  revealed 
by  the  documents  in  the  Red  Book;  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  notorious  points  in  the  Austrian 
ultimatum  which  Russia  desired  is  again  watered 
down  to  a mere  “ explanation ” — a term  the  sig- 
nificance of  which  is  sufficiently  familiar  to  the 
reader  (No.  49).  No.  50  of  the  Red  Book  defines 
the  instruction:  — 

In  any  case  this  could  only  take  the  form  of  subsequent 
explanations,  as  it  was  never  our  intention  to  allow  our- 
selves to  be  induced  by  negotiation  to  depart  in  any  way 
from  the  points  contained  in  the  note. 

Thus  the  responsibility  of  Austria  for  the  world 
war  is  incontrovertibly  established:  Austria  rejected 
up  to  the  last  minute  every  proposal  for  coming  to  an 
agreement  with  regard  to  her  procedure  against  Ser- 
bia. All  Austrian  attempts  to  prove  her  desire 
for  peace  sound  sophistical  in  view  of  this  fact. 
Even  the  White  Book  recognizes  indirectly  that 
Austria’s  action  was  objectionable;  for  it  no  longer 
speaks  of  an  “explanation,”  but  of  a “con versa- 
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tion”  desired  and  agreed  to.  And  Herr  von  Beth- 
mann  actually  refers  to  his  instructions  for  an 
immediate  “understanding,”  while  Austria  as  a 
matter  of  fact  did  not  depart  one  step  from  her 
original  position. 

Nevertheless,  Germany’s  responsibility  is  not 
less  than  Austria’s.  For  Germany,  who  had  recog- 
nized the  Austrian  mobilization  as  defensive,  who 
herself  had  undertaken  defensive  military  action 
and  in  so  doing  had  permitted  herself  certain  in- 
fringements of  the  French  frontier  by  patrols,  sent 
the  following  ultimatum  to  Russia  — even  before 
the  Austrian  Ambassador  produced  his  instruc- 
tions for  a sham  conference:  — 

In  spite  of  negotiations  still  pending  and  although  we 
have  up  to  this  hour  made  no  preparations  for  mobiliza- 
tion, Russia  has  mobilized  her  entire  army  and  navy  — 
against  us,  therefore,  as  well  as  against  Austria.  By  these 
Russian  measures  we  have  been  forced,  for  the  safety  of  the 
country,  to  proclaim  “the  imminent  danger  of  war,”  which 
does  not  yet  imply  mobilization.  Mobilization  is,  however, 
bound  . to  follow,  unless  Russia  stops  every  measure  of  war 
against  us  and  against  Austria-Hungary  within  twelve  hours 
and  notifies  us  definitely  to  this  effect.  (White  Book.) 

The  impropriety  of  this  demand  is  obvious: 
Russia  was  to  demobilize  completely  (“against 
us  and  against  Austria-Hungary”)  while  Austria 
remained  mobilized.  Russia  could  give  no  un- 
qualified assent  to  such  a challenge  in  spite  of 
factors  which  made  the  conduct  of  war  difficult, 
such  as  insufficient  material  preparation,  drought, 
etc.  The  ultimatum  will  stand  alone  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  not  only  for  the  insulting  demand 
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which  it  makes,  but  also  for  its  perfidious  charac- 
ter; while  it  says,  put  shortly,  "Either  you  de- 
mobilize or  I mobilize  too,”  the  real  underlying  idea 
is,  "or  I declare  war.”  It  is  true  that  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador  in  Petrograd  stated  on  the  26th 
July:  "Preparatory  military  measures  by  Russia 
will  force  us  to  counter-measures  which  must  con- 
sist in  mobilizing  the  army.  But  mobilization 
means  war.”  Doubtless  a similar  statement  may 
also  have  been  made  incidentally  in  later  conver- 
sations. But  Austria  issued  meanwhile,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  proclamation  of  her  general  mobi- 
lization, a contrary  assurance  which  neutralized 
the  effect  of  the  German  threat  — more  especially 
since  the  earlier  German  point  of  view  found  no 
expression,  either  in  the  ultimatum  itself  or  in  a 
personal  communication,  at  the  time  when  the 
ultimatum  was  delivered.  How  should  the  just- 
minded  Germany  approve  of  the  defensive  mobi- 
lization of  her  ally  and  refuse  the  like  rights  to 
her  neighbour?  As  a matter  of  fact,  when  the 
German  Ambassador  delivered  his  ultimatum  and 
Sazonov  asked  whether  the  German  mobilization 
meant  war,  he  answered  in  the  negative.  His 
comment,  "We  should  be  very  near  war”  (Rain- 
bow Book,  p.  314),  was  natural  in  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  does  not  cancel  the  negative.  In 
any  case,  the  denial  was  false,  though  of  this  the 
Count  was  perhaps  unconscious;  for  the  German 
Government  notified  its  Ambassador  in  Paris,  on 
the  31st  July,  that  it  had  delivered  an  ultimatum 
to  the  Russian  Government,  and  that  a rejection 
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of  it  would  inevitably  mean  war.  (White  Book, 
Exhibit  25.)  This  declaration  was  concealed  from 
the  Russians  till  the  time  limit  had  expired. 
(White  Book,  Exhibits  24  and  25.)  Why  did 
“peace-loving”  Germany  not  send  Russia  a more 
honest  ultimatum,  though  with  a shorter  time 
limit,  or  give  her  Ambassador  instructions  to  tell 
the  Czar  the  plain  truth  shortly  before  the  end 
of  the  time  limit?  Germany  was  more  especially 
bound  to  correct  the  false  impression,  inasmuch 
as  the  Emperor,  in  reply  to  the  Russian  general 
mobilization,  sent  the  Czar  the  following  telegram 
on  the  31st  July:  “Responsibility  for  the  safety 
of  my  Empire  forces  me  to  measures  of  defence.” 
(White  Book.)  The  phrase  “measures  of  defence” 
does  not  lead  one  to  expect  a declaration  of  war. 
The  result  was  that,  instead  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment answering  the  ultimatum,  the  Czar  sent 
the  following  answer  — or  rather,  further  question 
— to  the  Emperor:  — 

I have  received  Your  telegram.  I comprehend  that  You 
are  forced  to  mobilize,  but  I should  like  to  have  from  You 
the  same  guarantee  which  I have  given  You,  viz.,  that  these 
measures  do  not  mean  war  and  that  we  shall  continue  to 
negotiate  for  the  welfare  of  our  two  countries  and  the  uni- 
versal peace  which  is  so  dear  to  our  hearts.  With  the  aid 
of  God  it  must  be  possible  for  our  long-tried  friendship  to 
prevent  the  shedding  of  blood.  With  full  confidence  I ur- 
gently beg  for  Your  reply.  (White  Book.) 

A more  favourable  reply  from  Russia  to  the 
ultimatum  was  not  expected  in  Berlin,  for  we 
read  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  on  the  1st  August 
1914:- 
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That  the  Russian  answer  will  be  favourable,  is  not  be- 
lieved even  by  certain  high  personalities  of  the  Foreign 
Diplomatic  Corps  in  Berlin  who  have  hitherto  preserved 
a certain  optimism.  At  least,  no  one  at  this  hour  dares  to 
express  such  a hope.  The  best  that  any  one  dares  to  regard 
as  possible  is  that  the  answer  might  not  absolutely  reject 
the  demand. 

Germany  could  not  expect  any  further  answer, 
seeing  that  her  declaration  of  war  hdd  crossed  the 
Czar’s  question,  and  she  had  therefore  herself 
broken  off  relations. 

The  whole  method  of  procedure  of  German  di- 
plomacy reminds  one  of  the  schoolboy  game  of 
"tripping  up.” 

4.  The  Pretended  Attack 

In  order  to  increase  the  indignation  of  her  own 
people  and  to  win  the  sympathy  of  neutrals,  Ger- 
man propaganda  represented  the  course  of  events 
as  if  Russia  had  fallen  upon  Germany  without  giv- 
ing an  answer  to  the  ultimatum,  and  as  if  France 
also  had  joined  in  the  attack,  in  equal  disregard  of 
international  law.  Evidence:  — 

We  still  do  not  know  what  Russia’s  answer  to  our  demand 
was.  (Chancellor’s  Speech  of  the  4th  August.) 

Russia  began  the  war.  (Big-type  headline  in  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt  of  the  3d  August,  1914.) 

Before  a declaration  of  war  was  made  or  a breach  of  dip- 
lomatic relations  had  arisen,  Russian  troops  invaded  Ger- 
man territory  and  so  began  war  against  the  German  people. 
( Lokal-Anzeiger  of  the  3d  August.) 

The  action  (the  Russian  occupation  of  Eydkuhnen  on 
the  2d  August)  is  only  important  in  so  far  as  it  is  a fresh 
proof  that  Russia  attacked  German  territory  and  so  began 
the  war.  {Lokal-Anzeiger  of  the  3d  August.) 
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We  have  long  known  that  the  brutal  attack  on  Germany 
which  is  now  being  carried  out  was  being  plotted  in  cold 
blood  by  England  and  her  fellow  conspirators  of  the  En- 
tente. ( Lokal-Anzeiger  of  the  14th  August.) 

The  French  and  the  Russians,  who  fell  upon  us  without 
a declaration  of  war,  and  in  breach'of  their  pledged  word,  are 
worthy  of  one  another.  {Lokal-Anzeiger  of  the  4th  August.) 

God  permitted  the  enemy  to  compel  us  to  spend  Christ- 
mas here.  We  were  attacked!  (William  II.) 

We  shall  carry  on  this  war  until  we  have  secured  our 
Empire  from  a fresh  attack  and  insured  for  all  time  a free 
field  for  the  peaceful  operation  of  the  German  spirit  and  of 
German  hands.  (William  II.) 

We  shall  not  sheathe  the  sword  till  we  have  security  that 
our  neighbours  will  not  fall  upon  us  again.  (President  of 
the  Herrenhaus.) 

A few  months  later  Russia,  England,  and  France  fell  upon 
us  together,  in  order  to  destroy  us.  A peaceful  people  has  never 
been  so  shamefully  attacked.  (Finance  Minister  Lentze.) 

Half  the  world  has  risen  up  to  destroy  us.  {Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine  Zeitung.) 

It  is  officially  reported  from  Berlin,  the  6th  August,  that 
the  Austrian  Government  informed  the  German  Govern- 
ment that  their  Ambassador  in  Petrograd,  Count  Szapary, 
had  been  instructed  to  notify  to  the  Russian  Government 
that  Austria-Hungary  — in  view  of  the  threatening  atti- 
tude of  Russia  on  the  Serbian  question,  and  also  in  view 
of  the  state  of  war  which  exists,  in  consequence  of  the 
Russian  attack  on  Germany,  between  these  two  Powers  — 
regards  herself  as  in  a state  of  war  with  Russia.  {Berliner 
Tageblatt,  395.) 

It  is  not  surprising  that  not  only  the  whole  Ger- 
man people,  but  neutrals  also,  were  deceived  by 
these  positive  assertions.  And  yet  the  German 
theory  of  a hostile  attack  is  a distortion  of  the 
facts.  It  was  not  Russia  that  began  the  war  by 
violating  the  frontier  in  the  night  between  the  1st 
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and  2d  of  August,  but  Germany  by  the  bombard- 
ment of  Libau,  soon  after  her  delivery  of  the  dec- 
laration of  war.  This  fact  was  immediately  re- 
ported by  wireless  to  the  German  Admiralty,  but 
delayed  in  publication  and  issued  to  the  public 
under  a wrong  date. 

It  was  bound  to  strike  any  impartial  and  atten- 
tive reader  of  the  Berliner  Lokal-Anzeiger  of  the 
3d  August  ( Der  Montag , No.  388)  that  all  the 
Russian  and  French  hostile  acts  on  the  frontiers 
were  dated,  and  that  only  the  German  bombard- 
ment of  Libau  (the  announcement  of  which  was 
put  first  in  the  paper)  was  undated.  The  reader 
could  see  clearly  that  the  enemies’  actions  had 
taken  place  on  the  2d  August  or  at  earliest  in  the 
night  between  the  1st  and  2d  of  August.  About 
German  action  there  was  only  the  following  re- 
port (put  first,  it  is  true) : — 

Official  Report : The  Commander  of  the  small  cruiser  Augs- 
burg, Captain  Andreas  Fischer,  reports  at  9 p.m.  by  wire- 
less: “I  am  bombarding  the  naval  harbour  of  Libau  and 
am  in  action  with  an  enemy  cruiser.  I have  laid  mines.  The 
harbour  of  Libau  is  on  fire. 

As  the  report  was  published  in  the  press  on  the 
3d  August,  the  public  was  sure  to  assume  that  the 
German  bombardment  had  taken  place  the  pre- 
vious evening,  i.e.,  after  the  beginning  of  hostili- 
ties by  Russia.  Other  papers  gave  the  wrong 
date,  but  put  the  report  in  unofficial  form:  — 

The  small  cruiser  Augsburg  reported  yesterday  at  9 p.m 
by  wireless:  “Bombarding  naval  harbour  Libau,  am  in 
action  with  enemy  cruiser,  have  laid  mines.  Harbour  Libau 
on  fire.  ( Berliner  Tageblatt  of  the  3d  August.) 
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The  real  state  of  the  case  was  manifest  to  every 
impartial  reader.  For  the  semi-official  Lokal-An- 
zeiger  gave  the  report  in  official  form,  but  un- 
dated; the  Berliner  Tageblatt , writing  for  a critical 
public,  did  not  dare  do  that,  but  gave  the  pre- 
sumptive date  and  published  the  report  in  unoffi- 
cial form.  Hence,  it  was  evident  that  the  bombard- 
ment took  place  on  Saturday,  the  1st  August, 
and  not  on  Sunday,  the  2d. 

Later  the  Leipziger  Tageblatt  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  confirm  this  fact  involuntarily.  On  the 
2 1st  August  it  published  a letter  from  a sailor  on 
the  Augsburg  to  his  parents,  in  which  we  read: 
“On  Saturday  at  about  8 o’clock  we  arrived  before 
Libau,  after  successfully  passing  the  mines  the 
Russians  had  laid  . . and  there  follows  a de- 
scription of  the  bombardment,  etc. 

The  whole  fiction  of  a “foreign  assault”  would 
have  been  rejected  at  once,  as  it  deserved  to  be, 
by  the  German  people  as  well  as  by  neutrals;  but 
the  former  were  bewildered  and  confused,  whilst 
the  racial  sympathies  of  the  latter  had  been  excited 
to  fever-heat.1 

German  propaganda  tried  to  ascribe  to  the  enemy 

1 How  credulously  neutrals  with  Pan-German  sympathies 
swallowed  the  German  bait  is  shown  by  a pamphlet  of  our  Federal 
judge,  Professor  Leo  Weber,  of  Berne.  In  his  Gedanken  eines 
schweizerischen  Neutralen  iiber  das  Buck  J’ accuse,  p.  17,  we  read: 
“The  ultimatum  to  Russia  was  simply  left  unanswered.  Hostili- 
ties began  at  three  places  on  the  Prussian  frontier  on  the  night 
between  the  1st  and  2d  of  August.  That  is  a fact  which  is  proved 
by  documents.”  Our  thorough  investigator  ignores  the  fact  that 
Germany  before  that  wantonly  bombarded  Libau,  because  her 
documents  do  not  report  it! 
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the  opening  of  hostilities  on  the  Western  front,  as 
on  the  Russian  front.  For  this  purpose  it  relied 
on  worthless  rumours  which  were  in  the  air  and 
were  spread,  I am  sorry  to  say,  officially.  We  can 
see  from  the  following  despatch  how  utterly  worth- 
less these  official  reports  were:  — 

It  is  officially  reported  that  on  the  night  of  the  1st  August 
an  enemy  airship  was  observed  flying  from  Kersprich  to 
Andernach.  On  the  same  night  an  hotel-keeper  at  Kochem 
and  his  son  made  an  attempt  to  blow  up  the  tunnel  at 
Kochem.  The  attempt  failed.  Both  were  shot.  Enemy 
flying  machines  were  observed  between  Diiren  and  Cologne. 
A French  aeroplane  was  shot  down  near  Wesel. 

A fortnight  later  the  following  notice  appeared 
in  small  print  on  a back  page  of  the  Berliner  Lokal- 
A nzeiger:  — 

The  attempt  on  the  railway  tunnel  at  Kochem  on  the 
Moselle,  which  was  reported  at  the  beginning  of  our  mobili- 
zation, came  before  the  military  court  of  the  fortress  Cob- 
lence-Ehrenbreitstein  yesterday,  as  we  hear  from  Coblence. 
The  accused  hotel-keeper,  Nikolai  of  Kochem,  who  was 
reported  to  have  been  already  shot,  was  found  not  guilty 
and  set  free.  Compensation  was  allowed  him. 

Sunday,  2.45  p.m.  Official:  A military  communique  has 
just  arrived  to  the  effect  that  this  morning  French  aviators 
dropped  bombs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nuremberg.  As 
there  has  not  yet  been  any  declaration  of  war  between 
France  and  Germany,  this  constitutes  a breach  of  inter- 
national law.  ( Berliner  Tageblatt  of  Monday,  the  3d  August.) 

We  happen  to  know  the  facts  about  this  mili- 
tary report,  which  was  spread  officially,  from  the 
Friedenswarte  (1916,  No.  7),  a German  paper  which 
endeavours  to  restore  the  very  doubtful  reputa- 
tion of  German  honesty:  — 
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The  news  of  the  dropping  of  bombs  on  Nuremberg  by 
French  aviators  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  war 
was  regarded  as  a fact.  It  is  still  accepted  as  true  by  many 
people.  The  statement  occurred  in  an  article  in  the  Ger- 
man Medical  Weekly:  “After  a French  aviator  had  dropped 
bombs  even  before  the  French  declaration  of  war,”  etc. 
This  caused  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Professor  J. 
Schwalbe,  to  investigate  the  incident.  As  a result,  he  wrote 
to  the  paper  on  the  18th  May,  1916:  “It  appears  from  a 
correspondence  between  Geheimrat  Riedel  and  the  Mayor 
of  Nuremberg  that  this  statement,  which  has  never  been 
confirmed,  but  yet  is  generally  accepted  throughout  Ger- 
many as  a proof  of  a breach  of  international  law  by  French 
aviators,  is  as  a matter  of  fact  unfounded.  The  Mayor  of 
Nuremberg  wrote  on  the  3d  April,  1916:  ‘To  the  acting 
O.C.  the  3d  Bavarian  Army  Corps:  Nothing  is  known  here 
of  any  dropping  of  bombs  by  enemy  aviators  on  the  rail- 
way line  Nuremberg-Kissingen  and  Nuremberg-Ansbach 
either  before  or  after  the  outbreak  of  war.  All  statements 
and  newspaper  articles  to  this  effect  have  turned  out  false.’  ” 

It  is  extremely  damaging  to  German  prestige 
that  all  these  false  reports  were  sent  out  to  the 
world  as  official;  also  that  the  Chancellor  brought 
them  into  his  speech  of  the  4th  August ; and  most 
damaging  of  all  that  the  “Libau”  case  clearly 
shows  that  the  deception  was  intentional  and  de- 
liberate. 

5.  Conclusion 

The  above  narrative,  which  is  based  on  German 
and  Austrian  propaganda,  may  be  shortly  sum- 
marized as  follows : — 

Austria  delivered  an  ultimatum  to  Serbia  which 
could  not  possibly  be  accepted  without  further  nego- 
tiations; yet  she  precluded  all  possibility  of  negotiations 
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by  her  declaration  of  war  against  Serbia.  At  the 
same  time  she  refused  to  allow  other  Great  Powers, 
which  were  interested  in  the  status  quo  in  the  Balkans, 
to  intervene  in  this  preeminently  international  affair, 
on  the  pretext  that  the  affair  was  purely  local.  The 
origin  and  progress  of  Serbian  hatred  were  repre- 
sented in  a one-sided  and  inaccurate  way,  and  the 
possibility  of  reconciling  Serbia  and  Austria  by  a 
conference  of  the  Powers  was  peremptorily  denied. 
Nevertheless,  Austria  failed  to  give  sufficient  guaran- 
tees for  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo  in  the  Bal- 
kans and  confined  herself  to  an  assurance  that  she 
would  respect  the  territorial  integrity  of  Serbia.  As, 
however,  the  Central  Powers  could  7iot  permanently 
evade  the  conference,  they  finally  expressed  their 
consent  to  a sham  conference,  but  o?ily  after  Austria 
by  her  general  mobilization  had  made  Russian  gen- 
eral mobilization  absolutely  inevitable  and  so  had 
given  her  German  ally  a pretext  for  a declaration  of 
war.  The  German  theory  that  she  is  waging  a “ de- 
fensive war"  falls,  therefore,  to  the  ground. 

Similarly  the  Central  Powers  have  failed  to 
prove  that  an  aggressive  coalition  directed  against 
them  existed  before  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  fact 
remains  that  the  Anglo-French  friendship  had  not 
even  the  character  of  a defensive  alliance  adequate 
to  maintain  the  European  balance  of  power. 

It  is  equally  well  established  that  the  formation 
of  a defensive  Triple  Alliance  was  not  even  in 
prospect,  owing  to  opposition  on  many  sides,  and 
especially  in  England.  And  finally,  general  Euro- 
pean politics  in  the  last  few  years  can  be  shown  to 
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have  taken  an  exceedingly  favourable  turn  for 
Germany  and  Austria.  Hence  the  idea  that  this 
is  a “preventive  war”  on  Germany’s  part  must 
also  be  definitely  rejected. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  of  these  conclusions 
will  need  to  be  revised,  for  they  are  based,  not  on 
foreign,  but  on  Germany’s  own  evidence. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  later  and  quieter  times 
the  German  people  will  realize  its  own  errors,  for 
only  so  would  it  be  in  a position  to  help  effectively 
in  preventing  similar  catastrophes  in  the  future. 
To-day  Germany  stands  alone  in  her  opinion,  and 
the  longer  the  war  lasts,  the  clearer  will  her  isola- 
tion appear. 

As  the  conclusion  of  our  argument  we  may  quote 
the  words  of  the  famous  American  jurist  Dr.  J.  M. 
Beck  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  book  “The 
Evidence  in  the  Case”  and  are  unfortunately  only 
too  true:  — 

Germany’s  chief  weakness  to-day  consists  in  her  moral 
isolation.  She  stands  condemned  by  the  whole  civilized 
world.  No  physical  force  which  she  is  in  a position  to  exer- 
cise can  compensate  for  this  loss  of  moral  weight.  Even 
success  would  be  too  dearly  bought  at  such  a price.  There 
are  things  which  are  more  successful  than  success.  One  of 
them  is  — the  truth. 
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Foreword 

IN  the  matter  of  making  a life  as  well  as 
a living,  we  are  told  that  good  books 
cut  a paramount  figure. 

In  The  Harvard  Classics  we  have  at  our 
beck  and  call  a great  company  of  the  wisest, 
the  wittiest,  and  most  interesting  minds  of 
all  ages  and  every  land,  among  whom  is  to 
be  found  entertainment  in  endless  variety. 

And  not  entertainment  only;  for  enter- 
tainment is  not  the  end  of  life,  but  its 
sweetener  and  strengthener  toward  what- 
ever may  be  the  high  goal  which  we  have 
made  and  are  making  our  chief  concern. 

Pleasure,  therefore,  and  self-satisfaction 
— and  with  both,  the  delight  and  ad- 
vantage of  mental  growth — lie  for  those 
who  want  them  in  The  Harvard  Classics. 
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What  Shall  I Read 
To-Night  ? 

SO  MANY  millions  of  books  have  been 
written  and  so  few  of  them  are  really 
worth  while.  In  the  Five-Foot  Shelf  of 
Books  you  have  the  418  works  that  have 
stood  the  acid  test  of  time.  The  men  whose 
wisdom  and  poise  other  men  envy  have 
read  and  reread  these  few  great  works. 


The  Art  of  Reading 

HAMILTON  WRIGHT  MABIE 

EVERY  intelligent  traveler  who  travels  with  a purpose 
outlines  his  route,  selects  the  places  of  interest  which 
he  desires  to  visit,  and  carefully  apportions  his  time. 
If  one  is  to  traverse  a certain  area  of  territory  in  a given 
period  his  movements  must  be  guarded  by  forethought 
and  method. 

Reading  is  mental  traveling  through  regions  far  more 
various  and  attractive  than  any  which  the  longest  routes  of 
terrestrial  journeyings  afford.  The  tourist  annihilates  space, 
the  reader  destroys  both  space  and  time.  The  world  of 
thought  and  action  is  spread  out  before  him,  and  his  great- 
est difficulty  is  apt  to  be  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  trav- 
erse it.  He  wastes  his  time  in  short  and  unprofitable  excur- 
sions when  he  might  be  taking  account  of  the  Antipodes. 

Many  people  expend  in  desultory  reading  time  and  effort 
that,  wisely  directed,  would  make  them  masters  of  epochs 
and  literatures.  The  art  of  reading  is  to  read  in  such  a way 
that  with  the  utmost  economy  of  time  one  can  secure  the 
richest  results.  Reading  habits  are  generally  formed,  as 
are  other  habits,  unconsciously.  One  who  is  just  beginning 
to  read,  or  one  who  has  already  read  much,  can  form  good 
reading  habits  and  so  acquire  the  art  of  reading  as  easily 
as  any  other  habits  can  be  formed,  and  no  easier.  Atten- 
tion to  a few  rules  for  a reasonable  time  will  result  in  the 
unconscious  adoption  of  the  rules  by  the  mind  which  makes 
them  habits  and  relieves  one  from  any  further  conscious 
effort. 
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We  cannot  all  be  scholars,  because  scholarship  demands 
uninterrupted  hours  and  a continuous  and  absorbing  atten- 
tion, which  in  most  cases  the  demands  of  active  life  make 
impossible ; but  anyone  who  has  access  to  books  may  be- 
come educated  in  a very  liberal  sense  and  without  infring- 
ing on  daily  duties  if  he  only  knows  how  to  set  about  it.  An 
element  of  the  first  importance  is  time.  Many  busy  people 
declare  that  they  have  no  time  for  reading ; but  they  are  mis- 
taken. They  have  all  the  time  there  is,  and  some  of  the  world’s 
busiest  men  have  found  that  time  enough  to  make  them- 
selves accomplished  in  one  or  more  departments  of  knowl- 
edge. The  trouble  is  not  lack  of  time,  but  wasteful  habits 
in  regard  to  it.  Many  persons  entertain  the  notion  that  one 
must  have  regular  and  definite  hours  of  the  day  or  week  set 
apart  for  reading-  in  order  to  accomplish  anything  valuable. 
There  never  was  a greater  mistake.  The  busiest  life  has 
margins  of  time  which  may  serve,  like  the  borders  of  the 
old  missals,  to  enrich  and  exalt  the  commonplaces  written 
between.  Fifteen  minutes  in  the  morning  and  as  many  in 
the  evening  devoted  faithfully  to  reading  will  add  appre- 
ciably in  the  course  of  a few  months  to  one’s  store  of  knowl- 
edge. Always  have  a book  at  hand,  and,  whether  the  oppor- 
tunity brings  you  two  hours  or  ten  minutes,  use  it  to  the  full. 
An  English  scientist  learned  a language  in  the  time  his  wife 
kept  him  waiting  for  the  completion  of  her  evening  toilettes ; 
and  at  the  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Froude  in  this  city  some 
years  ago  Mr.  Beecher  said  that  he  had  read  through  that 
author’s  brilliant  but  somewhat  lengthy  history  in  the  inter- 
vals of  dinner.  Every  life  has  pauses  between  its  activities. 
The  time  spent  in  local  travel  in  street  cars  and  ferries  is  a 
golden  opportunity  if  one  will  only  resolutely  make  the 
most  of  it.  It  is  not  long  spaces  of  time,  but  the  single  pur- 
pose that  turns  every  moment  to  account  that  makes  great 
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and  faithful  acquisitions  possible  to  men  and  women  who 
have  other  work  in  life. 

In  order  to  have  a book  always  at  hand,  one  must  decide 
in  advance  what  he  is  going  to  read  next.  For  lack  of  this 
kind  of  forethought  many  readers  waste  time  enough  to 
make  themselves  good  literary  scholars.  They  are  never 
quite  decided  what  to  get,  and  generally  end  with  the  first 
volume  that  comes  to  hand,  which  is  likely  to  be  something 
of  only  passing  interest,  if  not  entirely  worthless. 

To  sit  in  a railway  car,  and  by  opening  the  pages  of  a 
book  to  transport  oneself  in  a second  into  the  age  of  Peri- 
cles or  the  gardens  of  the  Medici  at  Florence,  is  the  mod- 
ern version  of  Aladdin's  lamp  and  makes  one  master  of 
treasures  more  rare  and  lustrous  than  those  which  adorned 
the  palaces  of  Bagdad. 


Which  Will  Succeed? 

Each  has  only  a few  minutes  a day  to  give  to  reading.  One 
occupies  all  his  few  moments  with  the  daily  paper;  the  other 
is  mastering  a little  at  a time  the  few  great  books  of  the  ages, 
a knowledge  of  which  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  true  success. 
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Emerson’s  Wish — 

“In  a library  we  are  surrounded  by  many  hundreds  of  dear 
friends,  but  they  are  imprisoned  in  these  paper  and  leather 
boxes,  and  as  they  are  dressed,  like  battalions  of  infantry, 
in  coat  and  jacket  of  one  cut,  by  the  thousands  and  ten 
thousands,  your  chance  of  hitting  on  the  right  one  is  to  be 
computed  by  the  arithmetical  rule  of  permutation  and  com- 
bination— not  a choice  out  of  three  caskets,  but  out  of  half 
a million  caskets,  all  alike. 

“Would  that  some  charitable  soul,  after  losing  a great 
deal  of  time  among  the  false  books  and  alighting  upon  a 
few  true  ones,  which  made  him  happy  and  wise,  would 
name  those  which  have  been  bridges  or  ships  to  carry  him 
safely  over  dark  morasses  and  barren  oceans,  into  the 
heart  of  sacred  cities,  into  palaces  and  temples.” 

And  Its  Fulfillment 

From  his  lifetime  of  reading,  study,  and  teaching — forty 
years  of  which  were  spent  as  President  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity— Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  has  chosen  a Five-Foot  Shelf 
containing  just  the  books  essential  to  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury cultivated  man. 

“I  believe  that  the  faithful  and  considerate  reading  of 
these  books  will  give  any  man  the  essentials  of  a liberal 
education.” — Eliot. 
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The  Harvard  Classics 


HE  eternal  question  of  what  constitutes  the  best  read- 


ing— what  are  the  all-round  "best’  books  — is  one 


that  has  elver  been  widely  discussed.  Eliminating  en- 
tirely all  gatherings  of  literary  fragments,  there  had  never 
been  a systematic  attempt  to  collate  a well-rounded  library 
of  liberal  education  until  Charles  W.  Eliot  aroused  the  in- 
terest of  the  American  public  by  announcing  that  he  had 
undertaken  to  select  a “Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books.”  There 
was  hardly  a newspaper  in  the  country  that  did  not  welcome 
the  news  of  Dr.  Eliot’s  intention.  The  New  York  "'1  imes 
voiced  public  opinion  in  announcing  editorially : 

‘'It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  entire  educational  world,  and  a very 
considerable  proportion  of  the  reading  public  besides,  will  await 
with  deep  interest  the  selection  of  the  volumes  which  go  toward 
making  what— for  lack  of  a better  name— may  be  termed  ‘‘The  Presi- 
dent Eliot  Library  of  Liberal  Education.” 

Books  Enough  to  Give  a Liberal  Education 

The  actual  conception  of  the  idea  and  its  after  develop- 
ment are  best  summed  up  in  Dr.  Eliot’s  own  words : 

Some  years  ago  in  a speech  before  an  educational  gathering  I 
chanced  to  say  that  a three-foot  shelf  would  hold  good  books  enough 
to  give  a liberal  education  to  anyone  who  would  read  them  with 
devotion,  even  if  he  could  give  but  fifteen  minutes  a day  to  the  task. 
This  remark  brought  me  a considerable  number  of  letters,  demand- 
ing a list  of  those  books.  I made  several  efforts  to  make  the  list, 
hut  soon  discovered  that  it  was  a serious  undertaking,  and  that  I 
had  no  time  for  it.  Subsequently  I saw  reason  to  lengthen  the  shelf 
to  five  feet,  but  made  very  little  progress  toward  a definite  selection. 
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Early  in  January  last  I received  a proposal  from  the  firm  of 
P.  F.  Collier  & Son  that  I undertake  to  make  a selection  of  fifty 
volumes,  of  from  four  hundred  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
each,  which  would  fill  my  five-foot  shelf  and  be  well  adapted  to 
accomplish  the  educational  object  I had  in  mind. 

Official  Approval  of  Harvard  University 

I was  invited  to  assume  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  selection  as 
regards  both  inclusion  and  exclusion,  and  I was  to  be  provided  with 
a competent  assistant  of  my  own  choice.  It  was  ^further  proposed 
that  the  set  should  be  called  The  Harvard  Library  or  The  Harvard 
Classics.  In  view  of  this  proposed  name  for  the  set,  and  of  the  fact 
that  I had  been  President  of  Harvard  University  for  nearly  forty 
years,  I asked  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  if 
they  saw  any  objection,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  University, 
to  my  acoepting  the  proposal  of  P.  F.  Collier  & Son.  The  Board  re- 
plied unanimously  that  they  saw  no  objection  and  that,  in  their 
judgment,  the  undertaking,  if  well  carried  out,  would  prove  a use- 
ful one  from  the  educational  point  of  view. 

A Picture  of  the  Progress  of  the  Human  Race 

Never  before  had  a task  of  this  magnitude  been  under- 
taken by  an  educator  of  the  standing  of  Dr.  Eliot.  Never 
before  had  a question  of  such  unusual  public  importance 
received  the  time  and  attention  that  has  been  applied  to  the 
selection  of  the  contents  of  The  Harvard  Classics. 

The  sentiment  which  guided  Dr.  Eliot  in  his  work  is  one 
which  every  reader  might  as  well  take  as  his  guide : 

“My  aim  was  not  to  select  the  best  fifty,  or  best  hundred  books 
in  the  world,  but  to  give  in  twenty-one  thousand  pages  or  there- 
abouts a picture  of  the  progress  of  the  human  race  within  historical 
times,  so  far  as  that  progress  can  be  depicted  through  books.” 

The  Stream  of  the  World’s  Thought 

The  work  of  -selection  alone  required  nearly  twelve 
months.  The  question  of  the  exclusion  or  inclusion  of  every 
item  was  most  carefully  considered  from  every  possible 
point  of  view;  so  that  the  reader  may  be  sure  that  every- 
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thing  he  reads  in  his  five-foot  shelf  is  included  for  some 
specific  reason.  Furthermore,  it  makes  a literary  whole, 
the  component  parts  of  which  bear  some  relation  to  one 
another.  This  means  that,  having  read  such  a well-rounded- 
out  selection,  the  reader  has  gained  a comprehensive  knowl- 
edge “of  the  stream  of  the  world’s  thought,”  rather  than 
the  confused  and  contradictory  ideas  often  received  from 
indiscriminate  reading. 
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MEDAL  IS  PRESENTED 

TO  DR.  C.W.  ELIOT 
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The  first  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  by 
the  American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and 
Letters  for  distinction  in  literature,  art 
and  music,  has  been  presented  to  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  emeritus  Of 
l Harvard  University,  at  a meeting  of  the 
'academy  held  in  the  Chemists’  Club,  No. 
52  East  Forty-first  street. 

The  medal,  which  was  voted  to  Dr. 

| Eliot  last  November  and  which  was  de- 
signed by  James  Earl  Fraser,  was  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
president  of  Columbia  University,  who  pre- 
sided. 

In  accepting  the  medal  Dr.  Eliot  said: — 
“It  became  possible  for  me  as  president 
of  Harvard  to  promote  the  progress  of 
American  letters  and  American  arts,  and 
this  has  been  one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  my  life.  To-day’s  event  is  one  of  ' the 
greatest  sources  of  delight  that  can  come 
to  an  old  man.  I want  to  thank  the 
academy  deeply  for  having  honored  me.” 
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Illustration  from  the  Folklore  and  Fable  volume  of  The  Harvard  Classics 


It  is,”  says  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard,  “precisely  this  encounter  with 
the  mental  states  of  other  generations  which  enlarges  the  out- 
look and  sympathies  of  the  cultivated  man  and  persuades 
him  of  the  upward  tendency  of  the  human  race.” 


Dr.  Eliot  Tells  Why  He 
Undertook  the  Work 

THAVE  undertaken  to  select  from  the  best  literature  of 
the  world  a Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books,  to  be  published 
by  P.  F.  Collier  & Son,  under  the  title  of  “The  Harvard 
Classics.”  The  selection  is  intended  exclusively  for  English- 
speaking  people. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  faithful  and  considerate  reading 
of  these,  books,  with  such  rereadings  and  memorizings  as 
individual  taste  may  prescribe,  will  give  any  man  the  essen- 
tials of  a liberal  education,  even  if  he  can  devote  to  them 
but  fifteen  minutes  a day. 

Harvard  University  Sanctions  Title 

It  was  further  proposed  that  the  set  be  called  The  Har- 
vard Library  or  The  Harvard  Classics.  In  view  of  this 
proposed  name  for  the  set,  and  of  the  fact  that  I had  been 
president  of  Harvard  University  for  nearly  forty  years, 
I asked  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College  if 
they  saw  any  objection,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  uni- 
versity, to  my  accepting  the  proposal  of  P.  F.  Collier  & Son. 
The  board  replied  unanimously  that  they  saw  no  objection, 
and  that,  in  their  judgment,  the  undertaking,  if  well  carried 
out,  would  prove  a useful  one  from  the  educational  point 
of  view. 

Dr.  Eliot’s  Aim 

My  aim  was  not  to  select  the  best  fifty,  or  best  hundred, 
books  in  the  world,  but  to  give,  in  twenty-one  thousand 
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Dr.  Eliot  tells  why  he  undertook  the  work 

pages  or  thereabouts,  a pic- 
ture of  the  progress  of  the 
human  race  within  historical 
times,  so  far  as  that  progress 
can  be  depicted  in  books. 

Liberal  Education  Defined 

Liberal  education  accom- 
plishes two  objects.  It  pro- 
duces a liberal  frame  of  mind, 
and  it  makes  the  studious  and 
reflective  recipient  acquainted 
with  the  stream  of  the  world's 
thought  and  feeling,  and  with 
the  infinitely  varied  products 
of  the  human  imagination.  It 
was  my  hope  and  belief  that  fifty  volumes  might  accomplish 
this  result  for  any  intelligent,  ambitious,  and  persistent 
reader,  whether  his  early  opportunities  for  education  had 
been  large  or  small.  Such  was  the  educational  purpose  with 
which  I undertook  to  edit  The  Harvard  Classics,  and  1 
believe  that  a similar  educational  purpose  actuated  the 
publishers. 

Useful  Extension  of  His  Educational  Work 

I regard  the  undertaking  as  a useful  extension ' of  my 
educational  work,  and  I cherish  the  hope  that,  when  the 
work  is  finished,  the  educated  public  will  so  regard  it. 

If  our  work  proves  to  have  been  well  done,  the  use  of 
the  title  “The  Harvard  Classics”  will  be  justified. 

Twentieth-Century  Idea  of  a Cultivated  Man 

Within  the  limits  of  fifty  volumes,  containing  about 
22,000  pages,  I was  to  provide  the  means  of  obtaining 


— Just 
Fifteen 
Minutes  at  Bedtime 

In  only  those  few  minutes  a day  it 
is  possible  for  you  to  get  the  knowl- 
edge of  literature,  the  broad  culture, 
that  every  University  strives  to  give. 

This  is  no  idle  promise:  “i  be- 

lieve that  the  faithful  and  consider- 
ate reading  of  The  Harvard  Classics 
I will  give  any  man  the  essentials  of  < 
a liberal  education,  even  if  he 
can  devote  to  them  but  fifteen 
minutes  a day  ° — says  Dr.  Eliot. 
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such  a knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  literature  as  seems 
essential  to  the  twentieth-century  idea  of  a cultivated  man. 
The  best  acquisition  of  a cultivated  man  is  a liberal  frame 
of  mind  or  way  of  thinking;  but  there  must  be  added  to 
that  possession  acquaintance  with  the  prodigious  store  of 
recorded  discoveries,  experiences,  and  reflections  which  hu- 
manity in  its  intermittent  and  irregular  progress  from  bar- 
barism to  civilization  has  acquired  and  laid  up. 

A Cultivated  Man  Enlarges  His 
Outlook  and  Sympathies 

The  sentiments  and  opinions  these  authors  express  are 
frequently  not  acceptable  to  present-day  readers,  who  have 
to  be  often  saying  to  themselves : “This  is  not  true,  or  not 
correct,  or  not  in  accordance  with  our  beliefs.”  It  is, 
however,  precisely  this  encounter  with  the  mental  states 
of  other  generations  which  enlarges  the  outlook  and  sym- 
pathies of  the  cultivated  man, 
and  persuades  him  of  the  up- 
ward tendency  of  the  human 
race. 

Poetry  from  Homer 
to  Tennyson 

The  poetry  contained  in 
The  Harvard  Classics,  from 
Homer  to  Tennyson,  will  by 
itself  give  any  appreciative 
reader  a vivid  conception  of 
the  permanent,  elemental  sen- 
timents and  passions  of  man- 
kind, and  of  the  gradually 
developed  ethical  means  of 


— A man 
would 
die  in  the  first  alcove: 

Emerson  said:  “ There  are  850,000 
volumes  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Paris.  If  a man  were  to  read  in 
dustriously  from  dawn  to  dark  for 
sixty  years,  he  would  die  in  the 
first  alcove.” 

The  fooliBh  man  wastes  all  his  few  hours  with 
the  merely  ephemeral  books  which  the  solid 
judgment  of  men  has  already  injected.  The 
wise  man  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  be  guided 
by  Dr.  Eliot  on  books,  as  he  would  welcome  the 
advice  of  any  great  authority  and  specialist  on 
law,  or  medicine,  or  finance. 
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purifying  those  sentiments  and  controlling  those 
passions. 

“High  Thoughts  and  Beautiful  Imagery” 

In  order  to  make  the  best  use  of  The  Harvard  Classics 
it  will  be  desirable  for  the  younger  reader  to  reread-  those 
volumes  or  passages  which  he  finds  most  interesting,  and 
to  commit  to  memory  many  of  the  pieces  of  poetry  which 
stir  or  uplift  him.  It  is  a source  of  exquisite  and  enduring 
delight  to  have  one’s  mind  stored  with  many  melodious 
expressions  of  high  thoughts  and  beautiful  imagery. 


The  main  function  of  the  collection  should  be  to  develop 
and  foster  in  many  thousands  of  people  a taste  for  serious 
reading  of  the  highest  quality,  outside  of  The  Harvard 
Classics  as  well  as  within  them. 


It  would  have  been  impossible  to  perform  the  task  satis- 
factorily if  the  treasures  of  the  general  library  and  of  the 
department  libraries  of  Harvard  University  had  not  been 
at  our  disposal.  The  range  of  the  topics  in  the  series  was 
so  wide,  and  the  number  of  languages  in  which  the  desired 
books  were  originally  written  so  great,  that  the  advice  of 
specialists,  each  in  some  portion  of  the  field,  had  frequently 
to  be  sought.  We  obtained  much  valuable  advice  of  this 
sort  from  scholarly  friends  and  neighbors. 


Chief  End  in  View 


Cooperation  of  Harvard  University 
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The  Apotheosis  of  Homer 

If  you  are  tired  of  the  world  of  to-day,  take  down 
this  volume  from  the  Five-Foot  Shelf  and  “hear 
like  thunder  on  a western  beach  the  surge  and 
thunder  of  the  ‘Odyssey.’  ” 

The  “Odyssey”  is  a masterpiece  of  rapid  narra- 
tive. The  buoyant,  flowing  verse  carries  the  reader 
forward  with  a glorious  energy. 


is 


PITY 


“The  Titanic  had  gone  down,”  said  the  chief  editorial 
writer  of  a great  Chicago  daily,  “and  I was  sitting  at  my 
desk  wondering  what  I should  write  that  would  drive  the 
awful  meaning  of  that  disaster  home  to  the  hearts  of  my 
readers. 

“Mechanically  I reached  out  for  the  dictionary  and  run- 
ning my  eyes  over  its  pages,  stopped  at  the  word  ‘pity’. 
There  was  a definition,  to  be  sure,  but  only  a bloodless  one. 

No  thrill  of  feeling  warmed  me  as  I read  it;  it  was  chilled, 
cold-cut,  scientific.  I tossed  the  book  aside  and  turned  to 
the  encyclopedia.  There  was  ‘pity’  again,  but  it  was  only 
the  ‘pity’  of  the  dictionary,  amplified,  but  still  uninspired. 

“As  a last  resort  I reached  to  the  shelf  above  my  desk  and 
took  down  volume  fifty  of  The  Harvard  Classics  and 
looked  for  ‘pity’  there  and  found  it  to  my  eager  surprise. 
Here  was  Bacon’s  word  on  ‘pity’ ; and  Blake’s ; and  here 
was  what  Burke  had  said ; and  Hobbes  and  Pascal.  One 
by  one  I ran  the  references  down  in  the  other  volumes, 
reading  no  merely  fragmentary  quotations  but  the  real 
throbbing  thought  of  the  great  men  of  all  times  in  its 
original  context,  the  source  and  meaning  and  nature  of 
‘pity’,  and  when  I had  finished  I knew  what  I was  going  * 
to  say.  I sat  down  then  and  wrote  the  greatest  editorial 
of  my  career.” 
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“The  smooth,  well-read  man 
whose  superiority  of  mind 
enables  him  to  mold  to  his 
purpose  the  men  around  him.  ’ 


Reading  and  Business 

II  the  hurly-burly  of  modern  life  there  is  little  time  for 
reading-  and  that  little  dissipates  itself  more  often  than 
not  in  a desultory  haphazard  dipping-  here  and  there 
into  the  uncharted  sea  of  books. 

A lack  of  guidance  rather  than  a lack  of  desire  has  kept 
many  from  the  .treasures  that  are  to  be  found  between  the 
covers  of  the  right  books. 

Another  thing.  Ours  has  been  and  is  yet  to  some  extent  a 
new  country.  Its  opportunities  have  been  so  many  that 
ability  in  the  rough  was  sufficient  to  make  good.  The  need 
of  the  keener  perceptions,  the  wider  initiative  that  good 
books  yield  had  not  yet  been  felt.  Men  who  had  hardly 
glimpsed  between  the  covers  of  a book  in  their  whole  lives 
became  captains  of  industry. 

But  the  day  of  untutored  success  in  business  is  passing.  The 
unlettered  man  is  having  less  and  less  chance  for  the  best 
places.  The  rough  diamond  who  molded  raw  new-country 
conditions  with  inborn  shrewdness  is  giving  way  to  the 
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Reading  and  Business 

smooth,  well-read  man  whose  superiority  of  mind  enables 
him  to  mold  to  his  purpose  the  men  around  him. 

In  this  matter  of  the  reading  that  is  already  helping  for- 
ward those  whose  foresight  bade  them  start  it  before  now — 
competent  counsel  takes  the  first  place  in  importance  if  we 
are  to  avoid  waste  of  time  and  money. 

When  we  want  legal  advice,  we  consult  the  best  lawyer; 
if  we  have  a bad  appendix  to  be  cut  out,  we  spare  no  trouble 
in  searching  out  the  best  surgeon  that  can  be  found  to  do  the 
carving ; similarly  when  we  want  to  know  how  we  may  best 
equip  the  mind  on  which  we  completely  depend  for  success 
and  a livelihood,  do  we  not  want  the  best  advice  and  the 
services  of  the  most  eminent  counsel  available? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  we  do. 

The  tests  by  which  an  eminent  lawyer  or  a great  surgeon 
is  known  are  familiar.  There  are  almost  countless  examples 
of  both.  But  can  you  name  offhand  even  five  men  whose 
word  on  books  and  reading  might  be  accepted  by  the  nation  ? 

Perhaps  there  are  not  even  five. 

Yet  there  is  one  man  whose  training,  experience,  and  posi- 
tion have  fitted  him  beyond  all  others  to  direct  the  reading 
of  those  ambitious  people  who  see  the  splendid  opportunity 
for  mental  expansion  afforded  by  his  guidance.  Dr.  Eliot 
of  Harvard  is  the  man. 

But  let  us  not  wander  from  the  point  of  what  this  organ- 
ized reading  is  to  do  for  us,  this  reading  that  will  help  toward 
the  broadness  of  vision,  the  fertility  of  resource  demanded 
by  latter-day  business. 

Dr.  Eliot  supplies  perhaps  the  best  definition  when  he 
asserts  his  belief  that  the  faithful  and  considerate  reading 
of  the  books  he  has  selected  will  give  any  man  “the  essen- 
tials of  a liberal  education,  even  if  he  can  devote  to  them 
but  fifteen  minutes  a day.” 
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“Liberal  education  accomplishes  two  objects,”  he  goes  on 
to  say.  “It  produces  a liberal  frameof  mind  and  it  makes  the 
studious  and  reflective  recipient  acquainted  with  the  stream 
of  the  world’s  thought  and  feeling,  and  with  the  infinitely 
varied  products  of  the  human  imagination.” 

Take  Cellini’s  Autobiography  as  an  illustration: 

Cellini  exceeds  in  vividness  and  picturesqueness  even  the 
riotous  time  in  which  he  lived.  His  almjost  unbelievable  deal- 
ings with  kings  and  princes,  his  love  affairs,  his  street 
fights  with  his  rivals — of  all  these  he  tells  with  a frankness 
that  takes  your  breath  away.  And  back  of  it  all  you  see  the 
glitter  and  glare,  the  licentiousness  and  violence  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages. 

“It  is,”  says  Dr.  Eliot,  “precisely  this  encounter  with  the 
mental  states  of  other  generations  which  enlarges  the  out- 
look and  sympathies'  of  the  cultivated  man  and  persuades 

him  of  the  upward  tendency 
of  the  human  race.” 

Cellini’s  Autobiography  is 
only  one  of  the  four  hundred 
and  eighteen  titles  in  The 
Harvard  Classics,  Dr.  Eliot’s 
Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books. 

Thus  to  take  out  of  each 
age  the  Histories,  or  Essays, 
or  Plays,  or  Biographies,  or 
Poems,  or  Books  of  Science, 
Philosophy,  Education,  Travel 
or  Religion  that  record  like 
photographs  the  spirit  and  life 
of  that  age — to  unite  these 
great  and  ever-living  books  in 
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Weowe  agreat  deal 
to  Dr.  Eliot , we 
busy  people,  for 
giving  us  in  this 
WASTELESS 
library  the  benefit 
of  his  seventy  years 
of  reading — for 
making  it  possible 
for  us,  without 
reading  much , 
to  be  still  well  read. 


Reading  and  Business 

such  a way  that  they  tell  the  story  of  human  progress  from 
the  beginning— that,  to  put  it  all  in  a nutshell,  is  what  Dr. 
Eliot  has  done  in  The  Harvard  Classics. 

No  one  so  surely  stands  as  the  first  representative  of  schol- 
arly intelligence  in  America  as  he  who  has  been  for  forty  years 

president  of  Harvard  University.  Through  his  effort  has  now 
been  given  to  the  world  in  this  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books  the 
crystallization  of  his  lifetime  of  leadership  in  education. 

The  Harvard  Classics  may  be  and  probably  are  just  the 
books  you  have  wished  for. 

Certainly  they  represent  a wealth  of  opportunity  for  tnose 
who  look  into  the  future  and  as  far  as  possible  predetermine 
success  by  preparing  adequately  for  it. 

Master  of  human  destinies  am  I!  (sings  Ingalls  of  opportunity ) 

Fame,  love,  and  fortune  on  my  footsteps  'wait. 

/ knock  unbidden  once  at  every  gate! 

If  sleeping,  wake— if  feasting,  rise  before 

1 turn  away.  It  is  the  hour  of  fate, 

And  they  who  follow  me  reach 
every  state 

Mortals  desire,  and  conquer 
every  foe 

Save  death;  but  those  who  doubt 
or  hesitate, 

Condemned  to  failure,  penury, 
and  woe, 

Seek  me  in  vain  and  uselessly 
implore, 

1 answer  not,  and  I return  no 
more ! 

None  of  us  is  willing  to 
pass  up  even  a possibility  of 
opportunity,  but  on  the  other 
hand  none  of  us  has  time  to 
waste  in  fruitless  chasing  of 
will-o’-the-wisps. 


It’s  a big  economizer  of 
money  and  space  — this 
Five-Foot  Shelf.  Every 
great  thinker  has  in  one 
or  two  characteristic 
works  covered  his  main 
idea — given  us  in  his  basic 
thought.  Here  you  get 
these  really  great 
thoughts  of  the  world’s 
masters ; here  you  can 
turn  to  the  best  writings 
of  any  one  of  them  with- 
out having  to  burden 
your  shelves  with  the 
complete  works  of  all. 
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All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  and  everything  so  called  is 
not  merely  for  that  reason  an  opportunity. 

To  judge  with  safety — in  other  words,  not  to  let  pass 
the  opportunity,  yet  not  to  be  misled  by  an  unessential — 
requires  merely  a careful  weighing  of  the  facts. 

If  you  should  find  in  The  Harvard  Classics  a wealth  of 
opportunity,  it  would  surely  more  than  justify  this  particu- 
lar “knock  unbidden  at  your  gate.” 
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The  Contents  of 

The  Harvard  Classics 


Already  a hundred  thousand  busy  people 
are  finding  the  joy  of  mental  relaxation 
and  stimulus  in  a few  pleasant  moments 
a day  spent  with  these  worth-while  books 


History 

Biography  and  Letters 
Government  and  Politics 
Science 
Education 
Drama 
Essays 

Philosophy  and  Religion 
Prose  Fiction 
Voyages  and  Travel 
Famous  Prefaces 
Poetry 
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THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  FRENCH  KNIGHTS  AGAINST  THE  ENGLISH  BOWMEN  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  CRECY 

From  the  painting  by  R.  Caton  Woodville 

Illustrating  the  Froissart  volume  of  The  Harvard  Classics 


History 


HISTORY  alone,  of  all  modes  of  thought,  places  the 
reader  above  his  author.  While  the  historian  more 
or  less  diligently  plods  along  his  own  narrow  path, 
perhaps  the  one-millionth  part  of  all  history,  every  avenue 
opens  wide  to  the  imagination  of  those  who  read  him.  To 
them  history  may  mean  anything  that  concerns  man  and 
that  has  a past ; not  politics  only,  but  art  and  science  and 
music  have  had  their  birth  and  growth ; not  institutions  only, 
but  legends  and  chronicles  and  all  the  masterpieces  of  litera- 
ture reflect  the  clash  of  nations  and  the  tragedies  of  great 
men.  And  it  is  just  because  the  reader  is  merely  a reader 
that  the  full  joy  of  history  is  open  to  him.  He  wears  no 
fetters,  so  that  even  were  he  bent  on  mastering  the  constitu- 
tional documents  of  the  United  States  he  could  turn  aside 
with  a calm  conscience  to  listen  to  the  echoes  of  dying 
Roland’s  horn  in  the  gorge  of  Roncesvaux  or  to  stand  by 
Cnut  watching  the  North  Sea  tide  as  it  lapped  the  old 
Dane’s  feet. 

Modern  readers  demand  not  merely  a record  of  “the  dates 
of  wars  and  deaths  of  kings,”  but  an  intimate  picture  of 
the  life  of  our  ancestors.  Such  portraiture  is  best  obtained 
from  contemporary  sources — from  letter  writers  like  Pliny, 
biographers  like  Plutarch,  and  chroniclers  like  Froissart 
and  Holinshed. 


In  The  Harvard  Classics: 


Saint  Augustine 
Plutarch 

Marcus  Aurelius 


Rousseau 

John  Stuart  Mill 

Benjamin  Franklin 


Francis  Bacon 
Adam  Smith 
Flerodotus 
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A FEW  minutes  a day  of 
pleasurable  reading  — a 
book  for  each  evening  corre- 
sponding to  your  mood — and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  you  will  have 
a wider  appreciation  of  litera- 
ture, and  art,  and  poetry,  and 
science,  and  philosophy,  and  dis- 
covery, than  you  could  possibly 
obtain  in  a lifetime  of  ordinary 
haphazard  reading. 

Neither  time  nor  money  is  the 
proper  word  with  which  to  pic- 
ture The  Harvard  Classics.  The 
real  words  are  pleasure,  self- 
satisfaction,  the  delight  of  men- 
tal growth. 

The  owner  of  the  Five-Foot 
Shelf  has  at  his  beck  and  call  a 
great  company  of  the  wisest,  the 
wittiest  and  the  most  interesting 
minds  of  all  ages  and  every  land, 
among  whom  is  to  be  found 
entertainment  in  endless  variety. 


And  not  entertainment  only;  for 
entertainment  is  not  the  end  of 
life,  but  its  sweetener  and 
strengthener. 

To  develop  our  talents  for  good, 
to  build  up  character,  to  fit  our- 
selves, like  the  cutwater  of  a 
ship,  to  cleave  whatever  seas  of 
experience  Fate  may  steer  us 
into,  to  set  ourselves  a high,  far 
goal  and  always  consciously, 
through  storm  or  shine,  to  seek 
that  goal,  is  the  real  concern  of 
life. 

On  this  quest  The  Harvard 
Classics  show  the  way  by  ex- 
ample. 

For  inspiration,  for  entertain- 
ment, or  perhaps  on  the  other 
hand  in  moments  of  tedium  or 
depression,  these  books  come  to 
our  rescue.  They  are  a constant 
source  of  enjoyment,  and  endur- 
ing delight. 
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Thus  to  take  out  of  each  age 
the  Histories,  or  Essays,  or 
Plays,  or  Biographies,  or  Poems, 
or  Books  of  Science,  Philosophy, 
Education,  Travel,  or  Religion 
that  record  like  photographs  the 
spirit  and  life  of  that  age — to 
unite  these  great  and  ever-living 
books  in  such  a way  that  they 
tell  the  story  of  human  progress 
from  the  beginning — that,  to  put 


it  all  in  a nutshell,  is  what  Dr. 
Eliot  has  done  in  The  Harvard 
Classics. 

“I  believe,”  says  Dr.  Eliot,  “that 
the  faithful  and  considerate 
reading  of  these  books  will  give 
any  man  the  essentials  of  a lib- 
eral education,  even  if  he  can 
devote  to  them  but  fifteen  min- 
utes a day.” 


Pleasure,  self-satisfaction,  entertainment,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  delight  of  mental  growth  — these  are 
the  ideas  behind  THE  HARVARD  CLASSICS. 

In  all  the  world  there  is  no  other  such  group- 
ing of  the  few  imperishable  writings  which 
picture  the  progress  of  civilization. 
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History 

In  The  Harvard  Classics — Continued 


Cicero 

Pliny  the  Younger 
Izaak  Walton 
Samuel  Johnson 
Machiavelli 
Sir  Thomas  More 
John  Milton 


John  Woolman 
Edmund  Burke 
Benvenuto  Cellini 
Thomas  Carlyle 
Stevenson 
Jas.  Russell  Lowell 
Daniel  Defoe 
E.  A.  Freeman 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh 

Voltaire 

John  Knox 


Tacitus 

Plutarch 

Froissart 

Holinshed 


History  and  its  allied  subjects  are  also  covered  in  The 
Harvard -Classics  from  the  critical  and  interpretative  point 
of  view,  and  through  the  more  famous  biographies.  Through 
Plutarch's  “Lives,”  Walton's  “Lives”  of  Donne  and  Her- 
bert, the  autobiographies  of  Franklin,  Mill,  and  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  John  Woolman’s  “Journal,”  the  letters  of  Pliny  and 
Cicero  we  gather  that  intimate,  close,  personal  touch  with 
mankind  that  cannot  be  acquired  from  a history  that  simply 
record  facts. 

Are  you  interested  in  American  history?  You  know, 
of  course,  that  Christopher  Columbus  and  his  men  were 
not  the  first  Europeans  to  land  on  the  shores  of  America. 
You  have  heard  more  or  less  vaguely  about  the  hardy 
Norsemen  who  ventured  across  the  stormy  north  Atlantic 
in  craft  no  bigger  than  a modern  lifeboat  centuries  before 
Columbus’s  voyages.  But  have  you  read  the  actual  story 
of  these  voyages  in  the  quaint  words  of  the  ancient  “Saga 
of  Eric  the  Red.”  Do  you  know  how  the  adventurous 
Biarni,  blown  out  of  his  course  while  sailing  from  Iceland 
to  Greenland,  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the  mainland  of 
America  but  did  not  land,  and  how  Lief,  the  son  of  Eric, 
stirred  by  Biarni’s  tales,  first  sailed  forth  and  set  foot  on 
the  New  World’s  shores?  As  fascinating  as  any  fiction  are 
these  stories  of  the  early  Norse  voyages  and  settlements, 
and  their  fights  with  the  “Skrellings,”  as  they  called  the 
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History 


Indians.  There  is  a real  human-interest  story  in  the  tale 
of  Snorri,  the  first  white  child  born  in  America,  and  how 
the  shadow  of  an  Indian  squaw  falling  across  his  cradle 
gave  the  first  warning  of  an  attempted  massacre. 

Here  is  a vivid  little  word  picture  of  how  Thorfinn 
Karlsefni  and  his  men  spent  a winter  in  the  New  World, 
and  how  the  Indians,  for  the  first  time  perhaps,  got  the 
short  end  of  their  dealings  with  the  white  men : 

“The  Skrellings  put  down  their  bundles  and  loosed  them, 
and  offered  their  wares  for  barter,  and  were  especially 
anxious  to  exchange  these  for  weapons ; but  Karlsefni 
forbade  his  men  to  sell  their  weapons,  and,  taking  counsel 
with  himself,  he  bade  the  women  carry  out  milk  to  the 
Skrellings,  which  they  no  sooner  saw  than  they  wanted  to 
buy  it,  and  nothing  else.  Now  the  outcome  of  the  Skrell- 
ings’ trading  was  that  they  carried  their  wares  away  in 
their  stomachs,  while  they  left  their  packs  and  peltries 
behind  with  Karlsefni  and  his  companions.” 

The  ancient  chronicler  was  evidently  not  altogether  with- 
out a sense  of  humor. 


THE  HARVARD  CLASSICS  free  a man  from  the 
limitations  of  his  age,  his  country,  his  personal  ex- 
perience ; they  give  him  access  to  all  ages,  to  all  coun- 
tries, to  all  experience.  They  make  him  a citizen  of  the  world: 
they  offer  him  the  companionship  of  the  most  interesting  and 
influential  men  and  women  who  have  lived;  they  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  travel  without  leaving  home,  and  to  have 
vacations  without  taking  time  from  his  shop,  his  store,  or 
his  office.  They  offer  him  friends,  travel,  the  knowledge 
of.  life,  education,  the  means  of  making  a life. 
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Biography  and  Letters 


OUR  modern  love  of  realism  is  indisputable.  We  want 
facts,  actualities,  human  documents.  To  read  the 
letters  of  Pliny  or  Cicero  is  to  know  the  daily  life  and 
thoughts  of  a Roman  gentleman  two  thousand  years  ago. 
In  the  autobiographies  of  Franklin  and  Cellini,  and  in  the 
“Lives”  of  Plutarch,  Walton,  or  Johnson,  we  may  walk  side 
by  side  with  worthies  of  other  ages  in  stimulating  and 
charming  friendship. 


Saint  Augustine 
Plutarch 

Marcus  Aurelius 
Pliny  the  Younger 
Cicero 


Izaak  Walton 
Samuel  Johnson 
John  Stuart  Mill 
John  Woolman 
Edmund  Burke 


Benjamin  Franklin 
Thomas  Carlyle 
R.  L.  Stevenson 
Benvenuto  Cellini 


Pr  in  t ins  Press  at  wh ich  Fra 7ikl in 
worked  in  Watt's  Printing 
Office,  London , iri  1725 


Books  that  Have  Influenced 
All  Literature 

From  the  period  of  the  re- 
vival of  classical  literature  in 
Europe  down  to  now,  Plu- 
tarch’s writings  have  done 
more  than  those  of  any  other 
single  author  to  familiarize 
us  with  the  greatest  men  and 
the  greatest  events  of  the  an- 
cient world.  His  “Lives” 
have  been  called  “the  food  of 
great  souls,”  because  of  the 
enormous  influence  which, 
through  Montaigne  and 


Biography  and  Letters 


Shakespeare,  they  have  exer- 
cised on  modern  literature 
They  belong  to  the  small 
category  of  the  world’s  books 
which  are  read  by  all  edu- 
cated men,  not  merely  con- 
sulted by  scholars. 

A Wonderful  Book 

At  the  age  of  fifty-eight 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  goldsmith, 
sculptor,  designer,  enameler, 
and  a man  of  violence  and 
pleasure,  shaved  his  head  and 
retired  to  a monastery  to 
write  his  autobiography.  Two 
years  later,  the  work  com- 
pleted, and  himself  tired  of  the  change  of  life,  he  emerged 
once  more  and  plunged  into  his  old  rioting. 

He  mirrors  forth  the  fiery  passions  of  the  time  with 
amazing  candor  and  verisimilitude.  The  period  is  the 
Renaissance,  and  he  expresses  himself  strongly  on  the  social, 
political,  and  church  motives  which  actuated  the  parties 
among  which  he  associated.  He  wielded  his  pen  as  his  chisel. 

The  whole  book  is  a vivid  picture  of  Italy  of  the  Renais- 
sance, and  is  as  much  a work  of  art  as  his  statues  of  the 
Nymph  or  Perseus,  or  the  wonderful  specimens  of  his  art 
as  a goldsmith. 

An  Inexhaustible  Treasure  House 

The  letters  of  Cicero  and  Pliny  are  intimate  pictures  of 
Roman  society  written  by  prominent  statesmen  to  their 
friends.  We  derive  from  Pliny  not  a few  of  our  distinctest 
impressions  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  upper  class 
in  the  first  century . 


These  fragmentary  de- 
scriptions serve  to  afford 
merely  the  slightest  glim- 
me rings  of  what  The 
Harvard  • Classics  really 
contain. 

The  field  they  cover  is  so 
vast  that  nothing  short 
of  actual  examination  of 
the  volumes  themselve's 
can  give  a true  concep- 
tion of  the  glori- 
ous possibilities 
they  unfold  to  our  view. 
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SIGNING  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 
From  the  painting  by  Charles  E.  A.  Dumaresq 


Government  and  Politics 

IN  a nation  based  on  free  institutions,  that  stakes  its 
present  prosperity  and  future  happiness  on  a belief  in 
democracy,  a widespread  understanding  of  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  government  and  the  sources  of  prosperity 
can  scarcely  be  overvalued. 

Machiavelli  J.  J.  Rousseau  Francis  Bacon 

Sir  Thomas  More  Edmund  Burke  Adam  Smith 

John  Milton  Jas.  Russell  Lowell  John.  Stuart  Mill 

Daniel  Defoe 

“Bacon  alone  excepted,  says  Buckle,  Burke  was  the 
greatest  political  thinker  who  has  ever  devoted  himself  to  the 
practice  of  English  politics.” 

“The  writer  of  a prose  illumined  as  with  fire;  enthusiastic  and  yet 
supremely  logical ; fearless  and  yet  absolutely  obedient  to  law  and 
order;  eloquent  and  yet  restrained;  stirred  by  every  popular  move- 
ment and  yet  suggestive  and  philosophical.  More  completely  than 
any  man  he  showed,  in  style  no  less  perfectly  than  in  spirit  and  in 
sympathy,  all  that  was  most  typical  of  the  best  genius  of  his  age— 
its  restraint,  its  philosophy,  its  obedience  to  order  and  to  law  and 
its  gift  to  literary  instinct — as  removed  from  the  exaggeration  and 
pedantry  of  what  had  gone  before,  as  from  the  vulgar  platitude  and 
superficial  complacency  of  what  was  to  follow.” 

— Henry  Craik,  Introduction,  “English  Prose.” 

The  Bible  of  Political  Economy 

Adam  Smith’s  “Wealth  of  Nations”  is  the  one  work  on 
political  and  social  economy  that  every  man  owes  it  to  him- 
self to  read.  In  this  day  of  agitation  over  trusts,  the  influence 
of  government,  the  value  of  money,  the  prices  of  necessities, 
the  ownership  of  land,  the  man  who  has  not  read  the  “Wealth 
of  Nations”  is  hardly  qualified  to  speak  or  even  think  wisely 
on  these  vital  subjects. 
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Science 

IN  the  realm  of  science  the  mind  of  man  is  busily  engaged, 
as  never  before,  discovering  or  applying  new  laws  that 
are  destined  eventually  to  modify  the  life  of  every  human 
being. 

The  age  of  Pericles  was  the  time  when  the  fine  arts  were 
developed  in  their  highest  perfection.  The  Middle  Ages  may 
be  called  preeminently  the  age  of  faith  ; the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury will  probably  be  known  as  tbe  age  of  science. 

The  work  of  Helmholtz,  Faraday,  and  Lord  Kelvin  in 
physics;  of  Darwin  and  Huxley  in  biology;  of  Jenner, 
Holmes,  and  Lister  in  medicine,  has  put  us  in  possession 
of  immense  new  dominions  of  mind. 

In  The  Harvard  Classics : 

Francis  Bacon 

Sir  Isaac  Newton 

Charles  Darwin 

Hippocrates 

Lord  Kelvin 

Helmholtz 
Sir  Joseph  Lister 

T.  H.  Huxley 

Sir  A.  Geikie 
Michael  Faraday 

Edward  Jenner 

William  Harvey 

Am'broise  Pare 
Voltaire 

O.  W.  Holmes 
Simon  Newcomb 

Copernicus 

The  world  of  science  is  well 
represented  in  the  Five-Foot 
Shelf  by  master  works  upon 


“ Books  are  never  asleep. 
If  investigating  you  inter- 
rogate them,  they  conceal 
nothing;  if  you  mistake 
them  they  never  grumble; 
if  you  are  ignorant  they 
cannot  laugh  at  you.” 
— Lincoln 

‘‘Books  will  speak  plain 
when  counsellors  flatter. 
Therefore  it  is  good  to  be 
conversant  in  them,  es- 
pecially the  books  of  such 
as  themselves  have  been 
actors  on  the  stage.” 
— Bacon 
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The  best  of  locks  is  useless  without  a key 


YOU  might  have  every  one  of  the  418  books  contained  in 
Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf,  but  they  would  be  only  ten 
per  cent  efficient  without  their  key — Volume  50 — the 
one  book  that  gives  the  set  its  practical  value  to  the  business 
or  professional  man — that  gives  him  instant  access  to  any 
author,  any  period,  any  thought  or  subject  even  remotely 
touched  upon. 

A bookseller  offered  a short  time  ago  to  duplicate  The 
Harvard  Classics  for  a friend  of  his,  but  he  found  it  in- 
volved the  purchase  of  over  300  volumes  at  a minimum 
cost  of  $1.50  per  volume,  and  he  found  that  he  would  then 
have  a conglomeration  without  arrangement  or  sequence, 
without  introductions,  explanatory  notes  or  indexes — a 
useless  mass  of  good  literature,  in  many  cases  of  garbled 
or  abridged  text. 

In  The  Harvard  Classics  only  the  most  authoritative  texts 
are  used.  In  some  instances  it  was  necessary  to  borrow  the 
originals  of  priceless  value  from  such  libraries  as  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris,  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  and  the  late  Mr.  Morgan’s  collection. 

In  a word.  Dr.  Eliot’s  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books  is  a 
necessary  and  valuable  adjunct  to  the  most  extensive  col- 
lection of  books — it  is  the  practical  working  section  of 
any  library. 
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the  three  great  subjects, 
Chemistry,  Physics,  and  As- 
tronomy. A careful  study  of 
the  papers  here  collected  will 
widen  any  reader’s  knowledge 
wonderfully  in  the  fundamen- 
tal points  of  which  they  treat. 

“Lord  Kelvin  occupied  for 
a long  time  a unique  and  cos- 
mopolitan position  as  the  uni- 
versally venerated  head  of  the 
physical  science  of  the  age. 
He  will  be  known  to  future 
ages,  possibly  even  more  wide- 
ly, as  a main  pioneer  and  cre- 
ator in  the  all  - embracing 
science  of  energy,  the  greatest 
physical  generalization  of  the 
last  century.” 

Faraday  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  experimentalists 
that  science  has  ever  known, 
and  to  him  credit  must  be 
given  for  much  that  electricity 
has  accomplished. 

The  achievements  of  New- 
comb were  in  the  borderland 
between  theory  and  practice, 
where  an  enormous  body  of 
observed  data  has  been  utilized 
by  an  army  of  computers  un- 
der his  direction  and  guidance 
in  determining  the  fundamen- 
tal constants  of  astronomy. 


A letter  we 
are  proud  of: 


“Los  Angeles,  Calif.. 

Nov.  5,  1911. 

P.  F.  COLLIER  & SON, 

416  West  13th  Street, 

New  York  City, 

Dear  Sirs: 

In  writing  my  appreciation  of  The 
Harvard  Classics,  I must  explain  to 
you  first,  this  note  comes  from  a laborer 
— a mere  grocer’s  clerk,  and  so  must 
be  a very  humble  estimate. 

In  my  vagrant  reading  I have  seen  so 
many  references  to  these  Classics  that 
my  imagination  became  fjred  as  to  this 
world  I knew  almost  nothing  of.  I 
came  to  have  a dread  lest  I should  be 
forced  through  this  brief  life  and  never 
have  the  chance  to  explore  these 
Classics.  So  I answered  the  very  first 
advertisement  of  the  Five-Foot  Shelf, 
feeling  my  chance  had  come. 

You  may  be  assured  I have  not  been 
disappointed.  I can  only  hint  to  you 
the  joy  of  reading  through  these  books, 
the  Odyssey,  which  I read  first,  and 
Montaigne  and  Emerson  and  alt  I 
have  read  so  far.  I did  not  put  these 
in  my  library  — they  are  my  library. 

I can  sincerely  thank  all  concerned  in 
putting  these  books  in  my  way. 

Yours  truly, 

Fred  West.’’ 


” I did  not  put  these 
in  my  library — they 
ARE  my  library 


Science 


Archibald  Geikie  was  a dis- 
tinguished geologist.  His  studies 
in  inorganic  geology  show  a 
keen  appreciation  of  natural 
processes. 

Ferdinand  Helmholtz’s  re- 
searches in  physics  have  given 
him  authority  to  speak  for  all 
time. 

Interesting  as  humanitarians  as  well  as  authors,  the 
works  of  these  scientists  cover  a highly  important  field  of 
letters. 


"Most  everyone  covets  a 
library.  To  these  The  Har- 
vard Classics  come  as  a 
boon— the  best  and  enough. 
Father,  mother,  and  chil- 
dren enjoy  these  books. The 
Harvard  Classics  are  the 
long-sort-for,  found-at-last 
with  me."— Arthur  W. 
Hickman,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


In  the  Labratories  of  Great  Scientists 

The  men  who  have  fought  and  conquered  the  forces  of 
nature  describe  to  you  in  simple,  straightforward  language 
the  results  of  their  years  of  endless  study  and  experiment 
The  discoveries  that  have 
changed  our  whole  conception 
of  physical  science  and  the  art 
of  healing  are  here  described. 

Harvev  tells  you  how  he  dis- 
covered the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  Jenner  leads  you 
through  the  long  trials  that 
led  to  the  discovery  of  vac- 
cination. You  stand  at  Fara- 
day’s side  watching  his  ex- 
periments with  a candle.  In 
your  own  study  you  have 
the  peculiar  joy  of  perform- 
ing them  after  him. 


A short  time  ago  a Cleveland 
physician  gave  away  his  entire 
library  of  15,000  volumes  and 
bought  The  Harvard  Classics 
to  replace  them.  Not,  as  he 
said,  that  he  did  not  already 
have  in  his  library  most  of  the 
works  included  in  the  set,  but 
because  the  Five-Foot  Shelf 
contained  all  the  works  really 
essential  to  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury cultivated  man  and  the 
76.000  word  index  enabled  him 
to  locate  at  a moment’s  notice 
any  subject,  any  passage,  any 
author  he  might  require, 
whereas  in  his  own  library  he 
might  have  to  wade  through 
scores  of  volumes  to  find 
the  references  he  wanted. 
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The  Harvard  Classics  provide  the  general 
reader  with  a great  storehouse  of  standard 
works  in  all  the  main  departments  of  intellectual 
activity,  and,  with  the  introductions,  notes, 
guides  to  reading,  and  exhaustive  indexes,  may 
thus  claim  to  constitute  a reading  course  un- 
paralleled in  comprehensiveness  and  authority. 


Education 

IN  all  profitable  thinking  about  modern  education  one 
central  fact  is  stated  or  assumed — the  fact  that  educa- 
tion has  become  a public  enterprise.  To  think  of  it  as 
a matter  mainly  of  private  interest,  to  discuss  it  chiefly  in 
terms  of  personal  development,  is  to  ignore  the  achieved 
conditions  of  civilized  life  and  the  clear  trend  of  progress. 
The  spread  of  public  schools  is  but  the  obvious  outward 
sign  of  a growing  conviction  concerning  all  educational 
endeavor.  That  conviction  was  long  ago  proclaimed  and 
has  now  become  a guide  to  action — the  conviction  that  the 
community  has  a vital  stake  in  the  education  of  every  child 
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Education  is  a common  concern,  not  merely  because  there 
are  many  children  to  be  educated,  but  because  there  can  be 
no  significant  outcome  in  the  education  of  any  child  which 
is  not  of  importance  to  him  not  only,  but  also  to  others, 
immediately  to  many,  more  remotely  to  all. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  what  works  on  education  seem  of 
most  importance  to  one  who  is  himself  an  acknowledged 
master  of  the  subject.  Particularly  significant  is  the  pres- 
ence in  The  Harvard  Classics  of  great  writers  who  were 
deemed  revolutionary  in  their  own  day — radicals  like  Milton, 
Lessing,  Mill,  Charming,  Huxley,  and  Carlyle — while  the 
more  conservative  authorities  like  Newman  are  not  over- 
looked. 


John  Milton 
Lessing 
John  Locke 
Schiller 


John  Stuart  Mill 
Daniel  Defoe 
T.  H.  Huxley 
Thomas  Carlyle 


Channing 
Cardinal  Newman 
John  Ruskin 
Montaigne 


THE  HARVARD  CLASSICS  include  418  complete 
selected  works  of  300  authors  chosen  by  Dr.  Eliot 
with  the  advice  of  over  50  members  of  the  Har- 
vard Faculty. 

Dr.  Eliot’s  ideas  regarding  certain  systematic  methods 
have  been  carried  out  to  assist  the  reader  in  gaining  “the 
essentials  of  a liberal  education,  even  if  he  can  devote  but 
fifteen  minutes  a day  to  the  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books.” 
By  means  of  an  index  volume,  including  76,000  fact  en- 
tries and  cross-references,  with  the  supplemental  reading 
courses,  the  reader  has  the  wise  counsels  of  Dr.  Eliot  and 
his  staff  of  assistants,  who  map  out  University  Extension 
Courses  in  every  field  of  the  world’s  literature. 

In  addition,  the  numerous  introductions,  written  at  Dr. 
Eliot’s  request  by  William  Allan  Neilson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
of  English  at  Harvard,  present  in  concise  form  those  facts 
about  authors  and  their  works  which  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  reader.  The  introductions  and  special  notes 
alone,  scattered  through  the  work,  occupy  about  300  pages. 
There  are  also  numerous  footnotes  for  ready  reference. 
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Footnotes 

Every  page  of  the  21,000  pages  has  been  care- 
fully gone  over,  and  explanations  wherever  neces- 
sary appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  thus : 

4 “A  printing-house  is  always  called  a chapel  by  the  workmen,  the 
origin  of  which  appears  to  have  been  that  printing  was  first  carried  on  in 
England  in  an  ancient  chapel  converted  into  a printing-house,  and  the 
title  has  been  preserved  by  tradition  The  bien  venu  among  the 
printers  answers  to  the  terms  entrance  and  footing  among  mechanics; 
thus  a journeyman,  on  entering  a printing-house,  was  accustomed  to 
pay  one  or  more  gallons  of  beer  for  the  good  of  the  chapel:  this  custom 
was  falling  into  disuse  thirty  years  ago;  it  is  very  properly  rejected 
entirely  in  the  United  States.”— W.  T.  F. 

Introductions 


Concise  and  instructive  introductions  precede  the 
works  of  the  various  authors.  This  feature  doubles 
the  value  of  the  books  to  any  thoughtful  reader. 

Fragment  from  Introductory  Note 
Francis  Bacon,  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  in  London 
on  January  22,  1561.  He  entered  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  in  1576  he  interrupted  the 
law  studies  he  had  begun  in  that  year  to  go  to  France  in 
the  train  of  the  English  Ambassador,  Sir  Amyas  Paulet. 

Reading  Courses 

The  seeker  of  knowledge  has  the  wise  counsels 
of  Dr.  Eliot  and  his  assistants,  who  have  laid  out 
complete  reading  courses  on  a wide  range  of  sub- 
jects. The  student  is  not  only  referred  to  the  books 
to  be  read  in  their  proper  sequence,  but  in  every  case 
the  particular  pages  of  each  work  are  mentioned. 


An  Outline  of  One  of  the  Reading  Courses 
The  History  of  Civilization 


Race  and  Language 
Ancient  Egypt 

The  East  in  Patriarchal  Times 
Ancient  Greece : (legendary) 
Ancient  Greece : (historic) 
Anoient  Rome:  (republican) 
Ancient  Rome:  (imperial) 
America 


Germanic  Peoples  in  Prim- 
itive Times 

Ireland  in  Primitive  Times 
The  Early  Christian  Church 
The  Mohammedan  East 
The  Middle  Ages 
The  Renaissance 
Modern  Europe 
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Drama 

“If  you  have  poison 
for  me  — 

I will  drink  it.”  (King Lear.) 

Shaken  and  crumpled  by  the 
treason  of  his  older  daugh- 
ters, who  had  accepted  all  his 
property  and  then  heartlessly 
turned  him  out,  he  suspected 
even  the  faithful  Cordelia  of 
evil  designs.  Perhaps  you 
have  read  the  great  tragedy 
entire ; it  is  one  of  the  im- 
mortal plays  included  in  The 
Harvard  Classics. 

Rare  is  the  human  being, 
immature  or  mature,  who  has  never  felt  an  impulse  to  pre- 
tend he  is  some  one  or  something  else.  The  human  being 
who  has  never  felt  pleasure  in  seeing  such  a pretending 
is  rarer  still.  Back  through  the  ages  of  barbarism  and 
civilization,  in  all  tongues,  we  find  this  instinctive  pleasure 
in  the  imitative  action  that  is  the  very  essence  of  all  drama. 
The  instinct  to  impersonate  produces  the  actor;  the  desire 
to  provide  pleasure  by  impersonations  produces  the  play- 
wright ; the  desire  to  provide  this  pleasure  with  adequate 
characterization  and  dialogue  memorable  in  itself  produces 
dramatic  literature.  Though  dramatic  literature  has  been 
sporadic,  dramatic  entertainment  by  imitative  action  has 
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Drama 


been  going  steadily  on  since  we  first  hear  of  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bacchic  festivals  of  early  Greece ; and  the 
dramatic  instinct  has  been  uninterruptedly  alive  since  man’s 
creation. 

The  Drama 


Christopher  Marlowe  Robert  Browning 
William  Shakespeare  /Eschylus 
Ben  Jonson  Sophocles 

Thomas  Dekker  Euripides 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  Aristophanes 
John  Webster  Lessing 

Philip  Massinger  Schiller 

John  Dryden  Goethe 


Corneille 

Racine 

Moliere 

Calderon 

Sheridan 

Oliver  Goldsmith 

Lord  Byron 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 


The  drama  is  literature  expressing  itself  in  action;  hence 
dramatic  compositions  surpass  all  others  in  vigor  and  in- 
tensity. 

The  fact  that  the  Greek  dramas  teach  moral  lessons  ac- 


counts for  their  popularity  then  and  now  just  as  the  drama 
of  to-day  must  deal  with  the  more  serious  side  of  human 
nature  if  it  is  to  receive  more  than  passing  notice. 

From  ^schylus  to  Browning 

In  The  Harvard  Classics  are  32  great  dramas — an  ex- 
position of  the  dramatic  art  from  the  days  of  HCschylus 


I HAVE  examined  the  selection  of  “Harvard 
Classics,”  chosen  from  the  greatest  literature  of 
the  world  by  President  Eliot.  / believe  that 
every  book  contained  in  the  series  is  of  high  permanent 
value  in  the  history  of  the  world , as  representing 
the  noblest  thoughts  which  have  been  cast  into 
form,  David  Starr  Jordan, 

President  of  Stanford  University. 
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and  Sophocles  to  the  comparatively  modern  Browning. 
While  the  theatre,  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a spectacular  entertainment,  is  continually  undergoing 
changes : every  man  has  the  privilege  of  reading  and  en- 
joying the  drama  in  its  very  highest  development  without 
attending  a play.  As  a matter  of  fact,  one  cannot  fully 
appreciate  the  legitimate  stage  of  to-day  without  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  classics  drama. 

See  the  World’s  Greatest  Plays 

If  you  are  fond  of  the  play,  there  are  a hundred  eve- 
nings of  delight  for  you  in  the  Five-Foot  Shelf.  In  your 
own  library  you  have  performed  before  you  the  world's 
greatest  dramas.  You  see  the  Greek  theatre  and  in  it  the 
nine  great  dramas  of  the  ancient  masters.  You  have  only 
to  reach  out  your  hand  to  bring  the  best  that  France  has 
produced — the  dramas  that  have  stirred  the  enthusiasm  of 
all  Germany — or  to  live  for  an  idle  hour  in  Spain.  The 
master  minds  who  have  made  English  drama  brilliant  are 
at  your  command. 

Giants  of  Literature 

The  Greek  tragedies— examples  o-f  the  classical  drama 
at  its  highest  stage  of  perfection— are  here  in  the  works 
of  the  mighty  triad,  SEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides, 
who  marvelously  excelled  in  the  representation  of  human 
passion. 


“These  books  are  the  greatest  invest- 
ment 1 know,  and  what  an  insignifi- 
cant investment  for  such  Treasures 
of  enjoyment  and  mental  growth!” 
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Live  with  the  world’s  Greatest  Men 

The  world’s  greatest  men  stand  ready  to  take  you  into  their  con- 
fidence. You  can  live  with  them  day  by  day,  through  their  adventures 
and  achievements.  You  can  watch  Cellini  — wonderful  combination  of 
artist  and  knave — in  his  dealings  with  princes  and  pontiffs,  his  love 
affairs,  and  his  duels.  You  can  read  the  letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  in 
which  he  asks  whether  he  shall  destroy  the  “sect  called  Christians,” 
* and  those  describing  the  destruction  of  Pompeii.  You  can  stand  with 
Cicero  in  the  Roman  Senate  while  he  denounces  Catiline.  You  can  see 
Franklin  hanging  out  the  lantern  in  front  of  his  house,  the  first  street 
light  in  America.  You  can  live  with  the  greatest  men  in  the  intimate 
personal  concerns  of  their  daily  existence.  There  is  in  all  literature  no 
greater  pleasure  than  this. 


Cicero  Denouncing  Catiline — Cicero’s  Letters 

The  letters  of  Cicero  and  Pliny  are  intimate  pictures  of  Roman 
society  written  by  prominent  statesmen  to  their  friends.  We  derive 
from  Pliny  not  a few  of  our  distinctest  impressions  of  the  public  and 
private  life  of  the  upper  class  in  the  first  century. 
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This  is  Marie  Antoinette  Riding  to  Her  Death 

Hers  is  History’s  most  tragic  story.  Have  you  ever  read  Burke’s 
“ Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France  ” ? It  is  one  of  the  few  really 
great  essays— one  of  the  works  of  the  forty-five  great  essayists  worthy 
to  be  included  in  the  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books. 


Essays 


NO  one  can  turn  over  the  pages  of  The  Harvard 
Classics  without  realizing  how  much  of  the  most  de- 
lightful writing  of  the  last  three  hundred  years  has 
taken  the  form  of  the  essay.  No  literary  form  is  more 
flexible  than  this,  and  no  form  except  lyric  poetry  has 
touched  upon  a wider  variety  of  topics. 

The  essayists  are  those  delightful  informal  philosophers 
who  discourse  genially  upon  life,  who  exhort  without  preach- 
ing, instruct  without  pedantry,  and  moralize  without  offense. 
They  are  among  the  most  brilliant  and  winning  of  all  the 
craft.  They  may  have  the  shrewd  wisdom  of  Bacon  and 
Montaigne,  the  smiling  good  humor  of  Lamb  and  Stevenson, 
the  high  seriousness  of  Milton  and  Newman,  the  caustic 
penetration  of  Voltaire,  the  insight  of  Arnold  and  Sainte- 
Beuve,  the  eloquence  of  Ruskin  and  Macaulay,  the  erudi- 
tion of  Renan,  the  fierce  conviction  of  Carlyle,  or  the  serene 


confidence  of  Emerson. 


Montaigne 
Francis  Bacon 

R.  W.  Emerson 
Thomas  Carlyle 
Edmund  Burke 
Cicero 

John  Milton 

Voltaire 

Sainte-Beuve 

Ernest  Renan 

Lessing 

Schiller 

Mazzini 

H.  A.  Taine 

Samuel  Johnson 


John  Dryden 
Abraham  Cowley 
Sir  Philip  Sidney 
Ben  Jonson 
Joseph  Addison 
Sir  R.  Steele 
Jonathan  Swift 
Daniel  Defoe 
David  Hume 
Sydney  Smith 

S.  T.  Coleridge 
William  Hazlitt 
Leigh  Hunt 
Charles  Lamb 
Percy  B.  Shelley 


Thos.  De  Quincey 

T.  B.  Macaulay 
W.  M.  Thackeray 
Cardinal  Newman 
Matthew  Arnold 
Edgar  Allan  Poe 
Jas.  R.  Lowell 
H.  D.  Thoreau 
T.  H.  Huxley 
Walter  Bagehot 
E.  A.  Freeman 
R.  L.  Stevenson 
John  Ruskin 
W.  E.  Channing 
John  Stuart  Mill 
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Forty-five  Great  Essayists 

Dr.  Eliot  has  selected  for  the  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books 
the  works  of  forty-five  great  essayists.  Every  man  and 
woman,  whether  engag'ed  in  business,  a profession,  or  in 
private  life,  realizes  the  importance  of  being  able  to  express 
ideas  in  words.  The  authors  of  these  essays  are  recognized 
as  the  masters  of  expression.  There  is  no  one  feature  of 
The  Harvard  Classics  from  which  the  reader  will  derive  as 
much  pleasure  and  benefit  as  from  the  volumes  of  essays. 

The  Noblest  Minds 

The  essay  is  the  realm  wherein  he  who  writes  is  king.  It 
is  the  resort  alike  of  philosopher  and  free-lance,  of  hostile 
critic  and  candid  friend.  It  is  the  abode  of  freedom,  and  its 
horizon  is  wide  as  the  human  intellect. 

The  noblest  minds  and  the  brightest  intellects  have  fash- 
ioned and  employed  this  literary  form,  and  from  this  array 
of  genius  Dr.  Eliot  has  selected  the  very  flower  of  the 
essays,  and  given  us  the  best 
from  every  land. 

“God  is  great,  God  is  great — 

There  is  no  other  God  but  God” 

It  is  the  Muezzin — the  call 
of  the  Mohammedan  to  prayer. 

At  its  sound,  two  hundred  mil- 
lion men  and  women  bow 
themselves  toward  Mecca. 

How  much  do  you  really 
know  about  any  religion  but 
your  own? 

Do  you  know  what  few 
great  religious  /masterpieces 
are  really  worth  reading? 
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Philosophy  and  Religion 

NO  class  of  writers  has  done  greater  service  to  the 
world  than  that  to  which  Plato  and  Descartes  and 
Kant  belong.  They  were,  to  quote  what  Matthew 
Arnold  said  of  Emerson,  “friends  of  those  who  would  live 
in  the  Spirit.” 


Plato 

Cicero 

Marcus  Aurelius 

Epictetus 

Descartes 

Blaise  Pascal 

Voltaire 

J.  J.  Rousseau 

Francis  Bacon 


Thomas  Carlyle 
David  Hume 
Edmund  Burke 
George  Berkeley 
Immanuel  Kant 
Lessing 
John  Locke 
Schiller 
Emerson 


Martin  Luther 
Thomas  a Kempis 
Thomas  Llobbes 
John  Calvin 
John  Bunyan 
William  Penn 
Sir  Thomas  Browne 
Saint  Augustine* 


Documents  from  the  Sacred  Books  of 

Judaism  Christianity  Buddhism 

Brahmanism  Confucianism  Mohammedanism 

Famous  Hymns 

Philosophy 

Philosophy  has  been  defined  as  a devotion  to  the  pursuit 
of  the  truth.  The  Stoics  considered  it  to  be  the  endeavor  to 
obtain  excellence  in  knowledge.  In  Plato,  philosophy  came 
to  mean  knowledge  of  eternal  reality.  The  Epicureans  re- 
garded the  philosopher  as  a man  who  pursued  happiness  in 
the  manner  suggested  by  reason. 
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Philosophy  and  Religion 


Three  main  epochs  commonly  divide  the  history  of 
European  philosophy.  The  first  is  the  Ancient  or  Greek. 
This  begins  from  the  earliest  formulations  of  philosophic 
conceptions  among  the  Ionian  philosophers  and  continues 
to  the  Christian  Era.  The  second,  that  of  Medieval  phi- 
losophy or  scholasticism.  It  owed  its  rise  to  the  theoretical 
speculations  of  the  early  Church  fathers,  usually  educated 
in  Creek  thought.  This  philosophy  was  characteristic  of 
Catholic  Christianity.  The  third  period  is  known  as  that  of 
modern  philosophy.  Tt  commonly  dates  from  the  Renais- 
sance and  more  particularly  from  the  advocacy  of  empirical 
methods  of  investigation  by  Bacon  and  of  appeal  to  imme- 
diate reason  or  intuition  by  Descartes. 

Religion 

The  religious  field  in  literature  stands  alone,  both  for 
purity  of  style  and  loftiness  of  purpose.  Simplicity  is  the 
keynote.  It  gives  emphasis  to  the  views  expressed.  The 

Harvard  Classics  do  not  alone 
include  many  treasures  of  re- 
ligious literature,  but  present 
parts  of  the  sacred  works  of 
the  principal  religions,  such 
as  the  Bible,  the  Talmud,  and 
the  Koran. 

Books  that  Never  Die 

The  one  bond  of  unity  in 
all  the  sacred  books  is  the 
desire  for  the  uplift  of  those 
believing  in  them:  Diversity 

may  exist  in  the  method  of 
achievement,  but  the  spirit  of 
helpfulness  is  there. 


“I  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  volumes  of  The 
Harvard  Classics  con- 
firm all  my  best 
anticipations.  I con- 
gratulate you  on  the 
scheme  which  makes 
it  possible  to  place  in 
the  private  libraries 
of  the  land  this  vast 
world  of  literature.” 

BishopJohn  H. Vincent 
of  the 

Chautauqua  Assembly 
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Prose  Fiction 


MALORY’S  “Morte  d’ Arthur”  may  be  called  the  Epic 
of  Chivalry,  and  “Paradise  Lost”  the  Epic  of  Puri- 
tanism. “Don  Quixote”  is  a portrait  of  the  whole 
Spanish  nation,  and  Manzoni  accomplished  in  “I  Promessi 
Sposi”  a like  task  for  Italy. 

All  of  Norse  heroism  is  gath- 
ered in  the  “Volsunga  Saga," 
and  the  “Arabian  Nights” 
unlocked  for  us  the  doors  of 
Oriental  literature. 


Prose  Fiction 

Cervantes 

A.  Manzoni 

H.  C.  Andersen 

Jacob  Grimm 

Wilhelm  Grimm 

John  Bunyan 

iEsop  Malory 

Volsunga  Saga  Arabian  Nights 

The  masterpieces  collected 
in  the  Five-Foot  Shelf  are 
representative  of  what  is 
best  and  most  enduring  in  the 
world’s  classic  fiction.  All 
civilizations  and  literatures 
have  been  laid  under  contribu- 
tion out  of  the  treasures  of 
east  and  west,  of  north  and 


A Home 
Without 
Books ! 


“We  form  judgments  of  men 
from  little  things  about  their 
houses,  of  which  the  owner 
perhaps  never  thinks.  If  on 
visiting  the  dwelling  of  a man 
of  slender  means  we  find  that 
he  contents  himself  with  cheap 
carpets  and  very  plain  furni- 
ture in  order  that  he  may  pur- 
chase books,  he  rises  at  once 
in  our  esteem.  Books  are  the 
windows  through  which  the 
soul  looks  out.  A home  with- 
out books  is  like  a room  with- 
out windows,  No  man  has  a 
right  to  bring  up  his  children 
without  surrounding  them 
with  books.  It  is  a wrong  to 
his  family.  He  cheats  them  !” 
—Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
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south.  The  choicest  gems 
have  been  selected,  each  se- 
cure in  universal  interest  and 
appeal*. 

The  Harvard  Classics  in- 
clude a varied  collection  of 
folklore  and  fair  tales.  This 
particular  branch  of  literature 
grows  in  importance  every 
year.  There  are  several  thou- 
sand volumes  on  this  sub- 
ject in  Harvard  University 
Library.  The  reader  has  the 
opportunity  to  contrast  the 
flowery,  extravagant  language 
of  the  Orient  as  illustrated  in 
the  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights  (Stanley  Lane-Poole  trans- 
lation),'of  which  there  is  an  entire  volume,  with  the  simple, 
yet  wonderfully  picturesque  words  of  Hans  Christian  An- 
dersen, SEsop,  and  the  brothers  Grimm. 

Teachings  of  Universal  Experience 

The  fables  attributed  to  the  mythical  SEsop  are  dis- 
tinctly Eastern  in  their  origin,  and  are  the  common  heri- 
tage of  the  human  race. 

“Their  teachings  are  the  teachings  of  universal  experience,  and 
therefore  appeal  irresistibly  to  the  consciousness  of  everyone.” 

—Prof.  H.  Thurston  Peck. 

What  the  unknown  compilers  of  the  “Arabian  Nights” 
did  for  Eastern  lore  the  gifted  Grimms  accomplished  for 
Teutonic  letters.  The  Grimms  collected  the  household  tales 
of  Germany  and  enshrined  them  in  their  “Marchen.” 

“In  a single  generation  they  became  one  of  the  popular  books  of 
the  world,  translated  into  every  civilized  tongue.” 

— B.  W.  Wells,  in  Grimm’s  “Fairy  Tales.” 


Not  a drum  was  heard,  not  a funeral  note. 
As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried. 
Not  a soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  grave  whereour  herowe  buried." 
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Voyages  and  Travel 

For  to  admire  and  for  to  see. 

For  to  behold  this  world  so  wide. 


IT  is  probable  that  from  the  very  earliest  times  the  spirit 
of  these  familiar  lines  has  been  a potent  factor  in 
human  history.  One  might  be  led,  because  of  the 
marked  development  of  curiosity  in  monkeys  and  apes,  to 
suppose  that,  even  before  the  complete  development  of  the 


PROCESSION  OF  THE  SACRED  BULL— ANCIENT  EGYPT 
From  the  painting  by  F.  A.  Bridgman  in  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  Washington , D. 
Illustrating  the  Voyages  and  Travel  volume  of  The  Harvard  Classics 


Voyages  and  Travel 


human  type  had  been  attained,  our  precursors  were  tempted 
to  explore  beyond  their  customary  haunts.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  seems  certain  that  the  first  spread  of  the  human 
race  over  the  face  of  the  globe  must  have  been  preceded  by 
more  or  less  conscious  exploration  and  travel.  As  popula- 
tion grew  and  began  to  press  upon  the  food  supply  and 
available  hunting  grounds,  and  the  need  for  expansion  and 
emigration  was  recognized,  the  relative  availability  and  at- 
tractiveness of  the  country  in  dififerent  directions  must  have 
been  investigated,  and  movement  have  taken  place  toward 
the  most  favorable.  This  would,  of  course,  not  hold  true 
where  movement  was  due  to  war  or  the  pressure  of  con- 
quest, but  much  of  this  earliest  movement  of  peoples  must 
have  been  largely  voluntary.  Travel  has  thus  in  these 
primitive  scouts  and  explorers  its  earliest  exponents,  and 
the  history  of  travel  is  seen  to  be  as  old  as  the  race. 

Freedom  and  Adventure 

A love  of  freedom  and  a spirit  of  adventure  have  been 
one  of  the  mainsprings  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization. 
Herodotus  was  the  first  traveler  who  carried  a notebook, 
and  the  Greeks  had  a colonizing  and  inquiring  strain 
much  like  our  own.  The  great  voyagers  of  the  globe 
were  those  intrepid  sailors,  Columbus  and  Cabot,  Raleigh 
and  Drake  and  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  who  put  a cable 
round  the  earth  and  began  to  squeeze  it  to  the  comfort- 
able dimensions  of  a habitable  world. 


Herodotus 

Tacitus 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 
C.  Columbus 


Sebastian  Cabot 
Amerigo  Vespucci 
Sir  W.  Raieigh 
Sir  F.  Drake 


Sir  H.  Gilbert 
Charles  Darwin 
Abroise  Pare 
R.  W.  Emerson 


Thrilling  Interest 

There  is  literature,  knowledge,  and  thrilling  interest  in 
those  Voyages  and  Travel  which  The  Harvard  Classics 
present  to  the  reader. 
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Famous  Prefaces 


THE  art  of  writing  prefaces  may  be  almost  called  a 
“lost  art.”  This  volume  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
one  of  memorable  prefaces  in  the  English  language, 
and  therefore  unique.  The  preface  used  to  be  a heart-to- 
heart  talk  from  the  author,  an  essay  explaining  his  work, 
and  often  revealed  him  in  a most  engaging  aspect. 


William  Caxton 
Edmund  Spenser 
John  Calvin 
N.  Copernicus 
John  Knox 


Francis  Bacon  W.  Wordsworth 

Heminge  and  Condell  Lord  Berners 
John  Dryden  Victor  Hugo 

Henry  Fielding  Sir  Isaac*  Newton 

Samuel  Johnson  Goethe 


A Unique  Volume 

The  art  of  writing  prefaces  has  been  called  by  some 
a “lost  art.”-  It  no  longer  obtains  in  a majority  of  the 
books,  but  is  confined  mainly  to  editions  of  those  writers 
whose  works  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

Of  its  importance  Disraeli  wrote  in  his  “Literary  Miscel- 
lanies” : “It  argues  a deficiency  in  taste  to  turn  over  an 
elaborate  preface  unread ; for  it  is  the  attar  of  the  author's 
roses.” 

L’Estrange  goes  beyond  this  and  urges  “that  a man  had 
as  good  go  to  court  without  a cravat  as  appear  in  print 
without  a preface.” 


CHANSON  DE  ROLAND 
From  the  painting  by  Uastou  Butsiere 


Poetry 

THE  human  heart  has  ever  dreamed  of  a fairer  world 
than  the  one  it  knows.  No  man,  however,  dark  his 
spirit,  however,  cramped  his  senses,  is  quite  without 
the  yearning  after  wider  horizons  and  a purer  air.  In  a 
happy  moment  earth  seems  to  hold  for  all  the  promise  of 
larger  things.  The  moment  passes ; and  the  world  closes  in 
again,  actual,  bare,  unyielding,  as  before.  Yet  among  men 
there  are  some  endowed  with  vision,  an  insight  more  pene- 
trating and  more  sustained.  To  their  liberated  spirit  the 
world  unfolds  a farther  prospect.  Earth  clothes  itself  for 
them  in  radiant  vesture,  mute  forms  are  speaking  presences, 
the  riddle  of  life  resolves  itself  into  a meaning.  To  them  it 
is  granted  to  arrest  the  moment  of  illumination,  otherwise 
so  fleeting;  and,  gifted  further  with  a shaping  power,  they 
are  able  to  re-create  the  moment  in  enduring  forms.  The 
men  of  vision  are  the  seers  and  prophets ; the  shapers  of 
the  revelation,  re-creating  it,  are  the  artists  and  the  poets. 
The  Soul  of  Literature 

Poetry  is  the  very  soul  of  literature;  it  embodies  the  ideals  and 
noblest  aspirations  of  every  civilized  race.  The  quintessence  of  the 
world’s  poetry  is  presented  in  The  Harvard  Classics ; an  Arcadian 
banquet  is  spread  before  every  lover  of  verse  and  melody.  The 
genius  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  Paganism  and  Christendom,  is  con- 
centrated in  this  epoch-making  series.  No  such  collection  of  lyrics 
has  ever  been  brought  into  a single  work.  The  Five-Foot  Shelf  of 
Books  contains  an  Anthology  of  English  Verse,  representing  the 
work  of  over  150  authors.  A glance  at  the  authors  assures  the 
reader  of  the  rare  merit  of  this  Anthology  or  “gathering  of  the 
flowers.”  Without  doubt,  it  will  become  the  standard  Anthology 
in  every  library,  both  public  and  private. 
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The  Index  Volume 


“ The  index  Volume  is  a marvel  of  excellence,  and  by 
it  one  may  easily  trace  the  best  thoughts  of  the  wisest 
men  on  all  topics  of  vital  human  interest  running  through 
the  ages.  ” — Dean  Evans  of  the  Chattanooga  Law  School. 

A Triumph  of  Service 

Over  fifty  thousand  dollars  and  a year  of  expert  work  were 
spent  on  the  Index  Volume  of  the  Five-Foot  Shelf.  It  is 
the  only  volume  of  its  kind  in  existence.  It  contains  76,000 
references  and  gives  instant  access  to  the  things  most  worth 
while  on  a wide  range  of  subjects. 

A Busy  Man’s  Friend 

To  the  man  who  wants  information  for  an  address,  a paper, 
an  advertisement  or  an  editorial,  this  index  renders  a serv- 
ice that  cannot  be  computed  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 
Long  days  of  search  would  not  bring  to  hand  the  wealth 
of  material  that  can  be  obtained  in  a few  minutes  through 
this  source. 

A Priceless  Volume 

In  addition  to  the  General  Index,  this  volume  contains  a 
complete  index  of  first  lines  of  all  the  worth-while  poems 
and  songs  in  the  English  Language.  It  also  contains  a 
complete  chronological  index.  It  may  justly  be  said  to  per- 
form for  the  average  man  the  functions  of  a private  secre- 
tary. As  Dr.  Eliot  says,  “It  gives  immediate  access  to  any 
author  or  any  subject,  or  indeed  to  any  passage  to  which 
the  enquirer  has  a good  clue.” 

A Glimpse  of  the  Index  Volume 

Trade,  advantages  of,  x,  22-3;  Balance  of  (see 
Balance  of  T. );  division  of  labor  limited  bv 
facilities  of,  24-5;  Emerson  on  the  ways  of, 
v,  47-8;  genius  in,  193-4;  Goldsmith  on  evils 
of,  xli,  523,  532;  government  interference 
with,  xxv,  303-11 ; home  and  foreign,  x,  349- 
50;  human  propensity  to,  19-20;  Locke  on 
learning  a,  xxxvii,  185-90;  necessity  of  x, 

29;  Penn  on  ways  of,  i,  406  (185-6);  tyranny 
ot,  v,  416;  “the  vena  porta  of  wealth,"  iii, 

107;  Voltaire  on,  xxxiv,  94;  wholesale,  three 
kinds  of,  x,  310;  Woolman  on,  i,  188, 204  and 
note,  206  (see  also  Commerce). 

Trades,  equality  of,  the  requisites  to,  x,  121- 
16;  exclusive,  profits  and  wages  in,  65,  66; 
government  interferences  with  equality 
of,  126-62. 


Politics,  Essat  on,  Emerson’s,  v,  249-261. 

Politics,  On,  by  Burns,  vi,  480. 

Politics,  Burke  on  science  of,  xxiv,  209-10. 
Channing  on,  xxviii,  329-30;  corruption  in, 
under  property  system,  xxxvi,  178;  friend- 
ship In,  ix,  22-4,  30-1;  Hamilton  on  intoler- 
ance in,  xli ii,  214;  Hobbes  on  science  of, 
xxxiv,  376;  Hume  on  science  of,  xxxvii, 
314,  379,  444;  Lowell  on  science  of,  xxviii, 
452;  Mill  on  science  of,  xxv,  103-6;  Milton 
on  study  of,  iii,  254;  reading  course  in,  1, 
48-51;  Thoreau  on,  xxviii,  413. 

Poll-taxes,  Smith  on,  x,  526-7,  538-40. 

Pollio,  Asinius,  orator,  ix,  214  note  3;  in 
African  War,  xii,  318;  Caesar,  and,  303;  on 
Caesar,  xxxii,  102. 
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LL  that  mankind 
has  done,  thought, 
gained  or  been  is  lying 
in  magic  preservation  in 
pages  of  books  —Carlyle 
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A.  NOTE  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF 
SUBMARINE  WAR 


THE  history  of  submarine  war  may  be  said  to 
begin  with  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  its  two  main  principles  or  aims  were 
first  formulated,  both  by  English  seamen.  Sir  William 
Monson,  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  admirals,  in  his 
famous  Naval  Tracts,  suggests  that  a powerful  ship 
may  be  sunk  much  more  easily  by  an  under-water  shot 
than  by  ordinary  gunfire.  His  plan  is  “to  place  a can- 
non in  the  hold  of  a bark  with  her  mouth  to  the  side 
of  the  ship:  the  bark  shall  board,  and  then  to  give 
fire  to  the  cannon  that  is  stowed  under  water,  and  they 
shall  both  instantly  sink:  the  man  that  shall  execute 
this  stratagem  may  escape  in  a small  boat  hauled  to 
the  other  side  of  the  bark.” 

This  is  the  germinal  idea  from  which  sprang  the 
submarine  mine  and  torpedo;  and  the  first  design  for 
a submarine  boat  was  also  produced  by  the  English 
Navy  in  the  same  generation.  The  author  of  this  was 
William  Bourne,  who  had  served  as  a gunner  under  Sir 
William  Monson.  His  invention  is  described  in  his 
book  of  Inventions  or  Devises,  published  in  1578,  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  proposed  method  of  solving  the 
problem  of  submersion.  This  is  to  be  achieved  by 
means  of  two  side  tanks  into  which  water  can  be  ad- 
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mitted  through  perforations,  and  from  which  it  can  be 
blown  out  again  by  forcing  the  innerside  of  each  tank 
outwards.  These  false  sides  are  made  tight  with 
leather  suckers  and  moved  by  winding  hand-screws — a 
crude  and  inefficient  mechanism,  but  a proof  that  the 
problem  had  been  correctly  grasped.  For  a really 
practical  solution  of  this  and  the  many  other  difficulties 
involved  in  submarine  navigation,  the  resources  of  ap- 
plied science  were  then  hopelessly  inadequate;  it  was 
not  until  after  more  than  300  years  of  experiment  that 
inventors  were  in  a position  to  command  a mechanism 
that  could  carry  out  their  ideas  effectively. 

The  record  of  these  three  centuries  of  experiment 
is  full  of  interest,  for  it  shows  us  a long  succession  of 
courageous  men  taking  up  one  after  another  the  same 
group  of  scientific  problems  and  bringing  them,  in 
spite  of  all  dangers  and  disasters,  gradually  nearer  to 
a final  solution.  Many  nations  contributed  to  this 
work,  but  especially  the  British,  the  American,  the 
Dutch,  and  French,  the  Spanish,  the  Swedish,  the 
Russian,  and  the  Italian.  The  part  played  by  each  of 
them  has  been,  on  the  whole,  characteristic.  The 
British  were  the  first,  as  practical  seamen,  to  put 
forward  the  original  idea,  gained  from  the  experience 
of  their  rivalry  with  Spain;  they  have  also  succeeded, 
at  the  end  of  the  experimental  period,  in  making  the 
best  combined  use  of  the  results  of  the  long  collabora- 
tion. A Dutchman  built  the  first  practical  submarine 
and  achieved  the  first  successful  dive.  The  Americans 
have  made  the  greatest  number  of  inventions,  and  of 
daring  experiments  in  earlier  wars.  The  French  have 
shown,  as  a nation,  the  strongest  interest  in  the  idea, 
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and  their  Navy  was  effectively  armed  with  submarines 
ten  years  before  that  of  any  other  Power.  To  them, 
to  the  Dutch,  and  to  the  Italians  belongs  the  credit  of 
that  indispensable  invention  the  optic  tube  or  periscope. 
The  Swedes  and  Russians  have  the  great  names  of 
Nordenfelt  and  Drzewiecki  to  their  credit;  the  Ger- 
mans alone,  among  the  eight  or  nine  nations  interested 
in  the  science  of  naval  war,  have  from  first  to  last  con- 
tributed almost  nothing  to  the  evolution  of  the  sub- 
marine. The  roll  of  submarine  inventors  includes 
about  175  names,  of  which  no  less  than  60  belong  to 
the  English-speaking  peoples,  but  only  6 to  Germany. 
/Vmong  these  six  the  name  of  Bauer  is  remembered  as 
that  of  a courageous  experimenter,  persevering  through 
a career  of  repeated  failures;  but  neither  he  nor  any 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  advanced  the  common  cause 
by  the  suggestion  of  a single  idea  of  value.  Finally, 
when  the  German  Admiralty,  after  the  failure  of  their 
own  Howaldt  boat,  decided  to  borrow  the  Holland 
type  from  America,  it  was  no  German,  but  the  Spanish 
engineer  d’Equevilley,  who  designed  for  them  the  first 
five  U-boats,  of  which  all  the  later  ones  are  modifica- 
tions. The  English  Admiralty  were  in  no  such  straits; 
they  were  only  one  year  before  the  Germans  in  adopt- 
ing the  Holland  type,  but  the  native  genius  at  their 
disposal  has  enabled  them  to  keep  ahead  of  their 
rivals  from  that  day  to  this,  in  the  design,  efficiency, 
size,  and  number  of  their  submarine  vessels;  and  this 
result  is  exactly  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  history  of  submarine  invention. 

That  history  is  the  record  of  the  discovery  and  solu- 
tion of  a number  of  problems,  the  first  five  of  which 
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may  be  said  to  be  the  problems  of  submersion,  of 
stability,  of  habitability,  of  propulsion  and  speed,  and 
of  offensive  action.  If  we  take  these  in  order,  and 
trace  the  steps  by  which  the  final  solution  was  ap- 
proached, we  shall  be  able  to  confirm  what  has  been 
said  about  the  work  contributed  by  successive  inven- 
tors. 

i.  W e have  seen  that  for  submersion  and  return 
to  the  surface  Bourne  had  at  the  very  beginning  devised 
the  side  tank  to  which  water  could  be  admitted  and 
from  which  it  could  be  “blown  out”  at  will.  Bush- 
nell,  a remarkable  inventor  of  British-American  birth, 
substituted  a hand-pump  in  his  boat  of  1773  for  the 
mechanism  proposed  by  Bourne.  In  1795  Armand- 
Maiziere,  a Frenchman,  designed  a steam  submarine 
vessel  to  be  worked  by  “a  number  of  oars  vibrating  on 
the  principle  of  a bird’s  wing.”  Of  these  “wings,”  one 
lot  were  intended  to  make  the  boat  submerge.  Noth- 
ing came  of  this  proposal,  and  for  more  than  a century 
tanks  and  pumps  remained  the  sole  means  of  submer- 
sion. In  1893  Haydon,  an  American,  invented  a sub- 
marine for  the  peaceful  purpose  of  exploring  the  ocean 
bed;  its  most  important  feature  was  the  method  of 
submersion.  This  was  accomplished  by  means  of  an 
interior  cylindrical  tank  with  direct  access  to  the  sea, 
and  fitted  with  two  powerfully  geared  pistons.  By 
simply  drawing  the  pistons  in  or  pushing  them  out  the 
amount  of  water  ballast  could  be  nicely  regulated,  and 
the  necessity  for  compressed  air  or  other  expellants 
was  avoided.  This  device  would  have  given  great  sat- 
isfaction to  William  Bourne,  the  Elizabethan  gunner, 
whose  original  idea,  after  more  than  two  centuries, 
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it  carried  out  successfully.  Finally,  in  1900  the  Amer- 
ican inventor  Simon  Lake,  in  his  Argonaut  II,  intro- 
duced a new  method  of  diving.  For  the  reduction  of 
the  vessel’s  floatability  he  employed  the  usual  tanks, 
but  for  “travelling”  between  the  surface  and  the  bot- 
tom he  made  use  of  “four  big  hydroplanes,  two  on  each 
side,  that  steer  the  boat  either  down  or  up.”  Similar 
hydroplanes,  or  horizontal  rudders,  appeared  in  the 
later  Flolland  boats,  and  are  now  in  common  use  in 
all  submarine  types. 

Lake  was  of  British  descent,  his  family  having  emi- 
grated from  Wales  to  New  Jersey;  but  he  owed  his 
first  interest  in  submarine  construction  and  many  of 
his  inventive  ideas  to  the  brilliant  French  writer,  Jules 
Verne,  whose  book  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  under 
the  Sea  came  by  chance  into  his  hands  when  he  was  a 
boy  ten  years  old,  and  made  a lasting  impression  upon 
him. 

2.  Next  to  the  power  of  submersion,  the  most  nec- 
essary quality  in  a submarine  is  that  of  stability  under 
water.  The  most  obvious  method  of  securing  this 
is  by  water  ballast,  which  was  probably  the  first  means 
actually  employed.  Bushnell  in  1773  substituted  a 
heavy  weight  of  lead,  as  being  more  economical  of 
space  and  better  suited  to  the  shape  of  his  boat,  which 
resembled  a turtle  in  an  upright  position.  The  leaden 
ballast,  being  detachable  at  will,  also  acted  as  a safety 
weight,  to  be  dropped  at  a moment  of  extreme  ur- 
gency. In  the  Nautilus,  built  in  1800  by  the  famous 
engineer  Robert  Fulton,  an  American  of  English  birth 
and  education,  the  leaden  weight  reappeared  as  a keel, 
and  was  entirely  effective.  The  inventor,  in  a trial  at 
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Brest  in  1801,  dived  to  a depth  of  25  feet  and  per- 
formed successful  evolutions  in  different  directions  for 
over  an  hour.  Bauer,  fifty  years  later,  returned  to  the 
ballast  principle,  and  used  both  a water  tank  and  a 
safety  weight  in  the  same  boat.  The  results  were 
disastrous.  His  first  submarine  sank  at  her  first  trial 
in  Kiel  Harbour,  and  was  never  refloated;  his  second 
was  built  in  England,  but  this,  too,  sank,  with  great 
loss  of  life;  his  third,  Le  Diable  Mann,  after  several 
favourable  trials  at  Cronstadt,  fouled  her  propellers 
in  a bed  of  seaweed,  and  the  releasing  of  the  safety 
weights  only  resulted  in  bringing  her  bows  to  the  sur- 
face. The  crew  escaped  with  difficulty,  and  the  ves- 
sel then  sank. 

Three  years  later,  in  1861,  Olivier  Riou  designed 
two  boats,  in  both  of  which  stability  was  to  be  pre- 
served automatically  by  the  device  of  a double  hull. 
The  two  cylinders  which  composed  it,  one  within  the 
other,  were  not  fixed  immovably  to  one  another,  but 
were  on  rollers,  so  that  if  the  outer  hull  rolled  to  the 
right  the  inner  rolled  to  the  left.  By  this  counter- 
balancing effect  it  was  estimated  that  the  stability  of 
the  vessel  would  be  absolutely  secured;  but  nothing  is 
recorded  of  the  trials  of  these  boats.  I he  celebrated 
French  inventors  Bourgois  and  Brun  reintroduced  the 
principle  of  water  tanks,  combined  with  a heavy  iron 
ballast  keel;  but  in  1881  the  Rev.  W.  Garrett,  the 
English  designer  of  the  Nordenfelt  boats,  invented  a 
new  automatic  mechanism  for  ensuring  stability.  This 
consisted  of  two  vertical  rudders  with  a heavy  pendu- 
lum weight  so  attached  to  them  that  if  the  boat  dipped 
out  of  the  horizontal  the  pendulum  swung  down  and 
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gave  the  rudders  an  opposite  slant  which  raised  the  ves- 
sel again  to  a horizontal  position.  This  arrangement, 
though  perfect  in  theory,  in  practice  developed  fatal 
defects,  and  subsequent  designers  have  all  returned 
to  the  use  of  water  tanks,  made  to  compensate  by 
elaborate  but  trustworthy  mechanism  for  every  loss 
or  addition  of  weight. 

3.  For  the  habitability  of  a submarine  the  prime 
necessity  is  a supply  of  air  capable  of  supporting  life 
during  the  period  of  submersion.  The  first  actual 
constructor  of  a submarine — Cornelius  van  Drebbel, 
of  Alkmaar,  in  Holland — was  fully  aware  of  this  prob- 
lem, and  claimed  to  have  solved  it  not  by  mechanical 
but  by  chemical  means.  His  improved  boat,  built  in 
England  about  1622,  carried  twelve  rowers  besides 
passengers  (among  whom  King  James  I is  said  to 
have  been  included  on  one  occasion),  and  was  success- 
fully navigated  for  several  hours  at  a depth  of  10  to 
15  feet.  “Drebbel  conceived,”  says  Robert  Boyle,  in 
I 1662,  “that  ’tis  not  the  whole  body  of  the  air  but  a 
j certain  Quintessence  (as  chemists  speake)  or  spirit- 
uous part  of  it  that  makes  it  fit  for  respiration,  which 
being  spent,  the  grosser  body  or  carcase  (if  I may 
so  call  it)  of  the  Air,  is  unable  to  cherish  the  vital 
flame  residing  in  the  heart:  so  that  (for  aught  I could 
fathom)  besides  the  Mechanicall  contrivance  of  his 
vessel  he  had  a Chymicall  liquor,  which  he  accounted 
the  chief  secret  of  his  Submarine  Navigation.  For 
when  from  time  to  time  he  perceived  that  the  finer 
and  purer  part  of  the  Air  was  consumed  or  over- 
clogged by  the  respiration  and  steames  of  those  that 
went  in  his  ship,  he  would,  by  unstopping  a vessel  full 
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of  the  liquor,  speedily  restore  to  the  troubled  air  such 
a proportion  of  vital  parts  as  would  make  it  again 
for  a good  while  fit  for  Respiration.” 

Drebbel,  who  was  a very  scientific  man,  may  pos- 
sibly have  discovered  this  chemical  secret;  if  so,  he 
anticipated  by  more  than  200  years  a very  important 
device  now  in  use  in  all  submarines,  and,  in  any  case, 
he  was  the  originator  of  the  idea.  But  his  son-in-law, 
a German  named  Kuffler,  who  attempted  after  Dreb- 
bel’s  death  to  exploit  his  submarine  inventions,  was  a 
man  of  inferior  ability,  and  either  ignorant  of  the 
secret  or  incapable  of  utilising  it.  For  another  cen- 
tury and  a half  submarine  designers  contented  them- 
selves with  the  small  supply  of  air  which  was  carried 
down  at  the  time  of  submersion.  Even  the  Turtle — 
Bushnell’s  boat  of  1773 — which  has  been  described  as 
“the  first  submarine  craft  which  really  navigated  under 
serious  conditions,”  was  only  built  to  hold  one  man 
with  a sufficient  supply  of  air  for  half  an  hour’s  sub- 
mersion. This  was  a bare  minimum  of  habitability, 
and  Fulton,  twenty-five  years  later,  found  it  necessary 
to  equip  his  Nautilus  with  a compressed  air  apparatus. 
Even  with  this  the  crew  of  two  could  only  be  supplied 
for  one  hour.  In  1827  the  very  able  French  designer, 
Castera,  took  out  a patent  for  a submarine  lifeboat, 
to  which  air  was  to  be  supplied  by  a tube  from  the  sur- 
face, protected  by  a float  from  which  the  whole  vessel 
was  suspended.  The  danger  here  was  from  the  pos- 
sible entry  of  water  through  the  funnel,  and  the  boat, 
though  planned  with  great  ingenuity,  was  never  actually 
tried.  Bauer  in  1855  fitted  his  Diable  Marin  with 
large  water  tubes  running  for  30  feet  along  the  top 
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of  the  boat,  and  pierced  with  small  holes,  from  which, 
when  desired,  a continual  rain  could  be  made  to  fall. 
This  shower  bath  had  a purifying  effect  on  the  vitiated 
air;  but  it  had  obvious  disadvantages,  and  there  is  no 
record  of  its  having  been  put  into  actual  use  before  the 
unfortunate  vessel  sank,  as  before  related.  In  the 
same  year  a better  principle  was  introduced  by  Bab- 
bage, an  English  inventor,  who  designed  a naval  div- 
ing-bell fitted  with  three  cylinders  of  compressed  air. 
His  method  was  followed  by  Bourgois  and  Brun, 
whose  boats  of  1763-5  carried  steel  reservoirs  with 
compressed  air  at  a pressure  of  at  least  1 5 atmos- 
pheres. The  principle  was  now  established,  and  was 
adopted  in  the  Holland  and  Lake  boats,  and  in  all 
subsequent  types,  with  the  addition  of  chemical  treat- 
ment of  the  vitiated  air. 

4.  Propulsion  comes  next  in  the  logical  order.  The 
various  solutions  of  this  problem  have  naturally  fol- 
lowed the  successive  steps  in  the  development  of  ma- 
chinery. Drebbel  made  use  of  oars;  Bushnell,  though 
he  speaks  of  “an  oar,”  goes  on  to  describe  it  as 
“formed  upon  the  principle  of  the  screw  ...  its  axis 
entered  the  vessel,  and  being  turned  one  way  rowed  the 
vessel  forward,  but  being  turned  the  other  way  rowed 
it  backward:  it  was  made  to  be  turned  by  the  hand  or 
foot.”  Moreover,  he  had  a similar  “oar”  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  vessel  which  helped  it  to  ascend  or  de- 
scend in  the  water.  The  conclusion  seems  unavoidable 
that  to  this  designer  belongs  the  honour  of  having  in- 
vented the  screw  propeller,  and  also  of  having  put  it 
into  successful  operation.  Fulton  adopted  the  same 
method  of  propeller  and  hand-winch  in  his  Nautilus; 
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but  his  large  vessel,  the  Mute,  built  in  1814  to  carry 
100  men,  was  driven  by  a silent  steam-engine.  He  died 
during  the  trials  of  this  boat,  and  further  experiment 
with  it  seems  to  have  been  abandoned,  possibly  owing 
to  the  greater  interest  excited  by  his  first  war  steamer, 
which  was  building  at  the  same  time.  A regrettable 
set-back  was  thus  caused;  for  forty  years  no  one  ex- 
perimented with  any  kind  of  submarine  propulsory  en- 
gine. Bauer  in  1855  could  devise  no  better  method  of 
working  his  propellers  than  a system  of  7-foot  wheels 
turned  by  a pair  of  men  running  on  a treadmill.  At 
this  same  moment,  however,  a more  fruitful  genius 
was  at  work;  a French  professor,  Marie-Davy,  de- 
signed a submarine  in  which  the  propeller  was  driven 
by  an  electro-magnetic  engine,  placed  in  the  stern  of 
the  ship,  with  batteries  forward.  The  idea  was  a 
valuable  one,  with  a great  future  before  it,  though 
for  the  moment  it  achieved  no  visible  success.  A year 
later,  in  1855,  the  famous  British  engineer,  James 
Nasmyth,  designed  a “submerged  mortar,”  which  was 
in  reality  a ram  of  great  weight  and  thickness,  capable 
of  being  submerged  level  with  the  surface  and  driven 
at  a speed  of  over  10  knots  by  a steam-engine  with 
a single  high-pressure  boiler.  But,  in  spite  of  the  sim- 
plicity and  power  of  this  boat,  it  was  finally  rejected 
as  being  neither  invisible  nor  invulnerable  to  an  armed 
enemy;  and  in  their  desire  to  obtain  complete  submer- 
sion, the  French  inventors  of  the  next  few  years — Hu- 
bault,  Conseil,  and  Masson — all  return  to  the  hand- 
winch  method  of  propulsion.  Riou,  however,  in  1861, 
adopted  steam  for  one  of  his  boats  and  electric  power 
for  the  other;  and  in  1863  the  American  engineer, 
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Alstitt,  built  the  first  submarine  fitted  with  both  steam 
and  electricity.  Steam  was  also  used  in  the  Plongeur 
of  Bourgois  and  Brun,  which  was  completed  in  the 
same  year. 

The  American  Civil  War  then  gave  a great  oppor- 
tunity for  practical  experiments  in  torpedo  attack;  but 
the  difficulty  of  wholly  submerged  navigation  not  hav- 
ing been  yet  solved,  the  boats  used  were  not  true  sub- 
marines, but  submersibles.  Their  propulsion  was  by 
steam,  and  their  dimensions  small.  A more  ambitious 
invention  was  put  forward  in  1869  by  a German,  Otto 
Vogel,  whose  design  was  accepted  by  the  Prussian 
Government.  His  submersible  steamship  was  to  be 
heavily  armed,  and  was  “considered  the  equal  of  a 
first-class  ironclad  in  defensive  and  offensive  powers.” 
These  powers,  however,  never  came  into  operation. 

Inventors  now  returned  to  the  designing  of  true  sub- 
marines, and  after  the  Frenchman  Constantin,  the 
American  Halstead,  and  the  Russian  Drzewiecki  had 
all  made  the  best  use  they  could  of  the  hand-winch  or 
the  pedal  for  propulsion,  three  very  interesting  at- 
tempts were  made  in  1877-8  to  secure  a more  satis- 
factory engine.  Olivier’s  boat,  patented  in  May,  1877, 
was  to  be  propelled  by  the  gases  generated  from  the 
ignition  of  high  explosives,  the  massed  vapours  escap- 
ing through  a tube  at  the  stern.  This  ingenious  method 
was,  however,  too  dangerous  for  practical  use.  Pur- 
man’s  design  of  1878  included  a propeller  rotated  by 
compressed  air.  But  the  English  boat  of  the  same  date 
— Garrett’s  Resurgam — was  much  the  most  note- 
worthy of  the  three,  and  introduced  a method  which 
may  in  the  future  be  brought  to  perfection  with  good 
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results.  In  this  boat  the  motive  force  was  steam,  and 
propulsion  under  water,  as  well  as  on  the  surface,  was 
aimed  at  and  actually  attained.  In  her  trials  the  vessel 
showed  herself  capable  of  navigating  under  water  for 
a distance  of  12  miles,  by  getting  up  a full  head  of 
steam  in  a very  powerful  boiler  with  the  aid  of  a 
blower,  before  diving;  then  by  shutting  the  fire-door 
and  chimney,  and  utilising  the  latent  heat  as  long  as 
it  would  last.  When  the  heat  was  exhausted  it  was  of 
course  necessary  to  return  to  the  surface,  blow  up  the 
fire  again,  and  re-charge  the  boiler  with  water.  The: 
vessel  was  remarkably  successful,  and  had  the  great 
merit  of  showing  no  track  whatever  when  moving  un- 
der water.  She  was  lost  by  accident,  but  not  until 
she  had  impressed  Nordenfelt,  the  Swedish  inventor, 
so  strongly  that  he  secured  the  services  of  her  designer 
(Garrett),  for  the  building  of  his  own  submarine  boats. 
The  first  of  these  appeared  in  1881. 

In  the  same  year  were  patented  Woodhouse’s  sub- 
marine, driven  by  compressed  air,  and  Genoud’s,  with; 
a gas-engine  worked  by  hydrogen,  which  is  said  to 
have  attained  a speed  of  between  4 and  5 knots. 
Blakesley  in  1884  proposed  to  use  steam  raised  in  a 
fireless  boiler  heated  by  a chemical  composition.  In 
1884,  too,  Drzewiecki  produced  the  fourth  of  his  in- 
genious little  boats,  driven  this  time  not  by  pedals  but 
by  an  electric  motor.  His  example  was  followed  by 
Tuck,  of  San  Francisco,  shortly  afterwards,  and  by 
Campbell  and  Ash  in  their  Nautilus,  which  in  1886 
underwent  very  successful  trials  in  the  West  India 
Docks  at  Tilbury,  near  London.  In  1886,  D’Allest, 
the  celebrated  PTench  engineer,  designed  a submarine 
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fitted  with  a petrol  combustion  engine;  but  the  ques- 
tion of  propulsion  may  be  said  to  have  been  finally 
settled  within  a few  months  after  this  in  favour  of  the 
electro-motor,  for  Gustav  Zede’s  famous  Gymnote, 
which  was  actually  put  on  the  stocks  in  April,  1887, 
attained  in  practice  a surface  speed  of  10  knots  and 
a maximum  of  7 to  8 knots  under  water.  This  success 
saved  designers  the  trouble  of  further  experiments  with 
ingenious  futilities. 

We  have  so  far  been  considering  the  develop- 
ment of  the  submarine  as  a vessel  navigable  under  wa- 
ter, without  reference  to  the  purpose  of  offence  in  war. 
But  this  purpose  was  from  the  first  in  view,  and  formed 
with  almost  all  the  inventors  recorded  the  mam  in- 
centive of  their  efforts.  The  evolution  of  the  sub- 
marine weapon  has  been  much  simpler  and  more  reg- 
ular than  that  of  the  vessel  which  was  to  use  it;  but 
it  has  been  equally  wonderful,  and  the  history  of  it 
is  equally  instructive.  Briefly,  the  French,  in  this  de- 
partment, as  in  the  other,  have  shown  the  most  imag- 
inative enthusiasm,  the  Americans  the  greatest  determi- 
nation to  achieve  results  even  with  crude  or  dangerous 
means,  while  the  English  have  to  their  credit  both  the 
earliest  attempts  in  actual  war  and  the  final  achieve- 
ment of  the  automobile  torpedo.  Of  the  Germans, 
as  before,  we  must  record  that  they  have  contributed 
nothing  of  any  scientific  value. 

Sir  William  Monson’s  device  of  a bark  with  an  un- 
der-water cannon  and  an  accompanying  boat  was  soon 
developed  by  the  English  Navy  into  the  more  prac- 
ticable mine,  self  contained  and  floating,  to  be  towed 
by  a boat  or  submarine.  In  January,  1626,  the  King 
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gri\e  a wai rant  to  the  Master  of  the  Ordnance  "for  the 
making  of  divers  water  mines,  water-petards,  and 
boates  to  goe  under  water.”  In  June  of  the  same  year 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  then  commanding  the  naval 
expedition  for  the  relief  of  La  Rochelle,  issued  a war- 
iant  lor  the  delivery  of  “50  water-mynes,  290  water- 
petards,  and  two  boates  to  conduct  them  under  water.” 
Pepys,  in  his  diary  for  March  14,  1662,  mentions  a 
proposal  by  Kuffler  of  an  "engine  to  blow  up  ships.” 
He  adds:  We  doubted  not  the  matter  of  fact,  it 

being  tried  in  Cromwell’s  time,  but  the  safety  of 
carrying  them  in  ships,”  and  probably  this  distrust 
of  Drebbel’s  German  subordinate  proved  to  be  justi- 
fied, for  nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  design.  The 
attempts  referred  to  as  made  "in  Cromwell’s  time” 
may  have  been  Prince  Rupert’s  attack  on  Blake’s  flag- 
ship, tne  Leopard,  in  1650.  The  engine  then  used 
was  not  a submarine  one,  but  an  infernal  machine  con- 
cealed in  an  oil-barrel,  brought  alongside  in  a shore- 
boat  by  men  disguised  as  Portuguese,  and  intended  to 
be  hoisted  on  board  the  ship,  and  then  fired  by  a trig- 
ger and  string.  A more  ingenious  "ship-destroying  en- 
gine” was  devised  by  the  Marquess  of  Worcester  in 
1655.  T h is  was  evidently  a clock-machine,  for  it 
might  be  affixed  to  a ship  either  inside,  by  stealth,  or 
outside,  ny  a diver,  “and  at  an  appointed  minute, 
though  a week  after,  either  day  or  night,  it  shall  in- 
fallibly sink  that  ship.” 

The  clock-machine  was  actually  first  tried  in  action 
in  1776  by  Bushnell— or,  rather,  by  Sergeant  Lee, 
whom  he  employed  to  work  his  Turtle  for  him.  The 
attack  by  this  submarine  upon  the  Eagle,  a British  64- 
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gun  ship  lying  in  the  Hudson  River,  was  very  neatly 
successful.  The  Turtle  reached  her  enemy’s  stern  un- 
observed, carrying  a mine  or  magazine  of  150  lb.  of 
powder,  and  provided  with  a detachable  woodscrew 
which  was  to  be  turned  until  it  bit  firmly  on  the  ship  s 
side.  The  mine  was  then  to  be  attached  to  it  and  the 
clockwork  set  going.  The  woodscrew,  however,  bit 
upon  some  iron  fittings  instead  of  wood,  and  failed  to 
hold;  the  tide  also  was  too  strong  for  Lee,  who  had  to 
work  the  woodscrew  and  the  propeller  at  the  same 
time.  He  came  to  the  surface,  was  chased  by  a guard- 
boat,  and  dived  again,  abandoning  his  torpedo,  which 
drifted  and  blew  up  harmlessly  when  the  clockwork 
ran  down.  Lee  escaped,  but  the  Turtle  was  soon  after- 
wards caught  and  sunk  by  the  British.  Bushnell  him- 
self in  the  following  year  attacked  the  Cerberus  with 
a “machine”  consisting  of  a trigger-mine  towed  by  a 
whale-boat.  He  was  detected  and  his  mine  captured 
by  a British  schooner,  the  crew  of  which,  after  haul- 
ing the  machine  on  deck,  accidentally  exploded  it  them- 
selves, three  out  of  the  four  of  them  being  killed. 

In  1802,  Fulton’s  Nautilus , in  her  trials  at  Brest, 
succeeded  in  blowing  up  a large  boat  in  the  harbour. 
In  1814  his  submersible,  the  Mute,  was  armed  with 
“columbiads,”  or  immensely  strong  under-water  guns, 
which  had  previously  been  tried  with  success  on  an  old 
hulk.  Similar  guns  were  tried  nearly  fifty  years  later 
by  the  Spanish  submarine  designer,  Montunol.  But 
the  offensive  weapon  of  the  period  was  the  mine,  and 
the  ingenuity  of  inventors  was  chiefly  directed  to 
methods  of  affixing  it  to  the  side  or  bottom  of  the  ship 
to  be  destroyed.  One  of  these  was  the  use  of  long 
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gloves  of  leather  or  rubber,  protruding  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  submarine,  invented  by  Castera  in  1827, 
and  adopted  by  Bauer,  Drzewiecki,  and  Garrett  in 
succession.  But  the  device  was  both  unhandy  and  dan- 
gerous; there  would  often  be  great  difficulty  in 
manoeuvring  the  boat  into  a position  in  which  the  gloves 
would  be  available,  and  they  could  not  be  made  thick 
enough  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  any  depth  of 
water.  Practical  military  instinct  demanded  a method 
of  launching  the  mine  or  torpedo  against  the  target, 
and  the  first  attempts  were  made  by  placing  a trigger- 
mine  at  the  end  of  a spar  carried  by  the  nose  of  the 
attacking  boat.  In  October,  1863,  during  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  War,  the  forts  of  Charleston  were  in  dan- 
ger from  the  accurate  fire  of  the  Federal  battleship 
Ironsides , and  Lieutenant  Glassell  was  ordered  to  at- 
tack her  in  the  submarine  David.  He  had  no  difficulty 
in  getting  near  his  enemy  and  exploding  his  torpedo, 
but  he  had  misjudged  his  distance,  and  only  succeeded 
in  deluging  the  Ironsides  with  a column  of  water.  The 
submarine  was  herself  severely  injured  by  the  explo- 
sion, and  had  to  be  abandoned.  A second  David,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Dixon,  in  February,  1864,  at- 
tacked the  Housatonic  off  the  same  harbour,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  greater  vigilance  on  the  part  of  Admiral 
Dahlgren  s officers,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  side  of 
the  battleship,  where  she  lay  for  the  space  of  a min- 
ute, making  sure  of  her  contact.  The  mine  was  then 
filed,  the  Housatonic  rose  on  a great  wave,  listed 
heavily,  and  sank  at  once.  The  David,  too,  disap- 
peared, and  it  was  found  three  years  afterwards  that 
she  had  been  irresistibly  sucked  into  the  hole  made  in 
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her  enemy’s  side.  After  this,  experiments  were  made 
with  drifting  and  towing  mines,  and  wit  uoya 
mines  to  be  released  at  a depth  below  the  enemy  s 
keel  - but  by  1868  the  invention  of  the  automobile  toi 
pedo  by  the  English  engineer  Whitehead,  of  Fiumc 
solved  the  problem  of  the  submarine  offensive  in  the 

most  sudden  and  conclusive  manner 

Whitehead’s  success  arose  out  of  the  failur 
enterprising  Austrian  officer,  Captain  Lupuis  who  had 
been  trying  to  steer  a small  fireship  along  the  surface 
of  the  water  by  means  of  ropes  from  a fixed  base  either 
on  shore  or  in  a parent  ship.  The  plan  was  a crude 
one.  and  was  rejected  by  the  Austrian  naval  author- 
hies;  it  was  then  entrusted  to  Whdeheacfi  who  found 
it  incapable  of  any  practical  realisation.  He  was,  how- 
ever, Impressed  with  Lupuis’  belief  in  the  value  of  a 
weapon  which  could  be  operated  from  a distance,  and 
though  he  failed  in  designing  a controllable  vess  , 
he  conceived  instead  the  idea  of  an  automobile  torpe  o, 
and  after  two  years’  work  constructed  it  in  a practical)  e 
form  It  has  been  spoken  of  as  “the  only  invention 
that  was  perfect  when  devised,”  and  it  certainly  came 
very  near  perfection  at  the  first  attempt;  but  it  was 
erratic,  and  could  not  be  made  to  keep  its  depth. 

,868,  however,  Whitehead  invented  the  balance- 
chamber,”  which  remedied  these  defects,  and  broug 
two  finished  torpedoes  to  England  for  trial.  They 
were  fired  by  compressed  air  from  a submerged  to  e, 
and  at  once  proved  capable  of  averaging  VA  t0  *A 
knots  up  to  600  yards,  and  of  striking  a ship  under 
way  up  to  200  yards.  The  target— an  old  corvette 
in  the  Medway— was  sunk  on  to  the  mud  by  the  firs 
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Sh°t  at  i36  yards,  and  immediately  after  the  trials 
the  British  Government  bought  the  secret  and  other 
nghts.  Imitations  were,  of  course,  soon  attempted  in 
other  countries,  and  a type  called  the  Schwartzkopf 
was  for  some  years  manufactured  in  Berlin,  and  used 
m the  German  and  Spanish  navies.  It  was  also  tried 
iy  the  Itahans  and  Japanese;  but  it  failed  in  the  end 
to  hold  its  own  against  the  Whitehead. 

, Ihe  aut°mobile  torpedo  was  at  first  used  only  for 
tne  armament  of  ordinary  warships;  it  was  not  until 

\hl9  th* t an  American  engineer  named  Mortensen 
designed  a submarine  with  a torpedo-tube  in  her  bows. 
His  example  was  followed  by  Berkeley  and  Hotchkiss 
in  tb'80  by  Garrett  in  his  first  Nordenfelt  boat  of 
188 1’  a7nd  by  Woodhouse  and  by  Lagane  in  the  same 
yeai  Even  after  this,  Drzewiecke,  Tuck,  and  D’Al- 
est  designed  their  submarines  without  torpedo-tubes- 
but  these  were,  in  fact,  indispensable,  and  the  use  of 
the  Whitehead  torpedo  has  been  for  the  last  twenty 

years  assumed  as  the  main  function  of  all  submarines 
designed  for  war. 
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The  difficulties  of  construction,  propulsion,  and 
armament  having  now  been  solved,  the  submarine  at 
last  took  its  place  among  the  types  of  warships  in  the 
annual  lists  From  the  first,  England  and  France  held 
a marked  lead,  and  in  Brassey’s  Naval  Annual  for 
1914  the  submarine  forces  of  the  chief  naval  Powers 
were  given  as  follows  :-Great  Britain,  76  vessels 
built  and  20  ordered;  France,  70  and  23;  the  United 
tatcs  of  America,  29  and  31;  Germany,  27  and  12. 
ihe  technical  progress  of  the  four  services  was  prob- 
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ably  more  equal  than  them  merely  numencat  strengt  , 

, but  it  was  not  altogether  equal,  as  may  be  s by 
brief  comparison  of  the  development  of  the  Brit  si 
and  German  submarine  types  between  iq04  a d 9 • 

The  eight  British  A-boats  of  1904  had  a d.sp  acenne 
of  .80  tons  on  surface  (207  tons  submerged)  The 
German  U I of  1904-6  was  slightly  larger  19/  - ' ’ 

IT.  in  every  other  respect  inferior:  its -e-^mr 

was  only  250  on  surface  (100  submerged)  as  against 
c to  ( 1 50) , its  surface  speed  was  only  10  knots  again* 

,1  c and  it  was  fitted  with  only  a single  torpedo-tube 
instead  of  the  A-boat's  two.  This  last  deficiency  was 
remedied  in  1906-8;  but  the  German  displacement  di 
^ above’aio  (250)  nor  the  horsepower  abov 
+00  (no),  while  the  British  advanced  to  55°  (6o°> 
j Ind  .,200  (55o).  By  .9.3  the  German, .were  build- 
ing boats  of  650  (75°)  displacement  and  1,40  (5  ) 

horse-power;  but  the  British  were  still  ahead  7 5 

(8,o)  and  .,750  (600),  and  had  also  a »pe™r  y 

:n  Sneed  of  1 6 (io)  knots  to  14  (8)-  1 1 , 

man  boats  of  which  any  details  have  been  pubhshe 
are  those  of  .913-4,  with  a displacement  of  about  8 
tons  on  the  surface  and  a maximum  speed  of  (7) 
knots  The  British  F-boats  of  the  same  date  are  in 
every  way  superior  to  these,  with  a displacement  of 
94o  (.,200),  a speed  of  20  (.2)  knots,  and  an  arma- 
ment of  6 torpedo-tubes  against  the  German  4.  1 he 

comparison  cannot  be  carried,  in  figures,  beyond  the 
date  of  the  outbreak  of  war;  but  it  is  well  known 
among  the  Allies  of  Great  Britain  that  her  supenouty 
has  been  amply  maintained,  and  in  certain  mipoi  . 
respects  materially  increased.  The  Germans  cannot 
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deny  this  fact  with  any  plausibility,  for  their  naval 
Administration  have  not  had  the  frequent  opportuni- 
ies  which  the.  British  Admiralty  have  enjoyed  during 
the  war— of  inspecting  the  details  of  their  enemies’ 
submarine  construction. 

The  three  years  of  conflict  have,  however,  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  a further  and  even  more  important 
comparison  1 he  problems  of  submarine  war  are  not 
all  material  problems;  moral  qualities  are  needed  to 
secure  the  efficient  working  of  machinery,  the  handling 
of  the  ships  under  conditions  of  danger  and  difficulty 
hitherto  unknown  in  war,  and  the  conduct  of  a cam- 
paign with  new  legal  and  moral  aspects  of  its  own  In 
two  of  these  departments— those  of  efficiency  and  sea- 
manship—the  Germans  have  achieved  a considerable 
show  of  success,  though  it  could  be,  and  in  time  will  be 
easily  shown  that  the  British  naval  service  has  been 
more  successful  still.  But  in  the  domain  of  policy  and 
international  morality,  the  comparison  becomes  no 
longer  a comparison  but  a contrast-the  new  problems 
have  been  dealt  with  by  the  British  in  accordance  with 
the  old  principles  of  law  and  humanity;  by  the  Ger- 
mans they  have  not  been  solved  at  all— the  knot  has 
simply  been  cut  by  the  cruel  steel  of  the  pirate  and  mur- 
derer. The  methods  of  the  U-boat  campaign  have 
not  only  brought  successive  defeats  upon  Germany, 
they  will  in.  the  end  cripple  her  commerce  for  many 
years;  and,  in  addition  to  her  material  losses,  she  will 
sutter  the  bitter  consequences  of  moral  outlawry. 

Of  the  general  efficiency  of  the  German  submarines 
i is  too  soon  to  speak,  but  it  may  be  readily  admitted 
that  they  have  done  well.  We  know,  of  course,  many 
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cases  of  failure-cases  in  which  boats  have  been  W 

by  defects  in  their  engines,  by  running  agr°  f 

mishandling  in  shoal  waters,  or  by  inability  to  tree 
th^m selves ^f  r om  British  nets.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
German  patrol  has  been  kept  up  with  a degree  o c 
tinuity  which,  when  we  remember  the  dlslocat10' 
caused  by  their  severe  losses,  is  a proof  o g00  wo. 
manship  and  determination.  But  the  Brit.sh  submanne 
service  has  to  its  credit  a record  of  work  which,  so  fa 
as  can  be  judged  from  the  evidence  available,  is  not 
only  better,  but  has  been  performed  under  more  , - 
cult  and  dangerous  circumstances.  In  the  North  Sea, 
patrolling  has  been  earned  out  regularly,  P 
minefields  and  of  possible  danger  from 
squadrons,  which  must,  of  course  be  avoided  a= 
fully  as  if  they  were  enemies.  1 he  German  Hg 
Fleet  has  been  for  the  most  part  m hiding;  but  on  the 
rare  and  brief  occasions  when  their  ships  have  ven- 
ded on  one  of  their  furtive  raids,  British  su  marines 
have  done  their  part,  and  the  only  two  German  dread 
noughts  which  have  risked  themselves  outside  k.e 
since  their  Jutland  flight  were  both  torpedoed  on  the 
same  day.  Better  opportunities  were  found  in  the 
Baltic,  where  British  submarines,  in  spite  of  Germa 
and  Swedish  nets,  icefields,  and  the  great  distance  of 
bases,  succeeded  in  establishing  a complete  panic  y 
torpedoing  a number  of  German  war  vessels  and  the 
cargo  ships  which  they  were  intended  to  safeguard 
But  it  was  in  the  Gallipoli  campaign  that  the  condi- 
tions were  most  trying  and  most  novel  The  Bn  is 
submarines  detailed  for  the  attack  in  Turkish  waters 
had  to  begin  by  navigating  the  Dardanelles  against  a 
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very  rapid  current,  setting  strongly  into  a succession 
ot  bays;  they  had  to  pass  searchlights,  mines,  torpedo- 
tubes,  nets,  and  gunboats;  and  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
they  were  awaited  by  a swarm  of  cruisers,  destroyers 
and  patrol  boats  of  all  kinds.  Yet,  from  the  very  first’ 
tmey  were  successful  in  defeating  all  these.  Boat  after 
boat  went  up  without  a failure  and  maintained  herself 
for  weeks  at  a time  without  a base,  returning  with  an 
astonishing  record  of  losses  inflicted  on  the  enemy. 
Ihe  boat  E 14,  Lieutenant-Commander  Courtenay 
oy  e,  may  be  quoted  as  an  example,  not  because  it  is 
an  exceptional  instance,  but  because  it  was  the  earliest, 
and  supplied  valuable  information  which  facilitated  the 
work  of  those  which  followed.  The  passage  of  the 
A arrows  was  made  through  the  Turkish  minefield, 
and  its  difficulty  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  E 14 
during  the  first  64  hours  of  the  voyage,  was  diving 
for  44  hours  and  50  minutes.  She  escaped  from  a 
small  steamboat,  the  crew  of  which  endeavoured  to 
catch  her  periscope,  and  also  from  the  searchlight  and 
guns  of  a fort,  and  from  three  pairs  of  trawlers  who 
made  their  sweep  right  over  her.  After  she  began 
her  patrol  work,  there  was  more  than  one  day  on 
which  she  was  under  fire  the  whole  day,  except  when 
she  dived  from  time  to  time.  Often  she  found  her- 
self dangerously  near  to  Turkish  torpedo-boats,  and 
could  not  understand  why  they  did  not  attempt  to  ram 
The  difficulty  of  using  her  torpedoes  was  ex- 
treme; but  she  succeeded  in  hitting  and  sinking  two 
transports,  one  of  which  was  1,500  yards  distant  and 
escorted  by  three  destroyers.  Finally,  when,  after 
twenty-two  days  patrolling,  she  began  her  return  voy- 
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i age,  she  was  shepherded  by  a Turkish  gunboat,  a toi- 
pedo-boat,  and  a tug,  one  each  side  of  her  and  one 
astern,  and  all  hoping  to  catch  her  in  the  net  ; but  by 
deep  and  skilful  diving  she  escaped  them,  and  cleaieu 
the  net  and  the  minefield  at  a speed  of  7 knots. 

Her  second  patrol  extended  over  twenty-three  days. 
This  time  the  tide  was  stronger  and  the  weather  less 
favourable.  One  day  it  was  too  rough  to  bring  the 
boat  alongside  a brigantine  which  had  surrenderee  ; 
whereupon  Lieutenant  R.  W.  Lawrence  swam  oft  to  the 
prize,  boarded  her  alone,  and  burnt  her  with  her  own 
matches  and  paraffin.  Next  day  a steamer  was  tor- 
pedoed at  750  yards  as  she  lay  oft  a pier,  and  near  y 
two  hours  later  her  destruction  was  completed  by  a 
second  hit.  The  total  number  of  steamers,  grain  dhows, 
and  provision  ships  sunk  on  this  patrol  amounted  to 
no  less  than  ten,  and  the  return  voyage  was  successrully 
accomplished,  the  boat  tearing  clean  through  an  ob- 
struction off  Bokali  Kalessi. 

The  third  patrol  was  again  twenty-two  days.  - n 
hour  after  starting,  E 14  had  her  foremost  hydroplane 
fouled  by  an  obstruction  which  jammed  it  for  the  mo- 
ment and  threw  the  ship  8 points  off  her  course.  After 
a quick  scrape,  she  got  clear,  but  found  afterwards 
that  her  guard-wire  was  nearly  cut  throug  . n 1S 
trip  the  wireless  apparatus  was  for  a time  out  of  order, 
but  was  successfully  repaired;  eight  food  ships  were 
burnt  or  sunk,  one  of  them  being  a supply-ship  o 
r OOO  tons.  The  return  voyage  was  the  most  eventful 
of  all:  E 14  came  full  against  the  net  at  Nagara, 
which  had  apparently  been  extended  since  she  went 
up.  The  boat  was  brought  up  from  80  feet  to  45  reet 
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in  three  seconds;  but  was,  luckily,  only  thrown  15  de- 
grees out  of  her  course.  For  twenty  seconds  there  was 
a tremendous  noise— scraping,  banging,  tearing,  and 
rumbling— as  she  passed  through  what  appeared  to  be 
two  separate  obstructions;  then  she  broke  away  unin- 
jured, but  with  her  bow  and  periscope  standards 
scraped  and  scored,  and  some  twin  electric  wire  round 
her  propeller. 

The  efficiency  of  the  boat  and  her  crew  were  beyond 
praise.  Since  leaving  England,  E 14  had  run  over 
12,000  miles,  and  had  spent  nearly  seventy  days  at 
close  quarters  with  the  enemy  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora; 
she  had  never  been  in  a dockyard  or  out  of  running 
order;  she  had  had  no  engine  defects  except  such  as 
were  immediately  put  right  by  her  own  engine-room 

staff.  1 et  she  made  no  claim  to  be  better  than  her 
consorts. 

Nor  did  she  make  any  boast  of  her  humane  treat- 
ment of  captured  enemies:  she  merely  followed  the 
tradition  of  the  British  Navy  in  this  matter,  and  the 
principles  of  law  as  accepted  by  all  civilised  nations. 

J he  commander  of  a submarine,  whether  British  or 
German,  has  to  contend  with  certain  difficulties  which 
did  not  trouble  the  cruiser  captains  of  former  wars. 

e cannot  spare,  from  his  small  ship’s  company,  a 
prize  crew  to  take  a captured  vessel  into  port;  he  can- 
not, except  in  very  rare  cases,  hope  to  take  her  in  him- 
self; and,  again,  if  he  is  to  sink  her,  he  cannot  find 
room  in  his  narrow  boat  for  more  than  one  or  two 
prisoners.  What  he  can  do  is  to  see  that  non-com- 
batants and  neutrals,  at  least,  shall  be  exposed  as 
little  as  possible  to  danger  or  suffering;  he  can  give 
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them  boats  and  supplies  and  every  opportunity  of 
reaching  land  in  safety.  No  one  needs  to  be  told  how 
the  Germans,  either  of  their  own  native  cruelty  or 
by  the  orders  of  a brutal  and  immoral  Higher  Com- 
mand, have  in  such  circumstances  chosen  to  deal  with 
their  helpless  fellow-men,  and  even  with  women  and 
children,  and  with  the  wounded  and  those  attending 

'''But  it  may  be  well  to  put  in  evidence  some  of  the 
brief  notes  in  which  a typical  British  submarine  eom- 
mander  has  recorded,  as  a matter  of  course,  his  own 

method  on  similar  occasions. 

“May  8 — Allowed  two  steamers  full  of  refugees  to 
proceed”  “June  19.— Boarded  and  sank  3 gram 
dhows;  towed  crew  inshore  and  gave  them  some  bis 
cult,  beef,  and  rum  and  water,  as  they  were  rat 

wet.”  “June  22.— Let  go  passenger  ship.  23  bur 

two-master,  and  started  to  tow  crew  m their  boat,  but 
had  to  dive.  Stopped  2 dhows;  crews  ooked  so  mis- 
erable that  I only  sank  one  and  let  the  other  go.  24. 
Blew  up  2 large  dhows;  saw  2 heads  in  the  water  near 
another  ship;  turned,  and  took  them  up  exhausted,  gave 
them  food  and  drink,  and  put  them  on  board  their 
own  ship."  “July  3°-  Burnt  sailing  vessel  with  no 
boat,  and  spent  remainder  of  afternoon  trying  to  find  a 
craft  to  get  rid  of  the  crew  into.  Found  small  sai  g 
boat,  and  got  rid  of  them."  “August  3.--Burnt  large 
dhow.  Unfortunately,  9 on  board,  including  2 very 
old  men;  and  their  boat  was  small,  so  I had  to  take 
them  on  board  and  proceed  with  them  close  to  the 

shore — got  rid  of  them  at  9-3°  P-m- 

As  for  the  hospital  ships,  there  were  numbers  o 
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them  coming  and  going;  hut,  empty  or  full,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  British  Navy  should  make  war  upon 
hospital  ships.  Victory  it  will  desire,  hut  not  by  vil- 
lainy; defeat  it  will  avoid  strenuously,  but  not  by  the 
destructon  of  the  first  law  of  human  life.  The  result 
is  none  the  less  certain;  in  the  history  of  submarine 
A\ai,  as  in  that  of  all  naval  war,  it  will  inevitably  be 

seen  that  piracy  and  murder  are  not  the  methods  of 
the  strong:. 
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“The  power  of  radical  decision  of  a world-war  has  slipped  away  from 
the  armies.  The  strategical  situation  is  conditioned  by  the  world- 
economic  situation.  . . . Victories  which  once  would  have  been  ab- 
solutely decisive , and  the  conquest  of  whole  kingdoms , have  not 
brought  us  nearer  to  peace." — General  von  Freytag-Loringhoven, 
Deputy-Chief  of  the  German  General  Staff,  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished book  Deductions  from  the  World  War,  as  quoted  in  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung. 


THE  ECONOMIC  WEAPON 


IN  one  of  the  frank  and  lucid  speeches  with  which  he 
has  lately  been  enlightening  the  country,  General  Smuts 
spoke  of  the  “economic  situation”  as  “the  most  im- 
portant matter  of  all” — more  important,  that  is,  even  than 
the  vast  military  effort  on  the  Western  front  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  a big  claim  to  make : but  General  Smuts  is  a man  who 
measures  his  words,  and  the  claim  is  amply  justified.  Eco- 
nomic  considerations  do  undoubtedly  dominate  the  whole 
war-situation,  constituting  an  immeasurable  influence  in  our 
favour.  No  one  knows  this  better  than  the  directing  minds 
among  the  enemy.  But  as  the  operation  of  economic  fac- 
tors is  as  gradual  and  invisible  as  that  of  armed  forces  is 
rapid  and  resounding,  we  are  apt  to  be  misled  and  the 
enemy  does  his  best  to  mislead  us— by  superficial  demon- 
strations and  to  ignore  the  more  deep-lying  and  permanent 
factors  which  condition  the  entire  situation  and  must  ulti- 
mately turn  it  in  our  favour. 

What  is  the  economic  situation?  It  can  be  stated  in  a 
sentence:  The  Central  Powers  are  being  besieged  by  prac- 
tically the  entire  world  and  they  have  no  means  at  their  dis- 
posal for  bringing  the  siege  to  an  end. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  these  two  aspects 
of  the  situation  separately— first  the  siege  itself,  and  then 
the  position  as  regards  the  raising  of  the  siege. 

To  describe  the  war  as  a prolonged  siege  may  seem  at 
first  sight  an  exaggeration  or  a metaphor,  because  there 
has  never  before  in  history  been  an  investment  on  such  an 
immense  scale.  Cities  have  been  besieged,  and  even  prov- 
inces, as  in  the  American  Civil  War;  but  there  seems  some- 
thing absurd  and  unreal  about  the  siege  of  half  of  one  con- 
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tinent  and  a large  slice  of  another.  The  German  Chan- 
cellor took  advantage  of  this  very  natural  feeling  when  he 
declared  in  his  speech  in  December,  1915,  that  a territory 
which  stretches  from  Arras  to  Mesopotamia  cannot  be  re- 
duced by  economic  pressure.  . . . “Does  anyone  seriously 
believe,”  he  went  on  to  ask  rhetorically,  “that  we  can  lose 
the  war  on  account  of  a shortage  of  rubber?”  By  select- 
ing one  article  out  of  many  the  Chancellor’s  question,  of 
course,  evades  the  point.  But  if  we  ask  whether  Germany 
can  lose  the  war  on  account  of  a shortage  of  essential  food- 
stuffs and  raw  materials,  whether,  in  the  Chancellor’s  own 
words,  she  “can  be  reduced  by  economic  pressure,”  the  an- 
swer is  emphatically  Yes.  The  peoples  of  the  Central  Em- 
pires know  that  they  are  living  in  a state  of  siege,  or,  as 
one  of  their  ablest  writers,  Friedrich  Naumann,  the  author 
of  Central  Europe,  picturesquely  calls  it,  “in  an  economic 
prison-house,”  and  that  sooner  or  later  a point  of  exhaus- 
tion must  be  reached.  The  wiser  heads  have  known  it 
ever  since  the  British  declaration  of  war:  for  thinking  Ger- 
mans have  reflected  more  upon  the  implications  of  sea- 
power  than  many  of  our  own  countrymen.  They  were 
quick  to  realise  the  full  meaning  of  British  naval  supremacy 
and  what  it  would  involve  for  Germany  to  be  cut  off  from 
the  seas  and  markets  and  supply  centres  of  the  world.  Three 
pieces  of  evidence,  out  of  many  which  could  be  cited,  are 
worth  giving  on  this  point  because  of  their  authoritative 
character. 

Dr.  Walter  Rathenau,  the  chairman  of  the  Allgemeine 
Elektrizitatsgesellschaft,  one  of  the  leading  German  indus- 
trial enterprises,  and  a man  in  close  touch  with  governing 
circles  in  Germany,  gave  a public  lecture  in  December, 
1915,  on  the  organisation  of  the  Raw  Materials  Department 
of  the  German  War  Office,  of  which  he  was  the  first  head. 
In  the  course  of  his  lecture,  which  was  subsequently  pub- 
lished, he  remarked : — 

“On  the  fourth  of  August  of  last  year,  when  England 
declared  war,  a terrible  and  unprecedented  thing  happened 
— our  country  became  a besieged  fortress.  Closed  in  by 
land  and  sea,  it  was  thrown  upon  its  own  resources,  and 
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a prospect  of  war  opened  out  before  us  boundless  in  time 
and  expense,  in  danger  and  sacrifice. 

“Three  days  after  the  declaration  of  war  I could  bear 
the  uncertainty  as  to  our  position  no  longer.  I asked  for 
an  interview  with  the  head  of  the  General  War  Depart- 
ment, Colonel  Scheuch,  and  was  kindly  received  by  him 
on  the  evening  of  August  8th.  I explained  to  him  that  our 
country  could  presumably  only  be  provided  for  a limited 
number  of  months  with  the  indispensable  materials  for 
carrying  on  war.  His  estimate  as  to  the  duration  of  the 
war  was  as  considerable  as  mine,  so  I had  to  ask  him  the 
question : ‘What  has  been  done,  what  can  be  done,  to 

avert  the  danger  of  the  throttling  of  Germany?’  Very  lit- 
tle had  been  done.  But  a great  deal  was  to  be  done,  for 
interest  had  been  awakened.  When  I returned  home,  anx- 
ious and  full  of  foreboding,  I found  a telegram  from  the 
War  Minister,  Von  Falkenhayn,  inviting  me  to  an  inter- 
view next  morning.” 

The  result  of  that  interview,  Dr.  Rathenau  goes  on  to 
tell  us,  was  the  organisation  of  a Department  for  the  se- 
curing and  controlling  of  raw  material  supplies;  and,  thanks 
to  this  organisation  and  to  wholesale  requisitions  at  home 
and  in  the  occupied  territories  Germany  has  been  able  to 
“make  both  ends  meet”  in  the  military  sphere  up  to  the 
present  time — at  the  expense  of  the  civilian  population. 
But  the  supplies  thus  obtained  and  husbanded  are  not  a 
widow’s  cruse.  They  cannot  be  magically  renewed ; and 
all  the  recent  evidence  goes  to  show  that  it  is  those  who  are 
nearest  the  centre  of  things  who  are  most  anxious  about 
the  situation. 

Thus,  to  come  to  our  second  piece  of  evidence,  Dr.  Hein- 
rich Pudor,  of  Leipzig,  an  economist,  who  mentions  inci- 
dentally that  he  has  been  at  work  at  the  Raw  Materials  De- 
partment of  the  German  War  Office  on  an  inventory  of  the 
available  supplies  of  iron  ore,  copper,  wolfram,  and  nickel, 
recently  contributed  an  article  to  the  July- August,  1917. 
number  of  Weltwirtschaft,  the  organ  of  the  German  As- 
sociation for  Promoting  Foreign  Trade,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  makes  the  following  admission  : — 
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“We  must  face  the  fact  that  our  apprehensions  about 
shortage  of  raw  material  are  well  founded,  both  as  regards 
our  manufactures  and  our  military  requirements.  We  must 
realise  that  we  are  now  living  not  only  on  the  remains  of 
our  stocks  of  raw  material,  but  even  in  large  part  on  shoddy 
or  resurrected  materials;  neither  of  these  sources  of  sup- 
ply can  last  for  ever,  and  both  will  be  practically  exhausted 
at  the  end  of  the  war.” 

The  writer  does  not  expressly  say  that  the  war  will  end 
when,  or  because,  the  supplies  in  question  are  exhausted; 
he  merely  indicates  to  the  German  reader  that,  when  the 
war  happens  to  end,  the  cupboard  will  be  bare : but  the  in- 
ference is  obvious.  Such  a statement,  coming  from  such 
a source,  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  explain  the  eagerness,  not 
of  the  German  people — for  that  may  be  attributed  to  other 
causes — but  of  the  German  military  authorities  to  “extort” 
a speedy  peace. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  did  not  the  Germans  prepare  for 
the  war  years  beforehand,  and  did  they  not  foresee  the 
need  for  supplies  that  would  ensue  and  forearm  themselves 
against  it?  The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  German  authori- 
ties did  prepare  for  the  war,  on  the  economic  as  well  as  on 
the  military  side,  but  that  they  made  a double  miscalcula- 
tion. They  miscalculated  the  duration  of  the  war,  and 
they  miscalculated  the  amount  of  military  material  that 
would  be  needed  in  modern  fighting.  The  interview  re- 
corded just  now  between  Dr.  Rathenau  and  the  German 
War  Office  official  shows  how  the  circumstances  attending 
Great  Britain’s  entry  into  the  war — not  itself  outside  their 
calculations — caused  them  to  revise  their  estimate  and 
reckon  on  the  possibility  of  a long  war.  We  know  from 
other  sources  that  the  consumption  of  material  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war  was  so  great  as  to  lead  to  a munitions 
shortage  in  Germany  long  before  our  own  crisis  in  May, 
1915- 

But  on  the  point  of  German  economic  preparedness  a 
further  piece  of  evidence  has  come  to  light  which  is  worth 
quoting.  At  a meeting  of  the  Associated  German  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  in  August,  1916,  several  speakers  se- 
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verely  criticised  the  Government  for  its  want  of  foresight 
in  the  economic  sphere  and  the  inadequacy  of  its  prepara- 
tory organisation.  This  brought  a defender  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  his  feet.  He  reminded  his  fellow-members  that 
the  Government  had  made  preparations  in  view  of  a war 
with  England.  He  recalled  the  summoning  of  a Confer- 
ence at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  at  Berlin  in  May,  1914, 
at  which  representatives  of  trade,  agriculture,  industry,  and 
handicrafts  were  present,  to  discuss  this  very  subject  on 
the  hypothesis  of  a war  “even  with  England  as  an  enemy 
and  with  a complete  blockade  of  the  North  Sea” : but,  as 
he  significantly  continues,  the  plans  were  made  on  an  esti- 
mate “of  a war  of  one  year’s  duration  at  the  outside.” 

Thus,  on  the  admission  of  the  Germans  themselves,  “the 
territory  from  Arras  to  Mesopotamia”  is,  literally  speak- 
ing, besieged.  How  soon  is  the  siege  likely  to  be  effec- 
tive? No  one  can  say.  It  depends  on  physical  and  moral, 
as  well  as  material,  factors  beyond  our  power  of  calcula- 
tion. What  one  can  say  with  assurance  is  that  the  effect 
of  a shortage  of  any  kind,  involving  the  use  of  substitutes 
whether  of  foodstuffs  or  materials,  is  cumulative,  and  that 
with  every  month  that  the  war  proceeds  the  privations  of 
the  civil  population  become  more  unendurable,  and  the 
problems  of  the  military  chiefs  more  difficult  of  solution. 
But  if  one  cannot  predict  the  time  or  the  nature  of  the  ulti- 
mate collapse,  one  can  tell  with  fair  exactness  where  the 
chief  points  of  difficulty  arise. 

The  point  where  the  shoe  pinches  worst  is  not  that  on 
which  most  attention  has  been  fixed  in  this  country — food- 
stuffs. It  is  true  that  the  food  supply  in  the  Central  Em- 
pires, especially  in  the  industrial  districts,  has  been  and 
still  is  very  inadequate  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  and 
that  the  problems  attending  its  distribution  have  given  rise 
to  a very  large  amount  of  discontent  and  discussion  be- 
tween different  parts  of  the  country  and  different  classes 
of  the  population.  The  shortage  of  animal  and  vegetable 
fats  has  been  especially  felt.  It  is  undeniable  that  the 
health  of  the  population  has  suffered  and  is  suffering  se- 
verely and  that  its  working  power  is  temporarily  and,  in 
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many  cases,  permanently  weakened.  Moreover,  the  lack 
of  feeding-stuffs  for  animals,  of  which  in  particular  Ger- 
many imported  large  quantities,  has  made  a gap  in  the 
food  supply  which  has  led  to  all  sorts  of  other  consequences, 
acting  as  one  link  in  a vicious  circle  from  which  there  is 
no  escape.  It  is  admitted  too  that,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  artificial  manures,  the  soil  is  becoming  worked  out  and 
its  yield  must  show  a progressive  diminution,  even  apart 
from  the  shortage  of  labour  and  animals. 

Nevertheless  it  is  contended  by  cool-headed  observers 
that,  if  Germany  holds  fast,  and  if  the  food  regulations  are 
loyally  carried  out  as  between  town  and  country,  she  can, 
at  a pinch,  adapt  her  food  supply  arrangements  to  blockade 
conditions,  and  “win  through,”  though  at  the  price  of  great 
discomfort  to  all  and  great  suffering  to  the  many.  No  im- 
partial student  of  the  war  expects  Germany  to  be  “starved 
out” : some  perhaps,  for  reasons  of  humanity  or  policy, 
neither  expect  nor  desire  it.  But  it  is  not  in  the  sphere 
of  food-stuffs  that  the  pressure  is  most  severe.  It  is  the 
deficiency  of  raw  materials  of  which  the  German  authori- 
ties live  in  most  dread. 

Germany  has  built  up  her  economic  life,  to  a far  greater 
extent  than  any  other  Continental  country,  on  a foundation 
of  imported  raw  materials.  Endowed  by  nature  with  com- 
paratively limited  natural  advantages  and  resources,  of 
which  coal,  iron,  and  potash  are  the  chief,  she  owes  her 
prosperity  to  the  industry  and  technical  ability  of  her  peo- 
ple in  working  up  imported  raw  materials  into  manufac- 
tured articles.  Of  the  total  German  imports  in  1913,  58 
per  cent,  consisted  of  industrial  raw  materials  and  semi- 
manufactured articles.  A glance  at  the  list  of  these  raw 
materials  will  show  how  vital  they  are,  not  simply  to  the 
maintenance  of  her  civilian  population  in  a civilised  con- 
dition of  life,  but  also  to  the  upkeep  of  her  military  es- 
tablishment. 

Foremost  in  the  list  come  the  fabrics,  cotton,  wool,  silk, 
and  flax,  to  which  must  be  added  hemp  and  jute.  For  all 
of  these  Germany  is  very  largely  dependent  on  foreign 
countries;  in  the  case  of  cotton,  silk,  and  jute,  of  course, 
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entirely.  The  shortage  of  clothing  is  now  so  great  that 
paper-woven  fabrics  are  being  largely  worn,  even  as  un- 
derclothing, in  spite  of  its  roughness,  while  the  authori- 
ties have  long  since  requisitioned  cast-off  clothing,  and  made 
elaborate  arrangements  to  regulate  purchases.  By  this 
means  the  clothing  of  the  army  at  the  front,  though  not 
what  it  was,  has  so  far  been  passably  maintained. 

Leather,  furs,  and  rubber  constitute  another  group  of 
indispensable  commodities:  for  the  discovery  of  artificial 
rubber,  so  often  announced,  has  not  been  confirmed,  and 
the  various  substitutes  for  shoe  leather  have  not  proved  sat- 
isfactory. “An  army,”  said  Napoleon,  “marches  upon  its 
stomach.”  But  it  also  marches,  more  literally,  upon  its 
boots;  and  whatever  the  Chancellor  may  say,  when  the 
army  boot  is  no  longer  equal  to  the  task  of  combating 
Flanders  mud,  the  days  of  German  resistance  on  the  West- 
ern front  will  be  numbered. 

A third  and  still  more  important  group  is  that  compris- 
ing mineral  resources:  copper,  tin,  platinum,  aluminium, 
nickel,  manganese,  and  other  lesser  known  but  equally  in- 
dispensable minerals,  such  as  wolfram.  How  important 
these  are,  and  how  anxious  is  the  situation  regarding  them, 
may  be  judged  not  only  from  the  statement  quoted  above 
from  the  German  War  Office  expert,  but  from  the  whole- 
sale requisitioning  of  church  bells  and  other  articles,  pub- 
lic or  domestic,  to  be  melted  down  for  military  use. 

In  the  autumn  of  1915,  when  these  preoccupations  first 
began  to  weigh  upon  the  mind  of  the  German  people,  the 
German  Government  was  at  pains  to  persuade  its  public 
that  the  drive  through  to  the  Balkans  had  relieved  the  po- 
sition, and  that  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  would  supply  the  de- 
ficiencies of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  For  about  a 
year  the  idea  that  Central  Europe  (as  the  area  from  Ant- 
werp to  Bagdad  was  rather  oddly  called)  was  or  could  be 
made  into  a self-contained  “economic  block”  enjoyed  great 
vogue.  But  closer  inspection  of  the  natural  resources  of 
that  region  dissipated  the  dream.  It  was  realised  that 
domination  over  the  lands  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  however  exclusive  and  unquestioned,  could  not 
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possibly  compensate  Germany  for  the  breaking  off  of  her 
oversea  connections. 

A great  reaction  set  in  in  favour  of  unrestricted  inter- 
national trade,  and  even  Naumann,  the  propagandist  of 
Central  Europe,  has  lately  recanted  and  proclaimed  his  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  “free  intercourse.”  The  reason  for 
this  volteface  is  best  given  in  the  following  table,  which  is 
taken  from  an  article  by  a Berlin  professor  (Dr.  Tyzska) 
in  a newspaper  specially  devoted  to  Central  European  ques- 
tions. The  figures  speak  for  themselves : — 


The  Share  of  Central  Europe  (i.e.,  Austria-Hungary,  Roumania 
Bulgaria,  Serbia,  Greece,  and  Turkey)  in  Supplying  Ger- 
many with  Industrial  Raw^Materials  in  1913. 


Article. 

Import  into  G 
thousands  0 

Total 

import. 

ermany  in 
marks. 

Import 

from 

Central 

Europe. 

Percent- 

age 

from 

Central 

Europe. 

Cotton 

607,124 

2,092 

o' 03 

Wool 

412,793 

3,38o 

o'o8 

Copper 

335,27i 

— 

— 

Hides 

321,699 

i7,59i 

5‘46 

Silk 

154,691 

3,482 

225 

Furs 

121,864 

6,422 

S'27 

Iron  ores 

227,091 

1,961 

o’ 86 

Rubber 

125,939 

— 

Petroleum 

69,884 

11,968 

I7'I2 

The  same  disproportion  between  the  contribution  of  Cen- 
tral Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world  holds  good,  broadly 
speaking,  of  Germany’s  imports  of  food-stufifs  and  fod- 
der; and  it  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  Central  Europe  can 
still  less  replace  the  outer  world  as  a market  for  German 
manufactures.  The  article  in  question  concludes  with  an 
expression  of  opinion  which  is  repeated  in  substance  by 
writer  after  writer  on  the  subject; — > 
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“The  most  important  thing  is,  and  remains  that  Ger- 
many must  keep  a free  hand,  and  be  put  in  a position  to 
carry  through  far-reaching  connections  with  the  business  of 
the  whole  world.  She  must  not  hang  Central  Europe  like 
a weight  of  lead  to  her  feet,  to  retard  her  progress  in  deal- 
ing with  the  outer  world;  on  the  contrary,  she  must  dis- 
cover a method  which  will  make  possible  an  economic  rap- 
prochement with  those  countries,  without  prejudice  to  her 
economic  position  in  the  world  as  a whole” 

Is  it  within  her  power  to  “discover”  such  a “method”? 
Is  Germany,  in  fact,  in  a position  to  cause  the  siege  of  her 
territory  to  be  raised?  This  is  the  question  to  which  we 
must  now  turn. 

It  was  said  above  that  the  Central  Powers  are  being  be- 
sieged by  practically  the  whole  world.  This  has,  of  course, 
only  been  the  case  since  the  adoption  of  the  unrestricted 
submarine  war  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  As 
a result  of  this,  the  United  States  broke  oft"  diplomatic  re- 
lations and  then  declared  war,  and  subsequently,  follow- 
ing the  American  example,  other  States,  hitherto  neutral, 
either  severed  relations  or  took  the  full  step  of  declaring 
war.  The  most  important  among  the  latter  group  are  Bra- 
zil and  China,  though  the  action  of  smaller  States,  such 
as  Siam  and  Liberia,  and  the  various  Central  and  South 
American  Republics  is  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed. 

The  importance  of  the  accession  of  these  numerous  States 
to  the  Allied  ranks  is  often  under-estimated.  It  is  impor- 
tant both  as  regards  the  conduct  of  the  siege  itself  and  as 
regards  the  conditions  of  its  raising.  The  actual  siege  is, 
of  course,  being  conducted,  as  it  has  been  from  the  begin- 
ning, by  the  British  Navy,  aided  by  the  fleets  of  the  Allies. 
But  so  long  as  a large  part  of  the  world  remained  neutral, 
and  anxious  to  trade  freely  with  both  sides,  the  work  of 
the  besieging  force  was  naturally  hampered  by  diplomatic 
considerations  and  respect  for  “neutral  rights.”  The  ex- 
perience of  the  war  has  conclusively  demonstrated,  even 
to  the  peace-loving  American  people,  that  neutrality  in  a 
conflict  between  Right  and  Might  is  an  impossible  posi- 
tion to  maintain : but  it  took  some  time  to  drive  this  les- 
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son  home  and  meanwhile,  however  much  the  “politicians” 
may  be  criticised  for  interfering  with  the  work  of  the 
“sailors,”  it  must  be  admitted  that  British  foreign  policy 
has  been  eminently  successful  in  avoiding  conflict  on  the 
subject  of  neutral  rights  and  in  facilitating  the  inevitable 
transition  of  those  Powers  who  (unlike  the  smaller  Euro- 
pean neutrals)  were  free  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their 
feelings  from  neutrality  to  active  sympathy  and  interven- 
tion. Their  support  has  been  and  is  an  immense  advan- 
tage to  the  besieging  force  by  cutting  off  supplies  at  the 
source.  It  was  always  physically  possible,  for  instance, 
to  interfere  with  the  American  trade  with  Scandinavia: 
but  it  is  far  better  that  there  should  be  very  little  trade  to 
be  interfered  with;  and  thanks  to  the  United  States  em- 
bargo law,  following  on  the  American  entry  into  the  war, 
that  is  more  and  more  becoming  the  position. 

Thus  the  siege  has  been  drawn  closer  year  by  year  as  the 
war  has  gone  on  and  one  loophole  after  another  has  been 
stopped  up.  It  has  been  pungently  said  that  “the  chief 
achievement  of  the  German  army  in  the  war  has  been  to 
conquer  Germany’s  allies.”  It  may  be  said  with  equal  truth 
that  the  chief  achievement  of  the  British  Navy  in  the  war 
has  been  to  conquer  the  co-operation  of  the  world.  Faced 
with  the  delicate  and  invidious  duty  of  interfering  with  the 
business  arrangements  and  connections  of  peace-loving  peo- 
ples all  over  the  globe,  the  British  Navy  has  secured  recog- 
nition by  four-fifths  of  mankind,  not  simply  as  a legitimate 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  one  group  of  Powers  fighting  an- 
other, but  as  the  executive  instrument  of  the  public  law  of 
the  world. 

What  is  the  bearing  of  all  this  on  the  question  of  the  rais- 
ing of  the  siege?  Simply  that  the  siege  does  not  now  de- 
pend on  the  British  Navy  alone,  but  on  the  public  policy 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  great  trading  and 
producing  countries  of  the  world.  What  will  happen  in 
the  normal  course  when  peace  is  signed?  The  British  Navy 
will  retire  to  its  peace-stations,  its  patrols  will  no  longer 
stop  and  examine  ships,  and,  so  far  as  the  action  of  armed 
forces  is  concerned,  trade  will  resume  its  normal  course. 
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But  will  the  cessation  of  the  physical  blockade  of  German 
harbours  by  itself  involve  the  raising  of  the  siege?  Will 
it  ensure  the  restocking  and  revictualling  of  the  Central 
Empires  with  the  food,  fodder,  raw  materials,  and  other 
supplies  of  which  they  are  so  much  in  need?  This  is  the 
question  which  is  being  anxiously  asked  not  only  by  the 
directors  of  German  policy  but  in  every  intelligent  Ger- 
man household.  When,  and  how,  is  Germany  going  to 
secure  the  cotton  and  wool,  the  leather  and  the  rubber,  the 
copper  and  other  commodities  which  she  needs  for  the 
health  of  her  population  and  for  the  resumption  of  her  com- 
mercial and  industrial  life  on  its  normal  basis? 

The  German  Government,  like  our  own,  has  appointed  a 
Minister  of  Reconstruction — or  rather,  to  give  him  his  cor- 
rect bureaucratic  title,  an  “Imperial  Commissioner  for 
Transition  Economy.’’  But  Reconstruction  is  no  more  than 
a name  and  a series  of  paper  schemes  until  the  siege  has 
been  effectively  raised — till  the  authorities  can  assure  them- 
selves of  a sufficiency  of  the  essential  supplies.  Rapid  de- 
mobilisation, for  instance,  will  be  a matter  of  importance 
not  only  for  social  and  political  reasons,  but  also  in  or- 
der to  get  the  population  back  to  productive  work  as  soon 
as  possible.  But  without  raw  materials  there  can  be  no 
industrial  employment;  and  demobilisation  without  employ- 
ment ready  to  hand  for  the  disbanded  soldier  spells  social 
disorder.  As  Dr.  Dernburg  said,  in  a very  frank  review 
of  the  post-war  economic  situation  in  a recent  article,  “Even 
a partial  period  of  unemployment  would  lead  to  disastrous 
manifestations,”  and  for  that  reason  “demobilisation  will 
certainly  extend  over  a long  period,  however  irksome  it 
may  be  to  those  with  the  colours.”  The  Allies  in  fact,  not 
by  their  armed  forces  but  by  their  command  of  essential 
supplies,  control  the  demobilisation  of  the  German  army 
and  therewith  the  whole  process  of  German  recuperation. 

Germany,  who  has  so  often  declared  that  she  entered  the 
war  to  “safeguard  her  economic  future,”  has  in  truth  ir- 
retrievably compromised  it.  Instead  of  securing  a posi- 
tion of  economic  independence  such  as  she  considered  nec- 
essary to  the  dignity  of  a “World-Power,”  she  is  placed 
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in  a humiliating  position  of  dependence  on  a world  which 
she  has  antagonised.  Her  agents,  open  and  disguised,  are 
now  scouring  the  markets  of  the  world  in  the  unpromis- 
ing task  of  buying  up  supplies  here  and  there  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  ship  them  after  the  war.  But  almost 
everywhere  they  go  they  find  opinion  turned  against  them, 
and  the  old  watchwords  and  inducements  of  “business  is 
business”  have  lost  much  of  their  force.  The  German 
Government  has  indeed  long  since  recognised,  and  allowed 
its  publicists  to  proclaim,  that  it  cannot  face  a peace  which 
leaves  Germany’s  present  enemies  free  to  adopt  any  policy 
they  wish  in  the  economic  sphere. 

So  serious  is  the  economic  outlook,  and  so  impossible  is 
it  to  conceal  it  from  the  German  people,  that  the  chief 
diplomatic  effort  of  the  German  Government  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  directed  to  securing  a ground  of  negotiation  with 
the  enemy  on  the  basis  of  the  exchange  of  occupied  terri- 
tory in  return  for  economic  concessions,  including  specific 
international  provisions  safeguarding  Germany  against  dif- 
ferential treatment  of  any  kind.  Even  this,  it  is  recognised, 
would  only  very  partially  avert  the  trouble : for  normal 
trade  is  carried  on  not  between  Governments  but  between 
individuals;  and  no  treaties  or  guarantees  in  the  world  can 
force  the  public  to  buy  or  merchants  to  deal  in  goods  which 
they  would  prefer  not  to  handle.  It  is  fully  recognised  that, 
even  when  the  initial  difficulty  of  securing  raw  materials 
has  been  overcome,  Germany’s  export  trade  must  suffer 
from  psychological  difficulties  on  which  she  did  not  count 
before  the  war. 

But  in  the  immediate  post-war  period,  when  the  question 
of  supplies  will  have  to  be  dealt  with,  trade  will  be  for  the 
most  part  not  between  individuals  but  between  Govern- 
ments. The  staple  trades  of  the  world  will  be  State-con- 
trolled. This  is  inevitable  for  two  reasons:  the  world- 
shortage  of  shipping  and  the  world-shortage  of  the  chief 
food-stuffs  and  raw  materials.  Shipping  will  be  short  be- 
cause of  the  submarine  campaign  and  military  needs  ( e.g 
the  immense  movement  of  troops  in  demobilisation).  Sup- 
plies will  be  short  because  of  the  withdrawal  of  labour 
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from  production,  intensified,  in  some  cases,  by  unfavour- 
able natural  conditions.  The  whole  civilised  world  will  be 
faced,  in  fact,  at  the  close  of  hostilities  with  the  prospect 
of  a shortage,  if  not  of  a famine,  over  a period  calculated 
by  so  cautious  a judge  as  the  Permanent  Secretary  of  our 
Board  of  Agriculture  at  no  less  than  three  years. 

Thus  demand  will  in  any  case  seriously  outrun  sup- 
ply; and  there  will  be  far  more  buyers  in  the  world’s  mar- 
kets  than  can  be  satisfied.  Some  will  have  to  go  short. 
Who  more  naturally  than  Germany?  It  is  not  as  if  the 
boycott  had  to  be  organised.  It  will  come  about  almost  of 
itself  unless  special  provision  is  made  in  the  peace.  Thus 
’ it  is  that  the  Power  which,  like  a second  Napoleon,  has 
overrun  vast  tracts  of  territory  and  sucked  them  dry  is 
j now  in  the  position  of  having  to  acknowledge  that  the  con- 
quest of  whole  kingdoms  has  left  it  in  the  weaker  position. 
Germany  has  conquered  Belgium,  Poland,  Serbia,  Lithu- 
ania, Courland  and  Friuli.  But  the  Allies  have  conquered 
cotton,  wool,  jute,  leather,  copper,  and  feeding-stuff s.  No 
one  who  reads  the  German  Press  or  follows  the  manoeuvres 
of  German  diplomatic  agents  can  doubt  who  holds  the 
stronger  cards  at  the  present  time.  Nor,  even  if  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst  in  disorganised  Russia,  would  the  situa- 
‘ ; tion  be  altered. 

It  is  the  Western  and  oversea  Allies,  with  their  com- 
i mand  of  the  sea  and  their  control  of  tropical  products,  who 
control  the  siege.  Their  position  is  impregnable,  and  it 
grows  stronger  day  by  day,  simply  by  the  efflux  of  time. 
This  is.  not  the  place  in  which  to  suggest  how  the  Allied 
economic  superiority  can  best  be  used  or  what  form  of  eco- 
nomic settlement  will  best  conduce  to  the  establishment  of 
the.  new  order  towards  which  the  civilised  peoples  are  as- 
piring. It  is  enough  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  eco- 
nomic weapon  is  the  most  powerful  in  the  varied  armoury 
of  the  Allies,  and  that,  if  the  Alliance  holds  together  and 
consolidates  its  forces,  no  human  power  can  prevent  it  from 
ultimately — and  indeed,  as  all  the  omens  indicate,  soon 
,r  rather  than  late — bringing  victorv.  final  and  decisive,  to  the 
Allied  cause. 
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THE  CONFLICT  FOR 
HUMAN  LIBERTY 


TWO  great  events  there  have  been  in  this  year  so 
full  of  hope  and  ultimate  good  prospect,  that 
each  when  it  occurred  quickened  our  thoughts,  raised 
our  spirits,  and  even  in  the  terrible  strain  and  anxiety 
of  the  present  made  us  look  up  and  look  forward  to 
the  future  with  confidence. 

One  of  these  events  is  the  Russian  Revolution,  with 
which  this  publication  is  not  concerned  and  which  is 
mentioned  here  very  shortly  only  because  it  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  passed  entirely  without  notice,  and  be- 
cause it  is  by  no  means  irrelevant  to  relations  between 
the  Allies  and  the  United  States.  A revolution  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  Russian  revolution  cannot  take  place 
without  some  excesses,  some  dark  days,  and  a period  of 
great  confusion.  The  effect  of  this  confusion  on  mili- 
tary action  is  unfavourable,  and  we  cannot  and  should 
not  ignore  the  fact  that  the  strain  upon  the  armies  of 
the  other  Allies  has  thereby  been  greatly  increased  and 
their  task  made  harder  than  ever  at  one  very  critical 
moment  of  the  War.  Nevertheless,  Russia  free  may 
yet  become  more  powerful  in  the  war  for  freedom  and 
far  more  helpful  in  the  making  of  peace  than  she  could 
ever  have  been  under  a reactionary  Government.  And 
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nothing  should  shake  our  confidence  that  in  the  long 
run  the  change  in  Russia  must  be  a great  good,  not 
only  for  Russia  but  for  Europe,  and,  indeed,  for  the 
world.  A free  Russia  is  a splendid  increase  of  free- 
dom in  the  world,  and  whatever  the  immediate  and 
passing  effect  upon  the  progress  of  the  War,  the  fu- 
ture effect  upon  democracy  in  Europe  and  upon  in- 
ternational relations  generally  must  be  most  favour- 
able and  of  incalculable  value  and  benefit.  The  other 
great  event  is  the  entry  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica into  the  War  against  Prussianized  Germany,  which 
is  the  subject  of  this  publication. 

The  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  War  is  a 
tremendous  fact  even  when  considei'ed  only  in  the 
limited  aspect  of  its  direct  effect  upon  the  War.  Let 
us  consider  this  aspect  by  itself  first. 

Before  the  War  the  United  States  had  become  poten- 
tially the  strongest  country  in  the  world ; not  the 
largest  in  number  of  population — China,  no  doubt, 
has  that  superiority — but  the  strongest,  if  account  is 
taken  of  the  combined  value  of  numbers,  extent  of  un- 
divided territory,  unity  of  public  spirit,  power  of 
organization,  material  resources,  and  all  that  goes  to 
make  effective  strength.  During  the  War  the  United 
States  has  gained  in  wealth,  while  the  European 
belligerents- — Germany  as  much  as  any — have  spent 
strength,  and  now  after  three  years  of  war  Germany 
in  an  advanced  state  of  exhaustion,  with  all  those 
whom  she  has  attacked  still  in  the  field,  has  to  reckon 
with  the  United  States.  One  qualification,  no  doubt, 
must  be  made,  and  it  is  important.  The  full  strength 
of  the  United  States  is  not  yet  mobilized  for  war;  that 
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will  take  time,  and  it  is,  therefore,  true  that  their  in- 
tervention in  the  War  cannot  be  by  military  or  naval 
action  decisive  in  a short  time;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  no  conceivable  military  or  naval  success  of  the 
German  arms  in  Europe  could  now  secure  a German 
peace.  Germany  cannot  get  peace  and  the  economic 
recovery,  which  she  at  least  as  much  as  the  other  great 
European  belligerents  needs,  except  on  the  conditions 
that  the  United  States  may  consider  essential  to  their 
own  interests  and  to  the  future  peace  and  freedom  of 
the  world.  It  is  impossible  to  get  round  this  fact,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Germany  dare  not  face  it  and 
turns  her  back  upon  it.  that  she  may  not  face  it,  for 
that  is  what  the  organized  silence  and  contempt  in 
Germany  of  the  action  of  the  United  States  really 
mean. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  War  that  is  much  greater,  of 
deeper  significance  and  more  far-reaching  consequence. 
It  is  to  be  seen  in  the  reasons  and  spirit  of  the  decision 
taken  by  the  President  and  the  nation.  The  public  ut- 
terances of  President  Wilson  when  announcing  the  de- 
cision and  subsequently  are  full  of  it  and  are  inspired 
by  it.  The  United  States  have  departed  from  the 
policy  of  isolation  not.  from  favour  to  one  set  of  com- 
batants against  another,  nor  even  from  sympathy  with 
one  side  against  the  other,  real  and  strong  though  the 
sympathy  with  some  of  the  Allies  has  been  in  large 
sections  of  the  American  people  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  War. 

This  has  not  been  the  motive  that  forced  the  tre- 
mendous national  decision,  but  a growing  conviction 
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which  gradually  became  settled,  deep,  and  paramount, 
that  this  terrible  war  is  a desperate  and  critical  strug- 
gle against  something  evil  and  intensely  dangerous  to 
moral  law,  to  international  good  faith,  to  everything 
that  is  essential  if  different  nations  are  to  live  to- 
gether in  the  world  in  equal  freedom  and  friendship. 
The  will  to  power — it  is  a German  phrase — has  shown 
in  the  course  of  this  war  that  it  knows  neither  mercy, 
pity,  nor  limits.  Militarism  is  one  quality  of  it,  and 
it  stands  for  things  that  all  democracies,  if  they  wish 
to  remain  free  and  to  be  part  of  a world  that  is  free, 
must  hate. 

This  conviction  and  a sense  that  the  old  harriers  of 
the  world  are  broken  down  by  modern  conditions,  that 
the  cause  of  humanity  is  one,  and  that  no  nation  so 
great  and  free  as  the  United  States  could  stand  aside 
in  this  crisis  without  sacrificing  its  honour  and  losing 
its  soul,  are — so  we  believe — the  real  motive  and  cause 
of  the  decision  of  the  United  States.  Democracies  are 
reluctant  to  take  such  decisions  until  they  are  attacked 
or  until  their  own  material  interests  are  directly  and 
deeply  involved,  and  the  United  States  did  not  take 
the  decision  till  German  action  in  the  War  made  it 
imperative ; but  then  they  took  it  with  a clearness, 
an  emphasis,  and  a declaration  of  principle  that  will 
be  one  of  the  landmarks  and  shining  examples  of  all 
human  history. 

Comparison  may  be  made  between  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  War  and  that  of  the  British 
people.  There  is  some  resemblance,  but  there  is  a dif- 
ference. The  outrageous  invasion  of  Belgium,  involv- 
ing special  and  separate  Treaty  obligations,  left 
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Great  Britain  at  the  outset  no  alternative ; her  decision 
had  to  be  sudd-en;  the  whole  people  felt  at  once  that 
there  was  no  honourable  way  of  avoiding  war.  Arti- 
cles have  been  written  since  to  show  that  the  interest 
of  Great  Britain  was  directly  involved,  that  though 
Belgium  and  France  were  attacked  she,  too,  was  threat- 
ened, and  all  that  is  true.  Numerous  public  utter- 
ances in  Germany  since  the  War  began  have  disclosed 
that  the  German  purpose  was  to  subject  not  only  Bel- 
gium and  France,  but  also  Great  Britain,  to  German 
predominance.  But  the  British  people  had  no  time  at 
the  outset  to  consider  where  their  interest  lay;  had  it 
not  been  so  they  would  have  taken  time  to  consider  and 
to  argue,  but  as  things  were  honour  was  so  clearly  and 
peremptorily  challenged,  and  sympathy  so  deeply  out- 
raged by  the  initial  action  of  Germany  that  there  was 
no  time  for  consideration  and  no  place  for  argument. 
This  it  was  that  made  the  decision  of  the  British  peo- 
ple so  practically  unanimous,  so  quick,  and  so  thor- 
ough. The  decision  of  the  United  States  was  slow  and 
deliberate ; it  is  apparently  not  less  unanimous  and 
thorough,  and  each  decision  will  have  its  own  impres- 
siveness in  history. 

On  our  first  entry  into  the  War  we  were,  as  the 
United  States  now  is,  free  to  decide  our  own  part  and 
our  own  terms  of  peace.  When  Japan  entered  the 
War  the  obligation  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  to 
make  war  and  peace  in  common  came  into  effect;  then 
the  agreement  of  September,  1914,  made  mutual  and 
binding  agreements  between  ourselves  and  France  and 
Russia,  and  our  position  now  is  that  of  the  other  na- 
tions who  are  parties  to  the  agreement  of  September, 
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1914.  The  United  States  are  independent  of  that 
agreement:  this  is  a difference,  important  and  definite, 
though,  I believe,  it  will  be  small  in  practical  effect 
compared  with  the  deep  underlying  identity  of  view, 
principle,  and  feeling. 

President  Wilson  said  the  other  day  that  this  is  a 
conflict  for  “human  liberty.”  That  is  what  the  Allies 
have  been  made  by  German  action  in  the  War  to  feel 
more  and  more  deeply,  and  this  feeling  is  a greater 
bond  of  union  than  anything  else.  There  is  one  more 
thing  to  be  added.  I was  talking  the  other  day  to  a 
man  who  had  been  some  two  years  at  the  front  and 
Was  home  for  ten  days’  leave.  Of  all  feelings,  those 
that  have  the  most  right  to  be  considered  with  atten- 
tion and  deference  are  the  feelings  of  the  men  who  are 
risking  their  lives  and  undergoing  the  awful  trial  and 
suffering  of  trench  warfare.  In  this  man’s  feeling 
there  was  no  hatred  and  no  passion ; there  was  great 
weariness  and  great  longing  for  the  end  of  the  War, 
but  an  intense  desire  to  see  the  War  end  in  such  a 
way  that,  if  he  survived,  the  rest  of  his  life — he  is  a 
young  man — should  be  free  from  wTar  and  threats  of 
war.  That  too,  as  I understand,  is  President  Wilson’s 
policy  and  purpose — human  liberty  and  secure  peace. 

Permanent  peace  has  hitherto  been  an  ideal;  will  a 
Leage  of  Nations  or  some  concrete  proposal  of  that 
kind  become  practicable  after  this  war?  Will  the  ideal 
come  within  the  limits  of  practical,  effective  politics? 
This  is  too  large  a question  to  be  discussed  here.  My 
own  hope  and  belief  is  that  it  will.  This  war  will  bring 
about  a new  order  of  things.  In  domestic  affairs  old 
questions  will  be  swept  off  the  board  of  politics  by  new 
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problems  and  new  questions,  to  which  many  of  the  old 
phrases,  the  old  formulas  and  previous  points  of  view 
will  not  be  applicable,  and  new  men  will  perhaps  be 
needed  to  solve  the  new  problems.  And  m international 
politics  new  ideas  may  prevail,  and  things  hitherto  im- 
possible may  become  possible.  How  much  becomes  pos- 
sible will  depend  upon  the  change  effected  by  the  ex- 
perience of  this  war,  not  so  much  in  men’s  heads  as 
in  their  hearts  and  feelings,  and  this  we  shall  not 
know  fully  till  the  millions  of  men  who  have  fought 
at  the  front  are  settled  at  home  again  and  take  their 
places  in  civil  and  political  life  in  free  democracies. 

If  the  result  of  this  war  is  to  destroy  in  Germany 
the  popularity  of  war— for  before  191 1 the  prospect 
of  war  was  popular,  at  any  rate  in  books  that  were 
widely  read  there  without  resentment,  if  not  with  ap- 
proval — if  war  is  felt  even  in  Germany  to  be  hateful ; 
if  as  a result  of  this  war  men  of  all  nations  will  desire 
in  future  to  stamp  out  the  first  sign  of  war  as  they 
would  a forest  fire  or  the  plague,  then  the  world  may 
have  a peace  and  security  that  it  has  never  yet  known 

If  that  is  not  the  result,  then  the  lot  of  mankind 
in  this  epoch  of  its  history  will  be  more  desperate 
than  in  the  darkest  and  most  cruel  ages,  for  civilized 
nations  will  prepare  and  perfect  the  destructive  in- 
ventions of  science,  and  these  will  be  used  to  the  point 
of  mutual  extermination.  Militarism  and  civilization 
are  now  incompatible,  and  nations  must  attain  some 
greater  measure  of  international  self-control  than  has 
previously  been  thought  possible  if  civilization  is  to 
progress  or  even  to  be  preserved. 

We  hear — and  no  doubt  it  is  true  that  the  Ger- 
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man  people  long  for  peace,  but  they  are  not  yet  mas- 
ters in  their  own  house;  the  recent  political  crisis  in 
Germany  produced  some  change  of  men,  but  no  evi- 
dence of  a change  of  the  ruling  spirit ; the  message  of 
the  Crown  Prince,  who  seems  to  have  played  a leading 
part  in  the  crisis,  ended  with  something  about  com- 
pelling others  to  respect  the  German  flag  as  the  ultima 
ratio  regum.  There  was  not  a word  in  it  about  respect 
for  the  rights  of  others.  Before  the  world  can  rely  on 
the  speeches  of  German  Chancellors  it  must  know  to 
whom  the  German  Chancellor  is  responsible.  Is  it  to 
the  Reichstag,  or  is  it  solely  to  the  Emperor?  And 
by  whose  favour  is  he  chosen  and  maintained  in  place? 
Is  it  by  the  Emperor,  the  Crown  Prince,  and  the  Mili- 
tary Command? 

We  want  to  be  sure  that  when  this  war  is  over 
Germany  will  not  begin  to  prepare  and  to  plan  for 
the  next  war,  and  there  can  be  no  security  against  that 
so  long  as  the  Prussian  military  caste  is  the  strongest 
power  in  Germany.  They  will  never  give  up  the  will 
to  power,  and  that  is  incompatible  with  peace  because 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  and  equal  rights  of 
other  nations. 


Much  has  been  said  about  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  Reichstag  in  July.  It  is  frequently  difficult  to  be 
sure  exactly  what  Parliamentary  resolutions  mean. 
They  are  often  drawn  to  enable  people  who  do  not  all 
mean  the  same  thing  to  vote  together  for  the  same 
words,  and  there  was  apparently  not  unanimity  in 

Germany  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  Reichstag  res- 
olution. 


There  are,  however,  two  questions  to  be  asked  about 
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the  resolution:  (1)  Does  the  German  Government  en- 

dorse it  and  interpret  it  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  in- 
terpreted by  those  in  this  country  who  take  the  most 
favourable  view  of  it?  (2)  Is  it  to  be  a principle 
accepted  and  acted  upon  in  Germany  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  which  is  meant  the  Executive  Power,  is 
responsible'  to  the  Reichstag?  It  is  quite  right  that 
the  resolution  of  the  Reichstag  should  not  be  ignored  ; 
the  fact  that  some  resolution  of  the  kind  was  found 
necessary  or  was  even  permitted  has  some  importance ; 
but  until  the  two  questions  asked  above  can  be  an- 
swered clearly  and  satisfactorily  I do  not  see  how  dis- 
cussion of  the  value  to  be  attached  to  this  resolution 
of  the  Reichstag  can  profitably  be  carried  further. 

It  might  be,  no  doubt,  that  if  the  War  ended  to- 
morrow in  an  inconclusive  peace  the  disappointment  and 
war  weariness  of  the  German  people  would  subsequently 
bring  about  a real  change  of  power  in  Germany.  Some 
evidence  analogous  to  Bismarck’s  disclosure  about  the 
draft  of  the  Ems  telegram— something,  for  instance, 
showing  that  the  ultimatum  to  Serbia  was  deliberately 
made  stiff  to  make  war  certain — might  come  to  light 
and  reveal  to  the  German  people  that  strings  were 
pulled  in  Germany  in  1914  with  fatal  effect  by  persons 
who  desired  and  intended  war ; and  such  revelation  com- 
ing after  the  experience  of  the  last  three  years  might 
be  so  hateful  to  the  German  people  as  to  upset  the 
military  caste. 

It  is  possible ; but  to  make  peace  on  this  hope  would 
be  gambling  upon  a chance,  and  the  things  at  stake 
are  too  vital  and  awful  for  gambling.  There  is  no  end 
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yet  to  the  official  deception  and  self-deception  of  the 
German  people  about  the  War,  and  as  long  as  they 
ignore  or  are  ignorant  of  the  real  facts  about  the 
oiigin  of  the  War  and  the  awful  outrages  perpetrated 
by  their  own  Higher  Command,  particularly  in  the 
occupied  parts  of  Belgium  and  France,  for  which,  in 
the  name  of  all  that  is  right  and  just,  there  must  be 
reparation,  so  long,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  the  German 
people  do  nothing  of  their  own  initiative  to  remove  the 
obstacles  to  peace. 

The  root  of  the  matter  is  in  President  Wilson’s 
words:  “A  steadfast  concert  for  peace  can  never  be 

maintained  except  by  a partnership  of  democratic  na- 
tions. No  autocratic  government  could  be  trusted  to 
keep  faith  within  it  or  observe  its  covenants.  It  must 
be  a league  of  honour  and  partnership  of  opinion.” 
Let  it  be  admitted  that  no  such  partnership  will  be 
complete  or  secure  till  Germany  fulfils  the  conditions 
for  it  and  is  included  in  it ; and  when  it  is  evident  that 
at  a peace  conference  table  the  Allies  will  meet  Ger- 
man plenipotentiaries  who  will  accept  and  share  in 
letter  and  spirit,  and  will  represent  German  authority 
that  also  accepts  and  shares  in  letter  and  spirit,  the 
views  of  national  policy  and  the  aspirations  for  the 
future  of  the  world  that  are  the  matter  of  President 
Wilson’s  public  declarations,  then  there  will  rightly 
be  the  strongest  movements  here  and  in  the  Allied 
countries  to  discuss  peace  and  to  end  the  terrible  de- 
struction of  life  and  all  the  horrors  of  war;  but  till 
this  is  so  the  War  is  and  will  remain  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Allies  a defensive  war,  a war 
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to  defend  human  liberty  and  free  nations  from  present 
and  future  military  aggression. 

There  is  but  one  other  point  on  which  I would  touch ; 
it  is  the  prospective  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  Mr.  Balfour’s  mission  has,  we 
hope,  done  something  to  make  it  felt  in  the  United 
States  that  there  is  real  community  of  ideas,  senti- 
ments, and  sympathy.  This  country  was  fortunate  in 
having  Mr.  Balfour  to  represent  it  on  such  a mission 
at  such  a time,  and  he  very  likely  did  more  to  promote 
understanding  of  us  in  America  than  any  one  else 
could  have  done  in  the  time.  And  the  more  closely  the 
two  people  come  into  contact,  the  better  they  get  to 
know  each  other,  the  more  I believe  it  will  be  apparent 
to  each  not  only  that  they  speak  the  same  language, 
but  that  they  use  it  to  mean  the  same  things,  that  they 
both  have  the  same  idea  of  freedom  and  liberty,  and 
desire  the  same  sort  of  world  in  which  to  live. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  forms  of  a Constitutional 
Monarchy  why  the  British  people  should  not  be  as 
free,  as  truly  and  thoroughly  a democracy,  as  any  re- 
public can  be.  The  American  Colonies  of  the  eighteenth 
century  by  the  War  of  Independence  established  not 
only  independence  but  democracy.  The  States  of 
Europe,  whose  internal  conditions  were  then  different 
from  those  in  America,  were  not  yet  ready  for  the  same 
measure  of  democracy.  Russia  is  only  just  beginning 
to  establish  it,  but  the  change  there  promises  to  be 
thorough.  All  the  other  great  States  of  Europe,  ex- 
cept Germany  (I  omit  Austria-Hungary  because  it  is 
more  impossible  than  ever  to  define  the  internal  con- 
ditions of  that  mixed  Empire),  are  now  in  form  and 
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in  spirit  and  in  fact  democratic.  Great  Britain  has 
attained  it  not  less  surely  and  thoroughly  than  others 
by  the  processes  of  political  evolution. 

In  all  dealings  I have  had  with  Americans,  official 
and  unofficial,  I have  felt  that  the  outlook  upon  na- 
tional and  individual  life  was  the  same.  No  written 
agreement  is  necessary  to  draw  the  two  nations  to- 
gether or  to  keep  them  in  friendship ; what  is  needed 
is  that  each  should  continually  see  in  the  utterances  of 
representative  men,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  press, 
not  the  eccentricities  and  the  fringe,  but  the  real  stuff 
of  national  feeling;  not  the  froth  and  eddies,  but  the 
main  deep  current  of  public  opinion  in  both  countries. 

That  is  what  we  feel  about  President  Wilson’s  recent 
announcements.  They  satisfy,  they  carry  conviction, 
they  make  us  feel  that  we  really  know  what  he  thinks 
and  why  he  thinks  it  and  how  firmly  he  grasps  it;  and 
we  hope  that  the  response  from  public  men  and  from 
the  press  on  this  side  is  making  the  President  and  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  feel  that  we  really  do  respond 
earnestly  and  truly ; that  the  sentiments  and  principles 
expressed  by  him  are  ours  also,  and  that  in  what  he 
has  said  of  this  war  and  of  his  hopes  for  the  future  he 
has  spoken  what  is  also  in  our  minds  and  hearts. 

If  the  millions  of  dear  lives  that  have  been  given  in 
this  war  are  to  have  been  given  not  in  vain,  if  there  is 
to  be  any  lasting  compensation  for  the  appalling  suf- 
fering of  the  last  three  years,  the  defeat  of  the  Prus- 
sian will  to  power,  however  it  is  brought  about,  will 
not  by  itself  be  enough. 

Out  of  that  defeat  must  come  something  construc- 
tive, some  moral  change  in  international  relations,  and 
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the  entry  of  the  United  States  of  America  into  the 
War,  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  principles  that  have 
inspired  their  action,  is  an  invaluable  and,  I trust,  a 
sure  and  unconquerable  guarantee  that  in  the  peace 
and  after  the  peace  these  hopes  will  be  realized. 
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itnb  bed  moralifdjett  ^)rebtgcramtd,  ware,  abcr  ba  fagt  bcrfelbe 
mit  £cibed?  mtb  ©eiftcdfrdftcu  9c  e t it  ba$tt ; foubcnt  er  jeigt  itur 
ait,  bie  tterwtlberte  2lejle  an  bcm  preteflanti(d)cn  £)el)lbaitnt,  true 
fie  bent  Saitnt  bie  dfraft  attdfaugett,  baf5  er  fcine  parabied’fdje 
$rud)t  mc[)r  fragctt  faint,  fonbent  nteiftend  wtlbe,  bittere  ©gett# 
geitl)eitdfrud)t  tragt,  bie  and)  bctt  vcl)eit  £>cibett  jit  bitter  fdjtttecft. 
(fftont.  2 : 14  unb  15.) 

lint  abcr  bctt  Sefer  cut  we  nig  $tt  mftdnbigctt,  meldjed  ©eifted 
iititb  ber  uitflitbirtc  2lut[)cr  fein  in6d)te,  fo  fegt  er  ibm  bad  Syrfr 
lebcit  ber  proteftantifdjeit  $ird)e  tut  ©criitgcu  bar.  39ie  ©eifted 
Pffettbarung  in  ber  gottfidjen  ttenett  ©eburt  in  ©eclcit,  id  geifl* 
lid)  leiblid),  tittb  alleitt  bad  ifiScrf  bed  kiltgctt  ©rifted  ©ofted, 
bttrd)  ©jrifti  bintmlifd)  gletfd)  ttttb  Slut  (©».  Sol).  6 : 53 — 58.)/ 
unb  ftct)t  tit  SSerbttibitng  mit  ber  dtlitbcrtaufc  ttttb  9cad)fmat)L 
Der  iituerlidje  and  ©ott  gebortte  (5r)rifi,  ^icljt  bctt  dttjferlidjen 
dfraftgetfr,  ber  liter  eleuteittifdjen  $rud)t  att  fid),  bttrd)  bad  ifBort, 
getftlid)  Sol).  1 : 1 — 4.),  ttad)  t)tmnrlid)er  ?lrt  tin  dttffcrit 
9tad)tmal)l-  9c.  S.  2Bo  in  ©eclcit  ber  f)immlifd)c  thrift  wieber 
nett  geborett  id,  ba  wt'rb  bad  2Bort  gleifd)  mit  ber  ©cele,  ciu 
ftempcl  bed  fjetligen  ©eifted  (Cro.  Sol).  1 : 14, 1 @or.  6:19  unb 
20.).  S3o  aber  ber  binutiltfdje  ©irift  in  cuter  ©ecle  tied)  niebt 
geboren  ift,  ba  fcnt'ct  ber  l)inttnlifd)e  ^raftleib  ittt  2lbeitbmal)l 
yerborgen,  itt  ©celeit  fciitcit  Diauttt,  ttod)  ©tattc  fewer 
ttnitg  fonbertt  er  flicbct  etgeitltebige  bodljafte  ©cclcn,  bie  fid)  nitr 
»nit  ©djeitt  unb  ©djatten  ttttb  9J?enfd)eugimft  begungeit  laffen. 
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Sttfo  amt  nut  ber  .ftiitbcrtaitfe,  too  ©ottedgefelp  tut  ©etoiffctt  bed 
.Sittbcd,  mit  bent  ©tgent)eitdgeift  nod)  in  Uufdgtlb  tiegen,  taitft 
ber  L£  a lifer  mit  ctementtfdjem  <333affcx*  auf  ©otted  33itnb  ttnb 
aujfered  Serbetfhtngdtoort,  unb  bie  IDreictnigfeit  taitft  iiuiertid) 
geifttiet)  mit  ibrer  SScrbcipititg,  itnb  ioffnct  best  duffertt  uitb  tmtertt 
SSitnb  fitr  bie  ^titbcr,  ob  ftc  jlct)  bcrctttfl  6cfct>rcit  molten  1111b  ncu 
iit  ben  l)tinntlifd)en  Q3mtb  tretcn,  bamit  ber  bcitige  ©cift,  bie  ucue 
©djbpfuitg,  bad  bimmlifctje  SBitbniff  in  ibnen  forntireit  fbmtte- 
SBorgemetbted,  ift  ©otted  3'vccf  unterfbcn  9)?cnfd)eii,  uitb  bie  pro? 
teiTmitifdjc  jQerjleljre,  itnb  ber  ooit  Gfrifto  utib  feineit  Slpojleln 
gepflait^te  Delbaum. 

93?it  bent  ^rebigtamt,  ©ott  in  ttttb  buret)  Gbriflo.  ©enbet 
fciite  ^rebtger  and,  bad  (Sogtigeliiim  311  prebtgeit,  audgeitontntcit 
ftc  [jaben  3 iter  ft  ibre  ?e  hr  jab  re  in  (Sltriftt  ftren^eb  ©djutc  auf 
©rbcit,  unter  ber  311#  bed  [)eitigeu  ©eifted  audgcbalten,  too 
bami  int  ^rebtgtamt  ber  tjeitige  ©cift  bttt’d)  fie  rebeit  faint ; bemt 
bie  ooit  ©ott  gclcfrf,  ntitffeit  bad  ©ieget  bed  [jctligen  ©ctftcd  in 
ber  ltcuen  ©eeteu  ©eburt  ait  ibrer  ©time  trageu,  toeldjed  ber 
bo!)eit  toe  f t nt  or  a 1 1 fd)  e n ©ctel)rfamfeit  jtoar  cut  ©tent  int  $Gcge 
iff,  toeldjed  aber  uictjt  anberd  fatttt  gcljotfeu  toerben,  bemt  man 
muf’  bcit  HGurjetn  bed  prcteffanttfdjeit  Dctbaitmd,  ber  biirdt 
(ibrtfti  2el)re  gcpflaitjt  iff,  Suft  fdjaffeit,  bamit  ber  ©tatnm  toic? 
ber  ttcuc  jaljmc  Stefte  treibt, — tit  Sljriilett  ©eelett — bie  gruel)  t iud 
^arabied  trageit.  2Bat)re  and  ©ott  geborne  ^ittber  ©otted,  bie 
bad  ©ieget  bed  (jciligeit  ©eifted  miter  ber  3ltfbt  bed  beiligen 
©eifted,  m ©otted  ?dittermtgdfcf)ule,  miter  bent  9?amcn  ©djfatt? 
gentreter,  crtjicffcn,  ob  ftc  jTcf)  it  a cl)  bent  gleifd)  famiten  ober 
itidtt,  fcitb  citt  Seib  unb  cine  ©cetc  iit  Stjrifto  ; obfdjott  in  dufferit 
SKeimuigeit  unb  SUtdfpradjen  ocrfdjieben,  fo  fntb  fie  ttad)  ber 
iiutcrtidjeit  ©eiftedgeburf,  cin  fperj  unb  cine  ©ecte.  ©cmctbtc 
gciifltcbc  SSerbiubmig  mtb  ©igenlteit  tebrtc  (Sfjriftud  fciite  hunger 
unb  Stpojtct,  befottberd  ba  er  ibncit  int  aujferit  Stbeubmabt  an? 
jeigtc,  bap  and)  feiit  bintmlifcber  ^rafttcib,  iit  oier  etementifdjer 
grudjt  eiitocrlcibt  ift  ober  bcifctjt, — bad  IBort  toarb  gtcifd),  unb 
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tap  fie  tn'er  efentenltfcben  ^rafrfeib,  fief)  mxt  ben  tmtertt  geefem 
geburt,  tie  bnrd)  ben  beiftgen  ©ctft  aue  (Sbrifti  gfeifd)  nnb  S3fut 
neit  gefdtaffcn  i|l:  nnb  txrirb,  tit  ©eefen  bcrcinigt;  fo,  baft  ber 
trbifdje  j?raftfeib  mxt  bem  f)tmtnftfd)eit  ©etftedletb,  jufammett 
©otted  SBxftuxx^  ober  ©bettbdb  ©otted,  ittd  f)immfifd)C  ^arabted 
gefefyaffen,  rnteber  solffldttbtg  erfd}cx'nt  burd)  (5f)riffo,  fo  nn'e  ©ott 
ben  crffeit  5fbain  tut?  fjtmmftfcfje  ^arabied  erfd)itf.  Sajtt  rooffe 
mtd  ©oft  »er()elfeit. 

Siffo  baben  ($l)rifH  SfpojM,  nid)t  mix*  bad  anfterc  SScr* 
binbntf  in  tf)re  ©emeinfebaft  ctngefnljrf,  afd  bic  ©emetnfcfjaft 
ber  irbifrfjcn  ©liter,  mefdjcd  bet  xoal)rett  and  ©oft  gebor* 
iteit  Sl)riftcn  beobadftet  ttntrbe  mtb  xotrb,  bid  and  (5nbe  ber 
£age ; fonbern  and)  bad  imtere  SSerbitibnifi  bed  ©eifted,  ber 
aud  ©ett  geborneit  geefett,  xt)cfd)e  ctn  5?erj  nnb  cine  geefc 
audntadjen.  SBie  and  xrief  dferneit  ctn  CDicl)f  geinabfctt,  mtb 
and  met  Xranbenbecmt  ein  SBet'it,  jnfantmen  eitteit  £orpet 
mtdmadjt,  affo  f)aben  bie  2fpo|M  tit  mtb  bnrd)  G>f)rijlo,  bie  aft 
tejtamcntifdje  poeifad-e  ©enteinfdjaft,  ber  irbifebnt  mtb  ber 
bunntfifeben  ©liter  lvicber  enieitert,  too  ctn,  roicbcr  ind  fptntntef* 
retd)  geborner  Sl)rif},  non  ber  Sfpojbet  3ett  an,  bent  anbern  bte 
Wanb  reid)t,  rnit  t!)rcit  and  ©nabett  gefcf)eitfteit  fttnt mfifd)cn  mtb 
irbifcfjett  ©iitern,  mtb  ob  fie  eutanber  nid)t  it  ad)  bent  gfetfcf) 
Tettnett,  fo  femtett  fie  etnanber  tin  ©exft  an  gdjrctbart  mtb 
@pracf)e,  rocldjed  ©eifted  $tnbcr  fie  finb,  mtb  baben  bed  btntnt* 
fifteen  SSatcrd  ©ufergentetnfcfjaft  getffftd)  mtb  feibfid),  jeber  nad) 
fBiaad  bad  ©ott  gibt.  •Darunt  fiebe  Sbrtfien,  ed  tft  tit  ber  fDret* 
jal)l  f)od)  nnb  teener  bejlaftgf, — ob  non  ber  -HMt*  nnb  ©gettfyettd* 
getfrern  nnerfamtf,  fage,  menu  getitefbe  Uranfangtaufe  nnb 
3iad)tmabf,  ttt  SSrob  mtb  3Betn  bargefbefft,  mdjt  mef)r  beftebeit 
faxtit  itad)  fewer  3a^  ttnb  straff  nor  bed  Sfnciferd  ©igettfjettd# 
fener,  baft  cr  ttt  ben  fOicnfcbett  feibfid)  nnb  geifffid)  ettfpinbet, 
nntcr  cittern  bettddevtf.beti  fKeligiondfener,  rvefcfje  bie  llircbett  nnb 
®cf)bnf)etteit  ber  2Beft  crxodbft  f)aben,  Cttad)  fDiattb.  4 : 3 — 10,) 
fage,  fo  neretnigt  fid)  bad  [)6lfifcf)e  Slbgrnnbdfeiter,  bad  bic  5)?em 
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fcfjett  auftpedfeu  mtt  bent  fcbeinbcitigeu  ©igenbeitdfeuer  bed  ?uci# 
ferd,  unb  erbtipt  bie  50?enfrf)ctt,  baf5  enter  bett  aitbern  audrottet ; 
tpeldjed  feitteit  Sinfang  itt  geringcr  '’proportion,  febott  in  pteben 
Xf)ci(en  ber  ©rbe  gemad)t  f)at,  unb  tvtrb  Ietbcr  Pott  tpcttigen  er# 
fannt.  ©arum,  Itcbe  (Sbviften,  lagt  end)  erntabnen,  niebt  mtr 
jum  ©ingen,  SSeten  unb  P'rebigen,  fonbern  junt-Sludgang  Pont 
23ritber  fbteib,  unb  fKcbigiond#  nub  ©cctcubaft,  #ocf)ntutb  unb 
©eij,  tpcfcbett  ftafi  unb  uugcrcd)tcd  bBorurtbeib,  oner  beten,  ftngen, 
befen  unb  prebigett  Por  ©ott  gitnt  ©rcitcb  ntac()t.  £efet  SParci 
12  : 29 — 33,  ipo  gcmelbe  $rud)t,  ber  (Sbriften  ©eebe  in  auflerer 
©but  unb  SOBerfe  feblt,  unb  bie  9iad)ftcnlicbe  niebt  tfyatig  toirb, 
ba  tft  uocb  fctit  innerer  an^  ©ott  geboruer  (Sbrift,  fonbern  l)cib* 
ttifebe  aSobfer,  ab^  Sfficbt  unb  ©imbenbuft,  mobneu  uocb  in  folcbjcit 
©ccbcit.  ©cun,  trie  be<5  23amned  ©aft  innerltcb  Pont  DTaturgcift 
betnegt  tntrb,  unb  tut  Sjcuftern,  SMatter,  SSliitbe  unb  grudjt  an# 
jetgt,  abd  ben  ©rieb  bed  ttinertt  betpegenbett  ©afted— affo  ntuffett 
etned  auJ  ©ott  geborttett  Sbriften,  bie  inuerlidje  ©eburt  tut 
dufjent  Siaturiebcu,  int  Umgattg  mit  bent  Siacbften,  $rud)te  jei# 
gett.  Sfficbcbed  eiit  ttttfebbbare^  $enn$etd)cn  bci  (§bri)lcu  feiit 
utttfL  9tid)t  aber  bad  ift  ber  tpa!)ve  (Sbrift,  ber  beg  9cdd)ftett 
©ltitbeit  unb  £eucbebci  perfebont  unb  roiib  fobebed  Por  ?icbe  $db)# 
bett,  ttein,  nein,  fonbern  ber  tnabre  (Shrift  ftel )t  attf  ©otted 
fffiitbcn,  unb  fagt  bie  2BaI)r[)eit  ju  feiuent  9idd)ftcu,  cr  ntag  bafiir 
gebiebt  ober  gcbafH  tperbett. 


©or  SScrfaffer. 
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Ueber  Soangeltum  Soljattned,  Sap.  1, SSerd  1 bid  18,  fdjrieb 
sin  fromnter  ^prebtger,  ©antnel  ?itctu^/  efyentald  'Prcbigcr  ttt 
Slbfelbitigen  tit  ter  ©djroetg,  ndd)ft  23cm,  alfo,  rote  ancf)  bie  Sr* 
fafjrtmg  Iet)rt : „Sd  ijteiit  unglaitbltd)er  Uittcrfdtteb  ober  Slbfag, 
grotfd)eit  einem  fKettfcben,  bett  bte  utterfdtaffcne  2Beidl)eit,  fo  alle 
5Q?enfd)cn  erieitd)tet  bte  tit  btcfc  2Belt  fotnmen,  nut  9iatitrgaben 
ait£?gterct,  — ttttb  etttetn  anbern,  bett  bte  ittt  gletfd)  geojfenbarte 
$Geidf)eit  crlend)tef,  aid  bte  ©ontte  alter  50?enfd)cn,  fo  ttt  bte  tteue 
l)ttmtiltfcf)c  ©naben  * fffielt  fotnmen,- burd)  bie  $raft  bed  bctlt* 
gen  ©eifted.  Srftere  Srlettd)titng  gefd)icl)et  bttvd)  bte  ©djopfititg 
ber  SSernittiff,  leistere  ftngegen,  bitrd)  bie  ttette  ©d)6pfttng  bed 
©laitbcitd,  ttttb  ber  geretutgten  ©eelen*23eretntgitttg  ntit  Sfmfti 
gleifd)  ttttb  23lut  in  einem  btntmltfcben  Scarper.  So.  3ob.  Sap. 
1 : 12, 13, 14,  Sap.  3 : 3—13,  nnb  Sap.  6 : 48— 58.— 3rotfd)en 
betbett  t|l  cttt  grower  Unterfcfjteb  nnb  cine  grope  $litft. 

©o  roentg  etn  jaljmcd  Stef),  jur  menfdiltdjett  SSernitttft  attfllei# 
gen  fantt,  oiel  roentger  tnogen  SRatttr  * SSJJenfdjen  bte  Singe  bed 
©eijfed  ©otted  nnb  bie  @et)eimniffe  bed  ©lattbeitd,  ttttb  Sbrifti 
23erntdl)liutg  init  ber  ©cele,  ntit  tl)rett  33ernunfteleieit  erretdjett ; 
fte  liegen  ilptett  alTe git  l)od).  Ste  Svfabrttttg  lebrted  bci  roaljrer 
Sbrifteit^probe,  bap  bie  SBermtnft  itt  roat>ren  fbeildfadjen  roeber 
©eleitdmatttt,  nod)  2id)t  fetn  fantt,  fonbern  fie  ntttf  gcleitet  roer* 
bett  nnb  erleitcbtct,  bitrd)  bett  nengebornen  lebettbett  ©lanbett,  ber 
bie  gottlid)e  Djfenbartiitgen  aitfnintmt,  in  bte  crnenerteit  ©eelett 
^trafte,  roeldje  3 ‘’fad  ber  2Bteberbrtnger  bed  gefalleiteit  ?Oicnfd)eit 
roiebcr  ergdnjt,  nnb  btefelbett  jit  fetnett  3»ngern  gemad)t  bat. 
3tt  ber  ©eete  alfo  laugitet  bie  blittbe,  ol)tte  »ont  betltgen  ©eiftc 
burd)leitd)tete  SSermtnft,  gottedlafterlid)er  fffietfe.  Sic  9?otl)roen* 
bigfeit  ber  itnmtttelbaren  nnb  itbernatitrltcben  5Btrfmtg  bed 
©eifted  Sbrifti,  tint  bie  bcilige  ©d)rift  bdlfatnltd)  jit  trorftcbctt. 
Sbriftnd  rnfet  alien  jit  : rociret  tbr  bltnb  fo  bdttet  tbr  feitte 
©i'tnbe,  rocil  tl)r  aber  fpredjf,  rotr  fefjeit,  baritnt  bleibt  ettere 
©itnbe. 
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3eg  erfege  im  Weekly  Messenger,  bag  get)  Dtele  viibniud)  @t> 
legrte  janfen  Don  megcit  (5f)rifit  gletfeg  unb  231ut,  aid  bem  ©egafs 
nit  Slcfer,  wo  bie  megrgen  baron,  bem  beiligen  ©eig  nod)  feinen 
Dtaitm  in  jic!)  fetber  gegattet  gaben,  itm  in  ibnett  biefen  ©ega$ 
auf^ugraben,  mn  ben  ge  greiten,  mie  SMinbe  nm  cine  $arbe. 
3gr  ©grgeij  uttb  £>ocgtnutb  aber  ftegt  bem  beiligen  ©cige  im 
PBege,  bag  cr  ibtteit  bie  XI) itr  niegt  anffdjliegcu  faint* 

£>cr  3llftnnb  ber  jtonirfeit  dtirege  gegt  liccg  jammerlieg  and, 
meil  bie  UBacgter  get)  fo  febr  auf  igre  cigene  .lira  ft  Derlaffett,  unb 
fo  mettig  3eit  anmenben,  nut  bed  beiligen  ©eiged  ?id)t  unb  $raff> 
dou  ©ott  ju  erringen  unb  ju  erbitten,  in  magrer  23uger  ©ruie* 
briguitg  unb  ©elbgoerlauguurt'g  ; bagegen  ergeigen  gc  mugfam 
ben  gogen  SBeruuuftdbcrg  Ararat,  unb  effen  bie  Derbotene  $rnegt 
ber  ©elbgerbabengeit  unb  ©igenntbmd,  unb  cutfcrucu  gd)  fo 
immer  mebr  unb  mein*,  Don  bem  betmitgigen  ©4)iffleiit  ©grigt, 
bid  ge  cublid)  dou  toblicgen  Xmigeit,  ber  2BcIt  tsegongeiten  unb 
D?etcgtl)umer,  tritufen  merben,  unb  in  foleger  £runfeugeit  23c r* 
fofger  bed  magren  bibfifegett  ©grigentbumd  merbeit.  ©efegaitre 
greunbe,  glaubt  gcgerltd),  cd  faun  feiue  mag  re  gieformafion  Dor? 
gegen,  bid  eiit  £gcil  prebiger,  bem  bctltgctt  ©eig  gfaunt  gegebeu 
gaben,  in  ibnett  felbcr  bie  ©eelemDteformation  burd)  magre 
23ugc  angefattgen,  unb  fo  ben  ©etgeru  bed  ©grgetjed,  Diugm, 
£od)imttbd  unb  alter  5Bclt*  unb  ©unbelting  [ernten  abfagen; 
beitn  anberd  faint  unb  tbut  ber  geilige  ©eig  bureg  tgr  2Bort  unb 
©cgaK  niegt  mirfen,  auf  bie  meigcitd  unfitglbareit  3wbbrcr. 
£cd  £eibed  ptgegorige  ©licbcr  bcgiicit  bed  Sfeibed  $raff,  aber 
menu  man  bem  ?eibe  Don  anbern  iiorpern  geborgte  ©iieber  an? 
gangef,  fo  gub  gc  tobt  unb  foitneit  xitcgt  bed  Seibed  jtraft  an< 
gegen. 

©d  Derurfacgf  ctue  Scrgitgentug  in  ber  cgriglicgeit  birdie 
bureg  oft  mobl  gclcgrte,  boeg  in  HBagrbeit  unbefebrte  prebtger,. 
melcge  geg,  bureg  bie  Don  Dtatur  erleucgtctc  SJcrintuft,  in  geg  god) 
ergebett,  unb  btlbeit  geg  eiu,  ©ott  Dienge  unb  ber  ©eelett* 
SSegerung  gu  beforbern,  too  fie  bod)  uur  tgrett  Derfeinerteit  IBer* 
nunftsgeig  aid  ©otic  bargelleit,  ogne  bie  ©albuug  unb  Xaufe 
bed  getligcn  ©eiged  ergalten  gu  gaben,  meldie  ©aibung  unb 
unb  £aufe  bed  beiligen  ©ctged  niegt  faun  ergalten  merben,  ogne 
Dielc  unb  langmierige  SBugfampfe,  bie  ber  glcifd)ed?  unb  ©unbent 
Sng  Simper  febr  Semittbigcn  itnterd  Jtreitj.  2)ie  SSernunft  im 
Prcbigfamt,  ogne  doiu  Reiter  bed  geiligett  ©eiged  burcggegliiget 
unb  gefugrt,  gcratg  in  taufeitberlei  3rrtg  it  liter,  unb  Derfalfcgt 
unb  Derbregt  bie  UBege  jit  magrer  33uge  * jjieiligttng,  mo  bie  3u* 
borer  itiiumermcbr  ben  fegmalen  2Bcg  ferncu  erfennen  jur  engett 
pforte,  unb  $ur  ©rncucruug  ibrer  ©eclen  ; mo  bairn  ber  bint  in* 


ttfdte  ©aameit  aid  6 hr i fit  gteifd)  ititb  ©tut  bind)  belt  (feiltgeri 
©eift  in  ibrc  ©eeten  gepflangt  witrbe  gur  tteitcn  bimmltfctjen 
©eburt,  ©d.  3d).  Sap.  6 : 48 — 58,  wo  fid)  bcruad)  bie  duffere 
t)tmnilifd)e  diraft  im  23robe  imb  UBeine,  im  9tad)tma[)le,  mit  ber 
titnerticben  t)immlifd)cn  Demntgen  foutite,  mit  ©bfifto  git  cittern 
nett  gefd)affenett  bmttnltfd)eu  ?etb  in  bet  ©eetc,  bnrd)  beit  t)eiti? 
gen  ©eijt  fonntrt  aid  ©otted  ©bcnbilb  u.  f.  w.  ibicDou  ware  Diet 
gu  fcfjreibeti.  2(d),  wertl)gefd)d£te  grettnbe,  wie  ift  bod)  gemetbed 
itfeinob  fo  fe[)t  Derfunfen  imb  glint  ©teiit  bed  2lnfto|feiid  gcwon 
ben,  imb  wirb  gerrtffen  uub  gcrfetjr,  bind)  bie  ©etbfteri)abeut)ett, 
bet  trrenbett,  itbcr  ©ott  geftiegeneu  SSermtnft,  wcld)c  2Betdl)cit 
matt  bent  beifigett  ©eift  gttfrtjreibeit  will,  uub  taiifdit  aifo  ©ott 
imb  freitgtget  bie  9BaI)tl)ei.  23iele  jelst  imb  im  f)rebigtamt 
ftcl)enbe  f’srcbtgcr  tabetit  DJiofc  uub  bie  sprcpl>eten,  ©brijtiid  uub 
bet  2tpoftet  Seljren,  buret)  bie  bod)  bcr  Ijciligc  ©eift  bie  breifadje 
©prad)e  ©otted  and  duffere  ?id)t  ftettte,  aid  : 1,  Diedjt  imb  ©e# 
red)tigfcit  im  itatiirlid)eit  Dtegimeut ; 2,  ben  moralifd)en  23er* 
ffaub  git  eiitcnt  gefitteten  Hebert,  uub  3,  ben  Derborgeneu  ©eifted 
35er)tanb,  bcr  bie  tterborgettc  ffimmtltiie  dbraft  augeigf,  bie  fotdjen 
©eeten  gu  fpitlfe  fcnirnt,  bie  ftd)  bcr  3»d)t  bed  beiligen  ©eifted 
itnterwerfcn.  ©age  matt  bod),  wie  will  ber  beilige  ©et (I  mrt 
(dbriften  -frebigcni  widen,  wcldtc  6000  jal)rige  diraft  imb  OJiactjt 
bed  beiligen  ©eifted  auf  ©rben,  uuter  ben  fptenfetjen  [itd)en  gu 
nerrtitgeru,  gering  fd)dl3en,  faum  cine  ©tuube  bed  £agcd  il)rett 
fleifd)ed  ifBilleit  rut  ©brifti  dtreug  ttagclu,  urn  bent  beiligen  ©eift 
lattferltd)  gu  giiffeit  fatten  gu  fouueit,  tint  fetu  ?id)t  gu  erflel)en, 
bamit  fie  ben  arntett,  Don  fli5eltfd)tnu£  trunfeneit  ©eeten,  ibrc 
dfranfbeit  recf)t  angetgett  fonttten,  gnr  23ujfe,  58efferiittg,  ©clbft* 
uertdugnimg,  alter  20dt#  uub  ©tmbeii;2uit.  2(d),  ©etiebte  I 
fd)auet  bod)  btnter  ben  iBorbang,  bed  jetjt  in  djeiligfeit  per  fie  tt ten 
titcifcrtfdien  ©igenbeitdgeified,  ber  Don  Diet  fkebigeru  imb  3ul)0* 
rent  nub  ber  d)rifttid)en  dfircbe  iiberbaupt,  ben  ©it?  eingeitommen 
bat,  ben  3cfud  ©briftitd,  bad  ewig  erbarnteube  2>aterberg  ©atted, 
fotlte  beftigeu.  3br  f)rebiger  babf  bad  SSovredjt,  ibr  fotltet  end; 
er  ft  retittgen  laffett,  bitrch  23itffe  uub  ©elbftDertdugnnttg ; aid* 
bauu  ctngel  uub  giifatitmcu  urn  bed  beiligen  ©eifted  Jfraft  imb 
?td)t  nub  Uuterftiifgitug  in  wabreit  tBufttlirdnen  £ag  uub  9tad)t 
bitten,  bamit  bie  tbblidje  ©eetenpeft,  in  ©eeten,  eiuget  uub  ber 
gattgen  Tfirdte,  mbdite  Qrtnbaft  getban  werben,  bamit  bad  duffere 
sfBcrf  uub  ©erntente  uitb  felbftbeiltge  (5j)riftentl)itm,  mod)te  nad) 
fetuein  wabreit  5f?ertb  erfatntt  werben,  Don  bent  wabreit  burd) 
35u$Derldugtmttg  errungeneit  ©brifteurbunt,  weldted  burcb  bint  in? 
tifebe  9S55e-fenf)eit  and  ©otted  ©ct)ood  buret)  ©briftt  gteifd)  imb 
23lut,  bitrct)ben  beiligen  ©cift  in  geborfamett  ©eeten  ueu  gcfdtaf* 
feu  wirb,  bap  allciu  bed  l)immclrcicbd  ©rbe,  uub  feme  Derfctnerte 


IGermtttftdeiilbtIbitng  tft.  3(d),  fonnteit  uttbcfebrte  sprcbtger,  bit 
ftd)  nid)t  bcr  3»d)t  bed  Ijeiltgen  ©eijlcd  ttnterwerfen,  fetjen,  wad 
fi'tr  cine  erfdjrecflidje  23eraittwortung  aitf  fie  wartet,  oor  bent 
ailed  burdjfdjaiienben  ©eridjt  ©otted,  wo  bic  ©eelen,  bie  man 
um  $ettltd)en  ©ewinnfTedwtllen,  mit  all  iljrer  ©eelenfranfbeit  ber 
gottlidjen  ©nabe  trojlcf,  werben  ©otted  3<wn  it  ber  tljre  s]>rebtger 
erregen. — 2'enttod)  heift  ed  bet  ben  9DRetfTen,  wtr  jTnb  ed  nidjt, 
wir  finb  ©brijTi  Siener,  fo  itbel  wirb  ed  und  nidjt  gebett,  wtr 
finb  getaufte  (SbrtjTett,  ja  wtr  babett  ben  3iamen,  wtr  lebett,  aber 
wtr  finb  tobt  an  ©otted  ©ei|T,  Straff  ttnb  ?ebcn,  ttnb  unfere 
(^ecle  tft  btc  2BerfjTdttc  irbij'djer  ?tt|l  ttnb  ©i'titbcngeijTer  ; wir 
ncnitcit  it nd  ©brifTett,  wo  tit  aber  bie  9iad)folge  ©brtfTi  bei  ttnd  jtt 
ftitbett.  Unter  bitnbcrt  tft  faunt  ©ner_ber  ©brifti  gujjjtapfeit 
uadjfolgt.  21' ir  mndjett  (§l)rifti  2cl)rc  311  ©djattben,  wo  betbtttfdje 
SSolfer  etnen  2lbfd)ctt  befomtnen,  bttrd)  tut  fere  fleifdtlirfj  gejTnitte 
2Berfe.  2Bir  wollett  ^eibcit  befeltren,  mtb  jTnb  felbfT  unbefefjrt. 
‘23?ittl)willtg  betljbrcn  wtr  ttnd  felbfl  mit  anbent,  wentt  wir  glatt# 
-bett,  in  etgener  dtraft,  mit  ltnfernt  jjcrritftcfen  Serftanb,  in  ben 
fottumel  jit  fTeigett.  3a,  Steben,  glanbet  ed  bod)  etnent  nnter 
(ll)ri|Tt  $rctt$  gebcngtcit  armett  ©logten,  fo  lange  wir  nidjt  in 
bie  waljre  35.efct)rung  eintreten  nnter  bie  3ndjt  bed  ©et|Ted 
©otted,  ber  bad  imterfle  ttnferer  ©eelen  reinigt — wo  bann  bcr 
Ijetltge  ©eifr,  ben  neneit  Ijimmlifdjen  ©ei|T  in  itnfere  ©eelen 
frfjafft,  bcr  and  Ijimmlifdjer  itraft,  f'idjt  ttnb  23cfenfjctt  be|Teljt ; 
fo  lange  gcmclbed  2Berf  nidjt  in  ttnd  gcfdjteljt,  fo  finb  wtr  tobt 
ober  bltnb  att  ©otted  ©etjTcd  2Bcrfe,  ttnb  ber  SSorljang  ber 
©clbftcrluibcnijeit,  etgener  ©elebrfamfeit  wnb  (Srljebttug- 

©age  bcr  23orbaitg  Ijdngt  jwifcfjen  unfere  2lngen  ttnb  bcr  gait# 
3011  Ijetligett  ©djrift;  warttm  jo?  23cil  wtr  ben  fjunmlifd) 
mefendglteberlidjen  ©aft,  wo  ber  bridge  ©rift  babttrdj  wirft, 
nidjt  tit  ttitfercr  ©eele  tragen,  aid  bad  ?idjt,  ©Dime  ttnb  3?raft 
britbcr(td)  cinoerleibt,  bitfdj  bett  beiligett  ©eift,  mit  bent  gan-jctt 
SStbclgei|T  citt  ©Iteb.  X'enn  fo  lange  wtr  ttnd  nidjt  bad  uttreine 
©Itcb,  bcr  jTebenfbpfrgen  ©gcubcit,  mit  all  iljrcr  golben  fdjcinen# 
ben  3icrratb/  audjiehett  lajfett,  wie  3cfna,  fo  jTnb  wir  gcijllidj 
SSltttb,  fowobl  an  ber  ©djriftfpradje,  aid  and)  an  ©otted  ©etfTed 
2Bcrfc  anf  ©rben.  ©Jen it  unfere  ^rttdjt  ttnb  2Berfe  jcigctt  an, 
baft  bie  meijT  perfettterte  ttttter  ttnd,  fleifdjlid)  gejTnnt  ftttb,  ttnb  bic 
irbifd)  gcjTmtfe  woljlgejierte  £od)tcr  bcr  ©geitljcit,  bttrd)  ibren 
weltberiibmtnt  ©lan$  ttnd  bltnb  bait  ttnb  madjt  tutd  ^tt  Diatibcr 
an  ber  ©bre  ber  Sreieintgfeit  ©otted.  ©0  fttdjeit  wtr  jcberjeit 
©elbjTwege  jit  forntiren,  in  ©gen*  ttnb  ©clbfT  * ©babctibett, 
©otted  ©barmen  in  ttnb  bttrd)  ©brifto  $u  erreidjen,  ba  bod) 
wit, fere  ©genbeit,  aid  ber  drgfTe  $riegdfnedjt  attf  ©bett,  dljrijTi 
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©rbarnten,  taglid)  $reug  itagelf,  ja  ituferc  31111(101  unb 
©d)reibart  yerrdtb  tttid,  n>etct>e^  ©eifted  $inbcr  wtr  jmb,  bei 
wabrett  $ned)ten  ©otted. 

■Darttm  tt)iire  0?  writ  bcjfer,  guerft  wabrc  ©ottedfurdjt  tit  bte 
frdnfclitbe  finite  jlirdje  3ioit  eingupflangen,  burd)  bie  foimmeld* 
fraftc  bed  beitigen  ©feiited,  welcbed  ernft(td)ed  ©ebet,  SSitlJe, 
SSerlditgmutg  feitter  felbfl,  gemtg  erforbert,  ebe  man  bte  birdie 
mit  aitberit  you  ©ott  entfernten  fpartbcien  gu  yereinigett  fitd)te. 
2Qad  nitipte  bcr  flretfenbett  birdie  (5i)rtflt,  weittt  fie  fid)  yen 
grbgertt  woffte  burd)  eineit  unbefebrtnt  ftaufett  yen  fletfd)ftd) 
geftitnten  €OZeitfcf)eiT,  wo  bie  weijten  ©fieber  bcr  Jtirdje  fetbft 
frattf  ftitb,  fauiit  ftdi  felbft  ber  ©eefnt  ginffernig  mddjtig.  2)ic 
Urfacfye  waritm  id)  Sbneit  wertbgefd)d6te  greuttbe  alfo  offettber* 
gtg  fd)reibe,  bat  ntd)t  bnt  gertnfleit  irbifd)en  3mecf  gum  Qiel, 
item,  audi  feme  ?obpreifung  obcr  ©rbebmtg — wag  fodte  mein 
abgelebtcr  frdu f (idler  $orper,  mcbr  yerfangeit  aid  bie  Srofatnen 
bie  ibm  auf  bent  efemcutifcben  Safcbe  tdgficf)  gttberctfcf  werbeit — 
fonbent  etngig,  wett  meine  $reuube,  eitted  £bet(d,  am  Dfuberbed 
©dbtfffeiud  3tond  tfeben,  wo  bie  ©furtne  bed  joocbnutthd,  £eitd)# 
efei,  UBclt*  unb  ©nnben  ; ?itft  anf  badfefbe  gu  brittgcn,  unb  ed 
fud)ett  in  ftnffent  2Ibgrunb  git  gieben  ober  fturgen,  unb  wed  fie  in 
ben  ©taitb  gefelst  ftnb  yiet  ©ltted  audgubrctteit,  bcdwegen  ift  ed 
ntcfjt  yon  ungefabr,  bag  id)  dwelt,  you  bcm  mir  you  ©ott  yen 
iiebeueu  spfitub,  in  ©iufaft  unb  finblidjer,  britberftcber  Ctebe,  et* 
wad  mittbede.  ©d  tft  nicbt  mein  ©igeit,  fonbent  ed  ftnb  mir  yon 
©f)rifto  mifgetbedte,  frifd)e  unb  atfe  23£ntter,  yon  bctt  SSdumeit, 
bie  ait  bent  ©trome  bed  ?cbcttd  ftebett,  tm  ?anbe  ©anaati,  wefcbe 
meinen  ©ecien  ©etft  erfrifcben  unb  oft  tit  grogter  ftfctb  crfreuen. 
■Bon  jcnat  goUlicbeu  ^raftbfdttent,  wittifcbe  id)  jebetn  ©briffett 
ltttb  bcr  gait  gen  J£ird)e  git  genieffen,  ttitb  wad  wofite  id)  berglid)cr 
fonft  witnfcbeit,  burd)  meine  ttccb  fttrg  bent  ^detfdie  uadifebenbe 
3cit,  a(d  bag  ber  ?cib  ber  ©i’tnben  mit  feiuett  taufenberfei  fdiet* 
nenbcit  yerbecften  ©raiteht,"  bei  jebetn  ©briftett  eingef^unb  bcr 
cbvtjiltcbett  dtirdte  itberbaitpf,  mocbte  red)t  crfaiiut  werbeit ; 1111b 
ber  Sucifer,  ber  fid)  jefjt  in  ©ttgeldgeftalt  geflcibct  unb  erfcbetnct 
unb  taitfeiibe  betritgf,  mocbte  burdi  ©brifti  fanftmfttbtgeit  unb 
bemi'ttl)igen  ©eifi,  erniebrtget  werbeit,  wo  afdbamt  bie  wabre 
Dfeiutgung  ber  ©celcn  fonnte  aitfangen,  bag  ©brifhtd  red)t  en 
babcit  perfldrt  werbc,  unb  itt  bie  ©eefett  cingiebcu  fonnte,  unb 
bad  bintmlifcbe  2lbenbnial)f  mit  yieicit  baftett,  wo  ed  bamt 
©brifhid  ait  gefcbenftcit,  ber  himndifebeit  ffScidbcit  nicbt  febfeu 
taffcit  rniirbe,  welcbcd  mein  bergltcfjfler  SBitufd)  unb  SBittc  git 
©ott  ift,  bag  ed  balb  gefd)ei)eu  nidge,  an  mir  ttitb  yielen  Unbent. 
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i)  JjpiinmctSfraft  nnc  tfju|r  tu  tict), 

Dtod)  jcfjt  am  ^rctijc  tcugcn  ; 

2Bic  tictcvoU,  in  Jammer  ©’ffatf, 

Xi)ii|f  I'll  trill  leib  11115  jcigcu  ! 

2(rf),  unfer  Jpori)inntI),  tcinc  ficb’, 

31od)  ffets  aus.5?rcitj  t(;nt  iiagcfit. 

Died)  frngen  reir,  Jjperr  veer  febtagt  Met)  1 
CDtit  tinfcrcm  Sigen  fcU'ft  ©ctid)t, 

Sawotten  mir  rcdjf  Oaten. 

2td),  Jficrr,  tiltcft  fo  ror  tcinc  Sciiit, 

2Bic  gro'j  mirt  taint  bein’  §rcuntfd)aft  fein, 

3u  tcitcn  tic  tid)  (ictcit. 

2!cf)  fonnfen  ted)  tie  Siens  2?urgcr, 

Jm  ©cifr  ver  ©ttt  getrculid)  |rc()’n, 

2Bic  nnirtc  man  ten  ©cclcu  QBurger, 

Bur  J^clfcit  Ttfcgrunt  ftnfcu  fc()’u. 

(Sti)gten()cit  tie  tl;at  V'crfcfyictcu, 

2Bcnn  fount  fein  Sftaiim  mcl)r  ftntcn  ; 

5i5nnt  Sicb  tint  Stmtiti)  rotirjcfn  tin, 

©o  nnirt’  ter  .^tdjmutljs— Jd)— ganj  ficin. 

Srtim  (a fjt  tins  ailc  mtifbig  ftrcbcit, 

2)cr  ©lint’  iut  gteifdic  o.l'jufrcrl'cn. 

©cbf  (Sigcnlfcit  ten  XctcSfd)Iag, 

©ic  ifr  ja  nur  ter  5iird)c  “pfag. 

SSormdrtdfdbreiten  in  mabrer  ©rfeniitnig  iff  cbcl,  at'cr  ben 
nerfornen  ©rofebett  nitffiirften,  unb  ben  ncrborqcncit  ©dtafc  tm 
3Icfer  aufgraben,  nub  in  ben  S6cfi^  banett  pt  fommen,  iff  bad 
©belfle  aufiSrbcn. — (*r$ogen  fein  unb  merben  non  frontmen 
©item  iff  cine  ebie  ©abe  in  ber  5Belt,  unb  ©eft  gefdlfig,  tiarf) 
feiuem  ©rab,  aber  fid)  cin'  SSorvcdtf  babitrdi  bcrandttebnten  nor 
aitbent  armen  ©i'tubern,  iff  ncrbfinbctc  ©igettbeif,  fboffabrf, 
©efbilbitnfel  nnb  ©rbebitttq,  mefdtcd  etn  ©reuet  nor  ©oft  iff, 
unb  Iduft  Sbrifti  Sebre  unb  <))rcbiqt  pnniber.  dbriffitd  ill  fonts 
men  bic  armen  ©itttber  jitr  3?ufte  pi  rnfen,  bad  nerforne  unb 
ncrirrte  aufptfudben  unb  nid)t  bic  ©elbffgcredpeit. 

2>iele  bic  cittetr  mtiterecbfen  gammon  beftfiett,  jiebett  ibre 
^iuber  mora(ifcf)  nuf,  faffen  fie  fernen  unb  ffubtrcit  non  ben  $ns 
treffen  bed  ungereebtett  9)?amntoitd,  ber  metfeitd  noff  ©ettfjer 
unb  ber  Slrtucn  ©d)  me  iff  bdngt,  baraitd  fit  bp  ft  man  in  (pigen# 
f)eit,  man  mare  bejfcr  aid  aitbere  armc  ©iinber,  beren  ©dpveig 


man  beef)  uugered)ter  ©eife,  mit  meter  ?ift  itnb  Xrug,  bag  man 
buret)  l)ocl)  ©tubirett  c^eternt  t>at,  oft  abraubf.  tDegmegcit  ftebt 
bad  ^)rebigtamt  fo  in  6)  e fa  hr,  non  ?uciferg  £od)mut()  betrogeit 
ju  merben,  menu  cr  tbuett  bte  Dieidjeu  itnb  ©dmitbeiten  ber 
siBe(t  attbietet,  roo  fte  get)  bamt  liber  it)re  SSrubcr  erbebeu  it n b 311 
spi)arifdcr  merben.  Slber  eg  mirb  it)iien  Piet  fdimerer  merben 
bag  fdmmctrcicf)  311  erreicljeit  atg  ben  arm  fte  it  ©unbent  3 beitu 
menu  ©ott  ©tgent)eit,  ©iubitbuug  nub  jjodjmutt)  im  jpimmet 
l)abeit  moltre,  fo  t)dtte  er  ben  boct)mtUt)igen  Sucifer  im  pummel 
bebatteu  nub  ntc|t  auggemorfeit ; fo  l)dtte  auct)  nid)t  ©otteg 
©obn,  3efug  ©t)ridug,  atg  ber  atterbemutl)igfde  nub  »eract)tetjlc, 
auf ©rbeu  roaubetit  uitb  ant  fct)mat)tid)eu  gimt)e  ft  er  be  it  Inirfcn. 
£od)tnutb,  ©igeubeit,  ©inbilbung  itnb  ©etbfierbabenbcir  isber 
anbere,  mar  nub  til  3 it  jeber  3ed,  bag  attcrfd)dbtid)fte  ©iff  ber 
ct)rtjdltd)en  birdie  gemefen,  unb  ift  eg  nod)  big  311m  beutigen 
£age.  llebermuttdg  mitt  man  ©otteg  ©ex fl  bejmingen,  bag  er 
uur  feiu  nti'ifje  unb  mivfe  buret)  ©etebrte  unb  ©tubtrte,  mie  menu 
fetne  ©ecte  fid)  311  ©ott  bcfebreit  fbitnte  ob'.te  beren  53et[)ttfc. 
©g  id  attgemcin,  menu  bag  ©[aubengbefemitntg  gefragt  mirb  : 
metebeg  ©taubcit.g  bife  bn  ? fo  i|t  tic  Slntmort : 3d)  bin  ein 
©t)rid, — barutit,  bag  id)  gtaube  ait  Scfam  ©gridum — id  oft  bic 
cigfatte  Slntmort.  3c'gt  entftebt  bte  ttdbere  $rage : 2Bag  am 
dJintfebcn  id  ber  mabre  ©grid  ? 1,  3d  eg  ber  ftcifeblidje  torpor 
ber  [aug  ben  pier  ©lementen  gefdjaffctt  bnrd)  bie  trbifebe  ?uft  ? 
diettt,  betut  biefer  mug  gitr  ©rben  merben,  baraug  er  gefd)affen 
id,  unb  mirb  ber  ® tinner  ©peife.  2,  3d  eg  ber  ©eilerifebe 
^orper  beg  SSerddttbni|Jeg,  ber  a3ermtnfi*©tmteit  itnb  ©ebanfen# 
ratb,  mit  ber  @emitti)g*  unb  ©ebanfent)erberge '? — mo  bie  25er# 
ltunftgeigenbeit  am  Diuber  debt,  bie  tinnier  ©otteg  ©cid  miber# 
drebet,  raubit  fetne  ©j)re,  oft  tit  fetbd  geformten  ^rommigfeit — 
die  tit  bag  ift  attcb  uiebt  ber  mabre  ©brid,  ob  eg  ttocb  fo  fcfjort 
gtdu3ct  uor  ben  dJienfcben.  3,  3d  eg  bag  ©cmiffen  tut  fdicufdtnt, 
mo  ©ott  feitten  ©efcgeg  ©eid,  baritt  gepftaujet  bat,  unt  bent 
fitubticbcu  ©igent)eitg  ©eid,  mie  gemetbet,  ilBibevdanb  ju  leiftetr, 
bamit  cr  nict)t  ben  ftei'd)'id)eu  dlbrper  mit  famint  ftef)  in  ©itnben 
unb  Sadertt  itber hditfe  ? Sieg  ift  auct)  nicf)t  ber  mabre  ©brift, 
fonberu  eg  id  ber  3ud)tmcider  attf  ©bridunt,  ©at.  3 : 24,  dibttt. 
3 : 20,  buret)  bag  ©efcg  fommt  ©rfenntitig  ber  ©i'rnbe.  dinner 
2 : 14, 15,  it.  f.  m. 

Sttfo  ift  ber  0Q?cnfdi  feiu  ©brid,  menu  er  geboren  mirb  ? dieiu. 
©r  mirb  aber  bnrd)  bte  £aufe  attf  ©otteg  SSerbeigung,  in  ©otteg 
©rbarmen  getegt,  itnb  ertangt  ben  ©brifteindianten,  mo  ber  ©i# 
gent)eitg#  unb  @efefeeg#@etd  nod)  in  Dbnutacbf  tiegen,  unb  me# 
ber  ©uteg  nod)  536feg  bie  Dbenuacgt  bat.  dBirb  mitt  tut  3(uf# 
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loacbfe  ber  ©efefced  ©etft  ?ft?ciftcr  im  fJKeitfcfteit,  fo  oertrctbt  er 
bcit  ©igeitbeitd#©eift  oon  feiiter  ittitbabenbeit  ©tcittc,  ititb  ntacfft 
tbn  jum  j^itectft.  2Benn  fo  getban,  fo  bercitet  bad  imoenbige 
nut  bent  aiidtocnbigcn  ©cfd3,  bett  fffieg  »or  (Sbvifto  tntb  bie 
©tiittc  fetner  5Bol)mtitg  ind  9J?enfrf)enberg  ober  ©ede,  burd) 
tang  nodbrettbe  fttcttc  nnb  23uge,  Spergendgerfntrfcbung,  mit  DTcitc^ 
tbrditen  bcglcitct.  3ft  biefed  gefcbebcit  fo  giebet  ber  bcilige  ©etft 
citt,  mit  (§brifti  gteifd)  intb  sSlttt,  aid  ber  bimmlifdje  ©aante, 
and  ©otted  ©d)Ood,  in  bie  geretntgte  ©tdtte,  ber  ©cclett ; aid# 
bann  forint  ber  t>ettige  ©eift,  tit  ber  ©ccle,  and  dbriftt  gteifrf) 
nnb  23htt,  aid  ber  binunltfdje  gciftticftc  ©aante,  ben  Sbriftcit, 
ttarf)  bimntlifcfjer  UBefenbctf,  tnd  tQtmmelreid)  geboren,  ober 
iienc  ©eburt  ber  ©eden,  ober  fffiibergeburt  genannt,  tm  fleifcb# 
lid)ctt  Betbe  auf  ©rbeit.  ©ad  gemetbe,  ^eitgeborne,  alfctit,  ift 
ber  roabre  Sbrtft,  tnd  ©immefrcid)  geboren.  ©ad  ftitb  fo(d)e 
Sbrifteit  todd)c  ©ott  oft  gebraitcbt,  bent  ttbrigeit  2Ibantd  @e# 
fd)lcd)t,  btc  red)fcit  fffiege  gu  ©otted  ©nabc  git  geigen,  bie  bitrd) 
ben  bocbfdjeinenbeit  ©igenbeitdgetft  oerbunfdt,  nnb  oerbunfdt 
toerbett,  bard)  etn  gentdcijfid)  fd)eiitenbed  9BeIt#@l)riftentl)unt. 

Sllfo  ift  Sbriftnd  ber  SSolIfullcr  bed  ©efefged  ©otted,  tin  grofieit 
©angen,  mte  and)  in  jeber  ©ede  ©ingd.  ©ettn  toeitn  ber 
Sbrift,  tit  ber  ©ccle  geboren  tft,  fo  ift  bad  ©cfcfe  tm  9D?enfrf)ett 
©etoijfeu  erfitUt,  ben  it  ber  and  ©ott  geborne  btmni!tfd)e  ©eift, 
ftelft  in  gbttltcber  greibeit,  aber  ber  dnffere  jforper  ntit  ber  gum 
jfTtcd)tgcmad)tcn  ©tgcnl)eif,  muffett  ttntcr  ©otted  ftrengem  ©cfc(3 
gebalteit  toerbett,  (o  lange  ber  irbifd)e  itorper  Icbt ; bcitn  fie  ftnb 
iKebellcit  gegen  ben  and  ©ott  gebornen  ©briften  in  ber  ©ccle, 
unb  geboren  unter  bie  fdjarfe  3udft  bed  ©etfted,  innertid)  nnb 
anfferltd),  unb  mo  ftc  bie  gretbeit  erlaitgeit,  fo  ntad)en  fie  bie 
Siatitvfrafte  git  £)cttcf)tern.  ©a  gebt  bann  erft  rcd)t  ber  ©trett 
an  gtotfd)ett  ©cift  unb  gletfd).  Uebermdltigt  aber  btc  fleifdftid) 
gefiunte  SSernunft,  mit  tbrer  ©igenl)eit,  ben  ©cfdtcd  ©etft  tut 
fO?cufrf)Ctt  ©etoijfeu,  rote  .ftain  Slbet  ertoitrgte,  aldbanu  gebcu 
©ede  unb  Scibedfrafte  iit  cine  falftbe  grcibcit  etn,  toerbett  bod)# 
mittl)tg,  cingcbtlbct,  erbebenb  iiber  Silted  load  ber  bemutbige 
3cfud  gdel)rtitttD  befobten  bat,  unb  an  ftatt,  bag  bad  bttnmlifdjc 
S3ilb,  aid  ber  and  ©ott  geborne  ©brift,  tit  ber  ©ccle  intterfted 
follte  geboren  toerbett,  bcbalt  tntb  litmtnt  ber  boffartige  Buctfer 
ben  ©tl3  citt,  tobtet  ©otted  ©efc{3  tciglid)  ini  f02eitfd)en  ©ciotffcn, 
mit  unterfcbteblidien  ©dicintugcnbcn  ititb  alter  Strt  jpeudEjelei, 
mit  fleifdftid)  gcftnntcn,fdbft  gcforniteit  ©ottedbtenftcn/jtn  ©igett# 
beit,  ttttr  ftd)  felbft  fudjenb.  23? it  QSeftreben,  ‘bie  ftfcidftbiiiucr 
unb  ©cf)6nt)ctten  ber  2Bdt,  bie  man  ertocilftt  bat,  gtt  crbafcbeit, 
bagit  ntug  bad  2Bort  ©otted  nub  23cfemttnig  oider  fteitigen, 
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sftmafd  bieiteit  gum  Sccfel  bcr  23odl)eit  uub  Sjeucfjelet.  Sanir 
mie  ©ott  int  alfcit  Seftament  flagte,  bap  bie  dlinber  gfracl  bent 
23aal  Slltarc  aufbatUeu  imb  opferten,  unb  you  ©otted  gndbtger 
fteiligfeit  entfernteu,  alfo  flagt  bcr  beilige  ©eip  ©pripi  peittiged 
Staged  nod),  itber  bie  you  ©prtpi  mabrcr  Sebre  gemidtenc  ©bri# 
pcnbeit,  bap  fie  in  bem  ©eip  uub  bitrd)  ben  ©eip  bcr  Q?tgen()ct't> 
Slltdre  batten,  jebe  ©eele  in  pet)  felbcr,  mie  and)  tm  gaitgeti 
gropen,  unb  opferit  bem  ©eifte  ber  ©igeubeif,  ben  fupteit  gebor# 
famen  ©erud),  ber  bod)  ©ott  atleiit  gugebort.  Scnn  )ycr  ©pre 
fuept  bet  Sienfdjeit,  yor  mad  immer  ©aben  cr  fcefilten  tnoge,  tm 
getplidjen  ober  n>eltttd>en  ©tanbe,  ber  raubt  ©ott  feme  ©prc,. 
fetner  ober  grober.  Sariint  (apt  mid  cin  netted  fPfliigeu,  unb 
ben  btm m lifebelt  ©aanien,  ben  beiligeu  ©eift  l)ergtid)  bitten,  bap 
er  unferc  ©eeleu#gelber  fefbp  befde  guilt  fbeit  yieter  ©eeten,  bie 
jefet  auf  ben  bitrren  jjmgeln  ber  ©igeupeit  roeiben. 

©leicpmie  bad  ®o(b  buret)  Reiter,  atfo  tnuffen  bie  fo  ©ott  ge# 
fatten  unb  bad  fbtmmelreid)  ererbett  molten,  bur  ebb  getter  bcr 
ftritbfal  unb  mapre  Serge  ud  diene  unb  mapre  23 u fie  bemdbret 
merben.  ©trad)  2:  4,  5.  Site  and)  ©pripud'  fprtebt,  Siattb. 
7 : 13  uub  14,  ©et)et  cin  buret)  bie  euge  p)f°l'fc  u.  f.  ty.  ober 
glaubp  bit  o 2D?eufd),  bit  fbmtteft  mit  bciucr  S3elt  unb  ©itnben# 
luftigen  9iatur  uub  poeperbabenen  uub  felbp  yerborbenen,  duffer# 
lief)  geformten  ©otredbtettpen,  bie  bit  beobadpep, — bie  gmar  gut 
an  tprent  ^M'aljc  bie  ©eltgfeit  ererben — menu  aber  beiit  Ijcrg  unb 
©eele  yott  yerborgener  Siclt#  unb  ©unbenlup  peefet,  unb  bit 
itur  bie  ©nabengcfcpenfe  nut  bcr  duffern  didigton  gebranepp  gum 
Secfcl  bcr  yerborgenen  ©rcuet  beiued  jpergend,  bie  bciue  ©eele 
aid  ©ctaue  gcfepelt,  mie  midp  bit  baun  aid  ciit  ©prip  yor  bent 
aUfel)ettbcit  Singe  ©otted  crfebciucn,  menu  beiit  Scib  unb  ©eele 
ftd)  (d)eibcn,  Sic  gauge  ©d)6pfutig  bcr  Satur,  mit  ber  gaitgei: 
peiligeu  ©cprift,  gibt  gcuguip,  bap  ailed  mad  cbcl  unb  feiit  mer# 
ben  foil  auf  ©rbeii,  map  bitrd)  Siitbe,  Slrbeit,  getter  unb  Si  a per 
bemaprt  merbcit.  Somite  bod)  ber  ©epopfer  bad  ©ilbcr  unb 
©olb  unb  ©belpein,  in  grope  ^lumpen  fcpaffeit,  yon  Unratl)  frei, 
bap  cd  feiit  fo  beiped  getter  brauepe  gur  Dieiniguug.  Slber  ©ott 
fd)uf  ailed  meidlid)  gur  Scprc  uub  Unterricpt  auf  ©rbcit,  yor  allc 
Slbamdfinber.  Uub  S?enfcpeit  fehuf  ©ott  aid  bie  ebelpen  ©e# 
mad)fe  ttitb  lebeube  23lumett  auf  ©rbcit,  gu  ©otted  cmiger  ©pre 
unb  9fupm,  bamit  aber  pe  mieber  guberettet  merbcit,  yon  ibrer 
SScrfaUcnpeit,  mic  bad  ©olb  bnrdid  geucr  bemdbrt  mtrb — ge# 
reinigt,  yott  bem  yergifteten  Slpfelbip  bcr  gegett  ©ott  rebellifcpeu 
©igeupeit,  bie  mir  atte  in  nnd  trageit,  unb  fdgltcb  yon  bem  yerbo# 
tencit  23aum  mit  Sup  etnfdjlucfen.  ©o  mupte  ©bripud  yoran# 
gcpcit  unb  bad  allerbitterpe  unb  allerl)ciligfte  geucr  bed  3»ntd 
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©otted  f often  unb  audfteljeit,  batnit  uor  ttitfertt  2litgeit  uitb  Dt)s 
reit,  bcr  sli>eg  git  ©otted  fceiligfeit  unb  ncue  tjimmlifcfre  ©cfjbpf# 
mtg,  bad  him mlifctjc  SSilbnig  tit  tutfcnt  ©eelen,  ind  £iiinntclretcb 
itcu  gefetjaffen,  mod)te  micber  crc(fuct  merbcn,  unb  gmar  nor  atle 
bte,  Die  Die  ermorbene  ©nabe  buret)  ©brijfo  mteber  annel)meit. 
2Ilfo  bat  tutd  ©brtfhtd  ettt  SSorbilb  gelajfcn,  bag  voir  uacbfolgcit 
fetueit  gugffapfeit,  it.  f.  an.  Unb  bie  mtr  it  ltd  (5t)riften  nennen — 
glaubeit  mit  uttfern  felbft  gut  metuenben  ©tgeubcttdmcrfcn,  bic 
mtr  nact)  unferm  flcifdilidien  ©inne  d)vt|tltd)  ltcnucu,  olpte  cine 
utncrlicbe  ©eelenreiniguttg  nut  nub  buret)  bed  betligeit  ©eijfed 
X a life  erl)altett  gu  I)abcit,  glaubeit  nut  £unimelderbctt  git  feiit g 
mo  bie  meiffeit  non  und  nur  cineit  fytffortfcfyen  ©laubeit  auf  ber 
3uuge  fitbrett,  mctjfend  ttmotffenb  ait  bent  roabren  and  ©ott 
gebonteit  ©laitbcu,  bcr  allciti  Die  2Qclt  unb  ©ititbeit  fuff  tit  unb 
auffer  ttitd  iiberminbet  unb  ben  fdjutalctt  DGeg  (5()rtfio  nacf)foIget. 
2lber  bte  nieifteu  non  ttitd,  ©elebrte  unb  ilngclebrte,  luctncu  bad 
mature  ©brifteutbitm  auf  ©rbeu  beffege  tit  lattter  ©iifftgfeitcit  ber 
g{etfd)edpmicit,  too  man  mit  oerborgener  Dl'clt  unb  ©ititbeit 
iluft  pflatfdrlen  fbnnte,  line  bic  ntittbiniiiigen  ^nabcit  ini  SBajfer, 
menu  fie  babett.  21  bcr  ^)aulttd  fpridft  gang  attberd,  @a(.  5 : 2, 
unb  life  3of).  2 : 15, 16  unb  17.  Dbcr  glaubit  Du  o fDfcitfd) 
bcr  bcdtge  ©etft  ©otted  babe  bte  betitge  ©dirift  burdi  fetne  ©c? 
fanbtett  nur  nor  jturgmeil  fdiretben  laffen,  ober  mitlft  bit  bte 
©reieintgfett  ©otted  Sitgcit  befd)ulbtgeit,  bad  boot)  (fiber  nielc 
tf)U tt,  titbeut  fie  fid)  ©brtjfctt  ttennen,  unb  regen  bic  9iad)foIge 
©I)rifft  mit  fctitein  ginger  an,  unb  ntele  braitchen  bic  betitge 
©d)rift  junt  X'ccfet  i brer  §crgcndbodi)cit  nub  HBcltnortbeile  git 
cri)afd)eit.  2Ufo  mug  bad  enaitgeltfcge  Std)t  ntcl  biciteit  nub 
Ieud)tcit  auf  bent  DBcg  bcr  ©tgeii[)citdftnffcrnig  ttitb  ©unbelt 
©cfaneret,  bid  fie  iit  Die  cmtge  gtnfterutg  finfeit.  ©rfdjrecflid) 
i|f  cd,  bag  <2bri)lcit  nur  ben  fflfamntou  btefer  DBelf  fucf)eit  gu 
nerntebreu,  unb  nielc  muften  ibre  2BeIt  ttttb  ©unbenlttff  mit  ben 
£rdberit  bcr  ilBelt,  rote  bic  ©cbfcn  ini  ©tatlc,  oft  mit  tbrer  Die? 
benmeufe£)en  ©cbabeit  ttitb  Untergang.  SScbcnfct  bocb,  uitferer 
eccleit  23erlu(f  ift  groger,  aid  ttitd  alle  Dieicbtbitmcr  nub  ©ebon? 
beiten  bcr^SBelt  erfeijen  fbuneit.  SSor  toad  jutb  mtr  bamt  foil  ft  auf 
©rbett  gefebaffen,  aid  bag  mtr  tit  ben  roentgen  ftagen  bed  £cbettd, 
©otted  ®ci|f  Diaunt  gcbcu  folltcit  in  uitferer  ©celcn,  bag  ber 
betitge  ©cifl  itacf)  Dfeiittguug  uitferer  Sccleit,  micber  bad  l)tnun# 
lifcbe  23ilbiiig,  bad  mir  atle  mit  21b  a in  ocrlorcn,  nett  tit  unferen 
©ccleit  fdtaffett  faun,  and  l)tium(ifd;er  Jtraft,  nad)  bimutlifcbcr 
DBcfeubctf,  nett  tnd  ^arabted  ©otted.  2lber  bcr  ©tgenl)eitd 
Sucifer  betriigt  ttitd,  ttitb  oerbeeft  ttitd  ttnfere  ©cfabr,  iubent  er 
ttitd  tag(icf)  reiltt  burrf)  DBelt?  unb  ©iitibenlufi,  bag  mir  ©otted 
joeiltgfott  nergeffett.  ?ucifer  betriigt  uttd,  baintt  mtr  nur  auffer? 
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ficfye  Dobell  beb  Sf)ctfletttf)um^  nod)  gemdcblidjent  gleifcfjcb 
©inn  fornten,  melclje  cr  fetbfl  l)ilft  ju  beforbertt,  baintt  roir  nur 
nid)t  ttnfereb  tttnere  3ufianbeb  ber  ©eclen  SSerberbntg  gemabr 
merbett.  2llfo  erfd)ciitt  gucifer  in  nub  in  falfdjer  2td)tb?©tgelb? 
geflalt,  unb  raubt  uttb  bte  l)immltfd)e  $raft  bet?  ©yangeltt  yotn 
jjerjen,  bag  rnir  ntcfjtb  ntcbr  bebalten  alb  ben  tebten  23ud)flaben, 
ol)tte  lebenbeu  ©etfl.  (55 o 1 1 bat  unb  in  unb  bitrd)  Gbrijto  itu? 
3ti()Ud)e  Vittel  ait  bte  §anb  gegeben,  unb  ojfenbart  feine  UBerfe 
rag  ltd)  yor  uufern  Slugeit  nub  Di)mt,  ju  unferer  ©eelenbcil ; 
aber  bte  ntetflen  yon  unb,  ©elebrte  unb-Ungclcbrte,  flub  blittb 
an  ©otteb  ©etftcb  ©aben  attf  ©rben,  uttb  molten  ©otteb  ©cifleb 
©albe  fitr  uttfere  5lugcn,  getftltd)  febenb  jit  merbett,  ntri)t  erfra? 
gen-  SStr  effen  Diet  Iteber  ftrdber  ber  ©genbett,  ©elt?  unb 
©itnbctt  21'tflen,  alb  bag  mtr  ben  Ijeiltgen  ©eift  uttfere  ©eelett 
juberetten  laffeu,  urn  ait  ©ottebtifd)  ftipctt  jit  foniten,  unb  bab 
l)tinntltfd)e  tEfJ'amta  beb  emtgett  Sebenb,  fur  uttfere  ©eelett  jtt 
genteffett.  £>er  ©genbettbtumnlr,  ijocbmutf)  unb  ®c(fuortl)ctl 
tit  unfercu  ©eeleu,  bait  unb  fattb,  bag  mtr  ©ottcb  ©timme  ntd)t 
bbrett,  meber  in  unfernt  ©cmifTett,  nod)  you  gitffett.  — 5Battn  mtr 
unfern  ioaubcl  uttb  UBaubcl  nttt  unfern  5)7ebenmettfcf)en  betracf)? 
tett,  true  enter  ben  anbern  itber»ortl)ei(r  unb  fudjt  jit  i'tberuor# 
tbeilen,  bttrd)  taufenbcrlci  fatantfdje  Stft  unb  £rug,  mit  beucf)? 
lerifd)ctt  frfjetttbarett  Dicbett,  unter  bent  9Zaniett,  d)ri(Iltd)e  (ityv* 
lid)fett ; bttrd)  S5eud)el  Ctfl  unb  £rug,  tint  3Sortl)dl  ju  erretdjett, 
nod)  (5t)riftx  3?eid)  auf  (grbett  beforbertt  voollctt-  2Bemt  rotr  bett 
yerborgetiett  ©unben,  bte  2)ccfe  ber  23obl)cit  abtte!)men,  fo  ftttb 
uttfere  befte  SSerfe  l)etbnifd),  uttb  md)t  rf)rijll(d),  itttb  meit  entfernt 
you  ber  fpropbeten,  (Sbriftub  uttb  ber  2lpoflel  ?ebre  unb  ^prcbtgf. 
5Rattb*  5 : 1 bib  ju  ©tbe.  £>b  matt  febon  ©ottebmort  jinn  ©d)ettt 
befennt,  alb  bte  SSibel  nacb  dugerent  Q3ud)ilabett,  fo  l)brt  matt 
bod)  nur  felten  bte  $3abr!)ett  ber  ©prad)e  beb  betltgett  ©eifteb 
©otteb,  you  gelebrtcn  ^rebigern,  yon  ber  $anjel  rebett,  fonbertt 
ber  @eifl  ber  ©gen  belt  rebet  an  beren  ^laf?,  mo  beb  beiltgcn  ©et? 
fteb  ©pracbe  foiltc  gefitbrt  merbett ; ober  ber  ^prebtger  fegt  feitte 
©elebrfamfeit — alb  etrten  ©oljen  an  beren  ©tatt — mo  matt  bentt 
bte  ©itubenmnnben  m(t  ^nblpflajter  uberjtcbt,  ttnb  bte  ©i'tnbett 
9?efter  ttt  ben  3ub&rertt  intt  £>ontg  uberftretebt.  £>ab  ©itttbeit? 
gefel3 — bab  bcrrfd)eub  (ft  ttt  alien,  tm  gletfd),  mo  ber  ©eifl  ber 
©genbett  ber  ^teerfitbrer  ift,  meld)eb  (Httljer  fo  bcutlxcb  anjeigt, 
xytrb  feltcit  yon  ber  $anjel  ben  3uborern  reritt  angeteigt.  2)ie 
Urfacbe  (ft,  met!  ytele  ^rebiger  felbft  barin  fd)mtmntett,  mte  bte 
f^tfebe  tnt  SBaffer,  uttb  ju  jdrtltd)  feitt,  urn  tbrett  etgcitctt  gletfd)eb 
2BtlIen  nur  etne  ©titnbe  beb  Xageb  an  (Sfjrxftx  dbreuj  jit  nageltt, 
@al.  5 : 24,  uttb  ©ott  ernfiltd)  bitten  jtt  foitucn,  fi'tr  bte  ©abe, 
g(d)t  unb  $raft  beb  l)etltgen  ©etfieb,  ba^  fte  bod)  founten  beu 
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3ul)6m'it  tfjrc  ©eelenfraitfbeit  recfyt  jetgett.  5)?ari  ritF>mt  fTctj 
bet?  ?utberd  unb  feiiter  ?et)ve,.  abcr  in  23iigfampf  eintreten  mit 
bcr  ©ititbe,  bic  Scele  reiuigcit  lajfeit  in  ©brifti  Jrrettjed  ©cf)itlc, 
get  an  ft  mcrbcu  mie  gutter,  unb  uin  ben  and  ©ottgebornett  leben=* 
ben  ©laitbeit,  ntit  £)er$eitdtbrdiien  bitten; ©ott  feme  fKu f>e  laffeit, 
bid  bic  Jt'raft  nnb  jid)t  bed  hciiiqen  ©eifted,  nact)  gortlidier  ilBe* 
fenbeit  in  bee  ©eele  erfctjeint,  mie  Luther,  atte  ©ehoubetten  nnb 
tHetdjr  burner  bcr  UBelt  itur  fiir  jfotl)  ad)fett,  true  Sutler,  roittend 
fettt,  geib  unb  ©cclc  auf  ©otted  2Utar  jn  opfent  ; mir  it  tit  ©brifti 
3ietd)  unb  jtirdje  jit  oerbeffern,  trie  gutber,  ba  unit  9iientanb 
aubcifen.  9Jiau  (af5t  licber  feine  unb  bcr  anbere  ©eelcn  auf  bem 
SKijlbaufett  ber  2Bc(t  unb  ^iinbett  Vn ft  oerfaulctt,  et)c  man  in 
bie  fftacbfolge  ©brifti  tritt,  mie  ?utt)er  getban.  2)ed  £utf)erd 
Sudft'tabctt,  $Bort,  t)ort  man  mol)l  ooit  $anjeln,  aber  feinen  and 
©ott  gebornen  ©lauben,  mit  ber  3traft  unb  Iftdft  bed  Ijeiltgett 
©eifted,  ift  meiftcntl)eild  bon  ber  dfirdjc  getrieben,  unb  bcr  ©is 
genbettdgctd  ftlpt  an  [cuter  ©tatte.  ©d  mirb  oiel  audgerttfeit  : 
mir  gfaubett,  id)  glattbe,  nnb  tpemt  man  folcften  2.ludrufd$uttgeii, 
©lauben,  re  aft  betradftet,  fo  gtaubeit  bic  mciftett  ^)rebtger  an  tljr 
©nbfcriptiondpaptcr  unb  ©itffommeit  »oit  ibren  ©emeinbdgite# 
born,  unb  uidjt  ait  ©ott.  3^/  fit-’  lauguen  nodi,  bag  ©ott  tin* 
mittelbar  burd)  ^JZenfcbeu  mirfett  t!;dte,  bic  tbuen  SSabruitg  jit* 
fdjaffeit  utugtctt.  Sllfo  oerleugitett  (Tc  bie  gottlicfte  jlltittacfft,  bic 
fte  bod)  anbent  aitpretfen.  Hub  roie  bie  ft)rcbtger,  fo  bie  3ubbrer,, 
beteit  in  25!iubl)cit  ben  trbifebeit  [fljammou  an,  unb  lebcit  roie 
trunfen  in  fffielt  nnb  ©ititben  juft,  melcbed  bie  grttdft  tut  gan^eit 
ganbe  audmeidt,  too  lauter  3rrtbitmer  nnb  ©eftircret  baraud 
entftebt,  uitb  mo  baitit  toabre  and  ©ott  geberne  ©briften  tittclirt 
toerbcit,  tote  ©briftud  nub  feine  finger  turn  ben  bltitbeit  tytyaxv 
idem  titelirt  tourbeu  ; uitb  and  bcr  9?ad)folge  ©ijrifti  mad)t  man 
cine  Uitmogltd)feiL  9lur  bcr  2tnticf)rift  aid  bcr  ©ctft  bcr  £>offart 
itnb  ©tgenbeit,  ber  meiftend  anf  bobcit  ©djitlett  oerfeinert  uitb 
gldnjcttb  gemadjt  toirb,  nttif;  jelso  gelteit,  nnb  foil  9)fcnfd)cit 
©cclctt  $tt  ©ott  befeljreu,  obnc  bic  jbraft  unb  gtdft  bed  bciltgen 
©eifted  ©otted,  bent  man  bie  ©bre  nidjt  antbnn  mill,  bap  man 
tit  bic  aSerldugnungdtoege  ©brifti  burd)  bie  euge  ft)forte  ettigebett 
faint,  fDtattl).  7 : 13  unb  14,  foitbern  man  liebt  bic  ©igcitl)citd 
9Beltftnftermp,  bem  glcifd)  $u  pflegett  auf  ©rbeit,  uitb  tjaflfct  bad 
?id)t. 

5Bo  ift  ttidft  ettt  jjrattfer  ber  gertte  geftntb  metre,  ttub  in 
ber  ©briften  tit  biefem  3eitalter,  t(t  faitm  eiit  £faud  jtt  ftttbctt, 
moritt  utdft  bic  ocrberbtc  ©eelenpeft  mittbet,  unb  oiclc  teiglid)  iit 
bie  uttenbltcfje  ©migfeit  biomegraffr,  unb  bod)  menu  ©briftud  mit 
l)tmmlifd)cr  3lqitci  belaben  atiflopft,  Djfeub.  3 : 20,  fo  ftogt  matt 
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i()it  non  ber  ©eelen  HEutr  bimneg,  rttft  tieber  cittett  fletfdjltd)  ge* 
futnten  2lrgt  bet,  ber  cittern  bie  -ifBelt  mtb  ©i'tnbeit  1*1111:  ittd)t 
antaflet,  fonberit  ttttr  citt  fdtl)lpflafler  auflegt,  bantit  bcr  UitratE) 
bcr  ©cde  nerborgett  b(cibt.  5llfo  tniberllreben  taufettbe  ntittl)* 
tntllig  dbnjli  ©rlofmtgdblitt,  tit  direr  @tgenE)ett,  ttitb  raubett 
(55ott  feme  ©lire,  mtb  liebett  belt  ititgcred)tett  ^Hamilton  ber 
2Bdt— @d  ftnb  gtnar  niele  ntoralifcfye  Uiierfc  tin  ©attge,  bie  gitt 
tudrett,  tnetttt  matt  btircf)  ©dbftertiebnng  mtr  ©otted  ©lire  tticfjt 
babitrd)  raubte.  1,  lUtait  tentpert  tntlbe  fa  it  ft  fdje  ©d)roetnltileit, 
bap  ffe  aid  gafynted  £>orn»te!>  erfdjeinett,  ttitb  ben  ©audlialtungett 
nii£ltd)  feiit.  2,  sJJiait  fegt  bett  ititerfattltd)eu  ©rbemnitblern 
eittot  PZoralflrtcf  nut  belt  £>ald,  bag  jTe  ben  ©abbatl)  nid)t 
fd)dnbeit  fallen  ; aber  beit  retc^eit  .ftapitalliileit  tbrett  Sttlcrejfeit 
ttttb  ©elbtnitdierpflitg,  tnddier  attf  bent  Dittcfeit  ruder  fftebem 
ntettfcbett  pflugt,  able  Hag  tit  ber  5Bod)e,  nue  am  l)eiltgen  ©ab* 
bath,  folcfye  ©abbatl)fd)ctnbem  tempert  man  ntd)t, — mtb  bie 
©fiber  nub  ©olbfdcfe,  btc  rude  prebige  attf  ber  Rangel;  ©ottu=* 
tagd  flrtcfett,  ttor  bie  foimtaglidye  mtb  fedjdtagtge  Hinder  gn 
ltinfaffeit,  bad  tntrb  ntd>t  getempert  PJait  mill  bartit  niditd 
in  t ffe  it  nett  libriftt  33efel)(,  Piattl).  10  : 7 — 12-  2(udi  bad  ©c- 
bititbel  ber  ©igenliett,  ©odunittlj,  ©die.bmtg,  f>ab;  mtb  91ut)tn* 
fud)t,  bie  oft  prebtger  tnie  3'tbbrer  tin  ibcrgeit  am  ©abbatl)  uadi 
ber  ibirdie  trageit,  mtb  tittterltd)  mtb  aufferltd)  befabett  ftnb,  ob 
and)  bie  prebigt  gut,  fo  nerfperren  gemdbe  SSitnbel  bod)  ben 
Plaid,  bag  ber  ©tral)l  bed  UBor-td  fettteit  Dlamit  ftubet.  Slitd) 
Ijabeit  bie  ©omtagdPleformatorett  ben  fo.ntptpmtft  nergeffen 
attgupreifett,  alter  ntoralijcfeeit  ttitb  d>riillidieit  if  dire,  Pi  arci  12  : 
29 — 33.  SBenit  mand  atfo  betm  Std)t  ber  ©cfjrift-  red)t  be  trad) - 
tet,  fo  bredjeit  bie  ©obbatdPleformatorat  am  erjleit  ©otted 
©abbatl),  tuetl  fie  tbrett  gdtetmett  ffittdjer,  ben  fte  tin  ©ergett 
fitbrcit,  ttitb  bantit  angefitllt  ftnb,  beilig  foremen  ntaefyett,  nor 
cittern  itmoiffenben  SSolfe.  O bebenfet,  mte  folcfye  l)eimtid)e 
Sift  bie  Ocebenmenfdjeit  git  liiutcrgdicit,  eiit  erfdprecflicfyer  ©read 
nor  ©ott  i(1,  mtb  entfjeiliget  alle  dOerfen  ttttb  HI)  a ten  nor  ©otted 
3lttgej1d)t.  Sllfo  tnerbett  nicle  fffierfe  mtb  Hl)ateit,  tut  fletfdjed 
©ttttte,  itt  bcr  d)ri|7lid)cit  ^ird)efgeformt,  aber  an  bie  Sleintgitng 
ber  l)etmlid)cn  £>ergcndbodbett,  *tnirb  fa  it  tit  gebad)t.  tnatt 
bint  ft  ft  d)  nod)  moraltfd)  grog  git  feiit,  tneitit  man  bttrd)  ber 
©cf)langett  ‘©tld  bett  SZebenmeitfiteit  l)tnfergel)ett  ttttb  ftbernor* 
tbcilett  fattit.  ©ad  (Tub  lattter  pad  ttttb  ?aj1eit,  bie  man  fedtd 
Hage  tit  ber  $Bod)e,  oflrentlid)  fitcfjt  tttd  PBrrf  git  fdteu,  mtb  am 
©onntage  mtt  tit  bie  fftrd)e  tragf. 

fdttber  tattfen,  attf  ©otted  33efd)l  ttttb  SBerbetgmtgdbittib,  coit^ 
ftrtnirett,  gttr  ^ird)e  mtb  9lbenbtna!)f  gdiett,  ffttb  lattter  non  ©ott 


gefdjcnfte  ©nabentntttel,  tuaittt  aber  20?eufd)eit  ntd)t  tit  iwafjre 
©uge  eintreten,  utttcr  ber  3»d)t  bed  t>ctligen  ©cifted  in  ©brtfii 
.ftrcugcd  ©dutle  fid)  begebett,  barunter  ibrc  ©eelcn  buret)  bad 
I)tmmltfd)e  fEBaffer  itnb  fteuer  getauft  unb  geretniqt  uitb  gcldntert 
tuerbett,  gum  return  ©efeiff,  bartn  ber  betlige  ©eift  ben  gottlicfyen 
©aatuen  and  ©otted  ©diced  pflaugctt  fann,  gitr  bimtulifdjen 
©ebitrt  in  ©otted  fparabied  qefcbafjfeu,  tweldied  gugleid)  ber  and 
©ett  geborne  ©laube  an  ©briftum  ill:.  StBemt  bted  nicf)tge* 
fd)ie()t  in  ©fyriftcit  ©eclett,  [o  l)iift  alter  duffere  gertnontalifcfje 
©ottedbienft  in  ©igenbett  nidjfd,  ob  cr  and)  nodi  fo  glaitgenb 
fdieint  wor  ker  5Belt,  itnb  two  twtr  nid)t  bad  Ijinintlifcffe  ©ilbuiff, 
ntit  bed  bciligen  ©cifted  ©tegcl  baranf  gebnteff,  in  unferer©eeten 
tier  bic  ^arabted  ^3ferte  bringen,  reamt  fid)  unfer  ?eib  unb  ©cele 
fdicibet.  Slnberd  rwerben  twtr  nid)t  aufgenontineu,  bemt  iwtr.fya* 
ben  atdbamt  Fein  £ebett  in  itnfern  ©cclcn,  bad  won  beni  £>bent 
bed  bintmlifdjcn  Jlanaand  teben  fbnnte.  ©ebcufet  nue  nnfcrc 
©eeten  wer  ©otted  jjeiligfeit  erfcbcincit  twerben,  ntit  bed  2Belt? 
©cifted  ©tegel  anfgebriicft,  unb  bic  3'etfdiaft  ber  ffBclt  nnb  ©iin# 
ben  Sit  ft,  bte  rwir  bier  fo  bebalteit,  aid  bcit  gefaimnelten  ©d)a$ 
berjenigett,  obtte  won  C5l)ri(lt  ©hit  aitdgeftridicn,  twclcbed  ©hit 
mir  mit  nnfern  ftbaten  wenwerfett,  ob  twir  ed  fdjon  gnm  ©dieitt 
anf  ©rbett  wor  bcu  Dienfcbeit  befanuten,  nnb  fo  bnrd)fdiaitet  ©oft 
unfer  iitttcrfted  ©id)tcn  nnb  £rad)ten.  Sllfo  ift  ber  qroffte  £()eil 
ber  ©fyrijtett,  ber  proteftantifdicn  birdie,  won  bent  fcbtnalcn  ©er? 
fengnnngdtweg  ©brifti  abgetwidiett,  tote  and)  won  bent  iwabrctt 
feligiitad)enben  ©eijl  bent  bio  9feforntatoreit  ©el)orfant  leiilcteit 
itnb  ibtt  anprtefeit.  ©o  i fl  meiftcntljeild  bte  $ircf)e  tweber  fait 
nod)  warm,  mtr  twettige  andgenointnen. 

©iugctt,  betcit,  ntit  alien  ditgerlkbeit  jtlrcbeit  ©eremcitien,  fo 
gut  ed  an  feinent  ^Ma^e  ift,  ift  nod)  nidjt  gn  ©ott  befebrt.  2Bic 
null  ©tyrifti  gebeiligter  ?eib  unb  ©lut,  ttad)  gbttlidjcr  2Bcfcnl)cit 
fid)  ntit  ©eelcn  wcrcinigett  ittt  9iad)tmal)l,  menu  bie  ©cclcn  wollcr 
2Belt  unb  ©ituben  ?uft  ftcdeit,  bie  bie  ©cclcn  nod)  aid  tl)re 
Shcbliitgdfinber  feft  bait,  mtntoglid).  ©ott  fennt  unb  ftefyt  bic 
werborgette  £crgcndbodbeit,  ntit  ber  rcbellifd)cit  ©igenfdjaftdgetft 
in  ber 'fO?cttfd)ctt  ©eelen  gang  twol)l.  ©Babre  £»ergendbuffe  twirb 
burcb  bett  £td)t|lral)l  bed  bciligen  ©cifted  won  inttett  beraud 
getwirft,  1,  bet  twabter  ©rfeitntnif},  feitted  won  ©ott  entfernten 
3uftaitbed  ; 2,  folgt  twabre  ©u$e  unb  ©uf  tl)rdttctt  £aitfc  ber 
hteue ; 3,  folgt  bie  ©erleugmtng  aller  Sfficltuub  ©iinbett  ?uft ; 
4,  git  ©otted  ©rbartnen  gangltd)  t)infinfcn ; 5,  untcr  ©brifti 
Itreuged  ?val) tic,  ©brifto  in  fetiten  ^u^ftapfett  ttacbgufolgeit ; unb 
aller  93elt  ©pott  ertragen  ; 6,  bett  flctfdicd  5Billcn  tagltd)  and 
^reug  l)eftett : ailed  unter  ber  3ucl)t  bed  beiligett  ©eifted,  bid  bic 
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©eele  gelciutert  unb  gitm  Deiitpel  ©ottcg  gematfjt  tgt.  Da  bcigt 

erfi,  toiffet  tl)r  uid)t,  ball  cuer  Scib  cut  Dempel  beg  betltgeu 
©eifteg  tft-  l ©or.  6 : 18  nub  20.  Da  tut  evil  pflattgt  ber  betitge 
bcit  gottlicbeu  ©aatneit  tit  bag  DI)et(ber  gebeiltgten  ©eele, 
jttr  tteitcrt  bmtmlifcben  Oelntrf,  ober  SBiebergeburt  gcitaitttt, 
mieber  ittg  Spiiitntelrcid)  geboreit, — itttb  forntt  bet*  beiltge  ©etjl, 
bag  rnabre  aug  ©ott  gebertte  bttniultfcbe  9Stlbttx^r  alg  belt  i^int- 
ntelgerbett,  mit  SSerettttguitg  beg  gebeiltgten  Dt)ei(g  ber  ©eele, 
nett,  — meldjeg  21  bant  ttnb  vote  alle  ntit  burd)  bett  ©i'tnbenfall 
tterlor, — mo  ber  ©eiflber  ©tgeubett,  Sucifer,  bitrd)  falfd)fd)einettbe 
©ngelggejtalt,  Slbarn  intb  ttng  alle  befog,  ttitb  raubte  ttitg  bag 
ebeljle/bag  ©ott  Sib  am  ttnb  feinem  ©efddecbte  mitgetbedt  l>atte. 
Dag  gcmelbe  ift  ciit  fd)  to  ad)  eg  25tlb  ttnb  gigttr,  oon  mal)rer  SSe? 
febrnng,  tote  eg  bie  beilige  ©ebrift  uttb  ©rfabritng  lebrf.  S3e* 
feljrititgeti,  bie  titan  tote  l)aufemoetg  augruft,  ttnb  oon  unbefebrten 
aufgebiafeneit  ^rebigern,  tit  ben  9Migiong$eitungen  befannt 
gemad)t  toevben,  ftttb  meifteitg  tote  ©turmmtttbe  ol)tie  fntcbtbare 
Siegcn,  too  ttaebber  felcbe  ©djeinbefebrte,  tit  elite  fatfebe 
eoangelifcbe  ^reifteiftem  eintreten,  ffRattl).  ©ap.  12,  SSerg  43, 
44  ttnb  45.  Dag  ©emiffen  mirb  tit  foldjeit  ©cbeinbefebrtett 
crjttcff,  nub  bie  iffielt  unb  §(eifd)eg  Stiffen  tangen  auf  bent  Dad), 
itttb  bie  anne  oemutnbete  ©eele,  mug  tit  it)rer  @efattgenfd)aft 
fpielett,  tote  ©tntfon  etttff:  bett  fpiffliffcnt  atiffptelen  niiigte. 

Slpoffel  ©efcf)td)te  14  : 22. 

©briffng  fagt,  bag  fpimtnelreid)  feibet  ©email,  ttnb  bie  ibnett 
©etoalt  antbitit,  bie  rctgen  eg  git  (id).  9)?attb.  11 : 12.  SBeifer 
fagt  ©briffng  : 3d)  milt  end)  mettt  Dieid)  befdjcibcit,  toie  mirg 
mein  Slater  befebteben  bat.  Sited  22 : 29.  ©g  ttinimt  bet  Slnfang 
ber  23efebrttttg,  eineit  mdd)tigen  SI  or  fa  (5  ber  ©eele,  ben  ftarfen 
flcifcblicb  geftmiteit  SBtllcu,  mit  alter  SBelt  unb  ©ititbett  Suit  $u 
feffclu  ttitb  jit  bittben.  ?OJattl).  12  : 29.  Dcr  gegett  ©ott  rebcllb 
febe  gitrft  ber  ©igettbeif,  ber  tit  SO?enfd)en  ©eeleit  baitfet,  mit 
fetnett  2Belt;Suftgcfetleit  im  glcirf)/  will  feme  geraitbte  $erberg 
ntd)t  aufgebett  ; er  gtcl)t  gent  ciit  falfcbeg  ©ttgelgfleib  an,  itbt 
taufenberlci  ©dbeintugenbcn,  tnnerlicb  unb  anfferltd),  in  ©eelett 
ein,5et,  toie  tm  gangen  grogett  ber  j?ird)e,— utn  feiue  ocrlarote 
falfcbe  ©ngelggeffalt  batnit  git  oerbeefen  ; begtoegett  mug  ber 
©tarfe  gebnnbett  fciit,  tit  folcben  ©eeleit,  bitrd)  bie  3ud)t  beg 
beiligen  ©ciffeg,  in  ©brtfft  flreugeg  ©d)ule,  bitrd)  langtodbrenbc 
foergeng  fHette  nub  S?uge,  toattit  bie  ©eele  nnter  ber  3ud)t  beg 
bctligeit  ©eifteg  toillt’g  gentaebt  toorbeit  ill.  Side  eigeite  Suft  mit 
etgettem  Sebcn,  alleg  mag  fte  in  ttnb  an  ficb  bat,  auf  ©otteg 
iSranb  Slltar  aufguopfern,  fDZattb.  10 : 39,  ttnb  jfap.  16 : 24,  25 
tinb  26.  Sllfo  leitet  bag  jjSimmelreid)  ©emalt.  Deitn  ber  etgetts 
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millige  Qngenbeitdgcift,  ?ttcifer  genannt,  faint  bad  jjtmntelreirf) 
iticfit  crerben,  ba  er  iff  ciit  ©potter  beg  beniutl)tgeit  ©eifted 
t5[)vifti  tutb  fetner  fret  ertoorbetten  ©nabe.  211  fo  nntf;  jebe 

5JJ?eufc()en  ©eele  an  nub  Bov  fid)  fclbcr,  tote  and)  xm  gangett 
grofjcit,  bxxrct)  bed  bciiigcit  ©eijkd  ()inniilifd)cd  getter  tutb  2Baf« 
fer  gerettuget  toerben  e()e  ber  Itimmftfdje  ©aante,  and  ©otted 
©diood  in  fie  gepflaugt  toirb  gur  btmmtifdicn  ©ebnrt,  ind  .runt* 
tneireid)  gcborcit,  tocldjed  bie  $Biebergcburt,  and)  iteue  ©ebnrt, 
geitattnt  toirb.  3"  fotetjen  ©eeten  iff  mtr  ©otted  ©bettbilb,  toci* 
died  and)  alieitt  mit  DJedjt  faun  bertoabre  (jjbrtjl  genaititt  toerben, 
tocidicd  nid)t  iit  SDieinungen  ober  grduineveicit  beftebt,  ttocf)  oicl 
toentger  tn  bober  ?ernnng  ober  ©tubtreit,  and)  tiidjt  tit  gnten 
ffeifd)ltd)eit  ftagcit,  bann  (bbrijlt  jfreug  oertretbt  bie  ©rbenlnft ; 
bad  3od)  bed  ^M)arard,  aid  @igeul)eit,  toirb  jevbrodien,  bad  retbe 
©unben  fOJecr  nut  6 fid)  gertlfcilen,  baft  foid)C  ©eeten  mit  troefe# 
uem  gnfse  gtoifdbeit  burd)  gebeit  fonncit,  too  bann  ber  gritnmige 
cigenbcitdtoiliigc  ^barao  nadjfolgcn  toiii,  bie  tbm  eutromtenen 
©ccieit  toteber  gn  erbafebett,  aber  ber  ©ecie  SSerlfiugitiutg  ibrer 
fdbjl,  mit  alter  2Beit  unb  ©unbenluit  in  ©otted  fffitiien  crfiut* 
fen,  erregt  ben  ©tttrnt  iin  ©uitbenmeer,  ba0  ber  pbaraonifebe 
©tile  unb  @igeitl)cit  mit  bent  gattgeu  ©itnbeubeer,  int  ©unbelt* 
meer  erfaufen. 

©cr  t;c(t  atifgcbcnbc  rotergenftern, 

Jcigt  an,  bag  ber  Xag  ifr  nidjt  fern, 

25a  btc  ©omte  wirb  aufgctjcu  ; 

©o  n'ad)t  jeljt  atif  uon  finft’rcr  3iad)f, 

2(ug  ©igcniicit  unb  2Bc(fln|t  *Prad)t, 

Unb  fudjt  rcr  ©ettes  fidjtju  frc(;cn. — DOtaf.  4 ; 2. 

93tad)t  cu’rc  ©eeten  bed)  t*cr ci f ! 

Dlcfjint  a«f  bic  ©cun’  ©crccljtigfcif, 

‘ @ic  will  in  tine  crfd)cincn. 

©ic  bringt  bag  .£m[  atig  ©offcg  -ficrj, 

Unb  Ijcitcf  alien  ©ccicn  ©djmcrj, 

grel),  neann  mi.r  ftc  aitnci)ittcn. — £>ffcni>.  3 : 20. 

93cr(ag£  ben  ©dpreintrog  biefet  SBcit, 

©cr  nur  mit  Xrat'crn  angcfnlit, 

©ic  Jcib  unb  ©cel  V'crbcrtcn. 

©aim  niirb  ©ctf'g  ©onitc  tci  cud)  ffcl)it, 

Unb  tvirb  and)  nid)t  incfjr  iinfergc()’u, 

©cult  ber  IScrftaub  n'irb  fd)ciiicit. — 3cf.  60  ; 20. 
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33  a 3 t|t  mein  SBtuifd)  jii  jcfccm  Slfrijt, 

-Jrctint'  ct>cr  Scinb,  c3  iff  mein  Pf.ict)t  : 

21(3  <X(;ri(t,  ad’  33icn(cl)cn  licl'cn ; 

23od)  nicl)t  ter  ©potter  2Bcg  jtt  gcf/it, 

Xfut  ^Banning  in  ter  Q3it-cl  |tcl;’n, 

@ott  fiber  al(c3  (icbeit. — EOlarc.  12.:  2.9 — 31. 

Die  SSermtnft  nut  timer  (gigeubeit,  '.nan it  fie  int  feinfteu 
mirft,  fantt  tttddd  melm  ant?  2tdit  bringen,  aid  cine  yer  ber  fiBelt 
glaujeitbe  Sftoral,  bie  in  ben  DCeictjeit  bee  UGelt  ttnb  ibren  ©d)6n* 
bettcit  beftebf,  baun  fte  eft  taglid)  yen  bem  SSerfttd)Uugdbaunt 
bed  ©nteit  ttnb  S36fe.it,  (fOiatti).  4 : 3 — 10,)  tvefeben  Igbriftud 
yennarf.  Dte  SBernunft  fpriitjt  yicl,  yen  Reformation  in  biefer 
ober  fetter  !Keligioudj23erfafTting.  ©ie  mill  ©eclen  banfettmcid 
befebrett,  mo  oft  unter  bttnbert  faum  (Sine  ©eele  iff,  bie  yen 
Sbeifto  bie  ermorbene  @nabe  aimintt,  ttnb  fid)  wafyrbaftig  buref) 
i§brijlo^u  ©ett  befebrt,  mo  yiel  ©cb,cinbcfelmte  nut  gei|t(ict)cr 
ijoffart  truufen  ftnb,  ttnb  preifett  ben  ftrteb  ber  yerfeiuerten 
SSemunftdeigcnbeit,  ben  Buborern  an  alb  ben  ftrieb  bed.©etflcd 
©otted.  ©o  gebeu  eft  mot)lgelel)rte  yen  (ginent  fjrrtbutn  tit  ben 
anbern,  mctl  fie  ber  lgigenbcitd*?ucifer  alb  ein  (gngel  beb  ?icf)td 
yerblenbet  nub  betberf,  mit  ben  iKeidjtbitinern  nub  ©d>enbeiten 
ber  2Belt,  ttnb  merbett  alfo  SSetfolger  ber  Dcmutl)  dbrijti,  mit 
alien  bimmltfd)en  ftttgcitbcit,  jitgletd)  and)  SSerfolger  ber  malfrett 
aitb  ©ett  gebornen  Sbriften. 

©oldie  burd)  Bpeffart  befborte,  ycrprafeit  nicf)t  mtr  ibr  etgetted 
©eelent)eil,  fenbern  reifjcu  Daufenbe  3ut)6rer  mit  fill)  itt  bie  gin* 
fferniff,  mie  bie  altett  spbarifaer  getbait.  3 life  nt ad) ett  and)  bie 

Dietten  ibr  9)?aab  yell,  bcitn  Sllteutib  9ieue  flebcn  unter  (gtttem 
©ebe  (?Diattl).  23).  ©old)?  uberlegeit  ttidyt,  bag  febc  ©ecle  cut* 
jeltt  fi'tr  fid)  jtt  ©ott  fid)  befebren  mnf?  urn  diannt  ju  gebeu,  bag  ber 
betlige  ©cift  bie  btmmlifcbe  3Seitgcbitrt  tn  ibr  febaffen  faint.  3i'*' 
33nf>c  nub  mabreit  S5efel)rmig  merbett  alle  ©licberber  (§l)rif)em 
beit  aitfgcferbcrt ; benn  jitr  Stbiir  bed  ^arabiefed  faun  ntd)td 
eiitgeben  bad  nid)t  bad  bimmlifcfje  SSitbnig  mit  bem  ©icgel  bed 
beiligen  ©eifted  in  ber  Scele  trdgt,  nub  bie  futgenben  meldie 
Sbriftud  tit  ber  SSergprebigt  aupreid’t,  jinn  jtlcibe  bat  (93?attb. 
5,).  9D?an  bemitbt  fid)  mold  uni  bad  dttffcre  33tlb  ttnb  bie  fyerm 
in  ber  ebriffltdien  3tird)e  attfredjt  jit  balteit  ttacb  bem  23ud)ftaben 
ber  betligen  ©cfjrift ; aber  ber  ©cift  nub  bie  dtadifelge  merben 
barattd  yerjagt,  metl  man  bad  ©ebriftmert  mtr  ju  ipdlfte  ttnb 
titclmdfig  gelteit  lafft,  ttnb  bie  beffdrttge  (gtgettheit  mit  ber 
flei  fcf)  l id)  ge  ft  it  n te  n SSernunft  fell  bie  aitberc  Spdlfte  attdmadiett, 
batnit  man  bie  die  id;  tbit  liter  ttnb  ©d)eul)citen  ber  dGelt,  bie  ©a* 
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tan  jeocni  @l)vifteu  anbent,  nidt)t  toerfaffen  obcr  werldugitcu  barf. 
2lber  spetrud  vuft  itn«!  [anbcrd  gu  (1  2 : 21 — 23.  1 3d).  2r 

15 — 17).  Sllfo  roirb  won  widen  ©liebertt  bcr  riiriftlicbcn  $ircf)e 
bcr  propl)etifd)e  nut  bent  cwangclifdjeu  SBabrljcitbgeift  tnt  ©rabe 
gcbalten,  mit  nnb  (Sitnben Ittft  itberbecfet,  unb  bann  mit 

bent  tobten  $orper,  bent  S3uct)flaben,  twirb  geiwudjert  urn  bie 
©d)bnl)eitcn  bet  iffielt  gu  crlangeu. 

Hub  roeldjer  gcjitnbe  iDtcnfcbenuerflanb  faun  ben  SScvfaU  ber 
d)rijtltd)cri  dtu’dje  Idttgnen.  iDian  trifft  jet  bad  won  ®ott  metyrft 
gel)ajgte  Safter  bed  jpodpnutfyd  in  ,filcidcrprad)t  in  alien  ,fttrd)eur 
two  eind  bad  anbere  reiljt  gur  5Beld  unb  ©itnbenluft.  2ber 
©etg,  iffiud)er,  bie  ©itd)t  bent  9?ad).ften  bad  Seine  bad  cr  int 
©clpweig  werbient  abgujagett,  unter  bent  9D?antel  ber  ©tjrlicfyfeit 
nnb  cfjriftitcfjen  ©tuned,  two  man  freubtg  fhtgt  unb  bdtct  tint  ben 
©egen  ©otted,  ba  ntan  bod)  feinent  5)?itbruber  feiitcit  faurett 
©ctgueif)  abgenonttnen  bat,  nor  bent  felbft  bie  Sairfen  unb  5?cibcn 
ciueit  ©vend  l)abcu.  Unb  bod)  rwirb  babei  won  geifitofen  ^vebi= 
gent  : grtebc,  griebe ! werfunbigt,  nub  bie  3»  borer  in  tfyrev 
£etbed*  nub  Sedengefabv  eingefd)lafert,  bid  ber  £ob  cine  ©eele 
itad)  ber  anbern  l)ttt roeegraflpr  in  bie  fcbatierwolle  ©rwigfeit.  39entt 
twcil  2>ide  ©otted  Hetliged  2Bort  nur  gunt  ©chcin  befommen  urn 
ben  du^erlid)en  Sfanteit  aid  SbriRcn  git  befommen,  fo  liigt  ed 
©ott  gefd)el)en,  bap  wide  ©dcbrte  unb  llngeldtrtc,  in  bte  grofiefte 
3vrtt)umer  werfaUen,  unb  babei  ibr  eigcued  $ernunft*33ilb  unb 
©igenl)eitdgb§eit  anbcten,  trie  ctnfi  TRebitcbabitegar  mit  fctnett 
2lnl)dnger  gctban.  £)teg  Ucbd  in  ber  (§l)riftent)ett  ift  grower  aid 
man  gal)leu  fanit,  unb  jcuen  ©bluett  twirb  bunbcrtinal  ntcfyr 
iffieiljraud)  geopfert  aid  bent  Srcieinigcn  ©ott.  $urd)  bad 
feftirerifd)e  Sludrufen  : „£uer  ift  (5l)ri|tud  ! obcr : Va  ift  (§[)rn 
(tub  !”  fTnb  nod)  twenig  befebrt  tworbeit.  §urd)terlid)  ift  cd 
nod),  bad  man  bttrcf)  l)oig*angftbdnftfct)e  93efel)rung,  ©otted  t)ei* 
liged  ©efeli  in  ber  iJJJenfdien  ©owtflen  abtobtet,  utib  fold)C  galfd)^ 
befefyrte  in  cine  geiftige  grcigeifterci  wcrfefit. 

3a,  nid)t  urn  loljit  tint*  9J1cnfd)citgun|f, 

Unb  and)  nictjt  aus  gclctjrtcr  £un|f, 
jpab  id)  bie  ©djrift  gcfdjrtcbcn  i 
D3t«v  (afjtg  ju  ®tircm  ©cclcn()ci(, 

Unb  feber  nimtn  itad)  feinem  Xljcil, 

Xt;ut  2Baljrf)cit  nid)t  wtveiben. 

9ud)t’  jcbcr  rote  cr  bentt  am  (£nb, 

Dal)  er  and)  fcclig  fterben  fount’, 

523a nn  icit>  unb  ©ccl’  fiefy  fd)cibcn, 
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£b  manner  tenft  id)  (etc  fromm, 

"Oltr  g’l;ert  nur  ©Miigdittm, 

©er  fann  fein  ©eel’  befdjaucn, 

©b  fie  cin  Xempel  ©ottes  iff, 

©b  ©ones  ©eift  buret)  tic  Sttng’  ausffvidjt, 
©abet  cin  iid)t  ter  Gfjriftcn  i|l. 

3lcf>  abet  (ciber,  (eiber  ! bed), 

(£S  briict't  tins  ?UI’  bes  Xreibens  3od), 

©ic  irrb’fcfjc  ©uaat  nitb  ©orgett, 

©ic  mit  tuts  gefyt  tmb  wit  tins  fteft, 

Q3cm  3lbcnb  bis  jtim  SHergen. 

3b in:  3cfn  Slut,  bas  utadjt  tins  frei, 

<S  s rnft  tins  : font  met  o()ttc  ©d)ctt, 

2£erft  auf  mid)  cuw  ©orgen  ; 

©er  fd) tndd)jfc  ©tanb’  aus  ©ott  gebofr’u, 
SScfdjncib’t  Jjpcrj,  Sung’  tmb  ©fyrett, 

3 m 3oi'bait  ber  Sarmfyerjigteit, 

©bg(cid)  bet  @(attb  trie  ©enffont  ftein, 

©o  tcctfjt  cv  ©ttnbcnbergc  ein, 

3lid)ts  tann  if;nt  mieberftefyen, 

©r  fu()it  ben  Jeib  ill’s  Xebtenreiefy, 

Unb  mad)t  bic  ©ect  ben  Gntgcht  glcidfv 
©agt  ^aulus  unvcrljoljfcn. 

©ntut  fitd)t  ben  red)fctt  ©(atibcit  atif, 

©er  iutl;cr’S  Xroftin  feinem  fnuf, 

©er  ©[(tub  aus  ©ott  geboren  ■, 

©er  iftnidjtblos  ciit  Sungcnfdjalt, 

©er  ®igcnl;cit  unb  Jpocfmuffys  <prall, 

223ic  gtaubeit  tide  X(;orcn. 

SBafyr’r  ©(atib  fomntt  aus  bent  Jf?imme(Sjc(t, 
25cfdt  bas  antic  ©cefcnfclb, 

Xauft  ?iug’,  jfkrj,  DOb tmb  tittb  ©fren, 
3)iad)t  fold)’  ju  (EOrifti  hunger  red)f. 

@o  fei  jefjt  biefe  ©rfjrift  am  (£nb, 

©o  3eutanb  was  gebreeffid)  ftttb’f, 

@o  inodjt  <$r’s  ©ott  bcfcl)(ctt, 

©or  iaft’ning  ntecfit  man  ()tifcit  |t<$, 

©amif  man  nieff  am  ©Mtgrricff,. 

30?it  3ammctr  tvttsf  tefrefen. 
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*/®«tn  wiv  wwflen  atte  offettbar  merbeit  Dor  bcm  MtcrguM 
@l)rigt.”  (2  (Sor.  5 : 10. 4 

m ill  ja  nicfjt  ju  fdugnen,  bag  Srrtbitmer  unb  SSerfegrtbeit 
oft  buret)  gttftdjc,  gelebrte,  aber  bennod)  roirfftef)  unbefebrte  sp'rc* 
biger  in  bxe  rfjrifHtdie  $trcf)e  etngefiibrt  merbeit  burd)  belt  yer# 
feinerten,  ycrm'tnftigen  @genl)eitdgcig,  obuc  bio  @rfa()rung  Don 
;otd)cit  ©dfsett  bio  man  begaupten  nn tt,  in  ber  ©cote  yon  bcm 
t)ci(tgen  ©eig  ertjatten  $tt  babett.  Slngatt  baber  Socforberer  bob 
mabrcit  (Sbrigcitrbumd  nub  ber  djrijtlidjen  birdie,  uad)  Sbrtfti 
nub  ber  Stpofiet  ?egre  $u  merben,  ftub  f o fob  e^re  tiger  Sludrotter 
bed  mabren  and  ©ott  geboriten  ©brigentbumd  unb  ber  thrift# 
lichen  $irtf)e,  mefdied  ber  geilige  @eift  in  bngfertiger  ©eefett 
mirfet. 

^ ©arum  bat  bte  ©reieintgfeit  ©otted  ben  dugerit  SBunb  bcr 
23efc()ncibuug  mit  Slbragam  nub  bem  33otfc  Jdracf  ge  off  net,  aitju* 
jeigeu  : bag  bet  attroacfjfenben  Sagren,  bte'ffeifddtdte  SBclt#  unb 
©ttnbenhtg  mtr  altem  fuubttcbcn  tlngcgefer  in  beu  ©cclett  tag# 
ltd)  befebuitten  ober  abgetbau  merben  foil  re,  bid  bie  £>er$ettd*  unb 
Sgiereubcfcfjnetbung,  burd)  roabre  3?uge  unb  Die  tie  bcm  boiiigcn 
©cift  5iaum  gegatfet  in  ben  tsseelcn,  ben  ©intmefdcrben,  and 
®ott  gc boron,  ©edgfcicbeit  ftebt  bte  .Vtinbcrtanfe  tut  Dieucn 
Snub  mit  ©ott,  nub  gegt  feiu  3ota  itidg  ab  ; bentt  bie  dugerit 
5Sorte  ober  (geremonieit  bet  SSefdjneibung  ober  ©aufe  (inherit  ben 
S3mtb  ©otted  nid)t.  33eibe  letfen  babin  ©ie,  mdege  ftd)  leiten 
.Ia||en,  jur  mabren  53uge  ober  SSeggnctbuug  ber  tnnerltcgeu  2Bc(t? 
nub  ©unbentuft  unb  gur  Dteiniguitg  unb  Steufcbaffung  bed  gott* 
tid)cu  ©beubtlbed.  (@y.  3of).  1 : i2— 14.,  Sap.  3 : 3.  6.) 

©eunocf)  ' cbfcljon  bte  dugere  jftubertaufe  and  ©otted  erbar# 
tuenbem  ©crjeu  aid  etn  25unb  mit  bcm  ©dufling  feft  gebt,  babci 
aber  and)  bie  imterc  SBttg*,  ©eelem  nub  $eitcrtanfe  anmetd’t  unb 
fovbert  Dorn  ©aufling  beu  rcgcimdgtgeu  Jugtapfen  nacbptfolgeii 
in  unb  burd)  (Sbrtgum,  micber  in  ©otted  ©rbarnteit  jurMfegrcn 
mo  cd  audgeflogen  ig— mo  tuebf,  fo  ift  ber  2lufprttd)  bed  ©efaug 
ten  auf  ©otted  35uitb  tit  ber  ©attfe  geringer  aid  ber  ber  ©cibcu, 
mic  auct)  ©otted  ©rbarmett  itber  guben,  ©itrfeu  unb  ©cibeu* 
yiMfcr  mdit  faun  etngcfdgoffeit  ober  ycrfiirjt  merben  burd)  bie 
yerfeinerte  SSernunft  (9tom.  2:  14, 15.),  menu  folche  Golfer 
nidtt  dttgerltd)  getauft  ftub  ; benn  (Sbrigud  fagt : ©ie  merbeit 
fommeu  yon  SWorgcu,  yon  2!benb,  yon  gjjittag  uitb  bittern  a d>t, 
uitb  merbeit  jubed  ©errtt  ©ifege  im  ©immetreid)  fttj.cn,  aber  bie 
-ft  tuber  bed  Dietdgd  (bie  ©otted  53unb  gemugt,  aber  bie  attgebo* 
teite  ©uabe  mtr  jitm  ©ecfmautef  ibrer  S3odbcit  aebraud)t),  mer* 
ben  audgegojfen  merben.  ©enn  ©ott  gcl)t  bte  gRenfaen  an 
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jtad)  three  iitnerlieben  ©ottedfurcfR  unb  Serjendfrontinigfeit,  unb 
iticfR  itacf)  bem  dufjerit  ©djeitt  itnb  ©diatteitbiib,  itt  bem  ber 
fleifcbiidje  unb  geiRiicfje  foodinuttl)  feme  (fBobmutg  f>at,  tneidjed 
nor  ©ott  eitt  ©reucl  iR.  Sic  ittneriidje  D?eue  unb  33uf?taitfc, 
bie  ber  Sup*  itnb  33efebritttgdgeiR  n act)  feincr  2trt  nub  ©cttc^ 
piatt  in  unb  burd)  ©briRi  toirft  in  jcnett  iloifcrtt,  (apt  Sorted 
dttpern  S3unb  in  ber  ffinbertaufe  in  fid)  unb  bcRatigt  it)it  feieritd) 
unb  geift(id)  in  belt  ©ceiett.  Seint  bcr  SSunb  ©otted  unb  bie 
33eri)ei$intg  ju  bent  gan^eit  SlbamdgefdRedR,  roirft  in  fetttem 
gortgang  tmteriid)  getRiid),  unb-gebtau  feitter  ©eeie  oorbet  oi)nc 
btefeibe  intteriid)  511  erntat)neu  (316m.  2 : 14,  15.)  Senit 
9J2oftd  unb  bcr  propbetcit  ©etRcr,  ©brifti  unb  ber  SipoRei  ®eU 
Rer  roirfeit  nod)  tdglieb  ttitter  bem  SibamdgefcbicdR  ttitb  prebigen 
bad  ©oangeliuut  bid  att’d  ©nbe  bcr  Sage  iitneritd),  bie  ibiten 
©eijor  gebeit,  ob  cd  fd)ott  bcr  nernitnftigen  ©tgenbett  nerborgen 
unb  ciu  ©teiu  bed  SluRoped  tR.  2iber  bad  aitbcrf  tut  ©eringften 
ben  fMatt  ©otted  itidR.  Seittt  raeii  oieicr  bcr  fogenamuen 
©briRett  iffiaubci  ben  jSetbeit  drgeriid)  iR  unb  gegett  bad  dupere 
SRaturgefel)  unb  bie  ijciiige  ©thrift  fduft,  fo  argent  Rd)  bieSuben, 
Surfeit  ttub  Setbett  ait  ber  ©brifteit  jbeudbefei. 

Seint  bcr  red)te  23tbeioerRanb  bon  3(udroifung  ber  fteiben 
SSoifer  jcigt  9iid)td  anberd  an,  aid  bie  Siudrottung  ber  SBeln  unb 
©ititbeuiuR  in  jeber  RRcitfcbcufccie,  roeidic  ait  3<*bl  tit  bcr  ©eeie 
uitaudfpredRid)  ftnb.  — Sad  (nib  bie  ijeibenoolfer,.  bie  bie  ©rbe 
aid  ber  fJJienfcijeit  Berber  it  11b  ©eeien  nerberben,  bte  bcr  ©djrift 
©eiR  Jsp  e t b e it  nenut,  ineid)c  ©oft  in  jeber  after  9Q2enfd)eit 
©eelett  totft  audgerottei  baben.  ©oicfje  ijetben  liabeit  int  S5eR§ 
unb  permit  Ren  bad  ?anb  ©anaait  in  alien  ©eeieit  bie  bent  ©etft 
©orted  feiiteit  SKauin  geftatten  urn  fie  jit  reiiitgeit.  ©oidje  9iud« 
rottuitg  ber  (Beit  unb  ©unbeniuR  (ober  jQeiben)  begreift  itt  (Id) 
bie  ^tnbertaufe  mit  ©iemeittifdiioaffer  (?)  ; baitit  bie  grope 
(Suptaufe  mit  Dieuetbrdnen  (Bajfer,  bantt  bie  gaitje  Dieiniguugd* 
rattfe,  aid  bie  geuertaufe  bed  beiitgeit  ©eifted,  roe  bitrd)  ©eniep* 
ting  ©brifti  t)tmmltfd)ed  gietfef)  unb  351utber  (5 i) rift  in  bad  £iin* 
titcireid)  geboreit  iturb. 

Saint  $ur  Siudbreituttg  bcr  gatt$cn  beiitgeit  ©djrift  tin  ter  alien 
(Ooifertt,  brauebt  ©ott  ttidjt  nur  aftein  toabre,  and  ©ott  gebornc 
(5 brtfrcit  jttr  SSeforberung  berfeiben,  fonbern  Ritcifer  feiber,  bitrd? 
oieicr  feitter  ©fiaoett,  bie  nur  3iul)nt,  Sjoffart  unb  eigeued  311s 
tereffe  fucbeit  unb  non  9K e it f d) e it  ©bre  begebrett,  nut 
ebreumertbe  jperren  gebetpeit  jit  feiit,  moburd)  ffe  aber  ©oft  bie 
©bre  raubeit/tutb  neriiereit  babei  tbre  etgene  ©eitgfeit  Sen^ 
nod)  111  it  (feu  foidje  ibrett  Sieit  jS  ncrrtcbtcit  nad)  ©otted  'fMait, 
cbfdjott  fie  bent  bentutbtgen  ©ctjl  ©br'f^  feiuen  jKaittn  geRatfen 
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m tbmt  (Seefett  ttttb  fettter  £e!)re  it  id)  t ttacfyfofgcit.  SUfo  fd)cittel 
bad  Strf)t  itt  bcr  ^tnflerttig,  ttttb  btc  (Sfigenbeitd  SSentuttft  begrctft 
cd  itid)f,  ttttb  bte  ©flatten  ber  33ermtnftd  ©igeubeitdjtitffcntti? 
miifjcit  befjitffltd)  [cut,  tun  bad  ?tcf)t  bed  ©ttaitgefu  itt  atfer  SCelt 
aitdjttbrcitcn,  fotttobl  atb  bte  won  ©ott  erleucfyteten  ©eefett,  ob* 
tttebf  fte  unterfdnebeu  jtttb  tttte  jptntntd  tutb  ©vbe,  Xag  ttttb 
9?ad)t(3ob.  1 : 1—14.) 

3oT)mtn  SSuTjter,  b-  Slclt, 
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MR  SERGEANT’S  ADDRESS. 


The  progressive  dissemination  of  knowledge  is  a marked 
characteristic  of  the  age  we  live  in.  It  distinguishes  especially 
the  country  in  which  our  lot  is  cast.  Without  attempting  to 
institute  a comparison  between  different  periods  of  the  world, 
as  to  the  measure  they  possessed  of  intellectual  wealth,  esti- 
mated by  the  monuments  of  genius  which  continue  to  exist, 
or  by  the  achievements  of  which  nothing  remains  but  the 
tradition,  we  shall  certainly  be  borne  out  by  every  one  accusto- 
med to  reflect,  when  we  say,  that  the  body  of  civilized  men  are 
advanced  in  mental  improvement  beyond  any  former  period, 
whose  history  is  sufficiently  known  to  enable  us  to  compare  it 
with  the  present.  Not  that  the  human  intellect,  or,  to  speak 
with  more  precision,  the  faculties  of  man  have  themselves 
experienced  any  enlargement  or  change.  The  powers  which 
belong  to  the  species  may  be  said,  in  general,  to  continue  the 
same,  however  they  may  be  directed  by  circumstances,  or 
may  differ  in  individuals.  The  finest  inspirations  of  poetry 
are  breathed  from  the  mists  of  an  antiquity  so  remote  as  to  have 
raised  a doubt  whether  the  poet  whose  name  they  bear,  or  the 
events  they  record,  ever  had  an  existence.  Eloquence  had 
attained  its  highest  perfection  before  the  Christian  era.  Phi- 
losophy had  given  an  enduring  name  to  its  successful  votaries. 
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Sculpture  has  left  incontestable  evidence  of  the  unparalleled 
skill  and  taste  which  directed  the  chisel.  And  though  time 
has  consumed  the  works  of  the  painter,  and  hushed  the  voice 
of  the  musician,  we  have  good  reason  for  believing  that  at  a 
very  remote  period  both  had  attained  the  highest  excellence. 

Passing  from  the  master  spirits  of  one  age  to  those  of  an- 
other, or,  as  it  were,  from  summit  to  summit,  we  find  emi- 
nences in  each,  differing  in  elevation,  but  sufficient  in  all, 
except  perhaps  the  period  of  darkness  which  followed  the 
overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  attest  the  existence  of 
high  intellectual  powers.  Even  in  that  profound  night,  when 
man  seemed  to  be  sunk  into  a state  of  mere  animal  existence, 
he  was  only  in  the  sleep  of  ignorance.  He  was  aroused  from 
his  slumber,  and  the  dawn  of  a new  morning  had  scarcely 
passed,  till  awakened  genius  had  already  constructed  monu- 
ments of  surpassing  power  and  beauty,  more  and  more  admired 
as  the  fulness  of  day  has  brought  them  into  stronger  light. 

But  these  were  the  works  of  individuals,  few  in  number, 
appearing  at  intervals,  and  each  of  them  only  an  unit  in  mil- 
lions; that  unit,  however,  pre-eminent,  and  associating  itself 
by  its  eminence  with  the  elevated  of  the  same,  and  of  other 
ages  and  countries,  so  as  to  form  with  them  a fraternity  of 
genius — its  aggregate,  the  delight  and  ornament  of  mankind — 
its  parts,  the  representatives  and  champions  of  their  respective 
generations.  The  millions  were  mere  ciphers  : incapable,  in 
general,  even  of  understanding  or  appreciating  the  productions 
which  exalted  their  age.  The  light  was  there,  but  they  had 
not  eyes  to  see  it.  This  chain  of  lofty  and  brilliant  intellect, 
extending  through  successive  times,  was  thus  coexistent  with 
masses  of  deep  darkness  lying  below  its  illuminated  sphere. 
Of  the  latter  it  might  be  said,  that  they  were  ‘ without  form 
and  void,’  and  of  the  soaring  spirits  who  spread  their  wings 
on  high,  and  seemed  to  dwell  in  other  regions,  it  was  almost 
literally  true,  that,  finding  no  audience  in  their  own  day, 
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they  were  obliged  to  indulge  a prophetic  imagination,  and 
address  themselves  to  the  kindred  minds  which  futurity  was 
to  bring  forth  to  understand  and  appreciate  their  works.  They 
laboured  for  posterity. 

Scholarship  and  poverty  were  synonymous,  and  authorship 
was  the  worst  requited  of  all  employments,  precisely  because 
scholarship  and  authorship  seemed  to  the  generality  of  mankind 
to  be  the  most  useless  of  professions.  Nor  could  it  be  other- 
wise. To  be  able  to  read  was  so  rare  an  accomplishment  as 
to  be  deemed  a mark  of  great  learning.  He  who  possessed  it 
was  therefore  accounted  a clerk,  or  one  in  holy  orders,  and, 
as  such,  entitled  to  exemption  from  secular  jurisdiction  for 
crime.  So  late  as  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  this 
evidence  of  learning  continued  to  be  respected,  and,  though 
the  privilege  was  curtailed,  it  was  not  taken  away.  It  still 
remains  in  our  law  books,  with  a sense,  however,  somewhat 
different  from  that  which  belonged  to  it  at  the  period  just 
mentioned. 

When  ignorance  was  thus  universal,  it  was  no  reproach  to 
be  ignorant.  The  feudal  baron,  whose  occupation  was  war, 
and  whose  pastime  was  the  exercise  of  arms,  was  in  this 
respect  upon  a footing  with  his  humblest  retainer.  The  poor 
scholar  was  equally  an  object  of  contempt  with  both,  and  his 
pursuits  were  to  them  as  mysterious  as  the  astrologer’s  or  the 
alchymist’s. 

Comparing  the  present  times  with  the  past,  what  a change 
has  taken  place!  It  has  been  gradual,  but  with  a continual! v 
accelerated  rapidity,  descending  step  by  step,  till  it  has  more 
or  less  penetrated  all  the  strata  of  society,  with  a constant 
tendency  to  produce  the  opposite  of  the  equality  of  ignorance, 
namely,  equality  of  knowledge.  Both  are  levellers,  but  ope- 
rating in  very  different  ways.  The  one  debases  the  highest, 
the  other  exalts  the  lowest.  By  the  one  the  body  of  mankind 
is  depressed,  by  the  other  it  is  elevated,  exactly  in  the  pro- 
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portion  in  which  they  respectively  operate,  to  give  the  ascen- 
dancy to  our  sensual  or  to  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature. 

It  is  not  the  present  purpose  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
which  have  produced  this  diffusion  of  knowledge.  That 
which  chiefly  deserves  our  attention  is  the  fact  itself,  its  pro- 
bable consequences,  and  the  means  to  be  employed  for  giving 
to  its  influence  the  best  direction.  If  it  be  true  that  ‘ the 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,’  we  cannot  better  employ 
a portion  of  our  time  than  in  examining  occasionally  the  modi- 
fications which  his  character  has  experienced,  or  is  likely 
to  undergo,  nor  better  fulfil  the  duties  of  social  morality,  than 
by  contributing,  as  far  as  may  be  in  our  power,  to  make  them 
subservient  to  human  happiness. 

The  fact  then  is,  that  the  mass  of  mankind,  in  civilized 
countries,  is  more  informed  than  at  any  period  since  the  revi- 
val of  letters.  This  remark  is  especially  applicable  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  may  be  applied,  with  at  least 
as  much  propriety,  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  as  to  any 
portion  of  the  union. 

Of  the  truth  of  the  general  assertion  no  one  who  looks 
around  him  can  entertain  a doubt.  Advert  for  a moment  to  a 
single  proof.  The  ability  to  read,  as  has  been  intimated,  was 
once  a mark  of  uncommon  learning;  the  want  of  it  is  now  a 
mark  of  extraordinary  ignorance. 

This  may,  at  first  view,  appear  to  be  a minute  circumstance; 
but  the  contrast  is  immense  between  ages  characterised  by  the 
possession  or  the  want  of  even  so  simple  an  attainment.  When 
every  child  is  taught  to  read,  when  every  apprentice  to  a me- 
chanic art  has  a claim  upon  his  master  by  his  indentures  to  be 
instructed  in  this  humble  element,  and  even  considerably  more ; 
when,  as  may  almost  be  said,  every  man,  woman  and  child  is 
accustomed  in  some  degree  to  the  use  of  books,  has  the  capa- 
city to  consult  them  and  to  derive  knowledge  from  them  : 
when  books  are  actually  published  for  persons  of  all  ages  and 
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all  conditions,  and  of  every  variety  of  taste  and  inclination  : it 
requires  no  depth  of  reflection  to  perceive,  that  an  intellectual 
condition  must  exist,  very  different  from  that  of  a period  when 
none  but  clerks  could  read,  and  when,  to  the  very  body  of 
mankind,  all  books  were  but  sealed  books.  The  transition 
from  one  condition  to  the  other,  as  already  stated,  has  not  been 
immediate  or  instantaneous.  It  has  been  gradual — at  first, 
with  slow  and  limited  steps,  reaching  only  the  more  favoured 
portions  of  society,  with  the  exception  now  and  then  of  an 
adventurous  individual,  who,  starting  from  an  inferior  level, 

1 shook  off  the  incumbrances  of  fortune,’ and  struggled  into 
learned  fame  in  defiance  of  every  obstacle. 

At  an  early  stage  of  its  progress,  knowledge  had  the  inevi- 
table effect  of  increasing  the  inequalities  of  men.  To  rank  and 
station  and  wealth,  it  added  its  own  peculiar  advantages,  and 
thus  increased  their  power  by  the  vast  superiority  it  possesses 
over  ignorance.  Yet  even  this  was  a point  gained,  inasmuch  as 
intellectual  improvement  was  partially  introduced  into  the 
body  of  society.  No  longer  confined  to  a class  as  a pecu- 
liar possession,  it  became  at  first  an  ornament  and  then  an 
indispensable  requirement  of  men  whose  chief  pursuits  in  life 
were  foreign  to  learned  labour.  A larger  amount  of  mind  was 
thus  engaged,  and  that  mind,  though  elevated,  was  a part  of 
the  social  mass. 

As  ‘ one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory,’  so  is  there  a 
difference  also  among  men,  by  nature,  in  their  powers  of  body 
and  of  mind.  But  the  glory  of  the  stars  can  neither  be  in- 
creased nor  diminished.  It  may  be  obscured,  to  our  sight,  by 
clouds,  or  hidden  from  us  by  our  own  defective  vision  ; there, 
however,  it  remains,  such  as  it  was  created  by  the  Almighty 
Author  of  the  universe,  when  by  his  word  he  lighted  up  the 
firmament ; and  there  it  will  remain,  till  He  in  his  infinite  wis- 
dom shall  extinguish  or  change  it.  Man  is  subject  to  a different 
law.  He  is  susceptible  of  an  infinite  variety  of  modifications, 
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some  of  them,  it  is  true,  not  depending  upon  himself,  and  over 
which,  therefore,  he  has  no  control  ; but  the  greater  part,  and 
to  him  by  far  the  most  important,  wrought  out  by  that  capacity 
for  self-improvement,  which  is  a distinguishing  privilege  of 
his  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  the  source  of  his  highest  duties 
and  his  highest  hopes.  Without  this  power,  he  would  scarcely 
be  an  accountable  being;  possessing  it,  he  is  under  a grave  re- 
sponsibility for  its  employment.  While  he  enjoys  with  thank- 
fulness the  benefits  which  the  labours  of  preceding  ages  have 
accumulated,  he  is  bound  by  the  strongest  moral  obligation  to 
contribute  what  he  can  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and,  looking  also  to  the  future,  to  strengthen  the 
foundations  of  improvement  for  generations  to  come.  ‘ Shall 
generations  press  on  generations  without  progress  made?’ 

It  were  worse  than  vain  to  murmur  at  the  natural  inequality 
of  men.  Providence  has  ordained,  and  permits  it,  for  wise  and 
beneficent  purposes,  and,  under  his  guidance,  it  is  consistent 
with  the  harmony  and  well-being  of  the  world. 

Nor  is  this  inequality  limited  to  the  mere  difference  of  natu- 
ral endowments.  The  use  which  a man  makes  of  his  faculties; 
the  improvement  by  honest  diligence  of  the  opportunities  that 
occur  to  him;  good  conduct  in  life;  whatever,  in  short,  gives 
him  a just  title  to  confidence,  respect  and  consideration  among 
his  fellow  men,  is  the  fair  ground  of  a claim  to  superiority, 
which  cannot  be  denied  or  questioned  without  endangering  all 
moral  distinction.  It  is  his  right  to  stand  according  to  his 
merits,  and  the  certainty  of  enjoying  that  right  is  among  the 
strongest  incentives  to  a virtuous  life.  We  might  pursue  this 
thought  much  further,  and  show  how  it  applies  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  property,  and  of  all  other  advantages  which  a man 
fairly  acquires.  They  certainly  do  create  differences  among 
men.  But  neither  a better  estate  nor  a better  name,  if  fairly 
obtained,  is  a wrong  to  any  one.  They  are  prizes  equally 
open  to  all:  and  this  is  real  equality.  The  inequality,  which 
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is  at  once  unjust  and  injurious,  is  not  that  which  leaves  to  every 
man  the  opportunity  to  rise.  It  is  the  very  opposite.  It  is 
that  which  depresses  or  keeps  down,  fixing  the  relative  condi- 
tion of  men  by  the  depths  at  which  portions  of  them  are  con- 
demned to  remain.  The  institution  of  castes,  for  example,  is  of 
this  description,  obliging  children  to  follow  the  occupation  of 
their  parents,  without  a hope  of  ever  rising  above  it.  Classes  or 
orders  in  society,  separated  by  strong  and  almost  impassable  bar- 
riers, as  was  the  case  in  France  before  the  revolution,  are  of  a 
similar  nature.  When  modified,  as  they  are  in  Great  Britain,  by 
institutions  and  usages  which  allow  an  occasional  elevation  from 
the  lowTer  to  the  higher  ranks,  their  tendency  is  mitigated  in 
degree,  but  it  is  the  same  in  kind.  In  England,  it  must  be 
admitted,  there  are  some  considerable  exceptions  to  this  artifi- 
cial arrangement  of  society.  There  are  avenues  open,  through 
which  talent  appears  to  be  allowed  to  advance  freely  to  the 
highest  stations.  The  profession  of  the  law  is  an  instance  so 
signal,  that  some  one  has  remarked  of  it,  with  considerable 
truth,  that  the  road  to  eminence  lies  through  poverty. 

Another  great  source  of  inequality— the  one  to  which  our 
attention  is  now  chiefly  to  be  directed— is  the  difference  of  in- 
tellectual light.  Knowledge  is  power.  The  history  of  the 
world  abounds  in  illustrations  of  this  important  truth.  We 
need  not  seek  them  in  a remote  antiquity,  we  may  find  them 
in  every  period  of  the  world,  and  in  our  own  day.  By  what 
title  did  Europe  claim  to  possess  herself  of  this  great  continent, 
and  to  wrest  it  from  the  occupation  of  its  inhabitants  ? By  the 
right  of  superior  civilization  and  knowledge.  By  what  means 
did  she  enforce  her  claim  when  it  was  disputed  ? Cortez,  with 
a handful  of  armed  men,  perhaps  not  exceeding  one  thousand, 
invaded  and  conquered  a country  containing  millions  of  war- 
like people,  and  reduced  them  all  to  a state  of  slavery.  Pizarro 
in  another  part  of  the  same  hemisphere,  achieved  a triumph  no 
less  gigantic,  thorough  and  permanent,  with  means  not  more 
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formidable.  That  which  they  assumed  as  their  title  was  also 
the  irresistible  weapon  they  employed  to  enforce  it — superior 
knowledge,  an  intellectual  ascendancy  which  rendered  unavail- 
ing the  vast  amount  of  uninformed  force  employed  against 
them.  How  is  it  that  a little  island  in  the  Atlantic  has  been 
able  to  subdue  and  hold  in  subjection  an  empire  in  the  East, 
whose  territory  and  population  render  her  metropolitan  do- 
minion contemptible  in  the  comparison?  The  answer  is  the 
same — by  superior  knowledge.  Why  is  it  that  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  Africa  have  been  so  long  preyed  upon  by  the  nations 
styling  themselves  civilized,  and  her  children  carried  away  in 
chains  to  a galling  and  interminable  slavery,  darkening  fair 
portions  of  the  globe,  less  by  their  sable  complexion  than  by 
the  deep  hue  of  the  sin  of  which  they  were  the  victims  and  the 
monuments?  Because  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  were  sunk  in 
ignorance,  and  therefore  an  easy  prey  to  the  cupidity  of  those 
who  had  superior  knowledge. 

If,  from  the  community  of  nations,  we  descend  into  the 
societies  of  men,  we  shall  find  the  same  law  controlling  and 
governing  the  relative  condition  of  individuals.  We  are  struck 
at  once  with  the  remark,  that  numbers  do  not  constitute 
strength,  whatever  physical  power  they  may  seem  to  confer. 
The  Athenians  had  ten  slaves  for  one  freeman,  so  that,  speak- 
ing generally,  each  free  citizen  was  the  master  of  the  wills 
and  fortunes  of  ten  men,  who  were  made  entirely  subservient 
to  his  gratification.  Yet  each  of  these  ten  had  bodily  force 
equal  to  his  own,  perhaps  superior.  How  then  did  he  accom- 
plish and  maintain  their  subjection  ? The  Athenian,  that  is, 
the  free  citizen,  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Greeks, 
in  their  own  estimation,  the  only  civilized  people  upon  earth. 
They  held  the  rest  of  the  world  to  be  barbarians  ; and  the 
Romans  held  all  to  be  barbarians  but  the  Greeks  and  them- 
selves, acknowledging  (as  the  fact  undoubtedly  was)  that  the 
Greeks  were  far  advanced  in  civilization  and  refinement.  The 
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slaves  were  but  animals,  employed  and  estimated  like  cattle, 
performing  laborious  and  servile  offices,  and  occasionally  bru- 
talized by  their  masters’  connivance,  for  the  purpose  of  exhi- 
biting to  their  youth  the  deformity  of  the  animal  vice  of  in- 
temperance. 

The  Spaniards,  when  they  conquered  the  Southern  portion 
of  this  continent,  found  the  natives  their  inferiors  ; they  made 
them  more  so.  They  reduced  them  to  slavery,  and  destroyed 
the  arts  (not  inconsiderable)  of  which  they  were  masters  at 
the  time  of  the  invasion.  For  three  centuries,  they  were 
merely  slaves,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  nothing  remained 
to  attest  their  former  partial  civilization,  but  a few  specimens 
preserved  by  the  curiosity  of  their  conquerors ; sufficient, 
however,  to  give  rise  to  a question,  whether,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, they  would  not  have  been  advanced  to  a higher  point 
at  the  period  just  mentioned,  than  those  who  by  superior  art 
were  able  to  deprive  them  at  once  of  their  country  and  their 
freedom.  The  revolutions  which  have  given  independence  to 
the  former  Spanish  colonies,  have  made  the  natives  politically 
free.  Their  civil  condition,  however,  is  not  yet  materially 
improved — they  are  still  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  for  the  descendants  of  Europeans,  because  they  are  sunk 
in  ignorance. 

Nor  is  it  inapplicable  to  the  present  purpose  to  remark,  that 
Spain  long  preserved  a dominion,  the  most  absolute  the  world 
has  ever  witnessed,  over  these  vast  and  fertile  regions,  by  the 
coarse  but  effective  expedient  of  shutting  out  from  them,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  light  of  knowledge.  It  would  occupy  too  much 
time  to  enter  into  details.  The  general  facts  are  well  known, 
and  amply  sufficient.  The  inhabitants  were  debarred  from 
intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Foreign  commerce  was 
prohibited.  Strangers  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  colo- 
nies. Even  intercommunication  among  the  colonies  themselves 

was  effectually  cut  oil  by  the  terms  imposed  upon  it.  All  offi- 
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ces,  too,  were  given  to  Europeans  by  birth,  for  the  most  part 
sent  out  to  occupy  them,  and  bringing  from  Europe  an  arro- 
gant contempt  for  all  who,  though  having  Spanish  blood  in 
their  veins,  had  not  had  the  happiness  of  being  born  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  And  to  prevent  the  Creoles,  that 
is,  all  of  Spanish  descent  born  in  America,  from  looking  to 
office  or  employment,  care  was  taken  to  prevent  them  from 
receiving  education,  or  so  to  regulate  it,  that  it  should  cause 
no  dangerous  aspirations  for  honour  or  trust.  Thus,  the  Cre- 
oles were  placed  in  a sort  of  middle  state  between  the  Euro- 
peans and  the  Indians,  the  slaves  of  the  one,  and  the  masters 
of  the  other.  How  long  this  system  might  have  continued, 
but  for  the  occurrence  of  events  in  the  other  hemisphere, 
which  to  us  appear  accidental,  no  one  can  say.  A British 
minister  exclaimed  in  a moment  of  exultation,  that  he  had 
spoken  a new  world  into  existence.  It  is  not  to  be  denied, 
that  the  man  who  wielded  the  force  of  the  British  empire, 
had  the  direction  of  an  engine  of  immense  power,  equal, 
perhaps,  in  point  of  effect  to  all  that  his  excited  fancy  told 
him  he  had  accomplished.  But  he  did  not  accomplish  it. 
The  instrument  in  this  great  work — unconscious  himself,  and 
blind  to  the  results  of  his  warlike  rage— was  the  giant  warrior 
who  was  afterwards  chained  to  the  rock  of  St  Helena. 
The  first  light  that  fell  upon  the  Spanish  colonies  was 
from  the  flame  of  war  lighted  up  in  the  Peninsula  by  Na- 
poleon. The  first  perception  they  had  of  their  rights  was 
from  the  invitation  to  participate  in  the  councils  of  Spain  in 
the  hour  of  her  distress  and  peril.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  the  movement.  It  has  never  gone  back.  It  never  will. 
And  no  human  being  can  justly  claim  to  be  its  author,  or  to 
have  ‘ called  a new  world  into  existence,’  unless  he  can  show 
that,  with  a prescience  far  transcending  human  power,  he  had 
prepared  the  train  of  seemingly  immaterial  circumstances 
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which  gradually  opened  the  way  to  independence.  But  we 
must  not  dwell  too  long  upon  the  inviting  topic. 

Let  us  advert  to  one  other  illustration  of  the  truth  we  have 
been  considering — an  illustration  striking  enough  in  itself,  and 
worthy,  besides,  of  some  attention,  as  the  parent  of  unjust 
errors  which  still  exist.  In  the  dark  ages,  and  for  a considerable 
period  after  the  revival  of  letters,  the  knowledge  there  was  in 
the  world  was  possessed  chiefly  by  ecclesiastics.  As  a con- 
sequence, ecclesiastics  were  possessed  of  power.  They  had 
undue  power  over  the  minds  of  men,  because  the  minds  of 
men  were  sunk  in  ignorance  and  darkness,  and  therefore  were 
prone  to  superstition  and  a blind  confidence.  They  had  power 
in  the  affairs  of  men,  because  they  had  capacity  to  transact 
them.  We  are  amazed,  when  we  look  back,  to  find  how  large 
a portion,  and  how  great  a variety  of  trusts,  offices,  dignities 
and  employments,  were  in  the  hands  of  men  devoted  to  a re- 
ligious profession,  some  of  them,  to  our  view,  incompatible  with 
that  profession,  and  all  of  them  tending  to  interfere  with  the  per- 
formance of  their  more  appropriate  duties.  We  are  apt  to  ascribe 
this  slate  of  things  to  a grasping,  worldly  ambition,  and  stig- 
matise it  by  the  opprobrious  appellation  of  priestcraft  ; as  if  it 
had  been  the  character  and  purpose  of  a profession  to  achieve 
a conquest  over  the  minds  of  men  and  hold  them  in  a state  of 
servile  subjection.  But  this  is  to  impute  to  human  design 
what  was  in  reality  the  offspring  of  circumstances,  and  to  as- 
cribe to  the  body,  what  was  the  natural  and  instinctive  work- 
ing of  individual  feeling  upon  the  advantages  given  by  acci- 
dent. As  knowledge  became  extended,  this  power  declined. 
Employments  alien  to  the  proper  duties  of  the  clergy,  passed 
from  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics  as  other  classes  became  qualified 
to  fill  them,  with  no  greater  resistance  to  the  transfer  than 
long  established  habits  may  always  be  expected  to  interpose. 
To  some  extent,  this  change  has  taken  place  throughout  the 
whole  of  Christendom.  If  there  be  parts  of  the  world  where 
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it  is  not  yet  complete — as  it  is  certain  there  are — the  fact  is 
decisive  to  prove,  that  the  causes  which  originally  conferred 
this  power,  have  not  entirely  ceased  to  exist,  or  that  some 
other  cause,  such  as  the  alliance  of  church  and  state,  has  con- 
ferred a new  and  altogether  different  power.  But  in  our  coun- 
try, where  there  is  no  religion  of  the  state,  where  there  is  no 
predominant  religion,  where  all  sects  are  equal,  and  the  rela- 
tion between  the  pastor  and  his  flock  is  on  both  sides  voluntary, 
it  seems  to  be  as  absurd  to  talk  of  priestcraft,  as  it  would  be  to 
talk  of  witchcraft.  None  but  the  most  ignorant  can  really  be- 
lieve in  either. 

As  certainly  as  it  is  true  that  knowledge  is  power,  and  has 
the  effect  of  producing  or  increasing  inequality  among  men, 
where  its  advantages  are  confined  to  a few,  is  it  also  true,  that 
its  diffusion  has  a continual  and  irresistible  tendency  to  make 
them  equal,  and  to  abate  and  finally  to  destroy  all  such  distinc- 
tions in  their  civil  and  political  condition,  as  have  the  effect  of 
giving  unjust  advantages  to  one  portion,  at  the  expense  of 
another.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  state  of  slavery — absolute 
slavery,  I mean — we  see  at  once  the  extremes.  And  melan- 
choly as  it  may  be  to  reflect  upon,  these  extremes  must  be 
maintained,  at  whatever  cost,  or  slavery  itself  must  be  aban- 
doned. Unhappily  the  case,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  discern, 
admits  of  no  compromise  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  No 
man  voluntarily  submits  himself,  body  and  soul,  to  the  do- 
minion of  another,  or  voluntarily  continues  in  that  state  of 
subjection.  If  he  can  be  free,  he  will  be  free.  The  struggle 
between  the  master  and  the  slave  turns  upon  this  single 
point.  Whatever  is  achieved  must  be  achieved  by  force. 
Hence  the  peculiar  and  awful  horrors  of  a servile  war.  And 
hence,  too,  the  terrors  which  continually  pervade  a com- 
munity, exposed  at  every  moment  to  the  instantaneous  explo- 
sion of  the  determination  to  be  free.  To  prevent,  or  to  retard, 
such  a catastrophe — for  it  is  not  given  to  man  to  know  how  long 
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it  can  be  averted — the  very  instinct  of  the  master  instructs  him, 
that  his  conquest  is  over  ignorance,  and  over  ignorance  only  can 
it  be  maintained.  The  light  is,  therefore,  rigorously  excluded, 
and  the  slave  reduced  as  far  as  possible  to  the  state  of  a mere  ani- 
mal, so  that  his  animal  powers  may  be  kept  obedient  to  the  will 
and  convenience  of  another.  Laws  and  habits  may,  in  some  mea- 
sure, influence  his  treatment ; they  may  require  that  he  shall  be 
fed,  that  he  shall  not  be  causelessly  or  cruelly  punished  ; but 
his  amelioration,  his  improvement  in  mind  or  spirit,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  make  a man  of  him,  is  as  much  out  of  the  ques- 
tion as  it  would  be  to  furnish  him  with  arms.  If  he  obtain 
them,  it  must  be  clandestinely;  and  that  he  has  obtained  them 
will  first  be  known  by  their  appalling  use. 

Political  slavery  may  exist  with  such  intensity  as  to  produce 
many  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  civil  condition.  Whenever  it 
does  so  exist,  it  is  universally  founded  in  ignorance.  But  in 
the  deepest  political  abasement,  there  is  still  a remnant  of 
freedom.  The  worth  and  dignity  of  man,  though  sensibly 
depressed,  are  not  entirely  destroyed.  The  acquisition  of 
light  may  be  greatly  obstructed  ; it  cannot  be  wholly  denied  or 
debarred.  Of  such,  the  saying  is  true  : 4 the  day  that  makes 
a man  a slave  robs  him  of  half  his  worth.’  But  if  applied  to 
the  civil  condition,  it  is  only  half  the  truth.  The  day  that 
reduces  a man  to  that  state  of  subjection,  robs  him  of  all  his 
worth.  This  remnant  of  freedom,  under  bad  political  institu- 
tions, at  times  seeming  to  be  very  inconsiderable,  is  never- 
theless sufficient  to  work  out  its  own  restoration,  and  finally  to 
free  itself  from  oppression.  The  means  it  employs  are  often 
very  rough.  The  process  of  revolution  is  always  a painful  and 
calamitous  one  ; but  not  always  in  the  same  degree.  The 
measure  of  violence  which  belongs  to  it  is,  generally,  perhaps 
invariably,  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  wrong  to  be  re- 
dressed. Not  that  it  is  retribution,  graduated  by  a moral  scale 
as  the  punishment  of  crime.  If  this  were  the  law  of  revolu- 
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tion,  its  afflictions  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  guilty,  when  in 
fact  they  often  fall  upon  the  innocent.  The  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  the  nature  of  the  thing.  The  breaking  up  of  the 
social  elements  requires,  that  they  should  be  impelled  by  a 
force  sufficient  to  overcome  the  power  which  has  held  them  in 
unnatural  repose.  If,  therefore,  society  is  to  be  broken  up 
from  its  foundations,  in  order  by  one  sweeping  destruction  of 
all  that  is  (whatever  is,  being  part  and  parcel  of  the  oppress- 
ion, or  in  some  way  connected  with  it),  so  as  to  clear  the 
ground  for  a new  social  establishment,  purified  from  the  taint 
and  deformity  of  the  old  one;  it  is  manifest  that  violent  agents 
must  be  employed,  and  that,  once  brought  into  action,  their 
fearful  energy  cannot  be  restrained  to  the  precise  limits  of 
what  is  indispensable,  even  if  those  limits  could  be  exactly 
ascertained.  It  is  like  the  storming  of  a fortified  place  in  war. 
The  stimulus  required  to  carry  the  works  in  the  face  of  immi- 
nent danger,  and  the  momentum  gained  in  a successful  assault, 
continue  to  operate  after  the  breach  has  been  entered,  and 
exhaust  themselves  at  last  only  in  brutal  indulgence  within 
the  walls.  Both  demand  a sort  of  frenzied  courage,  and  the 
frenzy  cannot  be  instantly  checked  when  it  is  no  longer  salu- 
tary or  desirable.  Such  was  the  great  convulsion  of  the 
French  revolution— -that  stupendous  effort  of  man  to  relieve 
himself  from  the  accumulated  load  of  ages  of  submission  to 
abuse.  It  would  scarcely  have  been  equal  to  its  immediate 
purpose,  if  it  had  not  been  sufficient  to  shake  the  world.  The 
three  days  revolution,  on  the  contrary,  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  get  rid  of  a king  and  his  ministry,  and  vindicate  the  violated 
charter.  It  was  easily  effected,  though  not  without  the  effu- 
sion of  blood  ; it  was  soon  over,  and  all  was  quiet  again.  Yet 
these  were  the  same  people  among  whom  so  many  monsters 
had  before  appeared,  and  mankind  were  astonished,  and  some 
of  them  disappointed  too,  that  they  had  passed  through  a 
second  revolution  without  some  such  horrid  atrocities  as  had 
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disfigured  the  first.  The  difference  was  in  the  character  of 
events,  and  not  in  the  character  of  the  people.  Both  are  pow- 
erful illustrations  of  the  modifying  influence  of  circumstances 
upon  our  nature. 

The  aim  of  the  philanthropist  and  the  patriot  should 
be,  as  far  as  human  power  will  go,  to  guard  against  the 
occurrence  of  the  necessity  which  sooner  or  later  will  in- 
evitably drive  men  to  the  ultimate  resort  of  the  oppressed. 
It  is  preceded  by  ages  of  suffering.  It  is  accompanied  by 
grievous  distress.  Both  are  calamitous  and  disastrous.  The 
disease  is  painful.  The  remedy  violent,  and  sometimes 
excruciating.  The  duty  of  an  American  patriot  is,  in  this 
respect,  especially  clear.  Providence  has  vouchsafed  to  us 
privileges  which  no  nation  ever  enjoyed  before.  This  is  said 
in  no  spirit  of  vain  boasting;  still  less  is  it  intended  to  teach  a 
lesson  of  supineness  and  sloth,  as  if  we  might  rest  at  the  point 
where  we  actually  find  ourselves,  and  there  take  our  ease. 
Quite  otherwise : The  privileges  we  enjoy,  the  advantages  we 
possess,  the  inheritance  derived  to  us  from  the  toils  and  suffer- 
ings of  our  predecessors,  are  but  so  many  claims  upon  us  to 
increase  and  improve  them  for  our  descendants.  The  debt 
we  owe  to  our  ancestors  is  to  be  paid  to  posterity,  as  the 
bounty  of  heaven  is  to  be  acknowledged  by  kindness  to  our 
fellow  creatures.  This  is  the  great  circle  of  beneficence,  by 
means  of  which  the  life  of  man,  short  as  it  is,  becomes  con- 
nected with  the  past  and  the  future;  and  man,  inconsiderable 
as  the  individual  may  appear  to  be,  is  associated  with  universal 
intelligence  by  its  most  beautiful  attribute.  The  best  age, 
therefore,  is  that  which  makes  the  largest  provision  for  the 
welfare  of  its  successors,  and  the  best  man  of  the  age  is  he  who 
contributes  the  greatest  portion  of  it.  Nor,  in  so  doing,  do 
we  neglect  our  own  happiness.  The  very  reverse  is  the 
truth — an  invariable  truth,  which  is  one  of  the  great  evidences 
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of  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  that  our  duty  and  our 
true  happiness  are  inseparably  connected. 

There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  any  age  will  ever  be  left  without 
the  opportunity  of  exerting  its  capacity  to  do  good.  As  surely  as 
we  live,  will  there  be  constant  occasions  for  the  employment  of 
our  better  affections.  The  most  frequent  complaint,  indeed,  is, 
that  they  occur  too  often.  Those  generous  and  ardent  spirits, 
who,  obeying  the  impulse  of  their  own  kindly  feelings,  seek 
to  enlist  us  in  schemes  of  benevolence,  especially  if  the  object 
is  not  immediately  before  our  eyes,  are  sometimes  rebuked  as 
quixotic,  and  seldom  escape  the  imputation  of  unreasonable 
importunity.  They  disturb  our  repose ; they  drag  us,  as  it 
were,  out  of  ourselves  ; they  demand  a pause  in  our  engross- 
ing selfishness ; they  require  of  us  a sacrifice  of  time  or  money 
for  which  we  are  to  look  for  no  return  ; they  ask  that  a mo- 
ment of  our  thoughts,  or  a mite  from  our  substance,  may  be 
appropriated  for  some  charitable  or  some  public  purpose.  Yet 
these  are,  among  men,  the  spirits  of  good — the  inventors  and 
authors,  not  of  steam  engines,  or  cotton  gins,  or  labour-saving 
machinery,  all  of  great  value — not  of  expedients  for  accumu- 
lating wealth,  or  indulging  luxury ; not  of  temptations  to  vice, 
which  end  in  misery;  but  of  far  more  noble  contrivances — of 
schemes  of  charity — of  institutions  of  science  and  humanity — 
of  establishments  which  concentrate  and  attest  our  moral  and 
intellectual  exertions  upon  matters  which  concern  our  race, 
and  advance  us  in  the  scale  of  existence,  as  well  as  in  our  own 
esteem — which  make  our  hearts  better,  and  our  minds  wiser, 
by  opening  them  to  kind  emotions  and  humane  reflections,  and 
which  fix  in  us  habits  of  good  will  to  man.  They  may  be 
without  honour  in  their  day  ; the  fruits  of  their  labours  may 
not  be  registered  in  a patent  office,  nor  secured  by  an  exclusive 
right.  They  may  not  be  cheered  by  the  applause  of  their 
cotemporaries.  But  will  they  be  without  their  reward  ? No, 
they  will  not.  They  do  not  work  for  themselves  : They  pre- 
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pare  a harvest  for  others.  What  they  plant,  with  the  blessing 
of  God,  will  grow  and  flourish,  and  those  even  who,  in  the 
beginning,  may  not  appreciate  their  views,  will  finally  take 
refuge  under  the  work  of  their  hands  from  the  reproach  of 
unmanly  and  unchristian  neglect. 

What  is  Philadelphia?  A.  city  laid  out  by  William  Penn 
with  a forecast  never  surpassed — a city  with  convenient  streets, 
with  good  houses,  with  an  abundant  market,  with  every  thing 
in  short  that  can  minister  to  comfort — with  a police  to  watch 
over  our  safety,  with  terrors  to  alarm  from  crime,  with  pun- 
ishment to  follow  its  commission — -with  encouragement  to  in- 
dustry, and  industry  abounding,  and  its  earnings  amply  guard- 
ed— a city,  if  you  please,  of  peace  and  order.  This  is  much: 
But  is  it  all  ? If  it  were,  colder  than  a polar  winter  would  be 
its  moral  atmosphere — more  cheerless  than  a polar  night. 
Man’s  better  nature  would  be  shrunk  and  shrivelled  like  the 
stature  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  regions  of  frost,  who 
dwell  in  houses  of  snow,  with  the  light  of  a solitary  lamp, 
and  subsist  upon  the  remnants  of  the  precarious  provision  ex- 
torted in  the  brief  moment  of  sunshine  from  the  great  deep. 
What  a painful  sense  of  humiliation  we  should  experience,  if 
to  an  inquiring  stranger  we  could  give  no  better  answer  than 
this?  What  an  honest  pride  is  felt,  what  a swelling  of  the 
heart,  what  an  exulting  consciousness  of  duty  performed,  when, 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  we  can  exhibit  to  him  in  succession 
the  shining  monuments  of  pious  feeling,  of  enlightened  public 
spirit,  and  liberal  charity,  which,  like  the  stars  in  the  heavens, 
shed  their  rays  upon  our  city!  Would  that  it  were  all  one 
glorious  blaze  of  light,  and  that  Philadelphia  were,  in  this 
respect,  above  all  the  cities  of  the  world  ! 

This  gratification  is  an  honest  and  a pure  one.  It  is  one  of 
which  all  partake.  It  is  steady,  too,  and  enduring.  The 
ennobling  influence  of  good  deeds  abides,  and  reaches  from 
generation  to  generation,  improving  and  invigorating  the  moral 
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condition  of  man,  and  thus  extending  i#  blessings  to  the  de- 
scendants of  those  with  whom  they  originate.  It  may  be  true 
‘ that  the  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them.’  We  know  that 
the  good  is  not  always  ‘interred  with  their  bones:’  And  if  it 
were,  still  there  is  an  unmixed  and  salutary  delight  in  doing 
good,  which  is  itself  a great  reward.  There  is  a delight  in 
witnessing  it,  even  in  hearing  of  it.  A generous  sentiment  is 
sure  to  meet  an  approving  response.  A narrative  of  poverty 
relieved,  of  worth  encouraged,  of  weakness  sheltered,  of  help- 
lessness protected,  of  wrongs  redressed,  of  life  rescued,  and 
the  like,  though  but  the  figment  of  the  imagination,  never 
fails  to  strike  a chord  within  us,  which,  by  a noble  instinct  of 
our  nature,  is  instantly  obedient  to  the  impulse,  and  whose 
vibrations  are  the  very  melody  of  the  soul. 

But  it  is  time  to  endeavour  to  draw  your  attention,  more 
particularly  to  the  establishment  which  is  the  occasion  of  this 
meeting,  and  in  whose  behalf  it  is  desirable  to  engage  your 
good  wishes,  and  may  I not  be  allowed  to  add,  to  engage  also 
your  good  offices.  It  is  simple  in  its  design,  and  humble  in 
its  pretensions  : But  it  may  claim,  nevertheless,  to  belong  to 
the  times,  and  to  deserve  particularly  the  support  of  a city  like 
this.  Upon  these  grounds  it  rests  its  title  to  your  favourable 
attention  and  patronage. 

The  characteristic  of  the  age,  as  has  been  already  intimated, 
is  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Phrases  may  be  hackneyed 
till  they  become  ridiculous.  So  it  has  fared  with  the  ‘ march 
of  mind,’  once  a favourite  mode  of  expressing  the  advance  of 
knowledge.  But  the  laugh  has  been  turned  against  it,  and,  as 
a phrase,  its  fate  is  perhaps  settled,  along  with  the  dreams  of 
perfectibility  which  for  a while  furnished  matter  for  specula- 
tion. Yet  no  one  can  look  around  him,  even  with  the  most 
careless  eye,  without  perceiving  at  once,  that  the  amount  of 
mind  in  action,  far,  very  far,  exceeds  that  of  any  former  pe- 
riod— that  knowledge  is  diffused  through  the  body  of  society 
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to  an  extent  hitherto  unexampled,  and  that  this  diffusion  is 
increasing  with  a rapidity  continually  accelerated.  Where,  or 
how  the  first  impulse  was  given,  it  is  not  to  the  present  pur- 
pose to  inquire.  Nor  will  the  limits  assigned  to  this  discourse 
allow  us  to  examine  into  the  causes  which,  from  time  to  time, 
have  furnished  an  additional  momentum.  It  often  happens, 
indeed,  that  we  set  down  for  causes,  what  in  their  origin  are 
more  properly  effects,  though  they  may  happen  afterwards  to 
act  as  powerful  causes.  From  the  first  suggestion  that  steam 
might  be  used  as  a moving  power,  to  the  invention  of  steam- 
boats by  Robert  Fulton — for  he  is  undoubtedly  the  inventor 
who  first  gives  to  mankind  the  thing  invented  in  a state  for 
use — was  a period  of  nearly  a century  and  a half.  In  the 
mean  time,  experiments  had  been  made.  Some  thirty  years 
and  upwards  before,  Fitch  had  actually  constructed  a boat,  and 
propelled  it  by  steam  from  Philadelphia  to  Bordentown,  and 
from  Bordentown  to  Philadelphia;  yet  Fitch’s  boat  was  aban- 
doned, and  his  papers  deposited  in  the  Philadelphia  Library  to 
await  the  termination  of  a life  of  poverty.  The  persevering 
genius  and  skill  of  Fulton,  no  one  can  doubt,  have  conferred  a 
vast  benefit  upon  the  world,  and  a signal  honour  upon  his 
country — a triumph  such  as  genius  like  Fulton’s  can  alone 
achieve.  But  that  which  especially  signalizes  this  achieve- 
ment for  us  is,  that  it  has  given  to  the  mighty  rivers  of  this 
continent  a value  infinitely  transcending  any  estimate  that  could 
otherwise  have  been  formed  of  them.  May  it  not  be  that 
these  mighty  rivers,  and  the  development  of  the  riches 
they  were  fitted  to  convey,  determined  both  the  time  and  the 
place  of  the  real  invention  of  the  steam  boat?  This  is  no 
disparagement  of  the  merit  of  Fulton  ; on  the  contrary,  it 
strengthens  his  claims,  if  it  do  not  entirely  settle  the  ques- 
tion between  him,  and  all  his  competitors,  here  and  abroad. 
They  had  not  the  vision  which  quickened  his  faculties,  and 
animated  his  labours.  They  dreamt  not  of  turning  back  the 
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current  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri — they  saw  not  that 
the  navigation  of  the  Hudson  would  be  but  a link  in  a chain  of 
inland  communication  extending  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  state  of  New  York.  For  him,  the  time 
was  come.  The  steamboat  is  now  a powerful  cause,  far  ex- 
ceeding in  activity  and  energy  the  utmost  conception  even  of 
its  gifted  inventor,  and  probably  capable  of  much  more  than  it 
has  yet  accomplished.  Fulton  limited  its  speed  to  four  miles 
an  hour  in  still  water,  as  the  utmost  it  could  well  do.  What 
would  he  have  said,  if  he  could  have  seen  its  giant  steps  reach- 
ing from  New  York  to  Albany  in  eight  or  nine  hours  ? What, 
if  he  had  seen  it  wrestling  successfully  with  the  swell  of  the 
ocean  in  our  great  estuaries  ? What,  if  he  had  seen  it,  quit- 
ting the  shelter  of  land,  stretch  boldly  out,  and  march  fearlessly 
and  triumphantly  upon  the  ‘ mountain  wave  ?’  To  go  back 
a little  further.  In  the  year  1765,  an  enterprising  citizen  of 
Philadelphia  announced  in  the  papers  what  he  called  a ‘ Flying 
Machine.’  I have  lately  seen  the  advertisement,  and  what 
think  you  it  was  that  assumed  this  imposing  title  ? A stage 
coach  to  travel  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  in  two  days. 
Now,  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Baltimore,  more  than 
twice  the  flight  of  the  ‘ Flying  Machine,’  may  be  travelled 
in  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours.  Such  has  been  the  improve- 
ment which  the  demand  for  wings  has  produced,  till  the  travel- 
ling of  men  almost  rivals  the  speed,  and  (whether  for  good  or 
for  evil)  the  swarms  too  of  the  pigeons. 

The  art  of  printing  is  of  an  earlier  date.  It,  too,  may  be 
said  to  have  come  at  the  bidding  of  increased  curiosity  and  in- 
telligence; and  while  it  has  worked  with  stupendous  power  to 
enlarge  the  demand  for  its  own  activity,  it  has  continually 
extended  its  powers  so  as  to  meet  the  demand.  The  market 
for  printed  books  has  thus  become  the  measure  of  the  state  of 
intelligence,  or  what  we  have  called  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
Comparing  the  labours  of  the  press  at  the  present  moment  with 
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any  former  period,  we  are  enabled  in  some  sort  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  advance  which  has  been  made  by  the  body  of  man- 
kind. Not  that  the  learned  of  the  present  day  have  deeper  or 
greater  learning — not  that  literature  has  attained  a higher  per- 
fection— not  that  poetry  and  eloquence  have  reached  a loftier 
elevation — these  are  quite  different  questions  : but  that  for 
every  man  ivho  formerly  read  a book,  there  are  fifty,  or  five 
hundred  readers  notv.  Printing,  even  with  the  powerful  aid 
of  steam,  is  not  sufficient.  We  stereotype  ; and,  by  so  doing, 
are  enabled  to  multiply  copies,  as  wanted,  almost  without  limit. 
In  short,  the  art  of  printing,  in  its  original  condition,  bears  no 
more  comparison  with  its  present  state,  than  the  suggestion  of 
the  marquis  of  Worcester  in  his  1 Century  of  Inventions’ 
does  with  a finished  Watt  and  Boulton  engine.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  that  the  book  which  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  first  printed  with  cut  metal  types,  was  also  the  book 
which  three  centuries  after  was  first  stereotyped.  I do  not 
speak  of  stereotyping  with  plates  as  now  practised,  but  of  the 
plan  adopted  by  our  public  spirited  townsman,  Matthew 
Carey,  Esq.,  (to  whom  our  city  is  indebted  for  so  many  ex- 
amples of  liberal  public  spirit)  for  supplying  the  demand  for 
bibles,  by  keeping  the  types  always  set  up.  His  was  the  first 
English  bible  printed  in  that  way. 

Printing,  in  its  beginning,  was  an  affair  of  the  learned.  The 
most  learned  of  the  age  were  employed  in  correcting  the  press, 
and  thought  themselves  honoured  by  the  employment.  The 
process,  too,  was  slow  and  laborious.  The  bible  of  1450  was 
seven  or  eight  years  in  completing.  The  psalter  of  1457  was 
four  years  in  the  press.  These,  especially  the  latter,  it  is  true, 
were  costly  and  splendid  works.  But  this  only  brings  forward 
another  distinction  between  the  past  and  the  present.  The 
magnificent  editions,  partly  on  vellum,  seemed  rather  for  orna- 
ment than  for  use.  Dust,  or  smoke,  or  soiled  fingers  would 
have  been  destructive  to  the  brilliancy  of  their  illuminated 
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pages.  They  sought  a region , therefore,  above  the  scene  of 
labour,  where  they  might  preserve  their  original  splendour 
unhurt  by  contact  with  any  thing  low.  How  different  is  the 
press  of  the  present  day?  Without  adverting  to  the  periodical 
press,  in  its  infinite  variety  of  forms,  take  a single  instance 
lying  immediately  before  us  as  an  exemplification  of  the  whole 
argument.  The  Society  in  England  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  state,  in  their  notice  of  June  1S32,  that  of  several 
4 parts’  or  numbers  of  the  £ Library  of  Useful  Knowledge’  the 
sale  has  exceeded  fourteen  thousand,  and  (which  is  still  more 
striking),  of  their  Penny  Magazine,  they  say  ‘ its  sale 
amounts  at  present  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  copies 
per  number,  and  its  circulation  is  still  extending.’  What 
a difference  between  this  and  the  seventeenth  century!  ‘To 
prove  the  paucity  of  readers,’  says  Dr  Johnson  (Life  of 
Milton),  ‘ it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  nation  had 
been  satisfied  from  1623  to  1664,  that  is  forty-one  years,  with 
only  two  editions  of  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  which  probably 
together  did  not  make  one  thousand  copies.’  What  number 
of  copies  of  Shakspeare  will  be  sufficient  now  to  satisfy  the 
readers  of  English  ? 

The  diffusion  of  knowledge,  or,  if  you  please,  the  multiplica- 
tion of  readers,  has  entirely  changed  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  literary  labourer.  The  race  of  Maecenases  is  extinct,  for 
it  is  no  longer  wanted.  The  world  is  the  patron  of  a popular 
author;  and  a patron  powerful  enough  to  secure  to  him  a com- 
pensation, the  very  thought  of  which  would  have  driven  a 
poor  Grub  street  hack  of  former  times  entirely  out  of  his 
senses.  That  race,  too,  is  gone.  The  age  is  past  of  which 
it  has  been  strongly  said,  that  ‘ all  the  vices  of  the  gambler 
and  the  beggar  were  blended  with  those  of  the  author’ — that, 
besides  the  weakness  inherent  in  the  literary  character — vanity, 
jealousy,  morbid  sensibility,  they  had  the  faults  which  are 
commonly  found  in  men  whose  livelihood  is  precarious,  and 
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whose  principles  are  exposed  to  the  trial  of  severe  distress, 

< who  knew  luxury,  who  knew  beggary,  but  never  knew  com- 
fort.’ 

The  character  of  literary  labour  itself  has  undergone  a 
change.  The  author  has  now  his  audience  before  him.  He 
must  address  them  in  a language  they  can  understand  and  feel, 
and,  if  he  succeed,  the  shouts  of  applause  and  the  returns  of 
profit  from  his  immediate  hearers — from  his  own  generation — 
will  be  very  likely  to  have  one  of  two  effects,  either  to  satisfy 
him  that  his  title  to  fame  is  too  substantial  not  to  be  enduring, 
or  to  make  him  indifferent  to  posthumous  praise  or  censure. 

A question  may  arise  as  to  the  effect  upon  literature  and 
learning  of  this  increasing  energy  and  activity  in  publication. 
The  press  is  like  a baker’s  oven,  occupied  with  working  off 
hot  rolls  for  breakfast.  The  chief  part  of  all  it  does  is  con- 
sumed in  the  day;  and  it  may  be  that  very  little  is  to  be 
stored  up ; that,  like  the  manna  in  the  wilderness,  it  will  be 
corrupted  by  the  light  of  a second  day.  But  that  inquiry, 
curious  as  it  is,  is  not  within  our  range.  What  we  are  con- 
cerned to  know  is,  that  the  mouths  to  be  fed  are  daily  multi- 
plying; what  we  are  concerned  to  do  is,  to  see  that  they  are 
supplied  with  food,  and  that  the  bread  they  eat  is  sound  and 
wholesome. 

The  diffusion  of  knowlege,  which  is  thus  going  on,  per- 
meating the  mass  of  society,  and  insinuating  itself  into  all  its 
strata,  is  at  no  distant  time  to  be  a mighty  agent.  If  knowledge 
be  power,  then  is  power  gradually  but  steadily  changing  its 
seat,  or  preparing  to  change  it.  In  Great  Britain,  where, 
amidst  feudal  remains  and  aristocratic  establishments,  there  is 
a strong  infusion  of  popular  principle,  and  withal  a constitu- 
tion which,  acknowledging  in  theory  the  rights  of  the  people, 
cannot  in  practice  deny  that  it  may  itself  be  moulded  and 
fashioned  by  the  people — In  Great  Britain,  I say,  it  may  be 
that  this  new  power  will  succeed  by  means  of  public  opinion 
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working  with  the  regular  and  peaceful  instrument  of  legisla- 
tion. It  has  already  made  considerable  advances,  in  the  repeal 
of  the  test  acts,  in  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  Catholics, 
and  lately  in  the  reform  bill,  each  of  which  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  act  of  the  new  power  that  has  appeared.  But  how  will 
it  fare  with  continental  Europe?  What  will  be  the  struggle 
there  ? The  advance  of  knowledge  has  penetrated  to  Con- 
stantinople, more  than  the  Ultima  Thule,  even  beyond  the 
doubtful  margin  of  twilight,  and  into  the  dwelling  of  hitherto 
profound  darkness.  The  periodical  press,  we  are  informed, 
has  established  itself  at  the  foot  of  the  turret,  which  carries 
upon  its  summit  the  ensign  of  voluptuousness  and  ferocity,  of 
sin  and  wickedness,  as  well  as  of  barbarian  ignorance  and  mis- 
rule; and  is  beginning  its  work  in  the  very  midst  of  the  temples 
of  the  religion  of  lust  and  the  sword.  Thus  does  the  way 
seem  to  be  prepared  in  Europe.  Already  the  waters  are 
gathering,  their  heave  is  felt,  they  are  swelling  for  liberty  to 
flow.  If  channels  be  provided  for  them,  their  movement  may 
be  comparatively  gentle.  If  they  are  opposed,  they  will  un- 
dermine and  overthrow  every  barrier  with  irrepressible  force, 
and  finally  sweep  before  them  whatever  may  attempt  to  resist 
their  rage.  And  if  it  be  a torrent  of  light,  though  we  may 
lament  the  ravages  of  its  provoked  violence,  we  shall  at  least 
have  the  consolation  of  knowing,  that  it  is  not  the  sword  of 
the  barbarian,  nor  the  scimetar  of  the  Turk,  warring  to  bring 
in  a reign  of  superstition  and  darkness  and  bloody  rites. 

And  how  shall  it  be  with  our  own  country  ? This  is  a 
question  which  comes  near  to  us.  How  shall  it  be  with  us, 
when  the  light  of  knowledge  shall  be  spread  through  the  civi- 
lized world  ? We  can  say  without  fear,  Let  it  come.  The 
way  is  open.  Here  is  no  artificial  inequality  to  be  levelled, 
no  castes  to  be  abolished,  no  classes  to  be  confounded,  no  here- 
ditary privileges  to  be  rooted  out,  no  orders  to  be  displaced, 
no  unnatural  power  to  be  dislodged,  no  stubborn  resistance  to 
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be  overcome,  no  ancient  wrongs  to  be  redressed,  no  overturn- 
ing, no  destroying,  no  convulsion.  We  can  say  with  joy, 
Let  it  come.  We  have  nothing  to  fear,  but  from  ignorance. 
Let  the  broadest  light  of  knowledge  be  diffused  over  the  natu- 
ral equality  we  have  preserved  in  our  institutions.  It  will 
only  make  them  better  understood,  and  more  highly  esteemed. 
Let  it  come  to  every  man,  and  help  him  to  be  wiser  and  hap- 
pier to  the  full  measure  of  all  he  is  capable  of  attaining.  If 
there  be  a printer’s  boy  like  Franklin,  a working  mechanic 
like  Rittenhouse,  who  feels  within  him  the  stirrings  of  a spirit 
capable  of  high  achievements,  let  him  have  the  means  of  nour- 
ishing it,  and  of  rising  like  them  to  be  a crowning  ornament 
of  his  country.  He  will  usurp  no  man’s  place:  In  reaching 
the  level  for  which  nature  has  qualified  him,  he  will  only  take 
his  own. 

But  are  we  called  upon  for  no  exertion  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  age — to  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  knowledge  ? 
In  another  form,  the  question  is,  whether  we  shall  maintain 
our  character  and  standing  in  the  world  ? If  the  signs  of  the 
times  be  rightly  interpreted,  the  comparative  estimate  of 
nations,  and  of  cities  too,  will  ere  long  be  made  by  the  state 
of  knowledge  in  the  body  of  the  people.  In  such  a contest — 
more  praiseworthy  and  excellent  than  any  the  world  has  ever 
yet  seen— we  have  the  means,  if  properly  cultivated,  of  obtain- 
ing signal  distinction.  We  are  already  in  advance,  and  nothing 
but  supineness  and  neglect  can  deprive  us  of  our  position.  We 
have  no  change  to  make  or  to  suffer  ; we  have  no  obstructions 
to  remove  ; we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  press  forward  upon 
the  smooth  ground  that  is  before  us,  and  in  this  course,  we  are 
all  free  to  exert  our  utmost  strength.  In  other  nations,  besides 
the  obstacles  to  be  encountered  from  bad  institutions,  which 
cannot  stand  if  their  foundation  of  ignorance  be  removed,  there 
is  often  an  anxious,  sometimes  an  honest  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  liberal  men,  whether  knowledge  can  be  diffused  among  the 
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people  with  safety  even  to  themselves,  just  as  it  is  occasionally 
questioned  whether  slaves  can  be  made  free  without  danger 
to  their  own  welfare.  TVe  have  no  such  difficulties  to  encoun- 
ter, no  such  problems  to  solve.  Power  is  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  people — knowledge  will  enable  them  better  to 
employ  it.  The  danger  is  on  the  opposite  side.  Ignorance 
may  be  imposed  upon,  and  surrender  its  portion  of  power  to 
knaves  who  will  abuse  it,  to  the  destruction  of  our  freedom. 
Our  interest,  therefore,  is  on  the  side  of  knowledge. 

A higher  motive  still  demands  our  earnest  attention.  The 
British  colonists  in  America,  at  first,  were  only  a few  emi- 
grants, who  getting  beyond  the  great  ocean,  and  sinking  into 
the  forests  on  its  western  shore,  were  lost  sight  of,  and  almost 
forgotten  by  Europe.  Europe  was  not  forgotten  by  them. 
They  remembered  all  that  was  worthy  to  be  adopted,  and, 
abandoned  from  their  seeming  insignificance  to  their  own 
guidance,  they  chose  to  reject  what  seemed  to  them  inapplica- 
ble to  a community  of  men,  republican  in  their  notions,  and 
equal  in  enterprize,  equal  in  labours  and  sufferings,  and  actually 
equal  in  condition.  In  Pennsylvania — -taking  an  instance  for 
greater  precision — they  established,  by  compact  and  consent,  a 
free  republic.  A free  republic  Pennsylvania  has  always  been 
in  substance,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a very  slight  power 
reserved  by  the  crown  of  England,  in  form  too.  The  states 
of  this  union  are  free  republics,  established  by  compact  and 
consent,  and  the  union  of  these  states  is  an  extended  free 
republic,  founded,  and  hitherto  preserved,  upon  the  same  basis. 
It  is  a government  which  the  enlightened  reason  of  man  has 
deliberately  created,  all  having  a voice  in  the  creation,  and  its 
principle  is  self-government.  This  plan  of  government,  as 
has  been  seen,  struck  root  in  the  forests  of  this  portion  of 
America,  neglected  and  unobserved  by  the  world.  Even  at 
the  period  of  independence  it  seems  to  have  engaged  but  little 
attention.  But,  as  this  nation  has  advanced  in  numbers  and 
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in  power,  the  eyes  of  mankind  have  been  more  and  more  fixed 
upon  her,  and  more  and  more  anxiety  has  been  manifested  for 
the  issue  of  her  great  experiment.  Now,  more  than  ever, 
there  is  intense  curiosity,  if  not  intense  anxiety;  as  if  the  wel- 
fare of  the  human  race  were  deeply  concerned  in  the  result. 
And  so  it  undoubtedly  is.  Here,  then,  are  we,  a nation  of 
twelve  millions  of  people,  and  with  wealth  and  power  in  pro- 
portion, maintaining  a government  as  simple  in  its  structure, 
and  the  same  in  its  principle,  as  that  which  was  found  adequate 
in  the  little  community  of  William  Penn.  Can  it  be  main- 
tained ? One  point  seems  to  be  agreed — that  as  enlightened 
reason  was  its  author,  enlightened  reason  can  alone  be  its 
preserver.  Fraud  and  force,  here  as  elsewhere,  will  be  at 
work  to  accomplish  their  selfish  purposes,  and  if  they  can  find 
ignorance  and  passion  for  instruments,  there  will  be  danger 
that  they  may  succeed.  What  is  to  be  opposed  to  them  ? 
Knowledge — light : and  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  mankind, 
on  this  account,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  diffuse  them. 

Happily,  the  institutions  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  are  numerous.  Happily,  too,  they  are  republi- 
can. The  Philadelphia  Library,  for  example,  now  that,  more 
than  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  city,  it  has  grown 
to  contain  upwards  of  forty-two  thousand  volumes,  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  features  as  when  founded  by  Franklin,  and  his 
young  associates  (as  he  says  ‘ mostly  young  tradesmen’),  in  the 
year  1730  or  1731,  by  a subscription  of  forty  shillings  each 
for  its  establishment,  and  ten  shillings  a year  for  its  support 
and  use.  It  was  not  then,  nor  is  it  now  a library  for  students, 
where,  furnished  with  accommodation  and  books,  they  might 
* pursue  their  studies — nor  for  the  learned,  to  supply  and  fill  up 
the  measure  of  their  learning ; though  its  rich  treasures  may 
undoubtedly  be,  as  they  have  been,  used  by  both.  Its  design 
was,  to  furnish  books  to  the  body  of  active  and  industrious 
population,  to  be  taken  to  their  homes,  and  read  for  instruc- 
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tion  and  recreation  in  their  hours  of  leisure.  To  pour  the 
stream  of  knowledge  into  the  little  channels  which  lead  to 
every  fireside,  and  by  insinuating  a taste  for  what  some  one 
has  called,  ‘ the  most  innocent  and  lasting  of  our  pleasures,’ 
to  impart  a new  charm  and  a new  attraction  to  that  congrega- 
tion of  secure  and  blessed  enjoyments  which  we  call  Home. 

Such  is  still  the  design  of  that  library,  and  such  may  it  long 
continue  to  be — for  such,  1 am  persuaded,  it  will  continue  to  be, 
so  long  as  the  body  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  shall  retain 
the  habits  which  have  hitherto  characterized  them.  A change 
would  be  less  to  be  deplored  as  a failure  on  the  part  of  the 
institution,  than  as  a symptom  of  melancholy  falling  off  among 
those  for  whom  it  was  established,  in  a point  important  to  their 
own,  and  to  the  public  welfare.  No  such  symptom  has  ap- 
peared, and,  at  the  end  of  a century,  this  noble  institution,  like 
our  government,  retains  its  original  simplicity  of  character, 
and  continues  to  exert  the  same  salutary  influence  as  at  any 
former  period  of  its  history.  Many  libraries,  all  very  valu- 
able, have  since  been  founded.  Some  of  them  belong  to  learned 
societies.  Some  of  them,  as  for  example  the  Mercantile 
Library , are  chiefly  for  particular  descriptions  of  persons. 
One,  of  considerable  extent,  belongs  to  that  excellent  estab- 
lishment, the  Franklin  Institute,  which  is  doing  so  much  to 
exalt  the  character  of  our  mechanics.  Yet,  with  all  these 
additional  sources  of  supply,  Franklin’ s Library  has  now  up- 
wards of  eight  hundred  share  holders.  Supposing  each  of  the 
share  holders  at  all  times  to  have  out  a volume,  and  to  keep  it 
two  weeks,  it  will  be  perceived  that  he  will  have  the  reading 

of  twenty-six  volumes  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  the  whole 
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number  taken  out  by  all  the  share  holders  in  the  same  time 
will  be  upwards  of  twenty  thousand.  The  advantage,  how- 
ever, is  not  limited  to  the  share  holders.  There  may  be  two 
or  three  in  each  family  who  read  the  books  taken  from  the 
library,  thus  extending  its  direct  use  to  more  than  two  thou- 
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sand  persons.  And  certainly  nothing  can  be  cheaper.  The 
cost  to  a share  holder,  allowing  interest  upon  the  capital  in- 
vested in  a share,  is  six  dollars  and  forty  cents  a year.  So 
that  for  less  than  two  cents  a day,  a man  and  his  family  may 
be  constantly  supplied  with  books,  selected  according  to  their 
taste,  from  a collection  of  more  than  forty  thousand  volumes 
of  the  best  works  in  the  language.  Nothing  can  be  more  equal 
and  republican.  No  one  is  allowed  to  engross  to  himself  the 
use  of  more  than  one  share.  There  is  not  the  smallest  doubt 
that  such  a library  must  have  had,  and  must  continue  to  have, 
a powerful  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  city,  and  have 
acted  effectively  in  promoting  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

In  giving  these  details,  it  has  not  been  the  object  merely  to 
exhibit  something  of  the  history  and  uses  of  this  tine  institution, 
interesting  as  they  are.  There  is  still  another  purpose.  The 
Philadelphia  Library  is  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  our 
city.  We  all  acknowledge  it  to  be  so.  We  are  all  justly 
proud  of  it.  To  whom  are  we  indebted  for  its  establishment? 
Upon  the  authority  of  Franklin,  the  most  active  of  its  founders, 
I answer,  ‘ To  young  mechanics.’  How  is  this  debt  to  be  paid? 
No  one  can  be  at  a loss  for  a reply.  If  mechanics  have  con- 
ferred so  great  a benefit  upon  the  city,  let  us  return  it,  in  part, 
at  least,  by  doing  something  for  Apprentices,  which  may  assist 
them  in  preparing  for  usefulness  and  respectablity.  That  is 
precisely  what  the  Apprentices’  Library  proposes  to  do. 

This,  however,  is  but  a single,  and  it  must  be  a very  limited 
view,  when  we  consider  the  true  scope  of  our  interests  and  our 
duty.  That  institution  is  itself  a most  convincing  proof  of 
the  good  which  young  mechanics  can  do,  when  their  thoughts 
and  their  feelings  are  rightly  directed.  The  mechanics  of 
Philadelphia  have  in  truth  been  the  main  pillars  of  her  pros- 
perity in  the  times  that  are  past — they  are  so  now — and  her 
future  prosperity  must  in  a great  measure  rest  upon  them. 
How  obvious,  then,  are  the  considerations  which  appeal  to  us 
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to  befriend  and  assist  those  who  are  hereafter  to  constitute  that 
important  body — to  provide  for  them  the  means  of  sound  in- 
struction— to  lead  them  away  from  the  temptations  of  idleness 
and  vice,  and,  by  every  gentle  art,  to  win  them,  from  the  haunts 
where  they  annoy  others  and  seriously  injure  themselves,  into 
the  retreats  of  quiet  study,  where  they  may  enrich  their  minds, 
and  strengthen  their  hearts,  for  the  faithful  and  profitable  ex- 
ertion of  their  manly  powers.  What  a frightful  source  of  pain, 
and  misery  and  ruin  would  be  dried  up,  if  such  habits  were 
universal  among  the  youth  who  are  learning  trades?  I do  not 
believe  that  any  man  ever  had  cause  to  regret  the  time  he  had 
bestowed  upon  good  reading.  How  many,  in  poverty,  disease 
and  degradation,  have  mourned  with  bitter  anguish  that  the 
moments  of  their  youth  had  been  spent  in  idleness  or  in  vicious 
company  ? 

Of  the  numbers  of  apprentices  belonging  to  our  community, 
there  are  no  means  of  forming  a precise  estimate.  An  ap- 
proximate calculation,  may,  however,  be  made.  The  census 
of  1830  shows  that  of  free  white  males  of  fifteen  years  of  age 
and  under  twenty,  there  are  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  4,547, 
and  in  the  county  5,799,  making  a total  of  10,346  in  the  city 
and  county.  For  those  of  twenty  years  of  age,  there  ought 
to  be  added,  about  1700,  and  for  those  of  fourteen,  a further 
addition  must  be  made  of  about  1800.  The  result  will  be 
13,846  free  white  males,  of  the  age  to  be  apprentices,  in  a 
population  of  about  190,000.  If  from  this  number  you  make 
the  most  liberal  allowance  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  other 
employments,  and  for  those  (of  whom  there  are  unhappily  too 
many)  who  are  without  any  employment  at  all,  the  remainder 
will  still  be  large  enough  to  deserve  a chapter  in  the  institutes 
of  provident  philanthropy  and  patriotism. 

The  Apprentices’  Library  was  founded  about  twelve  years 
ago,  by  thoughtful  and  benevolent  individuals,  for  the  benefit, 
exclusively,  of  the  class  we  have  been  speaking  of,  and  has 
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been  sustained  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions  of  books 
or  money.  It  now  contains  about  eight  thousand  volumes,  of 
every  description,  many  of  them  much  worn  and  defaced. 
From  the  monthly  report  of  September,  it  appears,  that  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-five  boys  were  then  using  the  books,  and 
that  the  average  number  throughout  the  year  is  about  nine 
hundred.* 

So  far  it  has  struggled  on,  and  has  done  much  good.  But 
neither  its  means  nor  its  use  are  yet  commensurate  with  the 
wishes  of  its  considerate  patrons,  nor  with  the  character  which 
ought  to  belong  to  such  an  institution  in  such  a city.  It  requires 
extension.  To  whom  shall  it  apply  for  aid,  for  resources? 
To  those  who  have  the  ability  and  the  inclination  to  give. 
Wh&t  shall  be  given,  every  one  must  judge  for  himself.  But, 
as  a reasonable  being,  he  will  not  decide  without  reflecting 
upon  our  mutual  dependence. 

The  organization  of  society  is  similar  to  that  of  the  human 
frame.  All  the  parts  are  connected.  None  are  so  high,  as  to 
be  above  the  influence  of  sympathy  with  the  rest — none  so  low, 
that  they  do  not  in  some  measure  affect  the  happiness  of  others. 
In  a state  of  general  prosperity  and  improvement,  we  all  rejoice. 

* Upwards  of  five  thousand  Apprentices  have  had  the  use  of  the  library  since 
its  foundation.  From  this  fact,  some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  it  already,  and  of  the  still  greater  benefits  it  is  capable  of  con- 
ferring, if  properly  nourished  and  enlarged.  There  is  a further  consideration 
of  vast  importance.  The  managers  have  always  been  very  careful  of  the 
character  of  the  books  they  have  allowed  to  be  put  upon  their  shelves ; admit- 
ing  none  but  such  as  they  are  sure  will  be  profitable  to  the  youth  who  take 
them  out.  They  act  upon  the  plan  of  imparting  useful  instruction,  and  there- 
fore employ,  in  this  respect,  parental  circumspection — perhaps,  even  greater 
circumspection  than  parents  in  general  apply  to  this  interesting  point. 
They  exclude  vain  and  frivolous  books,  and  of  course  all  such  as  are  more 
positively  exceptionable.  It  is  their  intention  to  continue  to  keep  the  same 
watchful  guard  upon  the  library,  so  that  there  shall  be  nothing  in  it  winch  an 
apprentice  may  not  safely  read,  and  thus  to  secure,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
improvement  at  once  of  their  morals  and  their  minds. 
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Like  a fine  clear  sunshine,  it  gilds  the  humblest  as  well  as  the 
loftiest  dwelling,  and  spreads  its  genial  warmth  over  the  occu- 
pations and  the  enjoyments  of  the  tenants  of  both.  Decline 
and  decay,  on  the  contrary,  cause  our  hearts  to  sink  within  us. 
I do  not  believe  that  it  is  given  to  any  man,  to  be  happy  in  a 
town  where,  to  use  an  expressive  phrase,  ‘ the  grass  is  grow- 
ing in  the  streets,’ — still  less  can  cheerful  comfort  dwell  with 
the  consciousness  of  intellectual  and  moral  degeneracy.  It  is 
the  interest  of  every  one  therefore  to  seek  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  others,  for  it  is  his  own.  Indeed,  we  might  offer 
an  argument  upon  this  point  which  would  seem  to  come  home 
to  the  bosom  of  the  most  selfish.  This  world  is  full  of  changes. 
Our  system  of  polity  favours  them.  In  the  course  of  an  ordi- 
nary life,  how  many  who  seem  to  be  at  the  height  of  footune 
do  we  see  lose  their  footing  ? How  often  do  poverty  and  decay 
enter  into  families  ? Who  then  can  tell  how  soon  descendants 
of  his  own  may  need  the  aid  of  an  institution  like  this  ? Such 
reflections  may  not  be  grateful  to  our  feelings.  But  it  is  well 
sometimes  to  indulge  them,  that  the  strongest  may  be  reminded 
how  very  weak  they  are,  and  how  truly , in  dispensing  kind- 
ness to  others,  they  are  laying  up  a store  for  themselves. 
Vain  is  it,  however,  to  make  the  provision,  if  those  for  whom 
it  is  made  will  not  partake  of  it.  Masters  are  especially  called 
upon  to  encourage  their  apprentices  to  use  the  library.  Ap- 
prentices are  earnestly  invited  to  participate  in  its  benefits. 
Both  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  that,  besides  the  numerous  advan- 
tages at  all  times  to  be  derived  from  reading,  there  are  motives 
for  it  now  of  more  than  ordinary  force.  If  it  be  true,  that 
knowledge  is  more  diffused,  than  at  any  former  period,  and 
that  its  diffusion  is  still  going  on,  then  is  it  also  true  that  the 
standard  of  character  is  rising,  and  that  every  one  who  would 
maintain  his  station,  must  rise  with  it.  He  must  be  up  to  the 
times,  and  to  the  requirement  of  the  times,  or  sink  below  the 
level  of  his  occupation — not  merely  be  lower  than  the  highest, 
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but  lower  than  mediocrity.  It  is  enough  to  give  the  hint, 
every  one  can  follow  it  out  to  the  proper  result. 

More  has  already  been  said,  and  more  of  your  time  been 
occupied,  than  it  may  be  thought  the  occasion  would  reasona- 
bly warrant.  If  apology  be  necessary,  I hope  your  own  good 
hearts  will  find  it  in  the  nature  of  the  subject.  We  have  been 
discoursing,  it  is  true,  of  a collection  of  books,  and  of  a collec- 
tion of  apprentices.  Is  that  the  whole  theme  of  our  discourse  ? 
These  apprentices  are  to  be  the  men  of  our  community.  These 
books  are  the  instruments  to  help  to  fashion  their  intellects, 
and  improve  their  morals.  If  we  can  succeed  in  this,  we  shall 
transcend  the  famed  achievement  of  Pericles.  Of  him  it  was 
said,  that  he  found  the  city  of  brick,  and  left  it  of  marble.  Be 
it  our  endeavour  to  have  it  said  of  us,  that  we  found  our  city 
inhabited  by  a body  of  mechanics  unsurpassed  for  intelligence 
and  worth,  and  that  we  left  to  occupy  their  places,  men  even 
wiser  and  better  than  they.  So  shall  the  character  of  Phila- 
delphia be  still  maintained,  the  sinews  of  her  strength  pre- 
served, and  her  light  continue  to  be  seen  afar  off,  calm,  steady, 
elevated  and  diffusive. 
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THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE, 
JULY  4th,  1776, 

THE  DECLARATION  OF  INTERDEPENDENCE, 
JULY  4th,  1918 

the  4th  of  July,  1918,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  America’s 
Independence  Day  was  officially  celebrated  in  London  and 
throughout  England  by  the  English  people.  This  commemora- 
tion of  the  national  holiday  of  the  United  States  was,  in  more 
ways  than  one,  noteworthy  and  could  but  stir  the  blood  of  every 
loyal  American  who  realized  the  meaning  of  the  kinship  between 
the  two  countries. 

London  was  ablaze  with  flags,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  inter- 
twined with  the  Union  Jack,  and  in  many  places  with  the  tri- 
colour. Meetings  were  held  in  a number  of  the  clubs  and  other 
centres  throughout  the  town,  the  most  important  for  the  general 
public  being  that  in  the  great  Central  Hall  at  Westminster. 
Thousands  of  American  soldiers  were  in  England,  most  of  whom 
were  spending  their  first  Independence  Day  away  from  their 
native  soil.  The  vessels  of  the  American  Navy  were  operating 
along  the  British  coast  in  close  companionship  with  the  ships 
of  their  British  Allies.  American  troops  were  fighting  in  France, 
brigaded  with  the  veterans  of  Great  Britain.  In  London,  and 
throughout  England,  clubs,  rest-houses,  and  canteens  had  been 
organized  for  the  benefit  of  the  guests  from  overseas.  A spirit 
of  brotherhood  was  in  the  air.  In  London  there  was  a series  of 
luncheons  and  dinners,  and  the  Londoner  who  could  not  secure 
one  or  more  Yankees  on  whom  to  bestow  his  hospitality  felt 
defrauded.  Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  com- 
memoration was  the  game  of  baseball  fought  out,  and  very  well 
fought  out,  between  men  selected  from  the  divisions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Army  and  from  the  sailors  of  the  American  Navy  who  were 
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at  the  time  within  reach  of  London.  King  George  honoured  the 
boys  with  his  presence,  and  the  King’s  example  was,  naturally, 
followed  by  hundreds  of  representatives  of  the  “best  society’" 
and  by  forty  thousand  other  good  Englishmen  who  were  ready 
to  admire,  and  who  did  their  best  to  understand,  the  fine  points 
in  the  excellent  playing  of  the  Yankee  experts.  I was  told  that 
the  Red  Cross  treasury,  to  which  were  turned  over  the  field  re- 
ceipts, realized  from  this  game  a larger  amount  than  from  any 
previous  function  given  for  its  benefit.  In  the  evening  the  Lon- 
don theaters  were  thrown  open  to  all  American  soldiers  and  sailors 
Avho  might  be  free  to  attend,  and  nearly  two  thousand  availed 
themselves  of  the  invitation. 

The  most  impressive  function  of  the  day  was  the  great  noon- 
day Meeting  of  Fellowship,  organized  by  the  Ministry  of  In- 
formation, which  was  held  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster, 
under  the  shadow,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the  members  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet, 
together  with  the  Dominion  Premiers,  were  at  the  time  absent  in 
France,  engaged,  properly  enough,  in  attending  a meeting  of 
the  Supreme  War  Council,  but  the  managers  had  secured  a group 
of  representative  speakers.  The  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
Viscount  Bryce,  formerly  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
whose  name  is  held  in  equal  honor  and  reverence  on  each  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  British  Government  was  represented  by  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  Minister  of  Munitions,  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  by  the  Hon.  A.  Meighen,  who  had,  under  the  instructions 
of  Sir  Robert  Borden,  been  hurried  over  on  an  all-night  journey 
from  Paris,  in  order  that  Canada  might  be  represented  at  the 
meeting.  In  the  much-regretted  absence,  as  an  invalid,  of  the 
American  Ambassador,  I had  the  honor  to  be  selected  as  the 
representative  of  America;  Professor  Canby,  of  Yale,  was  spokes- 
man for  the  American  Universities,  and  Admiral  Sims  and  General 
Biddle,  already  well  known  to  English  audiences,  spoke,  respec- 
tively, for  the  American  Navy  and  Army. 

It  was  a memorable  scene.  The  great  hall,  which  holds  more 
than  thirty-five  hundred  people,  was  packed  with  a representative  J 
gathering  of  English  men  and  women  of  all  classes  and  of  all 
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politics.  The  American  residents  in  London  were  out  in  force, 
and  space  had  been  reserved  on  the  platform  for  a block  of  United 
States  soldiers  and  for  a detachment  of  convalescents  from  the 
hospitals,  chiefly  Canadians  and  Anzacs,  who,  in  their  picturesque 
uniforms  of  butcher  blue,  with  white  facings  and  red  ties,  gave  to 
the  scene  the  necessary  touch  of  colour.  The  ushers  were  all  old 
soldiers,  veterans  of  British  wars  during  forty  years.  The  gal- 
leries were  filled  with  the  general  public,  and  the  platform  with 
the  British  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and  the  City  Cor- 
porations, and  with  representatives  of  what  is  called  the  “best 
society.”  In  looking  at  the  titled  people  and  the  leaders  of 
opinion  on  the  platform,  I could  not  but  recall  the  different  attitude 
on  American  matters  taken,  in  1861— ’65,  by  the  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers of  the  group.  The  music  was  provided  by  the  band  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards.  The  introductory  address  of  Lord  Bryce 
was  most  impressive.  Bryce  stands  more  directly  than  any  other 
Briton  as  the  great  connecting  link  between  England  and  America. 

Mr.  Churchill,  who  took  as  his  text  the  original  Declaration 
of  Independence,  delivered  an  address  which  may  fairly  be  de- 
scribed as  historic.  By  an  odd  coincidence,  the  closing  words  of 
his  speech,  condemning  all  possible  suggestion  of  compromise 
with  Germany,  were  almost  identical  with  those  which  were  being 
delivered,  practically  simultaneously,  by  President  Wilson  in  his 
Fourth  of  July  address  at  Mount  Vernon. 

The  resolution,  which  constituted  a message  of  greeting  to  the 
President  and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  after  being  seconded 
in  a brief  but  most  impressive  address  by  Mr.  Meighen,  was  car- 
ried by  acclamation  and  was  promptly  cabled  to  Washington. 
As  an  American  long  familiar  with  England — I had  been  coming 
from  year  to  year  ever  since  the  Civil  War — I paid  my  tribute  to 
the  sacrifices  and  devotion  of  the  British  people  during  the  long 
burdensome  years  of  the  war.  I summed  up  the  Anglo-American 
relations  in  the  phrase:  “We  commemorate  to-day  the  Declara- 

tion of  Independence,  of  separation,  which  was  made  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  years  ago  by  the  English  Colonies  in  America. 
The  two  nations  are  making  to-day  a new  declaration,  a Dec- 
laration of  Interdependence,  of  acknowledgment  that  they  have 
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need  of  each  other  and  belong  together  for  the  work  of  the  world." 
Professor  Canby  secured  the  cordial  appreciation  of  his  hearers 
when  he  suggested*  that  the  term  “alliance”  in  the  old  selfish 
entangling  sense  was  a misnomer.  He  took  the  ground  that 
Britain  and  America  ought  now  to  act  together  and  themselves 
to  take  the  first  step  toward  the  scheme  of  World  Federation. 
The  speaking  was  closed  with  brief  addresses  from  General  Biddle 
and  Admiral  Sims,  each  of  whom  received  from  the  audience,  for 
himself  and  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy  that  he  represented,  a 
tremendous  welcome.  Each  spoke  of  what  he  had  seen  on  the 
English  side  of  the  water,  and  each  rendered  cordial  appreciation  of 
the  close  cooperation  and  the  cordial  companionship  existing  to-day 
between  the  armies  and  the  navies  of  the  two  people.  The  speech 
of  Admiral  Sims  was  noteworthy  in  revealing  the  status  of  union 
and  the  thoroughness  of  cooperation  between  the  two  fleets. 

The  words  of  the  speakers  and  the  enthusiastic  reception  given 
to  these  words  by  the  audience  made  clear  the  importance  of  the 
meeting  as  marking  the  beginning  of  a new  epoch  in  the  relations 
of  America  and  of  England.  This  new  epoch  begins  in  the  midst 
of  a great  struggle,  but  it  is  not  to  be  terminated  with  the  fighting- 
through  of  the  war.  It  marks,  as  said,  a recognition  on  the  part 
of  the  English-speaking  peoples  of  their  joint  responsibilities  to 
each  other  and  to  the  family  of  nations.  It  is  an  event  that  must, 
therefore,  have  large  results  in  the  history  not  only  of  these  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples,  but  of  the  whole  world. 

Geo.  Haven  Putnam. 


New  York,  October,  1918. 


PROGRAMME 


10.45 — 11.30.  Musical  Selection. 

BAND  OF  H.M.  COLDSTREAM  GUARDS 
(Major  Mackenzie  Rogan,  M.V.O.) 

The  GRAND  ORGAN  (Mr.  J.  A.  Meale,  F.R.C.O.) 

(1)  “ The  Star-Spangled  Banner  ” 

Solo:  Madame  Hortense  Paulsen. 

(2)  OPENING  ADDRESS, 

By  THE  RIGHT  HON.  VISCOUNT  BRYCE,  O.M„ 
(late  British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States), 
Chairman. 

(3)  FIRST  RESOLUTION. 

(For  full  text  see  page  8.) 

“ A Greeting  to  the  President  and  People  of 
the  United  States  of  America.” 

(To  be  cabled  from  the  Meeting.) 

Proposed  by  THE  RIGHT  HON.  WINSTON  S. 

CHURCHILL,  Minister  of  Munitions. 
Seconded  by  THE  HON.  A.  MEIGHEN  (Canada). 

(4)  SECOND  RESOLUTION 

“ That  this  Meeting  views  with  profound 
satisfaction  the  fact  that  to-day  the  two 
great  English-speaking  peoples  should  find 
themselves  for  the  first  time  fighting  side  by 
side,  in  the  cause  of  Justice  and  Liberty.” 

Proposed  by  MAJOR  GEO.  HAVEN  PUTNAM. 

Supported  by  PROFESSOR  H.  S.  CANBY,  Yale 
University. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  JOHN  BIDDLE, 
commanding  U.S.  Forces  in  England. 
ADMIRAL  W.  S.  SIMS,  commanding 
U.  S.  Naval  Forces  operating  in 
European  waters. 

^ j ‘‘  God  Save  the  King  ” (one  verse). 

1 “ America  ” (one  verse). 


THE  FIRST  RESOLUTION 


CABLED  FROM  THE  MEETING 

TO  PRESIDENT  WOODROW  WILSON, 

WHITE  HOUSE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

At  this  representative  meeting  of  Anglo-Saxon 
fellowship,  assembled  at  the  Central  Hall,  West- 
minster, London,  and  presided  over  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Viscount  Bryce,  O.M.,  the  following  re- 
solution proposed  by  the  Right  Honourable  Winston  S. 
Churchill,  and  seconded  by  the  Honourable  A.  Meighen, 
was  carried  with  acclamation: — 

This  meeting  of  Anglo-Saxon  Fellowship,  assembled 
in  London  on  July  4th,  1918,  send  to  the  President 
and  people  of  the  United  States  their  heartfelt  greet- 
ings on  the  142nd  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of 
American  Independence. 

They  rejoice  that  the  love  of  liberty  and  justice 
on  which  the  American  Nation  was  founded  should 
in  the  present  time  of  trial  have  united  the  whole 
English-speaking  family  in  a brotherhood  of  arms. 
They  congratulate  the  United  States  and  Navy  on 
the  marvellous  achievement  involved  in  the  safe 
transportation  to  the  battlefields  of  Europe  of  the 
first  million  soldiers  of  the  American  Army.  They 
affirm  their  devotion  to  the  noble  and  righteous 
cause  in  which  we  are  fighting  and  their  faith  that 
by  the  help  of  God  a complete  and  lasting  victory 
will  be  won  for  freedom  and  humanity. 

BRYCE. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON’S  REPLY 

TO  THE 

RIGHT  HON.  VISCOUNT  BRYCE,  LONDON. 

The  generous  resolution  of  the  great  meeting 
held  on  July  4 by  the  Citizens  of  London  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  Anniversary  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  has  been  received  with  the  deepest 
appreciation.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
entered  this  war  not  only  with  the  feeling  that  its 
issues  are  the  issues  of  their  own  national  life  and 
action,  but  also  with  a profound  sense  of  their  com- 
radeship with  the  other  free  peoples  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  with  keen  satisfaction  that  they  find  them- 
selves associated  in  close  fraternal  purpose  and  un- 
derstanding with  the  people  of  the  British  Empire. 


WOODROW  WILSON. 


THE  SPEECHES 


The  Chairman  (The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Bryce,  O.M.): 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I will  ask  the  Bishop  of  London  to  open 
our  proceedings  with  prayer.  Kindly  stand  up. 

(Prayer  offered.) 

The  Chairman:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Before  I say  a few 
opening  words  to  you,  I ought  to  tell  you  that  I have  just  received 
a telegram  from  His  Excellency  the  American  Ambassador,  whom 
we  all  regard  with  respect  and  affection,  expressing  his  deep  regret 
that  he  is  unavoidably  prevented  from  being  with  us  here  to-day.  ' 
Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  Independence  Day.  This  is 
the  National  Birthday  of  the  American  people.  It  is  the  day 
when  the  tree  of  their  separate  national  existence  was  planted, 
but  that  tree  was  planted  in  war.  For  many  a year  the  day  was 
celebrated  in  the  United  States  with  hostility  and  defiance.  By 
us  in  Britain  it  was  remembered  with  sorrow  as  marking  the 
severance  of  precious  ties.  And  now,  after  a hundred  and  forty- 
two  years,  it  is  being  celebrated  by  both  peoples  with  like  en- 
thusiasm— by  the  children  of  those  who  revolted  against  the 
British  Crown  as  by  the  children  of  those  who  sadly  admitted  the 
loss  of  one  of  that  Crown’s  choicest  jewels.  This  fact,  this  joint 
celebration,  is  more  eloquent  than  any  words.  What  had  been 
a day  of  anger  on  one  side  and  of  grief  on  the  other  has  become 
for  both  a day  of  affection  and  rejoicing.  I need  not  ask  what 
history  might  show  to  have  been  gained  or  lost  by  each  country. 
It  may  be  thought  that  if  some  political  connection  had  been 
preserved,  two  things  at  least  would  have  been  gained.  The 
war  of  1812 — an  unmixed  evil  for  both  nations — would  have  been 
avoided,  and  though  the  North  American  Colonies  would  soon 
have  become  practically  self-governing,  as  is  Canada  to-day,  the 
mediation  of  the  Mother-country  would  probably  have  averted 
the  War  of  Secession,  and  secured  the  peaceable  extinction  of 
negro  slavery.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  been  well  for  us, 
and  for  the  world,  that  no  one  State  so  powerful  as  Britain  and 
America  united  in  one  would  have  been,  should  have  grown  up. 

A State  so  immensely  strong  might  have  been  led  into  aggression 
and  injustice  by  the  thirst  for  World  Dominion— a passion  whos« 
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fatal  consequences  we  see  in  the  moral  degradation  of  Prussianised 
Germany.  What  forces  have  brought  Britain  and  America  again 
together,  and  how  comes  it  that  in  the  fourth  generation  another 
King  George  is  joining,  on  behalf  of  his  people,  in  a celebration  of 
to-day,  which  now  records  the  extinction  of  all  the  bitterness  that 
arose  in  the  days  of  George  III. — a bitterness  that  could  never 
have  arisen  had  the  will  of  the  British  people  ruled  in  1775  as  it 
rules  to-day?  For  the  severance  came  because  we  had  then  a 
perverse  Court,  and  a non-representative  Parliament.  It  is  not 
merely  blood  relationship  that  has  brought  this  happy  consum- 
mation. Quarrels  between  relatives  are  often  the  most  bitter. 
It  is  a sense  of  other  and  stronger  ties  that  binds  us  together. 
You  will  remember  the  lines  in  “Lycidas”: 

For  we  were  nursed  upon  the  self-same  hill, 

Fed  the  same  flock  by  fountain,  shade,  and  rill. 

Our  greatest  poets — Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Milton — are  the 
common  glory  of  our  race.  Common  to  both  people  is  the  love  of 
freedom  and  the  faith  in  freedom  which,  sown  long  ago  in  English 
hearts,  came  to  full  flower  in  the  days  of  Milton  and  Hampden, 
and  established  civil  and  religious  liberty,  both  here  and  in  America, 
on  foundations  never  thereafter  to  be  shaken.  With  the  love  of 
freedom,  and  as  its  proper  accompaniment,  Britain  and  America 
have  both  revered  the  moral  law,  have  held  to  good  faith  between 
nations,  have  recognized  their  duties  to  the  world.  Their  thoughts, 
their  beliefs,  their  ideals  sometimes  differ  in  expression,  but  are 
substantially  the  same.  The  national  heroes  of  both  have  been 
men  who  were  great  by  their  courage,  and  by  their  sense  of  right 
and  duty,  from  King  Alfred  down  to  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
whom  Britain  as  well  as  America  counts  among  the  heroes  of  the 
race.  It  is  these  things  that  have  made  each  nation  respect  the 
other  even  at  moments  of  tension.  Deep  down  in  the  heart  of 
each,  almost  too  deep  for  expression,  there  has  been  the  sense  that 
the  other  possessed  those  essential  virtues  by  which  nations  live; 
and  each  had  a secret  pride  in  seeing  that  the  other  retained  what 
both  felt  to  be  the  finest  characteristics  of  the  ancient  stock. 
We  saw  another  quality  of  that  stock  shine  forth  in  the  energy 
with  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  overspread  a 
vast  continent,  have  planted  everywhere  self-governing  institu- 
tions, are  assimilating  and  turning  into  useful  citizens  the  im- 
migrants who  came  in  a huge  and  turbid  Hood,  and  have  built 
up  a fabric  of  industrial  prosperity  such  as  has  never  been  seen 
elsewhere. 

For  half  a century,  the  sense  of  unity  had  been  growing  closer, 
when  an  event  happened  which  revealed  both  nations  to  them- 
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selves  and  to  one  another.  The  German  Government  suddenly 
invaded  neutral  and  peaceful  Belgium.  Britain  sprang  into  the 
breach,  and  within  three  years  raised  an  Army  of  more  than  five 
millions,  ten  times  as  large  as  that  she  had  when  the  war  began. 
Germany  followed  up  her  first  crime  by  perpetrating  upon  non- 
combatants  and  neutrals  a succession  of  outrages  unheard  of 
before.  It  was  then  the  turn  of  America.  We  in  England  have 
scarcely  yet  realized  the  magnitude  of  the  new  departure  which 
America  took  when  she  entered  the  war.  The  oldest  and  best 
established  of  her  traditions,  dating  from  the  days  of  Washington, 
had  been  to  stand  aloof,  secure  in  her  splendid  isolation,  from  all 
European  entanglements.  The  Germans  from  the  height  of  their 
intellectual  arrogance  had  despised  Americans  as  given  up  to  the 
gross  materialism  of  money-making,  just  as  they  despised  the 
English  as  a decadent  people,  sunk  in  luxury  and  sloth.  But 
when  America  saw  every  principle  of  right  overridden,  every 
sentiment  of  humanity  cast  to  the  winds,  America  strode  forth  in 
her  strength.  Duty  called  on  her  to  help  to  save  the  world, 
and  she  blazed  forth  in  the  sky  like  that  star  which  startled  as- 
tronomers three  weeks  ago. 

But  this  is  a star  whose  light  will  know  no  fading.  First  came 
her  Navy,  helping  the  ships  of  Britain  to  hunt  down  those  wild 
beasts  of  the  sea,  who  rise  from  their  green  lairs  beneath  the 
waves  to  murder  the  innocent.  Then,  while  in  the  American 
cities  the  elder  men  have  been  watching  with  breathless  anxiety  : 
for  every  report  brought  hour  by  hour  along  the  cables  from  the 
imperilled  front  in  France,  we  see  the  young  soldiers  of  America 
come  swarming  over  the  ocean  in  an  ever-growing  host  which 
begins  to  be  counted  by  millions.  They  come  with  the  passion  of 
crusaders,  eager  to  bear  the  shock  of  battle  in  a sacred  cause. 
The  New  World — to  use  the  famous  phrase  which  Canning  pro- 
nounced nearly  a century  ago — ■“  has  come  to  redress  the  balance  of 
the  Old.”  Its  fresh  and  fiery  spirit  has  the  promise  of  victory. 
This  spirit,  this  zeal  to  serve  the  cause  of  right,  this  sense  of  a 
common  duty  and  a common  purpose,  these  perils  which  Amer- 
ican and  British  soldiers  (citizen  armies  drawn  from  the  people) 
are  facing  side  by  side  upon  the  plains  of  France,  all  this  has 
brought  Britain  and  America  closer  than  ever — closer  even  than 
they  were  under  one  Government  before  that  far-off  day  of  In- 
dependence, which  we  are  celebrating  now  and  here.  These 
things  will  be  the  surest  pledge  of  affection  and  co-operation  in  a 
future  stretching  before  us  as  far  as  human  thought  can  reach. 

I have  quoted  a famous  phrase  of  Canning’s.  Let  me  quote,  and 
adapt  to  the  present,  the  no  less  famous  words  of  Pitt:  “Britain 

and  America  have  together  led  the  world  of  Freedom  by  their 
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example.  Together  they  will  save  it — will  save  it  for  freedom  - 
by  their  exertions.” 

The  Chairman:  I have  now  to  call  upon  the  Right  Hon. 

Winston  Churchill  to  move  the  first  resolution,  a greeting  from 
this  meeting  to  the  President  and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill:  I am  instructed  by  the  Chairman 

to  propose  to  you  the  following  resolution  ( for  text,  see  p.  8). 

We  are,  as  the  Chairman  has  stated,  met  here  to-day  in  the 
City  of  Westminster  to  celebrate  the  hundred  and  forty-second 
anniversary  of  American  Independence.  We  are  met  also,  as  he 
has  reminded  you,  as  brothers  in  arms,  facing  together  grave  in- 
juries and  perils,  and  passing  through  a period  of  exceptional 
anxiety  and  suffering.  Therefore  we  seek  to  draw  from  the  past 
history  of  our  race  inspiration  and  encouragement  which  will 
cheer  our  hearts  and  fortify  and  purify  our  resolution  and  our 
comradeship.  A great  harmony  exists  between  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  all  we  are  fighting  for  now.  A similar  harmony 
exists  between  the  principles  of  that  Declaration  and  what  the 
British  Empire  has  wished  to  stand  for  and  has  at  last  achieved, 
not  only  here  at  home,  but  in  the  great  self-governing  Dominions 
through  the  world.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  not  only 
an  American  document;  it  follows  on  Magna  Charta  and  the 
Petition  of  Right  as  the  third  of  the  great  title  deeds  on  which 
the  liberties  of  the  English-speaking  race  are  founded.  By  it 
we  lost  an  Empire,  but  by  it  we  also  preserved  an  Empire.  By 
applying  these  principles  and  learning  this  lesson  we  have  main- 
tained unbroken  communion  with  those  powerful  Commonwealths 
which  our  children  have  founded  and  have  developed  beyond  the 
seas,  and  which,  in  this  time  of  stress,  have  rallied  spontaneously 
to  our  aid.  The  political  conceptions  embodied  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  are  the  same  as  those  which  were  consistently  ex- 
pressed at  the  tune  by  Lord  Chatham  and  Mr.  Burke  and  by  many 
others  who  had  in  turn  received  them  from  John  Hampden  and 
Algernon  Sidney.  They  spring  from  the  same  source;  they  come 
from  the  same  well  of  practical  truth,  and  that  well,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  is  here,  by  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  this  famous 
Island,  which  we  have  guarded  all  these  years,  and  which  is  the 
birthplace  and  the  cradle  of  the  British  and  the  American  race. 
It  is  English  wisdom,  it  is  that  peculiar  political  sagacity  and  sense 
of  practical  truth,  which  animates  the  great  document  in  the 
minds  of  all  Americans  to-day.  Wherever  men  seek  to  frame 
polities  or  constitutions  which  are  intended  to  safeguard  the 
citizen,  be  he  rich  or  be  he  poor,  on  the  one  hand  from  the  shame 
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of  despotism,  on  the  other  from  the  misery  of  anarchy,  which  are 
devised  to  combine  personal  liberty  with  respect  for  law  and  love 
of  country — wherever  these  desires  are  sincerely  before  the  makers 
of  constitutions  or  laws,  it  is  to  this  original  inspiration,  this  in- 
spiration which  was  the  product  of  English  soil,  which  was  the  out- 
come of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  that  they  will  inevitably  be  drawn. 

We  therefore  feel  no  sense  of  division  in  celebrating  this  an- 
niversary. We  join  in  perfect  sincerity  and  in  perfect  simplicity 
with  our  American  kith  and  kin  in  commemorating  the  auspicious 
and  glorious  establishment  of  their  nationhood.  We  also,  we 
British  who  have  been  so  long  in  the  struggle,  also  express  our  joy 
and  gratitude  for  the  mighty  and  timely  aid  which  America  has 
brought  and  is  bringing  to  the  Allied  Cause.  When  I have  seen 
during  the  last  few  weeks  the  splendour  of  American  manhood 
striding  forward  on  all  the  roads  of  France  and  Flanders,  I have 
experienced  emotions  which  words  cannot  describe.  We  have 
suffered  so  much  in  this  country — and  in  gallant  France  they  have 
suffered  still  more — that  we  can  feel  for  others.  There  are  few 
homes  in  Britain  where  you  will  not  find  an  empty  chair  and  aching 
hearts,  and  we  feel  in  our  own  sorrow  a profound  sympathy  with 
those  across  the  Atlantic  whose  dear  ones  have  travelled  so  far 
to  face  dangers  we  know  only  too  well.  Not  British  hearts  only, 
but  Canadian,  Australian,  New  Zealand,  and  South  African  hearts 
[A  voice:  “And  Indian  too”],  beat  in  keen  common  sympathy 
with  them.  And  Indian  hearts  as  well.  All  who  have  come  across 
the  great  expanses  of  the  ocean  to  take  part  in  this  conflict  feel 
in  an  especial  degree  a sympathy,  an  intense  and  comprehending 
sympathy,  with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  have  to 
wait  through  these  months  of  anxiety  for  the  news  of  battle. 

The  greatest  actions  of  men  or  of  nations  are  spontaneous  and 
instinctive.  They  do  not  result  from  nice  calculations  of  profit 
and  loss,  or  long  balancing  of  doubtful  opinions.  They  happen 
as  if  they  could  not  help  happening.  The  heart,  as  the  French 
say,  has  reasons  which  the  reason  does  not  know.  I am  persuaded 
that,  the  finest  and  worthiest  moment  in  the  history  of  Britain  was 
reached  on  that  August  night,  now  nearly  four  years  ago,  when  we 
declared  war  on  Germany.  Little  could  we  know  where  it  would 
carry  us,  or  what  it  would  bring  to  us.  Like  the  United  States, 
we  entered  the  war  a peaceful  nation,  utterly  unprepared  for 
aggression  in  any  form;  like  the  United  States,  we  entered  the  war 
without  counting  the  cost,  and  without  seeking  any  reward  of  any 
kind.  The  cost  has  been  more  terrible  than  our  most  sombre 
expectations  would  have  led  us  to  imagine,  but  the  reward  which 
is  coming  is  beyond  the  fondest  dreams  and  hopes  we  could  have 
cherished. 
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What  is  the  reward  of  Britain?  What  is  the  priceless,  utterly 
unexpected  reward  that  is  coming  to  us  surely  and  irresistibly  in 
consequence  of  our  unstudied  and  unhesitating  response  to  the 
appeals  of  Belgium  and  of  France?  Territory,  indemnities,  com- 
mercial advantages — what  are  they?  They  are  matters  utterly 
subordinate  to  the  moral  issues  and  moral  consequences  of  this 
war.  Deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  this  Island,  deep  in  the 
hearts  of  those  whom  the  Declaration  of  Independence  styles  “our 
British  brethren,”  lay  the  desire  to  be  truly  reconciled  before  all 
men  and  before  all  history  with  their  kindred  across  the  Atlantic 
I Ocean;  to  blot  out  the  reproaches  and  redeem  the  blunders  of  a 
bygone  age,  to  dwell  once  more  in  spirit  with  our  kith  and  kin, 
t®  stand  once  more  in  battle  at  their  side,  to  create  once  more  a 
true  union  of  hearts,  to  begin  once  more  to  write  a history  in  com- 
mon. That  was  our  heartfelt  desire,  but  it  seemed  utterly  un- 
attainable— utterly  unattainable,  at  any  rate,  in  periods  which  the 
compass  of  our  short  lives  enabled  us  to  consider.  One  prophetic 
voice*  predicted  with  accents  of  certitude  the  arrival  of  a day  of 
struggle  which  would  find  England  and  the  United  States  in  battle 
side  by  side;  but  for  most  of  us  it  seemed  that  this  desire  of  union 
and  of  reconciliation  in  sentiment  and  in  heart  would  not  be 
achieved  within  our  lifetime.  But  it  has  come  to  pass.  It  has 
come  to  pass  already,  and  every  day  it  is  being  emphasised  and  made 
more  real  and  more  lasting!  However  long  the  struggle  may  be, 
however  cruel  may  be  the  sufferings  we  have  to  undergo,  however 
complete  may  be  the  victory  we  shall  win,  however  great  may  be 
our  share  in  it,  we  seek  no  nobler  reward  than  that.  We  seek 
no  higher  reward  than  this  supreme  reconciliation.  That  is  the 
reward  of  Britain.  That  is  the  lion’s  share. 

A million  American  soldiers  are  in  Europe.  They  have  ar- 
rived safely  and  in  the  nick  of  time.  Side  by  side  with  their  French 
and  British  comrades,  they  await  at  this  moment  the  furious 
onslaught  of  the  common  foe,  and  that  is  an  event  which  in  the 
light  of  all  that  has  led  up  to  it,  and  in  the  light  of  all  that  must 
follow  from  it,  seems — I say  it  frankly — to  transcend  the  limits  of 
purely  mundane  things.  It  is  a wonderful  event;  it  is  a prodigious 
event;  it  is  almost  a miraculous  event.  It  fills  us,  it  fills  me,  with 
a sense  of  the  deepest  awe.  Amid  the  carnage  and  confusion  of 
the  immense  battlefield,  amid  all  the  grief  and  destruction  which 
this  war  is  causing  and  has  still  to  cause,  there  comes  over  even 
the  most  secularly-minded  of  us  a feeling  that  the  world  is  being 
guided  through  all  this  chaos  to  something  far  better  than  we  have 
ever  yet  enjoyed.  We  feel  in  the  presence  of  a great  design  of 
which  we  only  see  a small  portion,  ^but  which  is  developing  and 
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unfolding  swiftly  at  this  moment,  and  of  which  we  are  the  honoured 
servants  and  the  necessary  instruments  in  our  own  generation. 
No  event,  I say,  since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  has  been 
more  likely  to  strengthen  and  restore  faith  in  the  moral  govern- 
ance of  the  Universe  than  the  arrival  from  the  other  end  of  the 
world  of  these  mighty  armies  of  deliverance.  One  has  a feeling 
that  it  is  not  all  a blind  struggle;  it  is  not  all  for  nothing.  Not  too 
late  is  the  effort;  not  in  vain  do  heroes  die. 

There  is  one  more  thing  I ought  to  say,  and  it  is  a grave  thing 
to  say.  The  essential  purposes  of  this  war  do  not  admit  of  com- 
promise. If  we  were  fighting  merely  for  territorial  gains,  or  were 
engaged  in  a domestic,  dynastic,  or  commercial  quarrel,  no  doubt 
these  would  be  matters  to  be  adjusted  by  bargaining.  But  this 
war  has  become  an  open  conflict  between  Christian  civilization 
and  scientific  barbarism.  The  line  is  clearly  drawn  between  the 
nations  where  the  peoples  own  the  governments  and  the  nations 
where  the  governments  own  the  peoples.  Our  struggle  is  between 
systems  which  faithfully  endeavor  to  quell  and  quench  the  brutish, 
treacherous,  predatory  promptings  of  human  nature,  and  a system 
which  has  deliberately  fostered,  organized,  armed,  and  exploited 
these  promptings  to  its  own  base  aggrandizement.  We  are  all 
erring  mortals.  No  race,  no  country,  no  individual,  has  a mo- 
nopoly of  good  or  of  evil,  but  face  to  face  with  the  facts  of  this 
war,  who  can  doubt  that  the  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged 
is  in  reality  a struggle  between  the  forces  of  good  and  the  forces 
of  evil?  It  is  a struggle  between  right  and  wrong,  anti  as  such 
it  is  not  capable  of  any  solution  which  is  not  absolute.  Germany 
must  be  beaten ; Germany  must  know  that  she  is  beaten ; Germany 
must  feel  that  she  is  beaten.  Her  defeat  must  be  expressed  in 
terms  and  facts  which  will,  for  all  time,  deter  others  from  emulating 
her  crime,  and  will  safeguard  us  against  their  repetition. 

But,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  German  people  have  at 
any  rate  this  assurance:  that  we  claim  for  ourselves  no  natural  or 
fundamental  right  that  we  shall  not  be  obliged  and  even  willing  in 
all  circumstances  to  secure  for  them.  We  cannot  treat  them  as 
they  have  treated  Alsace-Lorraine  or  Belgium  or  Russia,  or  as 
they  would  treat  us  all  if  they  had  the  power.  We  can  not  do  it, 
for  we  are  bound  by  the  principles  for  which  we  are  fighting.  We 
must  adhere  to  those  principles.  They  will  arm  our  fighting 
strength,  and  they  alone  will  enable  us  to  use  with  wisdom  and 
with  justice  the  victory  which  we  shall  gain.  Whatever  the 
extent  of  our  victory,  these  principles  will  protect  the  German 
people.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  all  that  it  implies 
must  cover  them.  When  all  those  weapons  in  which  German 
militarists  have  put  their  trust  have  broken  in  their  hands,  when 
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all  the  preparations  on  which  they  have  lavished  the  energies 
and  the  schemes  of  fifty  years  have  failed  them,  the  German 
people  will  find  themselves  protected  by  those  simple  elemental 
principles  of  right  and  freedom  against  which  they  will  have 
warred  so  long  in  vain.  So  let  us  celebrate  to-day  not  only  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  but  let  us  proclaim  the  true  com- 
radeship of  Britain  and  America  and  their  determination  to 
stand  together  until  the  work  is  done,  in  all  perils,  in  all  diffi- 
culties, at  all  costs,  wherever  the  war  may  lead  us,  right  to  the 
very  end.  No  compromise  on  the  main  purpose;  no  peace  till 
victory;  no  pact  with  unrepentant  wrong — that  is  the  Declam- 
ation of  July  4th,  1918;  that  is  the  Declaration  which  I invite 
you  to  make  in  common  with  me,  and,  to  quote  the  words  which 
are  on  every  American’s  lips  to-day,  “for  the  support  of  this 
Declaration,  with  a firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine 
Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  for- 
tunes, and  our  sacred  honour.” 

The  Chairman:  I am  told,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  that  it 
is  desired  for  reasons  you  can  conjecture  to  take  a flashlight 
photograph  at  this  moment  of  this  meeting,  to  convey  some 
impression  in  other  places  of  its  fervour,  and  I am  therefore  desired 
to  ask  those  who  are  going  to  speak  to-day  to  stand  up  in  order 
that  their  photographs  may  be  taken. 

(Photograph  taken.) 

The  Chairman:  The  British  Dominions  beyond  the  seas 
are  partners — willing,  earnest,  valiant,  glorious  partners  with 
us  in  this  struggle,  and  it  is  right  and  fitting  that  this  resolution 
should  be  seconded  by  one  who  represents  one  of  the  great  Domin- 
ions. I have  pleasure  in  calling  on  the  Hon.  A.  Meighen,  of 
the  Canadian  Government,  to  second  this  resolution. 

The  Hon.  A.  Meighen:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I have 
been  introduced  to  this  audience  as  a member  of  the  Government 
of  Canada,  and  to  that  circumstance  is  due  the  very  great  dis- 
tinction of  my  being  permitted  to  second  this  resolution. 

The  past  few  days  I have  spent  visiting  our  lines  in  France, 
and  just  now  I am  very  emphatically  a Canadian.  At  the  sound 
of  every  word  that  suggests  to  me  the  Dominion’s  organisation 
over  there  and  the  spirit  of  her  sons  at  war — well,  it  starts  me 
thinking,  and  it  is  hard  to  conceal  one’s  pride  of  birth.  But  I 
speak  to-night  in  support  of  this  motion,  not  in  the  character  of  a 
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Dominion  Minister,  but  in  the  larger,  wider  rank  as  a citizen 
of  the  Empire  of  Britain. 

One  hundred  and  forty-two  years  ago,  for  causes  that  history 
has  from  both  standpoints  long  and  thoroughly  reviewed  and 
that  we  need  not  now  even  call  to  memory,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  suffered  a political  severance  and  the  United  States  became 
a nation.  Whether  that  severance  was  for  the  world’s  good  or  the 
world’s  ill  the  finite  mind  cannot  determine,  though  many  very 
confident  judgments  have  been  passed.  England  lost  an  empire 
but  gained  a release  from  responsibilities  that  might  have  involved 
her  in  perilous  or  impossible  complexities.  The  United  States 
achieved  an  early  self-government  and  the  independence  that  we 
celebrate  to-day,  but  the  world  lost  the  immeasurable  advantage 
of  a union  of  peace-loving  peoples — a union  that  perchance  might 
have  averted  the  catastrophe  of  this  war.  We  are  here,  though, 
to  exchange  greetings  and  not  regrets.  We  are  here  to  express 
good  cheei  and  high  resolve.  Those  of  us  who  regard  this  Mother- 
land as  the  parent  of  free  peoples  do  not  believe  that  a nation  can 
be  wholly  lost  to  Britain  that  is  not  lost  to  liberty.  There  is 
nothing  worth  while  left  in  life  for  the  free  citizens  in  America, 
just  as  there  is  nothing  left  in  life  for  the  free  citizen  of  this  Empire, 
if  the  Prussian  spirit  is  to  rule  the  world.  Whatsoever  thing  is 
overbearing  and  despotic,  whatsoever  thing  is  dastardly  and 
deceitful,  whatsoever  thing  is  callous  and  brutal  and  of  evil 
report,  whatsoever  thing  is  distinctively  German,  that  thing  is  as 
abominable  to  the  justice-loving  American  as  to  the  justice-loving 
and  the  freedom-granting  Briton.  After  all,  the  two  nations  are 
alike  in  fundamentals.  Over  all  the  journey  of  these  years  the 
same  compass  has  guided  them  through  wind  and  tides,  and 
though  they  have  sailed  independent  crafts  they  have  not  drifted 
very  far  apart. 

They  are  together  now ; that  is  the  mightiest  fact  born  of  this 
awful  war — a fact,  a truth  wherein  lies  hope  and  potency  for  the 
world’s  rehabilitation.  They  are  joined  now  with  hands  clasped 
in  the  most  stupendous  task  that  ever  challenged  human  capacity 
— and  they  shall  not  fail ! Efficiency  and  co-operation  must  be  the 
watchwords  of  these  countries.  Dauntlessness  is  the  heritage  of 
both.  We  must  make  united  relentless  war. 

I wish  I could  interpret  to  this  audience  the  spirit  of  Canada. 
It  is  one  week  to-day  since  a German  submarine  commander 
met  on  the  wide  sea  a hospital  ship  chartered  by  our  Dominion 
and  carrying  only  the  messengers  of  mercy.  There  were  there 
nursing  sisters  from  Canadian  homes — faithful,  devoted  women 
bound  on  a mission  of  love.  There  were  there  women  who 
through  these  years  have  ministered  to  the  wounded  fellow- 
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countrymen  of  that  submarine  commander,  nursing  them  out  of 
agony  to  health,  living  only  to  serve  and  to  shed  sympathy  for 
suffering  men.  He  ran  down  those  women  in  the  dark  and 
smote  them  to  their  death.  Better  the  world  should  perish 
than  be  ruled  by  murderers  like  that.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  Canada 
and  of  Britain.  It  is  the  spirit  of  America  too,  and  already  one 
million  men  have  left  the  United  States  sworn  to  translate  that 
spirit  into  deeds. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  together  again — not  politically, 
that  can  never  be.  They  are  together  for  a greater  purpose 
than  the  building  of  a nation:  they  are  together  to  rescue  a 
world.  What  the  long  result  shall  be  we  cannot  tell : our  task  is 
to  get  the  immediate  result — the  triumph  of  our  cause  in  this 
war.  That  done,  generations  unborn  will  bless  this  event  and 
give  praises  through  all  time  to  the  people  of  to-day  who  brought 
it  forth.  Looking  back  now  across  the  last  century  to  the  crisis 
that  parted  our  race,  and  forward  to  the  mission  on  which  we  are 
bent  together,  we  say  in  a grander  application  than  ever  before: 

Those  opposed  eyes 

Which,  like  the  meteors  of  a troubled  heaven 
All  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred, 

Did  lately  meet  in  the  intestine  shock, 

Shall  now  in  mutual  well-beseeming  ranks 
March  all  one  way. 

The  Chairman:  You  have  heard  the  resolution  which  Mr. 
Churchill  has  moved  and  Mr.  Meighen  has  seconded.  Those 
who  are  in  favour  of  the  resolution  please  to  hold  up  their  hands. 
Against?  The  resolution  is  carried  unanimously,  and  will  be 
cabled  at  once  to  Washington.  I have  now,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, to  bring  you  to  the  second  resolution,  which  will  be  moved 
and  seconded  by  some  of  our  friends  from  America.  I will  call 
upon  the  proposer,  Major  Putnam,  one  of  the  veterans  of  the 
American  Civil  War. 

Major  George  Haven  Putnam:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 
A hundred  and  forty-two  years  ago,  my  forefathers,  under  the 
leadership  of  Massachusetts  and  \ irginia,  declared  their  inde- 
pendence from  the  political  control  of  their  mother  country,  and 
this  independence,  after  seven  years  of  strife,  they  succeeded 
in  securing. 

This  day  on  which  we  commemorate  the  act  of  the  men  who, 
in  Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia,  placed  their  signatures 
on  the  famous  Declaration,  an  act  that  brought  about  thejiolitical 
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separation  of  the  Colonies  from  Great  Britain,  constitutes,  it 
seems  to  me,  a suitable  occasion  on  which  to  place  on  record  a 
new  declaration. 

In  this  year,  in  which  America  and  Great  Britain  are  fighting 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  a righteous  cause,  I want  to  see  a Declara- 
tion made  not  of  Independence,  but  of  Interdependence — a 
Declaration  that  shall  constitute  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
two  countries  have  need  of  each  other,  and  that  the  two  peoples 
belong  together. 

I have  referred  to  the  events  of  1776-1783  as  bringing  about 
a political  separation.  We  are  glad  to  recall  that  there  has 
never  been  any  separation  or  cleavage  other  than  political.  The 
Americans  were  revolting  not  against  England,  but  against 
George  III.,  a monarch  who  was  attempting  to  rule  England  no 
less  than  America  with  Prussian  methods,  and  who,  at  least  in 
America,  was  using  for  the  purpose  German  troops. 

We  Americans  gave  up  no  part,  and  we  were  willing  to  give 
up  no  part,  of  our  English  heritage.  We  retained,  with  the 
English  language,  the  law  and  the  customs  of  England.  We 
continued  through  all  the  years  not  only  of  the  youth  but  of  the 
maturity  of  our  Republic,  to  absorb  the  literature  produced  by 
English  writers,  and  through  this  literature  our  people  grew  up 
with  English  methods  of  thought  and  English  principles  of 
action. 

It  is  because  of  our  acceptance  of  English  common  law  and 
of  the  precedents  of  English  statute  law,  because  of  the  retention 
of  the  language,  and  the  influence  of  the  literature,  of  England, 
and  on  the  ground,  also,  I judge,  of  the  sturdiness  and  will-power 
of  the  English  stock,  that  we  Americans  are  to-day  an  English 
folk.  With  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  population  representing 
heritage  other  than  that  of  these  British  Islands,  it  is  the  British 
races  or  groups,  English,  Scottish,  Irish,  and  Welsh,  that  to-day 
dominate  the  Continent  and  control  the  policy  of  the  Republic. 

The  two  countries  have  now  come  into  a sympathetic  associa- 
tion with  each  other  such  as  has  not  existed  at  any  period  since 
the  beginning  of  America.  England’s  relation  to  its  big  offspring 
might  be  expressed  in  the  line  of  Pope: 


1! 


We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.’ 


The  opinions,  it  would  perhaps  be  more  precise  to  say  the  feelings  i, 
and  prejudices,  of  Americans  concerning  their  transatlantic  i 
kinsfolk,  were  shaped  for  my  generation,  as  for  the  boys  of  every 
generation  that  had  grown  up  since  1775,  on  text-books  and  his- 
tories  that  presented  unhistorical,  partisan,  and  often  distorted, 
views  of  the  histories  of  the  first  English  colonies,  of  the  events  1 
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of  the  Revolution,  of  the  issues  that  brought  about  the  war  of 
1812-1815,  and  the  grievances  of  1861-1865.  These  events  and 
grievances,  while  but  inconsiderable  episodes  in  the  history  of 
Britain,  have  bulked  large  in  the  life  of  the  Republic. 

The  original  antagonism  to  England  on  the  part  of  New 
I England,  New  York,  and  Virginia,  initiated  and  fed  by  these 
! over-patriotic  histories,  has,  through  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
i centuries,  been  fed  and  developed  for  the  country  as  a whole 
under  the  influence  of  great  streams  of  immigrants  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Some  of  these  immigrants  have  brought  with 
them  to  America  strong  anti-English  prejudices,  and  the  greater 
• portion  of  the  rest  have  had  an  ignorance  of,  or  an  indifference 
to,  English  traditions  and  institutions.  But  the  influence  of  the 
: British  elements  in  our  population,  represented  more  particularly 
; by  New  England  and  Virginia,  have  proved  sufficiently  strong 
;;;  to  enable  the  English- Americans  to  bring  under  control  and  to 
v weld  into  a nation  that  in  its  common  character  and  purposes 
| is  English,  the  great  medley  of  racial  factors  that  make  up  the 
k population  of  the  continent.  These  English  institutions  and 
t ideals  have  shown  themselves  strong  enough  to  maintain  the 
fi  mastery  of  the  government  and  to  direct  the  policy  of  the  Republic. 
I Text-books  are  now  being  prepared  which  will  present  a juster 
historical  account  of  the  events  of  1775-1783,  1812-1815,  and 
1861-1865. 

The  writers  of  these  revised  (one  might  say  reformed)  text- 
i books  will  present  conclusions  in  line  with  those  to  be  found  in  the 
; History  of  the  American  Revolution,  by  Sir  George  Otto  Tre- 
velyan. Trevelyan  was,  if  not  the  first,  at  least  the  most  authori- 
i tative  among  English  historians,  to  emphasize  the  view  that  the 
i Revolution  of  the  Colonists  was  part  of  the  fight  for  liberal  insti- 
tutions in  England,  a fight  that  continued  for  nearly  a century. 
Trevelyan  makes  clear  that  if  the  American  Colonists  had  not 
won  out,  the  development  of  liberal  government  in  England 
would  have  been  delayed  at  least  for  another  generation. 

The  writers  of  these  corrected  histories  will  make  clear  to 
the  schoolboys  of  the  coming  generation  that  the  American 
1 colonists  were  not  fighting  against  England,  but  were  simply 
maintaining  what  they  believed  to  be  their  rights  against  the 
attempts  of  a King  who,  while  English  by  birth,  was  working 
with  Prussian  methods  and  theories  to  establish  autocratic  gov- 
) eminent  in  America  as  he  had  succeeded  in  imposing  autocratic 
rule  upon  England.  The  American  boys  and  girls  will  come  to 
understand  that  during  the  revolutionary  period  there  were  in 
England  statesmen  and  leaders  of  public  opinion  like  Chatham, 
Burke,  Colonel  Barre,  Horne  Tooke,  and  not  a few  others,  who, 
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at  no  little  disadvantage  and  some  risk  to  themselves,  were 
supporting  the  contentions  of  the  colonists. 

This  was  also  true  of  a great  proportion  of  the  people  of 
the  British  Isles  who,  as  was  the  case,  of  course,  with  leaders  like 
those  specified,  were  looking  forward  to  securing  liberal  institu- 
tions for  English-speaking  peoples.  The  government  in  England 
in  those  years  was  not  representative  and  the  mass  of  the  people 
had  no  voice  in  Parliament;  but  sufficient  record  has,  however, 
remained  of  their  opinions  for  us  to  understand  to-day  that  a 
large  number,  and  possibly  the  greater  number,  of  the  citizens 
of  Britain  were  in  full  sympathy  with  the  cause  that  was  being 
fought  for  by  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Virginia. 

Trevelyan  shows  that  the  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  America  made  impossible  for  later  reigns  any  such  autocratic 
rule  as  that  which  had  been  imposed  upon  Great  Britain  by 
George  III.,  with  Lord  North  and  his  other  Prussianised  advisers. 

Americans  of  to-day,  looking  back  at  the  history  with  a 
better  sense  of  justice  and  a better  knowledge  of  the  facts  than 
was  possible  for  their  ancestors,  are  prepared  to  recognize  also 
that  their  great  grandfathers  had  treated  with  serious  injustice 
and  with  great  unwisdom  the  Loyalists  of  New  York  and  of 
New  England  who  had  field  to  the  cause  of  the  Crown.  We  do 
not  need  to  lessen  in  any  way  our  admiration  for  the  clear-sighted- 
ness of  the  founders  of  the  Republic  and  for  the  patriotic  per- 
sistence with  which  they  maintained  their  own  contentions;  but 
it  is  in  order  now  to  admit  that  the  Loyalists  had  a fair  cause  to 
defend  and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  men  of  the 
more  conservative  way  of  thinking  should  have  convinced  them- 
selves that  the  cause  of  good  government  for  the  Colonies  would 
be  better  served  by  maintaining  the  royal  authority  and  by 
improving  the  royal  methods  than  by  breaking  away  into  the  all 
dubious  possibilities  of  independence. 

I had  occasion  some  months  back  when  in  Halifax  (as  a guest 
of  the  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia)  to  apologize,  before  the  great 
Canadian  Club,  to  the  descendants  of  some  of  the  men  who  had 
in  1776  been  forced  out  of  Boston  through  the  illiberal  policy  of 
my  great  grandfather  and  his  associates. 

These  Loyalists  took  to  Canada  some  of  the  best  material  of 
New  England.  They  and  their  children  have  done  much  to 
create  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  but  they  were  men  who  were 
needed  by  our  own  new  Republic  and,  with  fair  tolerance  and 
wise  consideration,  they  could  have  been  held  on  to.  My  friends 
in  Halifax  (and  the  group  included  some  of  my  own  cousins)  ■ 
said  that  the  apology  had  come  a little  late,  but  that  they  were 
prepared  to  accept  it.  They  were  more  than  ready  to  meet  half 
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way  the  Yankee  suggestion.  They  rejoiced  with  me  that  the 
great  grandchildren  of  the  ancestors  who  had  quarreled  in  1775 
were  to-day  fighting  in  a common  cause. 

There  will  be  need  also,  as  said,  for  a correction  in  the  accounts 
of  the  war  of  1812-1815.  I had  myself  always  taken  the  ground 
that  during  that  period  when  Europe  was  fighting,  as  Europe 
is  fighting  to-day,  to  preserve  itself  against  the  domination  of 
imperial  militarism,  America’s  part  ought  to  have  been  taken 
not  with  Napoleon  but  with  Great  Britain. 

It  was,  as  we  know,  a close  call  with  Madison’s  cabinet  which 
way  the  decision  should  be  made.  The  obnoxious  Orders  in 
Council  which  had  constituted  one  of  the  most  important  grounds 
for  going  to  war,  had  been  repealed  two  days  before  the  date 
of  the  American  Declaration,  but  in  those  days  of  sailing-vessels, 
it  was,  of  course,  months  before  the  news  of  the  repeal  could 
reach  Washington. 

If  the  authorities  in  Downing  Street  had  been  a little  more 
tactful  with  their  American  cousins  and  if  the  government  of 
President  Madison  had  been  a little  better  informed  as  to  the  real 
issues  that  were  being  fought  out  in  the  great  European  struggle 
and  as  to  the  actual  purposes  of  the  English  people,  America’s 
fleet  would  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Great  Britain  and 
American  sharpshooters  would  have  been  present  at  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo. 

During  the  years  1861-’65,  when  the  Republic  was  fighting 
for  its  life,  there  was  again  a full  measure  of  stupidity  in  Downing 
Street  and  an  overheated  (although,  under  the  circumstances, 
not  unnatural)  indignation  hi  Washington  and  throughout  the 
country.  Statesmen  and  leaders  of  public  opinion,  such  as  Lord 
Palmerston,  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Roebuck,  John  Delane  (con- 
trolling the  enormous  influence  of  The  Times),  and  even  so  wide- 
mindecl  a man  as  Air.  Gladstone,  with  a large  group  of  other  of 
the  so-called  great  citizens  of  the  time,  had  committed  them- 
selves to  the  conclusion  that  the  Republic  was  broken  up,  and  they 
had  also  succeeded  in  convincing  themselves  that  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain  were  likely  to  be  furthered  through  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  United  States  as  a nation.  Queen  V ictoria’s 
Ministers  and  the  London  Times  (the  editor  of  which  was  largely 
interested  with  his  friends  in  the  Confederate  cotton  loan)  were 
working  in  co-operation  with  Louis  Napoleon  to  bring  about  this 
result,  and  the  intervention  of  Great  Britain,  in  company  with 
France — an  intervention  which  the  Navy  and  the  Army  of  the 
Northern  States  were  in  no  way  strong  enough  to  withstand — - 
would  have  brought  the  struggle  to  a speedy  close,  with  the  result 
that  we  should  have  had  on  the  American  Continent  not  two 
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Republics,  but  at  least  four.  The  Pacific  States  would  have  gone  fe 
off  by  themselves;  the  States  of  the  Northwest,  with  their  special  tu 
interests  in  the  Mississippi  River,  would  have  secured  a separate  It 
organization,  and  New  England  and  the  Middle  States  would  6 
have  been  left  to  confront  the  slave  Republic  in  the  South.  The  if 
slaves  would  have  escaped  more  steadily  than  ever,  and  this  ; st 
grievance,  together  with  the  complications  resulting  from  four  j It 
systems  of  tariff  barriers,  would  have  given  frequent  cause  for  inter-  sti 
state  trouble  and  would  undoubtedly  have  produced  further  wars,  j to 
From  these  misfortunes  for  America,  and  from  the  further  mis-  m 
fortune  of  making  England  responsible  for  the  breaking  up  of  a ir 
Republic  that  stood  for  representative  government,  and  from  the  It 
founding  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  a nation  based  on  human  | st 
slavery,  Great  Britain  was  saved  (against  the  counsel  of  its  leading  , it 
statesmen)  through  the  wisdom  of  Prince  Albert,  the  firmness  of  It 
Queen  Victoria,  the  righteous  purpose  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  the  i 
sturdy  statesmanship  of  John  Bright,  and  the  common  sense  of 
its  own  people.  The  people  of  Scotland  were,  from  the  outset,  It 
consistent  in  their  support  of  the  cause  of  the  North,  and  the  pi 
masses  of  the  population,  including  even  the  operatives  in  Ban-  ; k 
cashire,  who  for  want  of  cotton  were  brought  close  to  starvation,  ; " 
followed  the  lead  not  of  Palmerston,  Russell,  and  the  London  ai 
Times,  but  of  Queen  Victoria,  John  Bright,  Richard  Cobden,  the  !l 
Duke  of  Argyle,  and  clear-headed  scholars  like  Leslie  Stephen.  a 
During  my  present  sojourn  in  England,  I met  in  one  of  the 
Conservative  Clubs  an  old  Tory  acquaintance  who,  with  charac-  i 
teristic  British  frankness,  said,  “Major,  I am  inclined  to  think  f 
it  was  a good  thing  that  we  did  not  break  up  your  Republic  in  f 
1861.  We  have  need  of  you  to-day  in  our  present  undertakings.”  t< 
“Well,”  I said,  “I  am  glad  that  you  have  at  last  come  to  that  i 
conclusion.”  We  all  now  understand  that  the  two  countries  have  ! 
need  of  each  other.  We  may  say  with  certainty  that  the  English-  [ 
men  of  to-day  have  reason  to  be  well-pleased  that  the  Republic 
was  not  broken  up.  We  Americans  have  work  to  do  in  this  world,  t 
and  work  that  can  be  effectively  done  only  in  full  cooperation  ; 
with  the  men  of  Great  Britain.  In  any  case,  the  events  and  griev-  : 
ances  above  referred  to  are  matters  of  the  past,  and  for  the  most  1 
part  of  a very  distant  past.  Each  generation  of  citizens  must  s 
work  out  its  own  problems  with  its  own  standards,  and  should  be  i 
called  upon  to  accept  responsibility  only  for  its  own  actions.  I 

We  have  in  force  to-day  an  association  with  Great  Britain  i 
for  the  purpose  of  war.  We  are  fighting  together  in  a war  against 
war,  and  to  remove  the  causes  which  make  for  war.  We  hope  to 
secure  a victory  so  complete  that  we  shall  be  able  to  make  future  1 
wars  impossible.  It  is  my  own  conviction  that  this  association 
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for  purposes  of  war  work  in  the  time  of  the  world  s great  peril 
ought  to  be  followed  by  an  alliance  for  purposes  of  peace  between 
the  English-speaking  peoples  of  the.  world.  Some  time  back, 
Bonar  Law,  speaking  in  the  House,  said  that  the  Kaiser  had  been 
referred  to  as  an  empire-builder,  but,  continued  the  English 
statesman,  it  will  not  be  the  development  of  the  German  Empire 
that  will  stand  to  his  credit.  Law  did  not  need  to  amplify  his 
statement.  His  hearers  understood  at  once  that  he  was  referring 
to  the  great  service  that  had  been  brought  about  through  William’s 
unwarrantable  aggression,  in  building  up  the  British  Empire, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  British  Commonwealth.  I hold 
that  we  may  properly  extend  the  application  of  the  English 
statesman’s  conclusion.  The  Kaiser  has  through  his  assaults  on 
representative  government,  on  the  rights  of  men,  and  on  civiliza- 
tion itself,  done  much  to  build  up  the  commonwealth  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples  of  the  world. 

To-day  we  are  witnessing  what  may  be  called  the  return  of 
the  “Mayflower.”  The  vessel  that  in  1620  carried  the  group  of 
pilgrims  from  Plymouth,  England,  to  Plymouth,  Massachusetts, 
comes  to  us  to-day  in  the  form  of  the  “Leviathan  and  the 
“Olympic,”  those  mighty  steamers  which  from  week  to  week 
are  bringing  thousands  across  the  Atlantic,  the  descendants  of 
the  Puritans,  together  with  great  companies  of  youngsters  of 
ancestries  other  than  Puritan. 

These  sturdy  American  boys  have  come,  irrespective  of  their 
ancestries,  to  fight  for  the  traditions,  the  policies,  the  ideals  of 
England.  They  recognize  that  these  are  also  the  traditions, 
the'lpolicies,  and  the  ideals  of  America.  These  youngsters  are  ready 
to  do  their  part  in  fighting  for  the  defense  of  Britain  and  1 ranee, 
because  they  realize  that  the  brave  armies  of  the  Allies  have,  for 
three  years,  been  fighting  for  the  ideals,  the  policies,  and  the 
liberties  of  America. 

We  Americans  are  looking  forward  to  the  establishment,,  after 
this  fight  is  over,  and  after  victory  has  come  to  the  Allies  in  the 
great  fight  to  maintain  civilization  against  barbarism,  and  in 
advance  of  the  more  difficult  achievement  of  the  organization  of  a 
League  of  Nations,  to  the  establishment  of  a League  of  English- 
speaking  peoples.  Such  a League  will  carry  out  the  principles  of 
our  Declaration  of  Interdependence,  and  will  itself  be  strong  enough 
to  assure  the  peace  of  the  world,  a peace  founded  on  justice  and  on 
the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  peoples. 

The  Chairman:  Professor  H.  S.  Canby,  of  Yale  Lniversity, 

one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  of  the  American  Universities, 
will  second  the  resolution. 
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Professor  Canby:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I wish  to  second 
this  resolution  with  all  my  heart,  and  in  seconding  it  I would  be  l* 
unfaithful  to  the  thoughts  of  the  many  Americans  assembled  here 
if  I did  not  endeavour  to  express  its  meaning  with  more  profound 
satisfaction  than  the  words  themselves  express.  We  Americans  I tli 
are  in  the  war  to  fight  beside  the  British,  and  we  propose  to  stay 
with  the  British  when  the  war  is  won.  We  are  done  with  national 
isolation  from  this  time  on.  California  and  Connecticut  and  !' 
Carolina — inexperienced,  I know,  but  full  of  tremendous  vigour 
and  powerful  hope — will  take  their  share  of  the  world’s  responsi-  Bi 
bilities,  which,  among  all  nations,  Great  Britain  has  most  nobly 
borne.  We  are  no  longer  all  British  in  blood;  we  are  no  longer  all 
British  in  feature;  we  are  no  longer,  so  I am  told  here,  all  British  * 
in  speech;  but  when  it  comes  to  ideals  of  government,  and  ideals 
for  the  future,  we  are  bone  of  your  bone  and  flesh  of  your  flesh. 

As  Harry  Hotspur  said  to  Douglas  in  a day  when  Scotland  and  ® 
England  were  further  apart  than  Britain  and  the  United  States,  “ 
“By  Heaven,  I cannot  flatter  . . . but  a braver  place  in  my  heart’s 
love  hath  no  man  than  yourself.” 

It  is  not  alliances  that  we  want — it  is  something  better  and  r 
more  durable  than  alliances.  Alliances  in  the  bad  old  sense  of  ® 
that  term  served  their  turn  and  died,  or  changed  partners,  which  '[ 
is  worse.  What  we  seek  is  a nation  likeminded  with  ourselves, 
which  will  work  beside  us  and  fight  beside  us,  because  our  objec-  “ 
tives  are  the  same.  What  we  seek  is  a dogged,  persistent  nation,  f 
aware  as  we  are  aware  that  liberties  must  be  earned,  not  borrowed  J! 
or  bought,  a nation  which  will  enlist  its  energies  not  only  for  the  11 
war,  but  until  the  job  is  done.  Great  Britain  is  that  nation ; it  is  an  : 
impertinence  to  speak  of  an  alliance  between  the  British  Empire  1 
and  the  United  States.  What  we  need  is  some  new  form  of 
federation;  what  we  need  is  a federation  which  will  leave  us  both 
free  to  develop  those  purely  national  qualities  which  are  peculiar  ; 
to  us.  What  we  need  is  a federation  which  will  make  us  one  1 
force  in  the  great  aims  of  civilisation,  which,  like  Christianity,  are, 
or  should  be,  international.  What  we  need  is  a federation  which, 
if  we  Americans  and  you  British  are  worthy  of  your  traditions 
and  of  ours,  some  day  all  nations  will  wish  to  join.  You  were  the  ( 
Mother  of  Parliaments,  and  we  were  the  first  great  experimenters  ( 
in  national  democracy.  If  the  urgency  of  the  future  should  re-  ■ 
quire  in  the  world’s  government  some  new  and  further  experiment,  ■ 
it  is  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  of  America  that  ‘ 
should  take  the  first  step  forward,  not  in  the  Kaiser’s  fashion,  by  1 
proclamation,  not  in  theory  merely,  but  by  pledging  ourselves 
and  our  fortunes  to  the  long,  hard  fight.  Our  men  are  fighting- 
together,  our  men  are  dying  together,  and  if  President  Lincoln  . 
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I were  here  to  see  us  this  day,  he  would  repeat:  “Let  not  their 

, unison  of  sacrifice  he  in  vain.” 

The  Chairman:  We  are  honoured  and  privileged  to  have 

the  presence  here  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American 
invading  army  in  this  country,  and  also  of  the  Admiral  who  is 
commanding  the  American  forces  that  are  securing  wTith  us  the 
freedom  of  the  seas.  I have  pleasure  in  calling  upon  General 
, Biddle. 

Major-General  John  Biddle:  I rise,  my  Imrd  and  Ladies 

and  Gentlemen,  after  hearing  the  eloquent  words  of  the  former 
speakers  on  the  resolution,  and  it  remains  only  for  me  as  the 
representative  of  the  American  army  of  invasion — Lord  Bryce 
gave  me  a much  higher  title — to  express  our  most  heartfelt  thanks 
: and  appreciation  of  all  that  has  been  done  for  us  while  we  have 
been  passing  through  your  country.  We  are  but  passing  through,  and 
we  are  all  keen  to  get  to  the  battle  front.  You  have  not  only  cared 
for  us  while  we  are  here,  but  have  given  us  Godspeed  on  the  passage 
across.  I am  privileged  to  give  a message  from  General  Pershing; 
he  has  authorised  me  to  express  his  thanks  for  the  reception  of  the 
> American  troops  in  Great  Britain,  his  appreciation  of  the  cele- 
bration being  held  in  Great  Britain,  and  his  sympathy  with  this 
great  movement  which  is  to  unite  our  nations  together.  rI  here 
are  to-day  many  Americans  in  Great  Britain,  in  almost  every  city 
! of  England  and  Scotland ; our  soldiers  stay,  some  for  a few  days, 
some  for  a few  months,  but  everywhere  you  will  find  the  same 
generosity,  the  same  sentiments.  The  Government,  the  City 
Associations,  and  individuals  all  vie  with  each  other  to  see  what 
they  can  do  for  the  Americans.  Hospitals  are  given  for  our  sick 
and  wounded,  homes  for  our  convalescents,  and  amusements  for 
our  men.  The  finest  homes  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  open 
to  us  everywhere.  To-day  you  are  celebrating  all  over  this  coun- 
try, with  enthusiasm,  the  independence  Day  of  America.  You 
have  made  of  it  an  Anglo-Saxon  instead  of  merely  an  American 
celebration.  In  Liverpool,  in  Bristol,  and  in  a number  of  other 
cities  our  troops  are  marching  with  yours,  and  everywhere  they 
meet  with  the  same  enthusiasm.  In  London  you  know  what 
is  being  done,  and  I assure  you  that  we  appreciate  this  very  much, 
and  the  result  will  be  respect  and  understanding  and  liking  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America  which  will  last  as  long  as  these 
peoples  last,  and  that  is  to  say  for  ever. 

What  we  are  rejoicing  at,  together,  is  the  entry  of  our  coun- 
try into  the  actual  fighting  over  here,  and  if  the  British,  French, 
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and  Italians  have  been  holding  the  enemy  back  while  we  have  » 
been  raising  our  army  and  equipping  and  training  them,  to-day,  I 
as  has  been  said,  we  have  a million  men  over  there,  and  the  signifi-  tl 
eance  of  the  soldiers  you  see  in  London  to-day  and  in  your  streets  s 
is  that  they  represent  part  of  that  million,  and  there  are  ten  > 
millions  more  just  like  them  ready  to  come  over.  I think  that  it 
is  a source  of  pride  to  you  as  well  as  to  ourselves — the  unselfish  o| 
and  lavish  praise  which  the  British  and  French  commanders,  k 
have  given  to  our  troops  who  are  fighting  with  them.  We  know  f 
that  they  are  doing  well,  and  we  feel  that  with  our  numbers,  our  it 
enthusiasm,  and  the  quality  of  our  young  men,  guided  by  the  " 
brilliant  example  and  the  experience  and  training  which  the  1 
British  and  French  have  so  tirelessly  given  them,  we  shall  have  u 
an  army  which,  fighting  with  the  great  armies  in  France,  will  1 
bring  this  war  to  a successful  issue.  j » 


The  Chairman: 


I will  now  call  on  Admiral  Sims. 


D 


Vice-Admiral  W.  S.  Sims:  All  the  practised  speakers  who  1 
have  addressed  you  to-day  have  expressed  their  admiration  and  o 
sympathy  with  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches  and  the  seamen  on  the  ' 
sea  and  everybody  else  concerned,  but  they  have  entirely  neglected 
to  mention  the  military  man  who  is  called  upon  to  make  a speech!  t 
They  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing  when  they  put  me  and  my  a 
friend,  the  General,  in  this  position.  I am  glad,  however,  of  the  i 
privilege  of  giving  expression  to  a seaman’s  appreciation  of  this  t 
British  observance  of  America’s  Independence  Day.  The  fact  ( 
that  we  are  sharing  each  other’s  dangers  anti  hardships  will  cement  I 
us  with  a bond  of  eternal  friendship.  Men  who  have  thus  fought  i 
in  a common  cause  can  never  forget  it.  For  twenty  years,  we  f 
have  been  especially  close  together  in  our  diplomatic  relations;  for  < 
twenty  years  we  have  looked  back  upon  the  assistance  given  by  i 
the  British  Navy  to  Admiral  Dewey  at  Manila,  with  a better  un-  ! 
derstanding  of  the  familiar  phrase,  “blood  is  thicker  than  water”;  1 
until  to-day,  actuated  by  the  same  ideals,  the  same  aspirations, 
the  same  just  cause,  we  are  fighting  and  will  continue  to  fight  i 
side  by  side  until  the  great  aims  are  realised.  We,  the  great 
English-speaking  countries,  are  now  bound  together,  not  only  by 
ties  of  blood,  but  by  the  stronger  ties  of  the  common  ideals  and 
principles  which  owe  their  inception  and  steady  growth  to  the 
elements  of  the  wonderful  British  character. 

We  acknowledge  that  our  heritage  of  justice  and  liberty  came 
from  you  originally.  It  is  these  forces  of  justice  and  liberty  that 
now  unite  us.  It  is  these  forces  that  have  eventually  brought 
about  one  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  the  war  at  the  pres- 
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ent  time,  and  that  is  a firm  welding  of  the  Allied  forces  into  a 
i united  and  harmonious  whole.  The  Press  has  recently  emphasised 
! the  fact  that  American  troops  have  been  brigaded  with  the  British 
and  the  French.  Surely  this  is  concrete  evidence  of  the  cordiality 
and  completeness  of  the  co-operation  which  exist  between  us. 

My  own  experience  has  necessarily  been  confined  to  the  co- 
t operation  of  the  United  States  Navy  with  the  other  Allied  navies, 
especially  the  British;  and  as  a seaman  I should  like  to  invite 
i your  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  more  than  a year  all  the  Amer- 
ican naval  forces  in  European  waters  have  been  actually  brigaded 
v with  the  British  Fleet  and  with  the  other  naval  forces  of  the  Allies. 
The  majority  of  our  destroyers  have  been  serving  under  the 
military  direction  of  the  British  Vice-Admiral  since  May,  1917. 
Others  are  serving  under  the  British  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
many  destroyers  and  other  vessels  under  French  command  in 
| French  quarters,  not  to  mention  submarine  chasers  in  the  Adriatic. 
Our  Dreadnoughts  have  similarly  been  serving  under  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  Sir  David  Beatty.  These 
Dreadnoughts  have  adopted  all  British  signals  and  British  methods 
of  tactics,  and  have  made  themselves  as  nearly  as  possible  British 
vessels  in  so  far  as  their  military  function  is  concerned. 

In  other  areas  our  forces  have  been  serving  in  all  cases  under 
the  senior  Allied  commanders.  Their  distribution  has  been  made 
as  the  result  of  conferences  between  the  Chiefs  of  the  various 
navies  involved.  I believe  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  state 
: that  the  reason  for  this  has  no  connection  with  the  incompetence 
of  American  Admirals  to  direct  their  own  forces;  but  from  the  very 
beginning  of  our  naval  operations  in  these  waters  it  was  recognised 
and  established  as  an  inflexible  policy  that  unity  of  command 
and  direction  was  the  prune  requisite  of  success.  This  was  be- 
cause we  believed  that  to  do  otherwise  would  be  voluntarily  to 
confer  an  immense  advantage  upon  the  enemy.  I can  say  with 
the  greatest  possible  emphasis  that  the  feelings  of  friendship  and 
cordiality  between  the  two  navies  could  not  be  greater.  One  of 
your  Admirals  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  when  referring  to  our  ships 
serving  there,  said:  “We  are  all  one  big  fraternity  here.”  In  this 

connection  I should  like  to  quote  to  you  a message  received  by 
me  from  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Lewis  Bayly  upon  the  anniversary  of 
the  arrival  of  our  destroyers  in  your  waters:  “ On  the  anniversary 

of  the  arrival  of  the  first  United  States  men-of-war  at  Queenstown, 
I wish  to  express  my  deep  gratitude  to  the  United  States  officers 
and  ratings  for  the  skill,  energy,  and  unfailing  good  nature  which 
they  have  all  constantly  shown,  and  which  qualities  have  so  ma- 
terially assisted  the  war  by  enabling  the  ships  of  the  Allied  Powers 
to  cross  the  ocean  in  comparative  freedom.  To  command  you 
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is  an  honour;  to  work  with  you  is  a pleasure,  and  to  know  you  is*01 
to  know  the  best  traits  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.” 

In  so  far  as  concerns  the  British  Navy  and  the  American 
Navy  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  they  are 
more  than  co-ordinated;  they  are  really  consolidated — in  fact, 
amalgamated;  they  are  fighting  together  as  a trained  team  under 
one  captain.  If  you  can  imagine  a great  war  going  on  in  America, 

I am  sure  that  a relatively  small  British  force  sent  to  our  assistance 
would  be  similarly  amalgamated  and  would  fight  as  cheerfully 
under  the  American  Commander-in-Chief  as  we  do  under  the 
British.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  this  same  feeling 
of  co-ordination  is  shared  by  all  of  our  army  colleagues  on  this 
side.  In  a letter  which  I have  recently  received  from  General 
Pershing,  he  expresses  this  feeling  as  follows:  “Permit  me  to  take^ie 
advantage  of  Bishop  Brent’s  visit  to  our  Fleet  to  send  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  officers  and  men  of  the  American  Navy  in 
European  waters  the  most  cordial  greetings  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces.  Bonds  which  join  together  all  men  of 
American  blood  have  been  mutually  strengthened  and  deepened 
by  the  rough  hand  of  war.  Those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to 
serve  in  the  army  and  navy  are  to  one  another  as  brothers.  Spaces 
of  land  and  sea  are  nothing  where  a common  purpose  binds.  We 
are  so  dependent  on  one  another  that  the  honour,  the  fame,  the 
exploits  of  the  one  are  the  honour,  the  fame,  the  exploits  of  the 
other.  If  the  enemy  should  dare  to  leave  his  safe  harbours  and 
set  his  ships  in  battle  array,  no  cheers  would  be  more  ringing,  as 
you  and  your  Allied  Fleet  moved  to  his  defeat,  than  those  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France.” 

We  realise,  of  course,  that  the  American  naval  forces  in  Europe 
are  small  as  compared  with  the  united  naval  forces  of  the  Allies, 
but  we  have  been  assured  that  ship  for  ship  our  vessels  have  per- 
formed their  duty  in  all  cases  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  supreme 
commanders.  America’s  naval  effort  is,  as  you  know,  by  no  means 
at  an  end.  We  have  at  present  in  European  waters  about  250 
vessels,  3,000  officers,  and  .40,000  men.  They  are  serving  in  all 
European  waters,  from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Adriatic.  During 
the  coming  year,  more  than  three  times  the  number  of  our  present 
destroyers  will  be  fighting  with  the  Allies.  Over  150  submarine 
chasers  will  soon  be  on  duty  in  the  war  zone:  more  than  half  of 
them  are  here  now.  The  submarine  campaign  has  been  met. 
At  the  present  time  the  Allies  are  sinking  submarines  faster  than 
they  are  being  built,  and  they  are  building  ships  faster  than  they 
are  being  sunk.  The  available  merchant  tonnage  will  be  increased 
rapidly  as  the  building  programme  in  the  United  States  reaches 
its  full  development  in  the  immediate  future.  The  submarine 
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warfare  will  doubtless  continue  to  the  end,  but  it  cannot  win  the 
7ar  for  the  enemy.  It  is  idle  to  prophesy  how  long  the  war  will 
ist.  The  only  definite  statement  that  can  be  made  is  that  it  will 
ast  until  Germany  is  thoroughly  beaten. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  significance  of  this  occasion,  this 
elebration  of  our  Independence  Day  by  our  British  brothers  in 
rms,  will  touch  all  hearts  in  America  to-day.  I believe  that  the 
th  of  July,  1918,  will  ever  be  regarded  by  Americans  as  a date  to 
,e  doubly  revered.  Henceforth  its  observance  will  commemorate 
tot  only  our  independence  as  a State,  but  the  emancipation  of  the 
jeat  English-speaking  peoples  from  all  that  tends  to  keep  them 
rom  a real  knowledge  and  understanding  of  each  other.  . The 
ause  for  which  we  are  fighting  to-day  is  so  lofty,  and  its  ideals 
,re  so  far-reaching  in  their  effect  upon  the  character  of  our  people, 
hat  we  will  ever  be  boimd  together  by  the  common  ties  of  under- 
tanding,  right  thinking,  justice,  and  liberty. 

The  Chairman:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — You  have  heard 
he  resolution  read.  Those  who  are  in  favour  of  it,  please  hold 
ip  their  hands.  To  the  contrary?  The  resolution  is  carried 
manimously. 
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CHAPTER  I 

What  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend  Mean 

LET  me,  first  of  all,  try  to  tell  you  the  story  of 
Zeebrugge  as  I extracted  it,  not  without  diffi- 
culty, from  several  of  the  leading  spirits  of  that  enter- 
prise. This  is  no  technical  story.  Elsewhere  in  this 
little  volume  you  will  find  the  official  narrative  issued 
by  the  Admiralty  to  the  Press,  and  that  contains,  as 
all  good  official  documents  do,  names,  ranks,  dates, 
times,  and  movements. 

I lay  claim  to  no  such  precision.  It  is  my  proud 
yet  humble  task  to  bring  you  face  to  face,  if  I can, 
with  the  men  who  went  out  to  greet  what  they  re- 
garded as  certain  death — bear  that  in  mind — in  order 
to  stop,  in  some  measure,  the  German  submarine  men- 
ace, and  to  prove  yet  once  again  to  all  the  world  that 
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the  British  Navy  is  the  same  in  spirit  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Nelson  and  far  down  the  ages. 

These  men  went  out  on  the  eve  of  St.  George’s  Day, 
1918,  to  do  those  two  things — the  one  utilitarian,  the 
other  romantic.  They  went  out  to  block  the  Bruges 
Canal  at  Zeebrugge — to  stop  that  mouth  which  for 
so  long  past  has  been  vomiting  forth  its  submarines 
and  its  destroyers  against  our  hospital  ships,  and  our 
merchant  vessels,  and  the  merchant  vessels  of  coun- 
tries not  engaged  in  this  war.  They  blocked  it  sg 
neatly,  so  effectively  that  it  will  be  utterly  useless  as 
a submarine  base  for — I long  to  tell  you  the  opinion 
of  the  experts,  but  I may  not — many  months  to  come. 

This  shall  be  proved  for  you  as  we  proceed.  Now; 
let  me  explain,  very  briefly,  the  nature  of  the  task 
which  the  Navy  set  itself.  You  imagine  Zeebrugge.;; 
perhaps,  as  a long  and  dreary  breakwater,  flankec 
by  flat  and  sparsely  populated  country,  with  a few 
German  coastguards  dotted  about,  and  a destroyer  01 
two  in  the  offing.  I am  certain  that  that  is  the  mental 
picture  most  of  us  had  of  Zeebrugge — if  we  had  one 
at  all. 

Now  think  of  Dover  or  Portsmouth  as  you  knew 
them  in  times  of  peace.  Conceive  a garrison  of  no 
less  than  one  thousand  men  ever  on  the  breakwater 
Glance  at  the  plan  of  Zeebrugge  reproduced  in  thi; 
book,  and  figure  to  yourself,  at  every  possible  coigr| 
of  vantage,  guns  of  mighty  calibre,  destroyers  lurk 
ing  beneath  the  Mole  on  the  harbour  side,  search 
lights  at  all  points,  and  great  land  guns  in  the  distanci 
ready  to  pulverise  any  hostile  craft  that  dares  to  shov 
its  nose  within  miles.  jj 

Picture  all  that  as  vividly  as  you  can,  and  then  asl 


Admiral  Sir  Roger  Keyes 
In  Command  of  the  Operations. 


Captain  Carpenter  of  the  “Vindictive” 

With  one  of  the  Ship's  Mascots. 


The  Crew  of  the  “Vindictive" 


Ensign  Flown  by  the  “Vindictive” 
During  the  Engagement  at  Zeebrugge. 
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yourself  the  question : “Would  it  be  possible  to  storm 
Zeebrugge  so  successfully  that  block-ships  could  be 
sunk  in  the  very  mouth  of  the  Canal  and  seal  it  up?” 
How  would  you  have  set  about  it  ? With  a huge  force 
of  cruisers?  No,  for  the  enemy  must  be  taken  by 
surprise.  The  action  must  be  swift,  cunning,  and 
sure.  The  enemy  must  not  be  warned,  or  your  one 
object,  the  blocking  of  the  Canal,  will  be  lost. 

It  took  Lord  Jellicoe  and  Sir  Rosslyn  Wemyss  and 
Sir  Roger  Keyes  six  long  and  anxious  months  to  per- 
fect their  plan,  with  the  chance  that  the  secret,  at  any 
moment,  might  slip  out.  But  it  was  perfect  at  last, 
and  the  secret  had  not  slipped  out.  Next  they  wanted 
a number  of  men — picked  men  with  special  qualities 
— who  would  be  ready  and  eager  to  die  if  only  this 
amazing  coup  might  be  achieved.  Last  of  all  they 
wanted  a night  on  which  all  the  conditions — the  wind, 
the  weather,  the  light — should  be  in  their  favour. 
They  did  not  get  that,  but  they  went  in,  none  the  less, 
and  did  the  job. 

We  have  spoken  of  Dover  and  Portsmouth,  What 
would  you  say  if  you  heard,  some  fine  morning,  that 
an  almost  obsolete  German  cruiser  had  come  and  leant 
up  against  the  wall  of  Dover  Harbour,  that  two  Ger- 
man officers  had  calmly  sat  astride  the  wall  in  the 
course  of  their  business,  that  some  German  sailors  had 
landed  on  the  wall  and  chased  our  gunners  away 
from  their  guns,  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  three 
quite  obsolete  German  ships,  filled  with  concrete,  had 
been  sunk  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  and  blocked  it? 
What  in  the  world  would  you  say? 

I think  you  would  at  first  refuse  to  believe  it.  Then, 
when  some  official  communication  lent  colour  to  the 
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story,  you  would  tear  your  hair,  declare  that  all  was 
lost,  and  utter  extremely  unpleasant  things  about  the 
British  Forces  and  those  in  charge  of  them. 

Yet  this  is  precisely  what  happened  at  Zeebrugge. 
There  is  nothing  more  gallant  in  the  annals  of  the 
British  Navy.  Not  one  man  expected  to  come  back. 
There  is  nothing  more  successful  in  the  annals  of  the 
British  Navy.  They  did  to  the  full  just  what  they 
hoped  and  had  planned  to  do. 


CHAPTER  II 


Captain  Carpenter  in  His  Attic 

I CANNOT  say  that  I enjoyed  my  journey  to 
X . Though  representing  an  important  Gov- 

ernment Department,  and  duly  accredited  by  his 
Majesty’s  Admiralty  Office,  I had  misgivings.  Should 
I find  any  of  my  heroes  at  X ? They  were  prob- 

ably scattered,  on  leave,  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
kingdom.  Or,  having  found  a few,  would  they  be 
persuaded  to  tell  their  story?  Heroes,  I remembered, 
are  proverbially  reticent,  and  it  was  quite  possible  they 
would  smilingly  refer  me  to  the  official  account,  offer 
me  a cigarette,  and  inquire  earnestly  after  the  new 

piece  at  the  Marathonium. 

X was  no  longer  a pleasure  resort  with  a naval 

and  military  flavouring.  It  was  a place  of  stern,  busi- 

ii 
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ness.  Gay  dresses?  There  was  hardly  a feminine 
thing,  if  you  except  the  sinister  destroyers  and  twenty 
other  varieties  of  war  craft,  to  be  seen.  Men  went 
their  way  quickly  and  full  of  purpose.  That  purpose 
may  have  been  dinner,  but  even  meals  are  short  and 
businesslike  at  X . 

1 he  hotel — almost  the  only  one  extant — was  nicely 
filled  with  heroes  in  embryo.  The  American  accent 
fell  pleasantly  on  the  ear. 

Presently  my  luck  began.  Passing  through  the  hall 
after  dinner,  I reaped  the  reward  of  labour  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war.  In  those  days  I filled  a humble 
position  at  the  Admiralty,  and  here,  advancing  to- 
wards me,  was  an  officer  under  whom  I had,  quite 
inefficiently,  served. 

To  him  swiftly  I imparted  the  purpose  of  my  mis- 
sion, and  by  him,  in  the  kindest  way,  I was  conveyed 
back  to  the  Admiral’s  office.  Things  began  to  move. 
Gentlemen  in  blue  and  gold  began  to  take  a human  as 
well  as  an  official  interest. 

We  had  come  to  a halt  outside  a room  on  the  first 
floor.  1 here  were  two  officers  in  the  room,  the  door 
of  which  stood  open.  One  was  a boy.  The  other, 
whose  face  seemed  vaguely  familiar,  wore  the  four 
broad  gold  bands  that  denote  a captain  in  the  Royal 
Pavy.  I studied  him  more  closely,  and  noted  a spare 
figure  of  medium  height,  a pale  face,  clear-cut  fea- 
tures, and  blue  eyes  that  lit  up  the  whole  countenance 
with  radiant  intelligence.  But  there  was  something 
tired,  too,  about  that  face — a look  that  told  of  mental 
and  physical  strain,  of  days  of  great  anxiety,  of  sleep- 
less nights,  and  of  an  ordeal  recently  passed.  Here, 
for  a certainty,  was  one  of  my  “objectives.” 
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‘Who’s  that?”  I whispered  to  my  guide. 

‘Captain  Carpenter,”  was  the  answer. 

‘The  man  who  commanded  the  Vindictive?” 

‘Yes.  Would  you  like  to  meet  him?” 

‘Very  much.” 

\ second — and  a prodigious — stroke  of  luck.  Cap- 
ti  Carpenter,  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  of  the 

i ole  affair,  was  actually  in  X . 

fven  as  we  conferred  in  whispers,  however,  he 
imed  to  scent  danger.  With  a word  to  the  young 
cer,  he  came  out  of  the  room,  ran  up  the  next  flight 
stairs,  and  was  gone.  We  entered  the  room.  I 
i eated  my  little  piece  to  the  young  officer. 

‘Oh,  yes,”  said  he.  “Well,  now,  I wonder  which 
>ple  we  can  find  for  you?  Nearly  everybody,  you 
i,  is  on  leave.” 

‘Except  Captain  Carpenter,”  1 suggested. 

The  young  officer  disappeared  and  reappeared.  He 
ked  intensely  relieved. 

‘Will  you  come  up  to  Captain  Carpenter’s  room?” 

. floated  up,  and  up,  and  up.  The  house  was  an 
-fashioned  one — just  such  a house  as  you  will  find 
the  front  of  any  old-fashioned  seaport  town.  We 
ched  the  attic — originally  designed,  no  doubt,  for  a 
id  s bedroom.  But  that  humble  apartment  is 
tined  to  become  historic,  for  here  many  of  the  plans 
:e  drawn  up  Wat  resulted  in  the  splendid  success  of 
:brugge  and,  later,  of  Ostend. 

‘Come  m,”  said  Captain  Carpenter. 


CHAPTER  III 


:t 


How  the  Plans  Were  Laid 

AVE  a cigarette.  Now,  what  can  I do  fr 
you?” 

I repeated  my  little  piece. 

“Well,  I don’t  know  that  I can  add  much  to 
official  account.” 

Two  of  my  apprehensions  had  proved  correct.  B 
before  he  could  inquire  earnestly  after  the  new  pi< 
at  the  Marathonium,  I pointed  to  a queer  object  on 
floor.  It  was  about  four  feet  long  and  three  f 
wide.  It  was  made  of  some  malleable  substance,  a 
tinted  a dull  red.  It  was  long,  and  sinuous,  and  deo- 
rated  with  tiny  turrets.  The  base  of  the  whole  aff  if 
was  painted  a bluish  colour.  The  extreme  edges  n 
the  far  side  sagged  off  into  a dirty  brown. 

“What’s  that?”  I asked  abruptly. 
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‘That?  Oh,  that’s  the  Mole,  you  know.” 

\ “Is  this  the  model  from  which  they  worked  out  the 
=3  ms? 

I “Yes.  Does  it  interest  you?” 

‘I  “Enormously,”  I said.  And  so  it  did,  but  the  main 
int  was  that  it  still  interested  him.  It  was  bad  for 
n,  no  doubt,  to  have  Zeebrugge  on  the  brain  after 
the  terrible  experiences  he  had  endured,  but  it  was 
i duty  to  my  Department — possibly  to  a larger  audi- 
ce— -to  take  advantage,  if  I could,  of  this  very 
tural  obsession. 

“Then  let’s  sit  down  and  have  a look  at  it.” 

We  drew  our  chairs  close  to  the  model,  and  he  began 
tell  me  about  it.  It  was  the  sailor  talking,  the  keen 
vigator,  the  born  fighter. 

“Here,”  said  Captain  Carpenter,  digging  with  his 
ne  at  the  model,  “is  the  Mole,  which  is  eighty  yards 
de  and  about  a mile  long.  It’s  divided  up  into  por- 
>ns,  and  you  must  understand  that  we  knew  all  about 
in  peace  times. 

“This  thin  piece  at  the  end  we  call  the  Lighthouse 
er.  There  are  powerful  searchlights,  of  course,  at 
s end  of  that  pier.  Next  we  come  to  the  end  of  the 
Bi|  ole  proper,  where  we  knew  they  had  at  least  three 
piejry  big  guns.  Coming  along  towards  the  land  we 
nt  ve  two  sheds,  one  containing  naval  stores.  So  the 
ft  ole  goes  on  in  a curve  until  we  get  to  the  Viaduct, 
j'lat’s  the  thing  we  blew  up  with  the  submarine.  It 
iecjnnects  the  Mole  with  the  shore  end,  and  took  an 
ffjjimense  time  to  build  on  account  of  the  strong  cur- 
nt.” 

“Why,”  I asked,  “did  they  have  a viaduct?  Why 
>t  have  built  the  Mole  solid  all  the  way  along?” 
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“Because  of  the  silt  in  the  harbour.  They  foul 
that  unless  they  allowed  for  the  flow  of  the  tide — la 
talking,  of  course,  of  when  Zeebrugge  was  built,  lo* 
before  the  war — they  could  not  prevent  the  harbor 
from  silting  up,  which,  however  they  might  dredp, 
would  soon  have  blocked  the  entrance  to  the  Cam. 
So  they  made  that  viaduct.  It  took,  as  I say,  an  r- 
conscionable  time  to  construct,  even  under  peace  ccl 
ditions.  There  were  railway  lines  across  it,  and  d 
on.  Now  it’s  in  ruins,  and  they’ll  have  the  pleasat 
job  of  reconstructing  it,  if  they  can,  under  showers  f 
bombs  from  our  aeroplanes. 

“Well,  now,  here  is  the  entrance  to  the  Brugsi 
Canal.  That,  also,  was  tremendously  strongly  for-1 
fled  with  big  guns  and  searchlights.  There  were  alaj 
guns  along  the  banks  of  the  Canal,  and  very  pow<f- 
ful  guns  protecting  the  whole  harbour  from  the  sho 
Then  you  must  take  into  account  the  destroyers  lyis 
in  the  harbour.  There  were  also  some  of  those,  "Vief 
sank  one.  Just  lobbed  things  over  the  Mole  and  said 
it.  No  doubt  whatever  about  that. 

“Our  job,  however,  was  to  block  that  Canal.” 
“Just  a moment.  Would  you  say  that  Zeebruga 

was  as  strongly  fortified  as  X ?” 

“It  was  as  strongly  fortified,”  he  replied,  “as  te 


Ii 


Germans  could  fortify  it,  and  they  know  somethin 
about  fortification.  The  strength  of  the  garrison  vs 
never  less  than  a thousand  men.” 

“How  long  did  it  take  to  make  the  plans?” 

“We  began  last  November,  and  we  were  at  it  all  tl 
time  until  the  thing  came  off.  I was  at  the  Admiral 
when  the  work  started,  after  three  and  a half  yecl 
with  the  Fleet.” 
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“Then  you  practically  came  from  a desk  at  the  Ad- 
miralty to  take  command  of  the  Vindictive ?” 

“Yes,  thanks  to  Sir  Roger  Keyes,  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  gallant  men  that  ever  breathed.  Not  a man 
under  him  that  wouldn’t  cut  off  his  right  hand  for  him. 
He’d  have  been  in  this  up  to  the  neck  if  he'd  been 
allowed  to  take  the  risk.  But  that  wouldn’t  have  done, 
of  course.  He  had  to  be  in  charge  of  the  whole  opera- 
tion. So  he  very  kindly  told  me  I might  command  the 
Vindictive His  eyes  shone  with  gratitude  for  the 
chance. 

“There  must  have  been  a terrific  lot  of  preliminary 
work!” 

Captain  Carpenter  opened  a drawer  and  pulled  out 
a huge  bundle  of  typewritten  matter.  “Those  are 
the  instructions,”  he  said.  “Some  of  them  were  drawn 
up  in  this  room.  This  is  where  Captain  Halahan  and 
I used  to  work.” 

I remembered  that  Captain  Halahan  was  one  of  the 
first  killed  after  the  Vindictive  came  alongside  the 
Mole,  and  I looked  at  the  plain  wooden  desk  in  the 
little  attic  where  he  had  sat  so  many  nights  and 
worked  so  eagerly  at  the  great  scheme. 

“Yes,”  said  Captain  Carpenter  thoughtfully,  but 
without  a trace  of  sentimentality — he  was  tenderly 
smiling,  indeed,  as  he  thought  of  his  friend — “he  went 
early,  and  so  did  a good  many  other  fine  chaps,  but 
I don’t  think  they’d  mind  that.  None  of  us  expected 
to  come  back.” 

“How  did  you  select  the  men?” 

“Oh,  they  were  all  picked  men — picked  from  volun- 
teers. We  tried  them  out  under  intensive  training 
until  we  got  exactly  the  men  we  wanted.  That,  natu- 
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rally,  was  a long  and  anxious  job.  At  first  they  thought 
it  was  for  a hazardous  operation  in  France,  and  they 
were  keen  enough  then ; but  later,  when  we  entrusted 
them  with  the  real  secret,  and  they  knew  we  were  after 
Zeebrugge  and  Ostend,  there  was  no  holding  them! 
Keenness  is  not  the  word  for  it ! They  were  amazing! 
And  didn’t  they  behave  splendidly!  Every  man! 
Every  single  man!  By  Jove,  one  can’t  say  too  much  j 
about  the  way  those  fellows  did  their  jobs !” 

“I  read  in  the  official  account  that  there  were  two 
previous  attempts.” 

“Yes.  We  actually  started  twice — the  whole  lot  of 
us — the  old  Vindictive,  the  Daffodil,  the  Iris,  the 
block-ships,  the  smoke-boats,  the  motor-launches,  the 
monitors,  and  the  destroyers.  Once  we  got  within 
fifteen  miles  of  Zeebrugge  and  then  had  to  turn  back.” 
“Rather  a blow !” 

“Oh,  rotten,  of  course.  We  were  all  strung  up  to 
it,  but  the  conditions  weren’t  what  we  wanted,  and  the 
Admiral  wouldn’t  risk  failure.  It  really  wanted  more 
pluck  on  his  part  to  turn  back  than  to  go  on.  It  was 
so  easy  for  anyone  to  say  he’d  funked  it.  Not  that 
he’d  care  twopence  for  that !” 

“But  the  night  came  at  last!” 

“Yes,  it  came  at  last.  Even  then  the  conditions 
weren’t  perfect.  It  was  touch  and  go  whether  we 
started.  We  wanted  low  visibility,  you  see,  but  it 
was  a very  clear  day.  Still,  if  we  waited  for  abso- 
lutely perfect  conditions,  we  should  never  go  at  all. 
All  right,’  said  the  Admiral;  ‘off  you  go.’  And  oft 
we  went.” 


CHAPTER  IV 
The  Great  Fight 

SOME  people,”  said  Captain  Carpenter,  “have 
called  this  affair  audacious.  That  isn’t  the  word 
I should  use  for  it.” 

“What  word  would  you  use?” 

“Impertinent,”  he  replied,  laughingly.  “Just  imag- 
ine this  Armada  of  smoke-boats,  motor  launches, 
ferry-boats,  obsolete  submarines,  and  ancient  cruisers 
laden  with  concrete,  headed  by  the  old  Vindictive, 
setting  out  in  broad  daylight  to  attack  the  mighty 
fortress  of  Zeebrugge.” 

“In  broad  daylight!”  I exclaimed. 

“Certainly.  We  timed  ourselves  to  reach  the  Mole 
by  midnight,  so,  owing  to  our  slow  speed,  we  had  to  do 
three  hours  of  the  oversea  passage  in  daylight.” 
“How  were  the  men?  Excited?” 

“Oh,  no;  quite  calm,  and  immensely  relieved  to 
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be  at  it  at  last.  Well,  so  soon  as  it  got  dark,  it  was 
dark!  We  could  hardly  see  a thing,  and  when  the 
smoke-boats  got  to  work,  pouring  out  great  waves  of 
dense  smoke  at  regular  intervals,  which  the  light 
north-east  wind  carried  right  across  the  Mole  and  the 
harbour,  pitch  doesn’t  describe  it !” 

‘What  about  the  mine-field?” 

II  m!  Anyway,  we  dodged  it.  My  job,  you  un- 
derstand, was  to  get  alongside  the  Mole,  land  my 
Marines,  help  Iris  and  Daffodil  to  do  the  same,  stay 
there  drawing  the  fire  of  the  batteries  and  diverting 
attention  while  the  block-ships  got  into  the  Canal  and 
sunk  themselves,  then  get  the  Marines  back  on  board, 
shove  off,  and  clear  out  as  quickly  as  possible.  Inci- 
dentally, of  course,  we  meant  to  put  out  of  action  as 
many  Huns  as  was  convenient  by  fire  from  our  guns. 

\ ou  ve  seen  the  picture  of  the  fighting-top  ? That  was 
filled  with  Marines  armed  with  Lewis  guns.  They  did  1 
capital  work.  I’ll  come  to  that  later. 

We  got  pretty  near  the  Mole  before  they  saw  us, 
and  then  the  fun  began!  Up  went  the  star-shells, 
the  guns  began  blazing,  and  we  went  pell-mell  for  the 1 
old  Mole  like  that.”  A savage  dig  at  the  model  with 
his  cane.  “I  had  intended  to  fetch  up  just  here” — 
he  indicated  a spot  on  the  exterior  of  the  great  wall 
pretty  near  the  head  of  it — “but  actually  came  in 
here” — a little  further  inland. 

“We’d  had  things  called  ‘brows’  constructed — a sort 
of  light  drawbridge  with  a hinge  in  the  middle.  These 
were  lowered  away,  but  the  current  was  so  strong 
against  the  Mole,  and  the  Vindictive  bounced  up  and 
down  so  nimbly,  that  the  men  had  the  devil  of  a job 
to  drop  the  ends  of  these  brows  on  the  wall. 
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“All  this  time,  naturally  enough,  the  Huns  were 
dazing  at  us  with  everything  they’d  got.  If  you  have 
t look  at  the  Vindictive  in  the  morning,  you’ll  soon 
ee  what  they  were  doing  to  us.  We  were  just  swept 
vith  fire  from  two  sides.  Even  before  the  party  could 
iegin  to  land,  Colonel  Elliot  and  Captain  Halahan, 
ioor  chaps,  who  were  in  charge  of  that  part  of  the 
oisiness,  were  killed. 

“The  Iris  went  ahead  of  me  and  came  alongside 
he  Mole  just  here” — a little  nearer  the  shore  end. 
They  tried  to  hang  on  with  their  grapnels,  but 
ouldn’t  quite  manage  it,  so  Lieut.-Commander  Brad- 
ord  and  Lieut.  Hawkins  scrambled  ashore  and  sat 
m the  parapet,  trying  to  fix  the  grapnels.  They  were 
ioth  killed.  . . . 

“In  the  meantime,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ng  to  the  Mole  when  alongside,  I ordered  the  Daffodil 
o continue  pushing,  according  to  plan,  so  as  to  keep  us 
n position.  This  was  a pity,  because  she  was  full  of 
nen,  and  they  couldn’t  land  to  help  with  the  fighting, 
eventually,  some  of  them  scrambled  across  the  Vin- 
lictive  and  landed  that  way. 

“The  wind  had  changed  about  fifteen  minutes  be- 
bre  we  came  alongside  the  Mole;  all  the  smoke  had 
feared  off  and  the  harbour  was  plain  to  the  eye.  That 
lelped  the  Huns  to  pot  at  us,  and  they  took  fine 
idvantage  of  it.  The  din,  as  you  can  guess,  was  ter- 
'ific,  and  I think  they  got  the  old  Vindictive  in  every 
visible  spot. 

“Suddenly  the  thing  happened  for  which  we  had 
)een,  semi-consciously,  waiting.  There  was  a tremen- 
lous  roar,  and  up  went  a huge  tower  of  flame  and 
lebris  and  bodies  into  the  black  sky ! My  fellows 
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cheered  like  mad,  for  they  knew  what  it  meant.  Sane 
ford  had  got  home  beneath  the  viaduct  with  his  ar 
cient  submarine  and  touched  her  off.  I never  sa^ 
such  a column  of  flame ! It  seemed  a mile  high ! 

“I  must  tell  you  a curious  feature  of  this  affaii 
As  he  approached  the  Mole  they  got  the  searchlight 
on  to  him  and  began  firing  at  him.  That  was  a nast 
position,  because  she  was  stuffed  full  of  explosive: 
and  also  had  a big  quantity  of  petrol  on  board.  Bt 
when  they  saw  him  still  coming  on,  and  dashin 
straight  at  the  Mole,  they  stopped  firing  and  simpl 
gaped.  I suppose  they  thought  he  was  mad. 

‘‘Anyway,  they  paid  for  their  curiosity.  On  thi 
viaduct  itself  there  were  a whole  lot  of  Huns — masse 
of  them.  There  they  stood,  staring  at  Sandford  i 
his  submarine.  The  searchlights  lit  them  up.  Thei 
presently,  came  the  explosion,  and  bang  went  th 
whole  lot  to  glory!  They  must  have  been  the  mo 
surprised  Huns  since  the  war  started. 

“All  this  time,  of  course,  a lot  of  other  things  wei 
happening.  Many  of  the  seamen  and  Marines  ha 
landed  on  the  Mole  and  were  making  fine  play  wit 
the  astonished  Germans.  Some  went  right  to  the  heal 
of  the  Mole  and  found  the  guns  deserted.  One  gui 
I must  tell  you,  had  not  even  been  uncovered,  whic 
is  clear  proof  that  the  garrison  was  taken  by  surpris' 
Others  were  chasing  the  enemy  all  down  the  Mo' 
towards  the  viaduct,  which  they  were  never  to  cros 
and  some  went  into  the  shed  I told  you  about  an; 
dealt  with  such  people  as  they  found. 

“The  men  in  the  fighting-top  were  also  doing  fe 
work.  All  along  the  Mole,  you  see,  and  close  unde 
the  fifteen-foot  parapet,  there  are  dug-outs  or  funl 
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lies.  At  first  the  Huns  popped  into  these,  but  by- 
ad-by  it  occurred  to  them  that  they  would  certainly 
i J found  and  spitted  if  they  stayed  there,  so  the  bright 
i ea  occurred  to  them  of  nipping  across  the  Mole 

!d  dropping  down  the  side  into  their  own  destroyers 
ng  there.  An  excellent  scheme  but  for  our  fellows 
1 the  fighting-top,  who  picked  them  off  with  their 
i;;.|:wis  guns  as  they  ran. 

J “Those  chaps  in  the  fighting-top  had  to  pay  for  it, 
jyough,  in  the  end.  They  were  attracting  a lot  of 
hii  itention,  and  the  Huns  were  constantly  trying  to 
;t  op  a shell  amongst  them.  They  succeeded  at  last, 
In  sorry  to  say,  and  laid  out  every  man  jack  but  one 
r- Sergeant  Finch.  He  was  wounded  badly,  but 

Sagged  himself  out  from  under  the  bodies  of  his 
Is  and  went  on  working  his  little  gun  until  he 
;c  nldn’t  work  it  any  longer. 

tli  “Now  we  come  to  the  block-ships.  We  saw  Thetis 
n0!  me  steaming  into  the  harbour  in  grand  style.  She 
ide  straight  for  the  opening  to  the  Canal,  and  you 
vein  imagine  that  she  was  a blaze  of  light  and  a target 
dr  every  big  thing  they  could  bring  to  bear.  She 
jus  going  toppingly,  all  the  same,  when  she  had  the 
-Aten  luck  to  catch  her  propeller  in  the  defence-nets. 
■Hen  then,  however,  she  did  fine  work.  She  signalled 
Jstructions  to  the  Intrepid  and  Iphigenia,  and  so  they 
•j.lanaged  to  avoid  the  nets.  It  was  a gorgeous  piece 
d co-operation ! 

“And,  by  the  way,  I’m  not  at  all  sure  that  Thetis 
Jon’t  give  even  more  trouble  to  the  enemy  than  the 
(her  two.  I told  you  something,  I think,  about  the 
vjjndency  of  the  harbour  to  silt  up.  Well,  Thetis  is 
•ling  plump  in  the  channel  that  must  always  be  kept 
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clear  of  silt.  The  consequence  is  that  the  silt  w 
collect  all  round  her  and  over  her,  and  I doubt  whetb 
she  will  ever  be  removable. 

‘‘To  get  back  to  the  other  block-ships.  In  we 
Intrepid,  and  in  after  her  went  Iphigenia.  Th< 
weren’t  content,  you  know,  to  sink  themselves  at  t 
mouth  of  the  Canal.  That  was  not  the  idea  at  a 
They  had  to  go  right  in,  with  guns  firing  point-blai 
at  them  from  both  banks,  sink  their  ships,  and  g; 
back  as  best  they  could.  And  they  did  it.  Thq 
blocked  that  Canal  as  neatly  and  effectively  as  vis 
could  have  wished  in  our  most  optimistic  moment!, 
and  then,  thanks  to  the  little  motor-launches,  whic 
were  handled  with  the  finest  skill  and  pluck,  the  cor 
manders  and  men  got  back  to  safety.  To-morrow  I 
show  you  some  aeroplane  photographs  which  are  di 
in  from  France,  and  you’ll  see  for  yourself  how  bea 
tifully  Intrepid  and  Iphigenia  are  lying.” 

“And  how  long  will  it  take  to  clear  them  away? 

“We’ve  had  the  opinion  of  the  most  expert  salvag 
men  from  Liverpool,  and  they  say months.  Pe 


sonally,  I’m  prepared  to  swear  that  it  won’t  be  le 
than months.” 


“What  may  I say?” 

“Say  ‘some’  months.” 

“Can’t  they  blow  them  up?” 

“Not  a bit  of  it.  How  can  you  blow  up  a thig, 
that’s  already  blown  up?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Let’s  get  back  to  the  fight.” 
“Right.  As  soon  as  we  saw  that  the  block-shi 
were  sunk  we  knew  that  our  job  was  done.  Now  can  t 
the  most  ticklish  part  of  the  business — to  get  awa 
Up  to  this  point  we  had  been  protected,  so  far  as  01 


Dfficial  Sea-Plane  Photograph  of  the  Viaduct 

Destroyed  by  Lieut. -Commander  Sandford,  showing  the  Serious  Gap 
ind  the  Temporary  Planking. 
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Lieut.-Commander  Sandford 

The  Hero  of  the  Submarine  Exploit,  recovering  from  his  Injuries* 


The  Ferry-Boats  “Iris”  and  “Daffodil” 
On  their  Return  to  Harbour. 
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hull  was  concerned,  by  the  Mole.  We  knew  that, 
directly  we  left  the  Mole,  we  should  be  in  for  it. 

“The  signal  arranged  for  the  men  to  re-embark  was 
a long  blast  from  Vindictive’ s siren.  But  that  had 
gone  with  a lot  of  other  tackle,  so  we  did  the  best  we 
could  with  Daffodil’s  little  hooter.  (Ferry  passengers 
across  the  Mersey  must  know  it  well.)  It  wasn’t 
much  of  a hoot,  but  the  fellows  heard  it,  and  made 
for  the  scaling-ladders. 

“This  was  the  Hun’s  chance.  The  fire  turned  on 
those  chaps  as  they  chambered  up  the  ladders,  most 
of  them  trying  to  carry  a dead  or  wounded  pal,  was 
awful.  Talk  about  heroism ! Every  man  was  a hero ! 
You  must  ask  some  of  them  who  actually  landed  to 
tell  you  about  that.  Wonderful! 

“We  got  them  aboard  at  last,  and  stayed  to  make 
certain  that  nobody  was  left  behind.  Then  we  shoved 
off  from  the  Mole,  which  had  had  enough  of  us  for 
one  night,  and  made  for  home  at  our  best  speed.  In- 
stantly the  big  shore-guns  and  everything  else  vicious 
blazed  away,  but  the  very  wind  which  had  turned 
against  us  when  we  arrived  now  stood  our  friend. 
We  worked  all  our  smoke-boxes  like  mad,  and  the 
smoke  saved  us.  They  landed  some  shells  home,  of 
course,  and  a lot  of  poor  fellows  in  the  Iris  were  killed 
by  one  shell  just  as  they  were  leaving  the  Mole.  But 
most  of  the  stuff  aimed  at  the  Vindictive  fell  short, 
thank  God,  and  we  finally  ran  out  of  range. 

“It  was  a good  fight.  I think  the  Huns  had  the 
wind  up  that  night.  . . . 

“Where  are  you  staying?  . . . Good.  So  am  I. 
We’ll  walk  along  together.” 


[ From  a special  photograph . 

The  Steering-wheel  of  H.M.S.  Vindictive. 

CHAPTER  V 
A Museum  in  a Trunk 

(Hip HE  clocks  of  X - were  pointing  to  midnight 

JL  when  we  came  down  from  Captain  Carpenter’s 
little  office  under  the  roof.  The  night  was  dark,  but 
out  to  sea  there  were  strange  lights  which  boded  ill, 
one  felt,  to  hostile  and  inquisitive  strangers. 

We  had  been  talking  for  about  an  hour — or,  rather, 
Captain  Carpenter  had  been  patiently  explaining  the 
details  of  the  attack,  adapting  his  terms  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  a mere  landsman.  Anyway,  I know  that  my 
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head  ached  with  the  concentrated  excitement  of  it  all, 
and  we  both  grasped  eagerly  at  the  two  last  bottles  of 
ginger  ale  from  the  night  porter’s  store. 

“Incidentally,”  I remarked,  “you  have  told  me  noth- 
ing at  all  of  your  own  experiences  and  sensations.  ’ 
“Oh,”  he  laughed,  “they  were  so  confused  that  I 
couldn’t  possibly  analyse  them.  I know  there  was  the 
very  devil  of  a row,  and  vast  quantities  of  smoke,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.” 

“I  don’t  quite  understand  how  it  was  that  you, 
personally,  were  not  killed.” 

“Neither  do  I.  It’s  a trite  phrase,  I know,  but  I 
must  have  had  a charmed  life.  Fellows  on  each  side 
of  me  were  cut  to  bits  with  bursting  shells.  Yet  I got 
nothing  worse  than  a flesh  wound  in  the  shoulder 
from  a fragment  of  shell.” 

“By  the  way,”  I observed,  “I  read  somewhere  that 
you  actually  brought  away  a huge  piece  of  the  Mole 
on  the  deck  of  the  Vindictive ?” 

“Quite  right.  Like  to  see  a bit  of  it?” 
“To-morrow?” 

“To-night,  if  you  like.  I’ve  got  some  up  in  my  bed- 
room.” 

Thus  it  happened  that  we  went  up  in  the  lift  to 
have  a look  at  the  Mole.  There  was  a trunk  at  the 
foot  of  the  Captain’s  bed.  Unlocking  this,  he  pro- 
duced a large  lump  of  crumbly  substance  and  placed 
it  in  my  hands.  I had  heard  of  people  chipping  frag- 
ments off  Shakespeare’s  house  and  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral, but  this  went  one  better. 

“Yes.  I think  you  were  right  in  using  the  word 
‘impertinence.’  ” 

He  wrapped  the  fragment  in  cotton-wool,  explain- 
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ing  that  it  crumbled  so  very  easily  and  was  intended 
as  a gift.  The  huge  block  that  fell  on  the  deck  of  the  53; 
Vindictive  was  to  be  divided  up.  Sir  Roger  Keyes,  of 
course,  would  claim  a share,  and  the  Lords  of  the  ®, 
Admiralty,  but  the  main  bulk  he  had  decided  to  pre-  la 
sent  to  the  War  Museum  in  London,  for  memorial  is 
purposes.  1 4 

I was  still  peering  into  the  trunk.  A miscellaneous 
jumble  met  the  eye — a cap,  a flag,  a leather  case  for 
binoculars,  two  pairs  of  goggles,  a broken  watch  (or 
was  it  a chronometer?),  and  a roll  of  tattered  charts. 

“Don’t  shut  it  for  a moment,”  I begged.  “Are 
these  more  souvenirs  ?” 

“Well,  just  one  or  two  little  things  of  personal 
interest.  Care  to  see  ’em?” 

“If  you  don’t  mind  showing  them.” 

“That’s  the  cap  I was  wearing  at  the  time.  It’s 
rather  a shabby  old  thing,  but  I thought  it  hardly 
worth  while  to  put  on  a good  cap  for  a job  of  that  sort. 
Good  thing  I didn’t.” 

It  had  been  perforated  from  back  to  front  and 
from  side  to  side  with  bullets.  In  each  case  the  bullet 
quite  obviously  missed  the  scalp  by  the  fraction  of  an 
inch. 

“Just  as  well,”  I agreed.  “Pity  to  waste  a really 
good  cap  on  a place  like  Zeebrugge.  You  were  evi- 
dently there.  What  happened  to  the  binocular  case?” 
“Well,  that’s  rather  interesting.  I had  my  glasses 
in  my  hand  most  of  the  time,  so  far  as  I remember, 
and  the  leather  case,  of  course,  was  slung  at  my 
back.  A bullet  went  right  through  it,  and  yet  I knew 
nothing  at  all  about  it.  Wasn’t  that  rum  ?” 
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“The  gods  apparently  want  you  on  earth  a little 
Dnger.  The  barometer  went  as  well,  I observe.” 

“It  did.  All  in  bits.  I don’t  know  how  or  when. 
)h,  here  are  the  old  charts.”  He  unrolled  three  large 
harts  that  looked  as  if  rats  had  been  feeding  on 
hem  for  six  months.  From  each  chart  huge  pieces 
tad  entirely  disappeared,  and  what  was  left  looked 
iarticularly  mangy. 

Captain  Carpenter  called  my  attention  to  the  chart 
if  Zeebrugge. 

“We  had  mapped  out  three  courses,  you  see,  to  al- 
, ow  for  the  wind  and  tide.  Eventually  we  came  round 
lere,  and  the  tide  carried  us  alongside  the  Mole — 
lj  here.  Sorry  they’re  in  such  a rotten  state,  but  the 
hart-house  was  a nasty  mess.  Quite  chawed  up.” 
Last  of  all  he  showed  me  the  flag — the  glorious  en- 
ign — blackened  with  smoke  and  considerably  holed. 
We  kept  it  flying  all  the  time,”  he  explained.  “We 
hought  we  might  as  well.” 

I gazed  at  it — as  many  thousands  of  people  will 
gze  at  it  when  it  finds  a suitable  home — in  reverence. 
Then,  the  hour  being  nearly  one  o’clock,  I took  a 
gateful  and  respectful  leave. 

“See  you  in  the  xnorning,”  said  the  Captain.  “I 
breakfast  about  eight-thirty.  You’ve  got  to  look  at 
hose  aeroplane  photographs,  and  then  we’ll  send  you 
pff  in  a car  to  inspect  the  Vindictive.  Good-night.” 
At  my  last  glimpse  of  him,  he  was  bundling  his 
rriceless  souvenirs  back  into  the  trunk  at  the  foot  of 
lis  bed. 


CHAPTER  VI 


On  Board  H.M.S.  Vindictive 


w 


'E  returned  next  morning  to  the  Admiral’ 
office,  and  I was  presently  staring  through 
powerful  glass  at  the  aeroplane  photographs  of  th 
sunken  block-ships.  Unless  you  are  accustomed  t 
studying  photographs  taken  from  aeroplanes,  they  ar 
at  first  a little  puzzling,  but  I soon  made  out  th 
Intrepid  and  Iphigenia  quite  clearly.  The  former  wa 
lying  almost  dead  across  the  narrow  channel,  and  ha 
heeled  over.  Her  nose  rested  on  the  mud-bank  on 
side,  and  her  stern  on  the  mud-bank  on  the  other  sid< 
As  for  the  Iphigenia , she  lay  bang  across  the  bed  o 
the  Canal.  Both  ships,  in  short,  were  in  such  a pos- 
tion that  nothing  much  heavier  than  a cork  could  po$ 
sibly  pass  them.  I have  laid  stress  upon  this,  becaus 
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s many  people  have  asked,  “Did  the  expedition  suc- 
cad?  Is  the  Canal  blocked?”  I can  certify  that  the 
pedition  did  succeed,  and  that  the  Canal  is  utterly 
|jad  completely  blocked. 

If  I now  hopped  into  the  Staff  Car  (with  an  acute 
lse  of  my  unworthiness),  and,  accompanied  by  a 
mmander  and  a Lieutenant,  who  were  all  that  the 
Jitoric  courtesy  of  the  Navy  could  lead  one  to  ex- 
£p:t,  went  off  to  view  the  remains  of  the  Vindictive. 
1 I say  “remains”  advisedly,  for  no  ship  that  had 
rthstood  for  one  solid  hour  that  fearful  bombard- 
r]:nt  could  hope  to  return  anything  else  but  a wreck, 
:she  returned  at  all. 

The  great  shell-torn  funnels  first  caught  the  eye, 
Pth  the  smoke  even  then  pouring  out  at  a hundred 
lies.  Next  one  noticed  the  famous  “brows,”  one  or 
fo  intact,  others  splintered.  The  false  deck,  built 
:•  enable  the  storming  party  to  gain  the  Mole,  was 
11  in  position,  lined  with  protective  sandbags.  I 
|v  the  ruined  chart-house,  and  the  shell-torn  bridge, 

Id  the  specially  constructed  flame-throwing  huts. 
Men  swarmed  everywhere,  trying  (as  I then 
mght)  to  restore  chaos  to  order.  And  one  was 
uck  with  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  it  all.  The 
l ship  had  done  her  job,  and  might,  one  felt,  be 
owed  to  rest  in  peace — perhaps  alongside  the  Vic - 
■y.  But,  as  we  now  know,  there  was  a far  greater 
i in  store  for  her ! 

Peculiarly  interesting  was  the  fighting-top — a cir- 
.ar  nest  high  above  the  bridge.  Here  it  was  that 
: Marines  with  the  Lewis  guns  were  stationed.  One 
tured  that  tiny  fortress  filled  with  men,  every  man 
dcked  shot.  Suddenly  comes  the  crash  of  the  enemy 
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shell — a lucky  shot  that  penetrates  the  armour  of  . 
fighting-top  and  lays  low  every  man  but  one.  fie 
story  of  that  man  has  been  already  touched  up  j ; 
An  hour  later  I was  by  his  bedside  in  a hospital  sojj 
miles  away. 

Yes,  you  had  only  to  look  at  the  Vindictive  | 
realise  what  that  night  attack  on  Zeebrugge  re; 
meant.  You  could  picture  the  landing-parties  da 
ing  across  those  narrow,  oscillating  “brows”  on  C 
the  parapet,  whence  they  must  drop  sixteen  feet  j 
fore  getting  to  grips  with  the  enemy.  And  you  co  i 
picture  the  return  of  the  grimy  survivors,  each  n.j 
with  a pal  in  his  arms. 

You  could  picture  the  decks  strewn  with  the  d i 
and  wounded.  You  could  see  brave  men,  mortd; 
hurt,  raising  themselves  in  agony  to  cheer  on  thii 
comrades  as  they  rushed  to  the  battle.  You  could  ;| 
the  gunners,  and  the  firemen,  and  the  gallant  fellui 
who  were  there  to  work  the  rockets  and  the  smc 
boxes. 

Finally,  you  could  see  the  pale,  eager  face  of 
Commander,  now  on  the  bridge,  now  visiting  ij 
wounded,  now  issuing  directions  through  his  me 
phone  to  the  tiny  attendant  ferry-boats.  And  all 
while  the  guns  roar,  and  the  shells  shriek  and  cr; 
and  the  bullets  hail  on  the  dead  and  on  the  living. 

“Bit  knocked  about,  isn’t  she?”  said  the  Gri 
mander. 

“Rather  a mess,”  I agreed. 


..flViVty 


CHAPTER  Vn 

The  Man  Who  Felt  Frightened 

'T  was  a military  atmosphere  into  which  I was 

plunged  at  Y . The  Marines,  whose  gallant 

hare  in  the  Zeebrugge  exploit  ranks  equal  to  that  of 
tie  Navy,  and  will  never  be  forgotten,  were  ready  for 
ne.  I was  taken  first  of  all  to  the  office  of  Major 
larpenter — a cousin,  oddly  enough,  of  Captain  Car- 
enter,  R.N. 

“Now,”  said  he,  “one  of  the  men  I want  you  to  see 
; Captain  Arthur  Chater.  Why  he  isn’t  here  I don’t 

now,  but  if  you’ll  wait  a few  minutes ” 

“Could  I see  anybody  else  in  the  meantime?” 
“Well,  there  are  two  interesting  men  in  the  hos- 
ital.  One  is  Lieut. -Commander  Sandford,  who  was 
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in  charge  of  the  submarine  that  blew  up 
viaduct ” 

“I  must  see  him  at  all  costs  !” 

“I  think  I can  arrange  that.  The  other  is  Sergeai 
Finch,  who's  going  to  get  the  V.C.  I’ll  telephoi: 
o\er  to  the  hospital  and  let  them  know  you’re  comin, 
Then  I II  have  Chater  here  by  the  time  you  get  back 
Off  I went  to  the  hospital.  Sergeant  Finch,  the 
told  me,  was  downstairs,  and  Commander  Sandfoi 
he  was  Lieutenant  Sandford  when  he  went  for  tl 
Mole — in  a cubicle  upstairs. 

The  sister  in  charge  of  Finch’s  ward  met  me  : , i 
the  passage. 

“I’m  afraid  you  can’t  see  Finch  just  at  present.” 
“He  is  engaged,  perhaps?” 

“Yes,  with  the  barber.” 

I peeped  through  the  glass  panel,  and  there,  sui 
enough,  was  my  hero  with  his  face  half-smothered  i 
lather.  So  I climbed  the  stairs  and  was  shown  int 
Lieut. -Commander  Sandford’s  tiny  apartment. 

A friend  to  see  you,’’  announced  the  nurse. 

“A  stranger  at  present,”  I corrected  her,  “but  nc 
for  long,  I hope.” 

Lieut. -Commander  Sandford  seemed  pleased  to  se 
me.  I gathered  that  he  was  dull.  It  was  a hard  thin^ 

I reflected,  to  be  dull  after  charging  into  the  Mok 
However,  somebody,  no  doubt,  will  make  that  up  t 
him  by  and  by. 

He  was  young,  this  nero,  and  of  a merry  tempera 

ment.  Our  interview  developed  into  quite  a jovia 
affair. 

“Badly  wounded?”  I asked. 
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“Oh,  not  so  very.  My  hand,  as  you  see,  and  I got 
ce  through  the  thigh.” 

“You’ll  soon  be  out  and  about,  the  doctor  tells  me. 
I the  meantime,  you’ve  made  a horrid  mess  of  that 
viduct.” 

“Have  I?”  he  chuckled. 

“Don’t  you  know?  Well,  I can  give  you  the  latest 
i formation.  It’s  all  gone  to  glory.  The  Huns  are 
ceeping  backwards  and  forwards  on  a single  plank.” 

I “That’s  good.”  He  laughed  again. 

“What  exactly  happened?  I gather  that  you 
j rched  your  submarine  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
\oodwork  beneath  the  viaduct?” 

“There  was  no  woodwork,  so  far  as  I know.  You 
je,  the  Huns  had  covered  all  that  over  with  a sort 
< steel  curtain,  but  they’d  left  a hole  in  this  curtain 
: r the  tide  to  run  through.  You  know  about  the  silt 
; j id  all  that?  Well,  as  soon  as  we  saw  that  hole  we 
lade  straight  for  it.” 

'I  “Were  you  on  deck?” 

“Oh,  yes.  We  were  all  on  deck.” 

1 “But  how  was  it  you  weren’t  swept  off  the  deck  by 
■ ie  steel  curtain?” 

i “Why,  don’t  you  see,  we  rammed  her  in  as  far  as 
ie  conning-tower,  and  then  she  stuck.  All  I had  to 
3 after  that  was  to  launch  a boat,  get  the  men  into  it, 
rnch  the  button  that  fired  the  fuse,  climb  into  the 
3at  after  the  men,  and  get  clear  away  before  the 
cplosion  took  place.” 

“Oh!  That  was  all,  was  it?” 

“Yes.  Unluckily  we  fouled  the  propeller  of  the 
oat,  and  so  two  of  us  had  to  row.  There  were  only 
vo  oars.  I don’t  suppose,”  he  added,  with  a specially 
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deep  chuckle,  “any  two  men  ever  pulled  so  hard  b 
fore.” 

“\ou  knew  what  was  going  to  happen  in  a mil 
ute?” 

“Rather!  I’d  pressed  the  button!” 

“They  let  you  get  right  up  to  the  Mole,  I unde 
stand?” 

“Yes.  They  all  stopped  firing.  It  was  rather  rur 
I suppose  they  took  it  for  granted  we’d  gone  mad.” 

^ “They  stood  and  watched  you?  I presume  yc 
know  the  actual  viaduct  was  crowded  with  Huns?” 

“No,  I didn’t.  I’m  glad  I didn’t.” 

“Why?  Would  you  have  felt  some  compunction  i 
blowing  them  up?” 

“Lord,  no!  But  I was  quite  frightened  enough  z 
it  was !” 

We  both  laughed  at  that. 

“Was  it  a good  explosion?” 

I think  so.  I should  have  enjoyed  it  more,  onl 
just  before  it  happened  I got  wounded.” 

“That  was  a pity.  I was  having  a little  chat  wit 
Captain  Carpenter  last  night,  and  he  tells  me  th 
flames  were  a mile  high.” 

“A  mile?”  mused  Mr.  Sandford.  “Golly!  Som 
bang!” 

“One  of  the  best  bangs  on  record,”  I assured  hirr 
“Now  I must  pop  downstairs  and  see  Sergeant  Finch? 

“Righto!  I say,  are  you  going  to  write  about  thi 
stunt?” 

“If  I’m  spared.” 

“Shall  we  have  a chance  of  seeing  it?” 

“You  shall,”  I promised  him,  and  left  him  con 
tentedly  chuckling. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


What  the  Marines  Told  the  Huns 

SERGEANT  FINCH,  V.C.,  had  finished  his 
shave,  and  looked  as  clean  and  neat  as  any  hero 
3ut  of  a fighting-top  could  expect. 

“They  tell  me,”  I began,  “that  you’ve  got  the  V.C. 
Congratulations !” 

“Thank  you,  sir.  But  I don’t  know  what  I did  to 
§:et  it,  and  that’s  a fact.  Seems  to  me  if  one  has  the 
V.C.,  the  whole  lot  ought  to  have  it.” 

“Still,  that  being  impossible,  they’ve  made  you  the 
victim.  How’s  the  hand?” 

i “Going  on  a treat.  I didn’t  want  to  come  here.  I 
wanted  to  go  back  to  barracks  with  my  pal.  I never 
noticed  I was  hurt.” 

“Pretty  hot  in  that  fighting-top,  wasn’t  it?” 

“Pretty  fair.” 

“I  saw  it  this  morning.” 

“Oh,  did  you,  sir?”  He  was  more  interested  now. 
‘Then  you  saw  where  the  shell  came  through,  I sup- 
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pose?  We  all  went  down  in  a bunch,  and  I had  a job 
to  get  out  from  underneath.” 

“And  then  you  went  on  working  the  gun?” 

“I  suppose  I did,  but  I don’t  really  know  what  I 
did.  One  of  my  pals  was  badly  hit,  and  I tried  to  get 
him  down  on  deck.  I know  that.  But  it’s  a fact  I 
don’t  really  know  what  I did.  All  I do  know  is  I’m 
dreading  this  business  that’s  coming.” 

“Don't  you  worry  about  that,”  I reassured  him. 
“You’ll  find  Somebody  very  charming  to  you.” 

“Oh,  it  isn’t  that  part,”  replied  the  Sergeant.  “It’s 
getting  back  to  the  barracks.” 

He  had  visions,  I could  see,  of  impetuous  and  quite 
strange  ladies  flinging  their  arms  about  his  modest 
neck. 

“I  shall  look  out  for  the  snapshots.” 

Finch  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  I left  him  antici- 
pating the  worst. 

Captain  Chater,  who  had  been  the  Adjutant  of  the 
Fourth  Battalion  Royal  Marines,  was  busy  down  at 
the  stables,  but  he  very  kindly  came  along  to  the  Mess 
and  made  sketches  on  a piece  of  blotting  paper.  He 
was  about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  had  the 
same  healthy  delight  in  every  kind  of  bang  as  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Sandford.  I understood  him  to 
say  that  the  two  senior  officers,  Colonel  B.  N.  Elliot, 
D.S.O.,  R.M.L.I.,  and  Major  A.  A.  Cordner,  were 
both  killed  on  the  port  side  of  the  bridge  of  the  Vin- 
dictive whilst  that  vessel  was  approaching  the  Mole, 
and  within  only  a hundred  yards  of  it.  (He  was 
standing  with  them  at  the  time.)  This  catastrophe 
left  Major  B.  G.  Weller,  D.S.C.,  in  command  of  the 
battalion. 
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“The  most  awkward  part  of  the  business,”  Captain 
Chater  explained,  “was  that  sixteen-foot  drop.  One 
didn’t  know,  you  see,  what  might  be  below.  Not  that 
the  men  minded.  They  were  simply  grand!  Yelled 
like  mad  all  the  time,  and  went  for  the  Huns  as 
though  the  whole  thing  was  a football  match.  The 
Marines  are  rather  bucked  about  the  show.” 

“We  all  know  about  the  Marines — including  the 
, enemy!  How  did  you  feel  on  the  way  over?” 

“Oh,  I didn’t  feel  much.  We’d  had  two  previous 
shots,  you  know.  One  was  getting  used  to  it.” 

“Did  it  seem  a long  time  that  you  were  on  the 
Mole?” 

“No.  Awfully  short!  We  were  quite  surprised 
when  the  signal  came  for  us  to  get  back.  Getting  back 
was  the  worst  part.  We  had  scaling  ladders  and 
ropes,  but  the  fire  was  very  heavy,  and  the  men 
wouldn’t  go  without  their  pals.  They  insisted  on  tak- 
. ing  everybody,  living  or  dead.  You  can  imagine  that 
that  took  time.” 

“Anyway,”  I suggested,  “seeing  that  it’s  all  over, 
! what  about  hopping  into  the  car  with  me  and  coming 
back  to  X ?” 

For  the  first  time  during  our  conversation  he  grew 
serious. 

“To  tell  you  the  truth,”  he  admitted,  in  a low  tone, 
“I’ve  been  racking  my  brains  for  an  excuse  to  do  that, 
and  can’t  think  of  one!” 
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CHAPTER  IX 


I Hear  They  Want  More 


TWO  very  brief  conversations,  and  this  imper- 
fect and  unpretentious  chronicle  of  Zeebrugge 
comes  to  a close. 

The  first  is  with  Commander  E.  O.  B.  Seymour 
Osborne,  who  had  charge  of  the  gunnery  operations 
aboard  the  Vindictive.  I found  him  at  lunch  with 
another  officer  in  a pleasant  apartment  on  the  sea- 
front at  X . 

“I  was  told,”  I began,  “that  I must  not  leave  with- 
out seeing  you.” 

“Oh?  I don’t  quite  know  why.” 

“You  were  in  it,  weren’t  you?” 

“Yes,  I was  in  it.” 

“And  well  in  it,  I believe?” 
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Souvenirs  of  the  Great  Fight:  (1),  (2)  and  (3)  Cap  worn  by  Captain  Carpenter  during  the  Attack  on 
Zcebrugge ; (4)  His  Binocular  Case  pierced  by  Bullet  or  Shrapnel. 


Souvenir  of  the  Great  Fight 

The  Shot-riddled  Chart  of  the  “Vindictive'’  as  recovered  from  the  wreck  of  the  Chart-house. 


Souvenirs  of  the  Great  Fight:  (1)  “ Vindictive’s ” Operation  Orders 
as  Recovered  from  the  Wrecked  Chart-house ; (2)  Whistle  blown  as  a 
Signal  to  Storm  the  Mole;  (3)  Token  to  be  given  to  the  Chief.  Engi- 
neer of  the  “Vindictive”  to  Scuttle  the  Ship  if  she  became  Disabled. 
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[ 

“Pretty  well  in  it.  Have  a glass  of  port?” 

“No,  thanks.” 

“It  will  do  you  a lot  of  good.” 

“If  you  really  think  that . Now,  please  ten  me 

something.” 

“I’ll  tell  you  one  thing.  The  men  were  great.  I 
saw  one  chap  come  staggering  on  board  with  a pal  in 
his  arms.  Whether  the  pal  was  alive  or  dead  I 
couldn’t  say,  and  I doubt  whether  he  could.  But  I 
t heard  him  murmuring  to  him,  ‘I  wouldn’t  leave  yer, 
Bill!  Did  you  think  I would?’  ” 

That’s  all.  The  other  remark,  which  has  since 
proved  highly  significant,  came  from  an  officer  who 
very  courteously  gave  me  a lift  to  the  station  in  his 
car.  No  less  a personage  than  the  Admiral  came  out 
to  see  him  off. 

“The  Admiral  tells  me,”  he  observed,  as  we  drove 
away,  “that  the  standard  was  very  high  in  this  affair.” 

I made  no  comment.  None  was  needed. 

“By  the  way,”  he  went  on,  “have  you  noticed  that 
a lot  of  the  chaps  seem  a bit  used  up?  Rather  nervy 
and  all  that  ?” 

“Not  surprising,  is  it?” 

“Well,  it  looks  to  me  as  though  they  want  more 
Df  it.” 

They  got  it. 

* * * 

A thrill  ran  through  England  when  it  heard  that 
:he  Vindictive  had  been  sunk  in  the  very  jaws  of 
3stend  Harbour.  The  imagination  dwelt  on  the  old 
battleship — scarred,  battered,  broken,  covered  with 
?lory.  They  wanted  to  make  a show  of  her,  and  a 
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fine  show  she  would  have  made ; but  her  work  was  no 
yet  done.  One  final  honour  was  in  store  for  hei 
Just  as  so  many  gallant  men  had  died  on  her  deck 
for  the  Cause  of  Freedom,  so  she,  too,  could  perish  ii 
the  same  cause. 


RITISH  ADMIRALTY  OFFICIAL  NARRATIVE. 


ZEEBRUGGE  AND  OSTEND 
First  Attack 

24 ih  April,  1918. 

rHOSE  who  recall  High  Wood  upon  the  Somme 
— and  they  must  be  many,  as  it  was  after  the 
attles  of  1916 — may  easily  figure  to  themselves  the 
ecks  of  H.M.S.  Vindictive  as  she  lies  to-day,  a stark, 
lack  profile  against  the  sea  haze  of  the  harbour  amid 
le  stripped,  trim  shapes  of  the  fighting  ships  which 
irong  these  waters.  That  wilderness  of  debris,  that 
tter  of  the  used  and  broken  tools  of  war,  that  lavish 
Liin  and  that  prodigal  evidence  of  death  and  battle, 
re  as  obvious  and  plentiful  here  as  there.  The  ruined 
ink  nosing  at  the  stout  tree  which  stopped  it  has  its 
arallel  in  the  flame-thrower  hut  at  the  port  wing  of 
dndictive’s  bridge,  its  iron  sides  freckled  with  rents 
rom  machine-gun  bullets  and  shell-splinters;  the  tall 
kite  cross  which  commemorates  the  martyrdom  of 
le  Londoners  is  sister  to  the  dingy,  pierced  White 
nsign  which  floated  over  the  fight  of  the  Zeebrugge 
Iole. 

Looking  aft  from  the  chaos  of  her  wrecked  bridge, 
tie  sees,  snug  against  their  wharf,  the  heroic  bour- 
eois  shapes  of  the  two  Liverpool  ferry-boats  (their 
iptains’  quarters  are  still  labelled  “Ladies  Only”) 
ds  and  Daffodil which  shared  with  Vindictive  the 
onours  and  ardours  of  the  fight.  The  epic  of  their 
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achievement  shapes  itself  in  the  light  of  that  view  ous 
across  the  scarred  and  littered  decks,  in  that  environ-  tliei 
ment  of  grey  water  and  great  still  ships.  seat 

Their  objectives  were  the  canal  of  Zeebrugge  and  sma 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Ostend — theirs,  and  F 
those  of  five  other  veteran  and  obsolete  cruisers  and  a' the 
mosquito  fleet  of  destroyers,  motor-launches  and  (let 
coastal  motor-boats.  Three  of  the  cruisers,  Intrepid,  war 
Iphigenia  and  Thetis,  each  duly  packed  with  concrete  roll 
and  with  mines  attached  to  her  bottom  for  the  purpose  wra 


of  sinking  her,  Merrimac- fashion,  in  the  neck  of  the 
canal,  were  aimed  at  Zeebrugge;  two  others,  similarly 
prepared,  were  directed  at  Ostend.  The  function  of 
Vindictive,  with  her  ferry-boats,  was  to  attack  the 
great  half-moon  Mole  which  guards  the  Zeebrugge 
Canal,  land  bluejackets  and  marines  upon  it,  destroy 
what  stores,  guns,  and  Germans  she  could  find,  and 
generally  create  a diversion  while  the  block-ships  ran 
in  and  sank  themselves  in  their  appointed  place.  Vice- 
Admiral  Keyes,  in  the  destroyer  Warwick,  com- 
manded the  operation. 

There  had  been  two  previous  attempts  at  the  attack, 
capable  of  being  pushed  home  if  weather  and  other 
conditions  had  served.  The  night  of  the  22nd  offered 
nearly  all  the  required  conditions,  and  at  some  fifteen 
miles  off  Zeebrugge  the  ships  took  up  their  formation 
for  the  attack.  Vindictive,  which  had  been  towing 
Iris  and  Daffodil,  cast  them  off  to  follow  under  their 
own  steam;  Intrepid,  Iphigenia,  and  Thetis  slowed 
down  to  give  the  first  three  time  to  get  alongside  the 
Mole;  Sirius  and  Brilliant  shifted  their  course  for 
Ostend;  and  the  great  swarm  of  destroyers  and  motor 
craft  sowed  themselves  abroad  upon  their  multifari- 
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ous  particular  duties.  The  night  was  overcast  and 
there  was  a drift  of  haze;  down  the  coast  a great 
searchlight  swung  its  beams  to  and  fro;  there  was  a 
small  wind  and  a short  sea. 

From  Vindictive's  bridge,  as  she  headed  in  towards 
the  Mole  with  her  faithful  ferry-boats  at  her  heels, 
there  was  scarcely  a glimmer  of  light  to  be  seen  shore- 
wards.  Ahead  of  her,  as  she  drove  through  the  water, 
* rolled  the  smoke-screen,  her  cloak  of  invisibility, 
wrapped  about  her  by  the  small  craft.  This  was  a 
device  of  Wing-Commander  Brock,  R.N.A.S.,  “with- 
out which,”  acknowledges  the  Admiral  in  Command, 
“the  operation  could  not  have  been  conducted.”  The 
north-east  wind  moved  the  volume  of  it  shoreward 
ahead  of  the  ships;  beyond  it,  the  distant  town  and  its 
defenders  were  unsuspicious;  and  it  was  not  till  Vin- 
dictive, with  her  bluejackets  and  marines  standing 
ready  for  the  landing,  was  close  upon  the  Mole  that 
the  wind  lulled  and  came  away  again  from  the  south- 
west, sweeping  back  the  smoke-screen  and  laying  her 
bare  to  the  eyes  that  looked  seaward. 

There  was  a moment  immediately  afterwards  when 
it  seemed  to  those  in  the  ships  as  if  the  dim  coast 
and  the  hidden  harbour  exploded  into  light.  A star 
shell  soared  aloft,  then  a score  of  star  shells;  the  wav- 
ering beams  of  the  searchlights  swung  round  and  set- 
tled to  a glare;  the  wildfire  of  gun  flashes  leaped 
against  the  sky;  strings  of  luminous  green  beads  shot 
aloft,  hung  and  sank;  and  the  darkness  of  the  night 
was  supplanted  by  the  nightmare  daylight  of  battle 
fires.  Guns  and  machine-guns  along  the  Mole  and  bat- 
teries ashore  woke  to  life,  and  it  was  in  a gale  of  shell- 
ing that  Vindictive  laid  her  nose  against  the  thirty- 
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foot  high  concrete  side  of  the  Mole,  let  go  an  anchor, 
and  signed  to  Daffodil  to  shove  her  stern  in.  Iris  went 
ahead  and  endeavoured  to  get  alongside  likewise. 

The  fire,  from  the  account  of  everybody  concerned,  : 
was  intense.  While  ships  plunged  and  rolled  beside 
the  Mole  in  an  unexpected  send  of  sea,  Vindictive 
with  her  greater  draught  jarring  against  the  founda-  , 
tion  of  the  Mole  with  every  plunge,  they  were  swept 
diagonally  by  machine-gun  fire  from  both  ends  of  the  , 
Mole  and  by  heavy  batteries  ashore.  Commander 
A.  F.  B.  Carpenter  (now  Captain)  conned  Vindic- 
tive from  her  open  bridge  till  her  stern  was  laid  in, 
when  he  took  up  his  position  in  the  flame-thrower  hut 
on  the  port  side.  It  is  to  this  hut  that  reference  has 
already  been  made ; it  is  marvellous  that  any  occupant  i 
of  it  should  have  survived  a minute,  so  riddled  and 
shattered  is  it.  Officers  of  Iris,  which  was  in  trouble 
ahead  of  Vindictive,  describe  Captain  Carpenter  as 
“handling  her  like  a picket-boat.” 

Vindictive  was  fitted  along  the  port  side  with  a high 
false  deck,  whence  ran  the  eighteen  brows,  or  gang- 
ways, by  which  the  storming  and  demolition  parties 
were  to  land.  The  men  were  gathered  in  readiness  on 
the  main  and  lower  decks,  while  Colonel  Elliot,  who 
was  to  lead  the  Marines,  waited  on  the  false  deck  just 
abaft  the  bridge,  and  Captain  H.  C.  Halahan,  who 
commanded  the  bluejackets,  was  amidships.  The 
gangways  were  lowered,  and  scraped  and  rebounded 
upon  the  high  parapet  of  the  Mole  as  Vindictive 
rolled;  and  the  word  for  the  assault  had  not  yet  been 
given  when  both  leaders  were  killed,  Colonel  Elliot 
by  a shell  and  Captain  Elalahan  by  the  machine-gun 
fire  which  swept  the  decks.  The  same  shell  that  killed 
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Colonel  Elliot  also  did  fearful  execution  in  the  for- 
ward Stokes  Mortar  Battery. 

“The  men  were  magnificent.”  Every  officer  bears 
the  same  testimony.  The  mere  landing  on  the  Mole 
was  a perilous  business;  it  involved  a passage  across 
the  crashing,  splintering  gangways,  a drop  over  the 
parapet  into  the  field  of  fire  of  the  German  machine- 
guns  which  swept  its  length,  and  a further  drop  of 
some  sixteen  feet  to  the  surface  of  the  Mole  itself. 
Many  were  killed  and  more  were  wounded  as  they 
crowded  up  to  the  gangways;  but  nothing  hindered 
the  orderly  and  speedy  landing  by  every  gangway. 

Lieutenant  H.  T.  C.  Walker  had  his  arm  carried 
away  by  a shell  on  the  upper  deck  and  lay  in  the  dark- 
ness while  the  storming  parties  trod  him  under.  He 
was  recognised  and  dragged  aside  by  the  Commander. 
He  raised  his  remaining  arm  in  greeting.  “Good  luck 
to  you,”  he  called,  as  the  rest  of  the  stormers  hastened 
by;  “good  luck.” 

The  lower  deck  was  a shambles  as  the  Commander 
made  the  rounds  of  his  ship;  yet  those  wounded  and 
dying  raised  themselves  to  cheer  as  he  made  his  tour. 
The  crew  of  the  howitzer  which  was  mounted  forward 
had  all  been  killed ; a second  crew  was  destroyed  like- 
wise; and  even  then  a third  crew  was  taking  over  the 
gun.  In  the  stern  cabin  a firework  expert,  who  had 
never  been  to  sea  before — one  of  Captain  Brock’s  em- 
ployees was  steadily  firing  great  illuminating  rock- 
ets out  of  a scuttle  to  show  up  the  lighthouse  on  the 
end  of  the  Mole  to  the  block  ships  and  their  escort. 

The  Daffodil,  after  aiding  to  berth  Vindictive, 
should  have  proceeded  to  land  her  own  men,  but  now 
Commander  Carpenter  ordered  her  to  remain  as  she 
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was,  with  her  bows  against  Vindictive’s  quarter, 
pressing  the  latter  ship  into  the  Mole.  Normally,  Daf- 
fodil’s boilers  develop  eighty  pounds’  pressure  of 
steam  per  inch ; but  now,  for  this  particular  task,  Ar- 
tificer Engineer  Sutton,  in  charge  of  them,  maintained 
a hundred  and  sixty  pounds  for  the  whole  period  that 
she  was  holding  Vindictive  to  the  Mole.  Her  casual- 
ties,  owing  to  her  position  during  the  fight,  were  small 
— one  man  killed  and  eight  wounded,  among  them  her 
Commander,  Lieutenant  H.  Campbell,  who  was  struck 
in  the  right  eye  by  a shell  splinter. 

Iris  had  troubles  of  her  own.  Her  first  attempts  to 
make  fast  to  the  Mole  ahead  of  Vindictive  failed,  as 
her  grapnels  were  not  large  enough  to  span  the  para- 
pet. Two  officers,  Lieut.-Commander  Bradford  and 
Lieutenant  Hawkins,  climbed  ashore  and  sat  astride 
the  parapet  trying  to  make  the  grapnels  fast  till  each 
was  killed  and  fell  down  between  the  ship  and  the  wall. 
Commander  Valentine  Gibbs  had  both  legs  shot  away 
and  died  next  morning.  Lieutenant  Spencer,  R.N.R., 
though  wounded,  conned  the  ship  and  Lieutenant  Hen- 
derson, R.N.,  came  up  from  aft  and  took  command. 

Iris  was  obliged  at  last  to  change  her  position  and 
fall  in  astern  of  Vindictive,  and  suffered  very  heavily 
from  the  fire.  A single  big  shell  plunged  through  the 
upper  deck  and  burst  below  at  a point  where  fifty-six 
marines  were  waiting  the  order  to  go  to  the  gang- 
ways. Forty-nine  were  killed  and  the  remaining 
seven  wounded.  Another  shell  in  the  ward-room, 
which  was  serving  as  sick  bay,  killed  four  officers 
and  twenty-six  men.  Her  total  casualties  were  eight 
officers  and  sixty-nine  men  killed  and  three  officers  and 
a hundred  and  two  men  wounded. 
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The  storming  and  demolition  parties  upon  the  Mole 
met  with  no  resistance  from  the  Germans,  other  than 
the  intense  and  unremitting  fire.  The  geography  of 
the  great  Mole,  with  its  railway  line  and  its  many 
buildings,  hangars,  and  store-sheds,  was  already  well 
known,  and  the  demolition  parties  moved  to  their  ap- 
pointed work  in  perfect  order.  One  after  another 
the  buildings  burst  into  flame  or  split  and  crumpled 
as  the  dynamite  went  off. 

A bombing  party,  working  up  towards  the  Mole  ex- 
tension in  search  of  the  enemy,  destroyed  several  ma- 
:hine-gun  emplacements,  but  not  a single  prisoner  re- 
warded them.  It  appears  that  upon  the  approach  of 
the  ships,  and  with  the  opening  of  the  fire,  the  enemy 
simply  retired  and  contented  themselves  with  bringing 
machine-guns  to  the  shore  end  of  the  Mole.  And 
while  they  worked  and  destroyed,  the  covering  party 
below  the  parapet  could  see  in  the  harbour,  by  the 
light  of  the  German  star  shells,  the  shapes  of  the 
block  ships  stealing  in  and  out  of  their  own  smoke 
and  making  for  the  mouth  of  the  canal. 

Thetis  came  first,  steaming  into  a tornado  of  shell 
from  the  great  batteries  ashore.  All  her  crew,  save  a 
remnant  who  remained  to  steam  her  in  and  sink  her, 
had  already  been  taken  off  her  by  the  ubiquitous  motor 
launches,  but  the  remnant  spared  hands  enough  to 
keep  her  four  guns  going.  It  was  hers  to  show  the 
road  to  Intrepid  and  Iphigenia,  who  followed. 

She  cleared  the  string  of  armed  barges  which  de- 
fends the  channel  from  the  tip  of  the  Mole,  but  had 
the  ill-fortune  to  foul  one  of  her  propellers  upon  the 
net  defence  which  flanks  it  on  the  shore  side.  The 
propeller  gathered  in  the  net  and  rendered  her  prac- 
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tically  unmanageable;  the  shore  batteries  found  he|:" 
and  pounded  her  unremittingly;  she  bumped  into  f 
bank,  edged  off,  and  found  herself  in  the  channe  • 
again,  still  some  hundreds  of  yards  from  the  mout|- 
of  the  canal,  in  a practically  sinking  condition.  A,; 
she  lay  she  signalled  invaluable  directions  to  the  oth 
ers,  and  here  Commander  R.  S.  Sneyd,  D.S.O.,  accord 
ingly  blew  the  charges  and  sank  her.  A motor  launch 
under  Lieutenant  H.  Littleton,  R.N.V.R.,  raced  along  « 
^side  and  took  off  her  crew.  Her  losses  were  five  killef f 
and  five  wounded. 

Intrepid,  smoking  like  a volcano  and  with  all  hef 
guns  blazing,  followed;  her  motor  launch  had  faile< 
to  get  alongside  outside  the  harbour,  and  she  had  mei 
enough  for  anything.  Straight  into  the  canal  sh. 
steered,  her  smoke  blowing  back  from  her  int( 

I phigenia  s eyes,  so  that  the  latter,  blinded  and  goin^ 
a little  wild,  rammed  a dredger  with  a barge  mooree 
beside  it,  which  lay  at  the  western  arm  of  the  canal 
She  got  clear  though,  and  entered  the  canal  pushing 
the  barge  before  her.  It  was  then  that  a shell  hit  the 
steam  connections  of  her  whistle,  and  the  escape  O; 
steam  which  followed  drove  off  some  of  the  smoke  anc 
let  her  see  what  she  was  doing. 

Lieutenant  Stuart  Bonham-Carter,  commanding  the 
Intrepid,  placed  the  nose  of  his  ship  neatly  on  the 
mud  of  the  western  bank,  ordered  his  crew  away,  anc 
blew  up  his  ship  by  the  switches  in  the  chart-room. ' 
Four  dull  bumps  was  all  that  could  be  heard;  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  there  arrived  on  deck  the  en- 
gineer, who  had  been  in  the  engine-room  during  the ' 
explosion  and  reported  that  all  was  as  it  should  be.  : 

Lieutenant  E.  W.  Billyard-Leake,  commanding 
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h(  phigenia,  beached  her  according  to  arrangement  on 
he  eastern  side,  blew  her  up,  saw  her  drop  nicely 
cross  the  canal,  and  left  her  with  her  engines  still 
)u4:oing  to  hold  her  in  position  till  she  should  have 
edded  well  down  on  the  bottom.  According  to  latest 
Reports  from  air  observation,  the  two  old  ships  with 
heir  holds  full  of  concrete  are  lying  across  the  canal 
a a V position;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  work  they 
et  out  to  do  has  been  accomplished  and  that  the  canal 
s effectively  blocked. 

A motor  launch,  under  Lieutenant  P.  T.  Deane, 
PN.V.R.,  had  followed  them  in  to  bring  away  the 
rews,  and  waited  further  up  the  canal  towards  the 
nouth  against  the  western  bank.  Lieutenant  Bon- 
lam-Carter,  having  sent  away  his  boats,  was  reduced 
o a Carley  float,  an  apparatus  like  an  exaggerated 
ifebuoy  with  a floor  of  grating.  Upon  contact  with 
J he  water  it  ignited  a calcium  flare,  and  he  was  adrift 
n the  uncanny  illumination  with  a German  machine- 
pm  a few  hundred  yards  away  giving  him  its  un- 
livided  attention. 

What  saved  him  was  possibly  the  fact  that  the  de- 
:unct  Intrepid  was  still  emitting  huge  clouds  of  smoke, 
vhich  it  had  been  worth  nobody’s  while  to  turn  off. 
Be  managed  to  catch  a rope  as  the  motor  launch 
Parted,  and  was  towed  for  a while  till  he  was  observed 
md  taken  on  board.  Another  officer  jumped  ashore 
md  ran  along  the  bank  to  the  launch.  A bullet  from 
:he  machine-gun  stung  him  as  he  ran,  and  when  he 
irrived,  charging  down  the  bank  out  of  the  dark,  he 
was  received  by  a member  of  the  launch’s  crew  who 
ittacked  him  with  a hammer. 

The  whole  harbour  was  alive  with  small  craft.  As 
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the  motor  launch  cleared  the  canal,  and  came  forth  t< 
the  incessant  geysers  thrown  up  by  the  shells,  rescuer 
and  rescued  had  a view  of  yet  another  phase  of  th< 
attack.  The  shore  end  of  the  Mole  consists  of  a jettyiT 
and  here  an  old  submarine,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
R.  D.  Sand  ford,  R.N.,  loaded  with  explosives,  was  rurj^ 
into  the  piles  and  touched  off,  her  crew  getting  awaj11 
in  a boat  to  where  the  usual  launch  awaited  them.  >fl1 


Officers  describe  the  explosion  as  the  greatest  the) 
ever  witnessed — a huge  roaring  spout  of  flame  thal 
tore  the  jetty  in  half  and  left  a gap  of  over  ioo  feet 
The  claim  of  another  launch  to  have  sunk  a torpedo- 
boat  alongside  the  jetty  is  supported  by  many  ob- 
servers, including  officers  of  the  Vindictive,  who  hac 
seen  her  mast  and  funnel  across  the  Mole  and  noticed 
them  disappear. 

Where  every  moment  had  its  deed  and  every  deed 
its  hero,  a recital  of  acts  of  valour  becomes  a mere 
catalogue.  “The  men  were  magnificent,”  say  the  of- 
ficers; the  men’s  opinion  of  their  leaders  expresses  it- 
self in  the  manner  in  which  they  followed  them,  in 
their  cheers,  in  their  demeanour  to-day  while  they 
tidy  up  their  battered  ships,  setting  aside  the  inevit- 
able souvenirs,  from  the  bullet-torn  engines  to  great 
chunks  of  Zeebrugge  Mole  dragged  down  and  still 
hanging  in  the  fenders  of  the  Vindictive . The  motor  It 
launch  from  the  canal  cleared  the  end  of  the  Mole  and(3 
there  beheld,  trim  and  ready,  the  shape  of  the  War-l 
wick,  with  the  great  silk  flag  presented  to  the  Admiral  J 
by  the  officers  of  his  old  ship,  the  Centurion.  They  f 
stood  up  on  the  crowded  decks  of  the  little  craft  andjs 
cheered  it  again  and  again.  ]c 

While  the  Warwick  took  them  on  board,  they  saw  ! 
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Vindictive,  towed  loose  from  the  Mole  by  Daffodil, 
turn  and  make  for  home — a great  black  shape,  with 
funnels  gapped  and  leaning  out  of  the  true,  flying  a 
vest  streamer  of  flame  as  her  stokers  worked  her  up — 
her,  the  almost  wreck — to  a final  display  of  seventeen 
knots.  Her  forward  funnel  was  a sieve;  her  decks 
were  a dazzle  of  sparks;  but  she  brought  back  intact 
the  horseshoe  nailed  to  it,  which  Sir  Roger  Keyes  had 
presented  to  her  commander. 

Meantime  the  destroyers  North  Star,  Phoebe,  and 
Warwick,  which  guarded  the  Vindictive  from  action 
by  enemy  destroyers  while  she  lay  beside  the  Mole, 
had  their  share  in  the  battle.  North  Star  (Lieut.- 
Commander  K.  C.  Helyar,  R.N.),  losing  her  way  in 
; the  smoke,  emerged  to  the  light  of  the  star-shells,  and 
was  sunk.  The  German  communique,  which  states 
that  only  a few  members  of  the  crew  could  be  saved 
by  them,  is  in  this  detail  of  an  unusual  accuracy,  for 
the  Phoebe  (Lieut.-Commander  H.  E.  Gore-Langton, 
R.N.),  came  up  under  a heavy  fire  in  time  to  rescue 
nearly  all.  Throughout  the  operations  monitors  and 
the  siege  guns  in  Flanders,  manned  by  the  Royal 
Marine  Artillery,  heavily  bombarded  the  enemy’s  bat- 
teries. 

The  wind  that  blew  back  the  smoke-screen  at  Zee- 
brugge served  us  even  worse  off  Ostend,  where  that 
and  nothing  else  prevented  the  success  of  an  operation 
ably  directed  by  Commodore  Hubert  Lynes,  C.M.G. 
The  coastal  motor  boats  had  lit  the  approaches  and  the 
ends  of  the  piers  with  calcium  flares  and  made  a 
smoke-cloud  which  effectually  hid  the  fact  from  the 
enemy.  Sirius  and  Brilliant  were  already  past  the 
Stroom  Bank  buoy  when  the  wind  changed,  revealing 
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the  arrangements  to  the  enemy,  who  extinguished  the 
flares  with  gunfire. 

The  Sirius  was  already  in  a sinking  condition  when 
at  length  the  two  ships,  having  failed  to  find  the  en- 
trance, grounded,  and  were  forced  therefore  to  sink 
themselves  at  a point  about  four  hundred  yards  east 
of  the  piers,  and  their  crews  were  taken  off  by  motor 
launches  under  Lieutenant  K.  R.  Hoare,  R.N.V.R., 
and  Lieutenant  R.  Bourke,  R.N.V.R. 

The  motor  launches  here  were  under  the  command 
of  Commander  Hamilton  Benn,  R.N.V.R.,  D.S.O., 
M.P.,  while  those  at  Zeebrugge  were  commanded  by 
Captain  R.  Collins,  R.N.  (the  Vice-Admiral’s  Flag- 
Captain). 

All  the  coastal  motor  boats  were  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  A.  P.  Wellman,  D.S.O.,  R.N.  The  tor- 
pedo-boat destroyer  flotilla  was  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Wilfred  Tomkinson,  R.N. 

The  difficulty  of  the  operation  is  to  be  gauged  from 
the  fact  that  from  Zeebrugge  to  Ostend  the  enemy  bat- 
teries number  not  less  than  120  heavy  guns,  which  can 
concentrate  on  retiring  ships,  during  daylight,  up  to 
a distance  of  about  sixteen  miles.  This  imposes  as  a 
condition  of  success  that  the  operation  must  be  car- 
ried out  at  night,  and  not  late  in  the  night.  It  must 
take  place  at  high  water,  with  the  wind  from  the 
right  quarter,  and  with  a calm  sea  for  the  small  craft. 
The  operation  cannot  be  rehearsed  beforehand,  since 
the  essence  of  it  is  secrecy,  and  though  one  might 
have  to  wait  a long  time  to  realise  all  the  essential 
conditions  of  wind  and  weather,  secrecy  wears  badly 
when  large  numbers  of  men  are  brought  together  in 
readiness  for  the  attack. 
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OSTEND 
Second  Attack 

Dunkirk,  lith  May,  1918. 

THE  Sirius  lies  in  the  surf  some  two  thousand 
yards  east  of  the  entrance  to  Ostend  Harbour, 
which  she  failed  so  gallantly  to  block;  and  when,  in 
the  early  hours  of  yesterday  morning,  the  Vindictive 
groped  her  way  through  the  smoke-screen  and  headed 
for  the  entrance,  it  was  as  though  the  old  fighting-ship 
awoke  and  looked  on.  A coastal  motor-boat  had  vis- 
ited her  and  hung  a flare  in  her  slack  and  rusty  rig- 
ging; and  that  eye  of  unsteady  fire,  paling  in  the  blaze 
of  the  star-shells  or  reddening  through  the  drift  of 
the  smoke,  watched  the  whole  great  enterprise,  from 
the  moment  when  it  hung  in  doubt  to  its  ultimate 
triumphant  success. 

The  planning  and  execution  of  that  success  had 
been  entrusted  by  the  Vice-Admiral,  Sir  Roger  Keyes, 
to  Commodore  Hubert  Lynes,  C.M.G.,  who  directed 
the ‘previous. attempt  to  block  the  harbour  with  Sirius 
and  Brilliant.  Upon  that  occasion,  a combination  of 
unforeseen,  and  unforeseeable,  conditions  had  fought 
against  him;  upon  this,  the  main  problem  was  to  se- 
cure the  effect  of  a surprise  attack  upon  an  enemy 
who  was  clearly,  from  his  ascertained  dispositions, 
expecting  him.  Sirius  and  Brilliant  had  been  baffled 
by  the  displacement  of  the  Stroom  Bank  buoy,  which 
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marks  the  channel  to  the  harbour  entrance,  but  since 
then  aerial  reconnaissance  had  established  that  the 
Germans  had  removed  the  buoy  altogether  and  that 
there  were  now  no  guiding  marks  of  any  kind.  They 
had  also  cut  gaps  in  the  piers  as  a precaution  against 
a landing;  and,  further,  when  towards  midnight  on 
Thursday  the  ships  moved  from  their  anchorage,  it 
was  known  that  some  nine  German  destroyers  were 
out  and  at  large  upon  the  coast.  The  solution  of  the 
problem  is  best  indicated  by  the  chronicle  of  the  event. 

It  was  a night  that  promised  well  for  the  enterprise 
— nearly  windless,  and  what  little  breeze  stirred  came 
from  a point  or  so  west  of  north;  a sky  of  lead-blue, 
faintly  star-dotted,  and  no  moon;  a still  sea  for  the 
small  craft,  the  motor  launches  and  the  coastal  motor- 
boats,  whose  work  is  done  close  in  shore.  From  the 
destroyer  which  served  the  Commodore  for  flagship, 
the  remainder  of  the  force  was  visible  only  as  swift 
silhouettes  of  blackness,  destroyers  bulking  like  cruis- 
ers in  the  darkness,  motor-launches  like  destroyers, 
and  coastal  motor-boats  showing  themselves  as  racing 
hillocks  of  foam.  From  Dunkirk,  a sudden  and  brief 
flurry  of  gunfire  announced  that  German  aeroplanes 
were  about — they  were  actually  on  their  way  to  visit 
Calais;  and  over  the  invisible  coast  of  Flanders  the 
summer-lightning  of  the  restless  artillery  rose  and  fell 
monotonously. 

“There’s  Vindictive!”  The  muffled  seamen  and 
Marines  standing  by  the  torpedo-tubes  and  the  guns 
turned  at  that  name  to  gaze  at  the  great  black  ship, 
seen  mistily  through  the  streaming  smoke  from  the 
destroyer’s  funnels,  plodding  silently  to  her  goal  and 
her  end.  Photographs  have  made  familiar  that  high- 
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k sided  profile  and  the  tall  funnels,  with  their  Zeebrugge 
scars,  always  with  a background  of  the  pier  at  Dover 
against  which  she  lay  to  be  fitted  for  her  last  task; 
now  there  was  added  to  her  the  environment  of  the 
night  and  the  sea  and  the  greatness  and  tragedy  of  her 
mission. 

She  receded  into  the  night  astern  as  the  destroyer 
raced  on  to  lay  the  light  buoy  that  was  to  be  her  guide, 
and  those  on  board  saw  her  no  more.  She  passed 
thence  into  the  hands  of  the  small  craft,  whose  mis- 
sion it  was  to  guide  her,  light  her,  and  hide  her  in  the 
clouds  of  the  smoke-screen. 

There  was  no  preliminary  bombardment  of  the  har- 
bour and  the  batteries  as  before  the  previous  attempt; 
that  was  to  be  the  first  element  in  the  surprise.  A 
time-table  had  been  laid  down  for  every  stage  of  the 
operation;  and  the  stafif  work  beforehand  had  even 
included  precise  orders  for  the  laying  of  the  smoke 
barrage,  with  plans  calculated  for  every  direction  of 
wind.  The  monitors,  anchored  in  their  firing-posi- 
tions far  to  seaward,  awaited  their  signal;  the  great 
siege  batteries  of  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery  in  Flan- 
ders— among  the  largest  guns  that  have  ever  been 
placed  on  land-mountings — stood  by  likewise  to  neu- 
tralise the  big  German  artillery  along  the  coast;  and 
the  airmen  who  were  to  collaborate  with  an  aerial 
bombardment  of  the  town  waited  somewhere  in  the 
darkness  overhead.  The  destroyers  patrolled  to  sea- 
1 ward  of  the  small  craft. 

The  Vindictive,  always  at  that  solemn  gait  of  hers, 
found  the  flagship’s  light-buoy  and  bore  up  for  where 
a coastal  motor-boat,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liam R.  Slayter,  R.N.,  was  waiting  by  a calcium  flare 
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upon  the  old  position  of  the  Stroom  Bank  buoy.  Four 
minutes  before  she  arrived  there,  and  fifteen  minutes 
only  before  she  was  due  at  the  harbour  mouth,  the 
signal  for  the  guns  to  open  was  given.  Two  motor- 
boats,  under  Lieutenant  Darrel  Reid,  R.N.R.,  and 
Lieutenant  Albert  L.  Poland,  R.N.,  dashed  in  towards 
the  ends  of  the  high  wooden  piers  and  torpedoed  them. 
There  was  a machine-gun  on  the  end  of  the  western 
pier,  and  that  vanished  in  the  roar  and  the  leap  of 
flame  and  debris  which  called  to  the  guns.  Over  the 
town  a flame  suddenly  appeared  high  in  air,  and  sank 
slowly  earthwards — the  signal  that  the  aeroplanes  had 
seen  and  understood ; and  almost  coincident  with  their 
first  bombs  came  the  first  shells  whooping  up  from 
the  monitors  at  sea.  The  surprise  part  of  the  attack 
was  sprung. 

The  surprise,  despite  the  Germans’  watchfulness, 
seems  to  have  been  complete.  Up  till  the  moment 
when  the  torpedoes  of  the  motor-boats  exploded,  there 
had  not  been  a shot  from  the  land — only  occasional 
routine  star-shells.  The  motor-launches  were  doing 
their  work  magnificently.  These  pocket-warships, 
manned  by  officers  and  men  of  the  Royal  Naval  Volun- 
teer Reserve,  are  specialists  at  smoke-production ; they 
built  to  either  hand  of  the  Vindictive’s  course  the  like- 
ness of  a dense  sea-mist  driving  landward  with  the 
wind.  The  star-shells  paled  and  were  lost  as  they  sank 
in  it;  the  beams  of  the  searchlights  seemed  to  break 
off  short  upon  its  front.  It  blinded  the  observers  of 
the  great  batteries  when  suddenly,  upon  the  warning 
of  the  explosions,  the  guns  roared  into  action. 

There  was  a while  of  tremendous  uproar.  The 
coast  about  Ostend  is  ponderously  equipped  with  bat- 
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v teries,  each  with  its  name  known  and  identified:  Tir- 
pitz,  Hindenburg,  Deutschland,  Cecilia,  and  the  rest; 
they  register  from  six  inches  up  to  monsters  of  fif- 
teen-inch naval  pieces  in  land-turrets,  and  the  Royal 
Marine  Artillery  fights  a war-long  duel  with  them. 
These  now  opened  fire  into  the  smoke  and  over  it  at 
the  monitors;  the  Marines  and  the  monitors  replied; 
and,  meanwhile,  the  aeroplanes  were  bombing  method- 
ically and  the  anti-aircraft  guns  were  searching  the 
skies  for  them.  Star-shells  spouted  up  and  floated 
down,  lighting  the  smoke  banks  with  spreading  green 
fires;  and  those  strings  of  luminous  green  balls,  which 
airmen  call  “flaming  onions,”  soared  up  to  lose  them- 
selves in  the  clouds.  Through  all  this  stridency  and 
blaze  of  conflict,  the  old  Vindictive,  still  unhurrying, 
was  walking  the  lighted  waters  towards  the  entrance. 

It  was  then  that  those  on  the  destroyers  became 
aware  that  what  had  seemed  to  be  merely  smoke  was 
wet  and  cold,  that  the  rigging  was  beginning  to  drip, 
that  there  were  no  longer  any  stars — a sea-fog  had 
come  on. 

The  destroyers  had  to  turn  on  their  lights  and  use 
their  syrens  to  keep  in  touch  with  each  other ; the  air 

1 attack  was  suspended,  and  Vindictive,  with  some  dis- 
tance yet  to  go,  found  herself  in  gross  darkness. 
There  were  motor-boats  to  either  side  of  her,  escort- 
j ing  her  to  the  entrance,  and  these  were  supplied  with 
i what  are  called  Dover  flares — enormous  lights  capable 
\ of  illuminating  square  miles  of  sea  at  once.  A “Very” 
i pistol  was  fired  as  a signal  to  light  these;  but  the  fog 
and  the  smoke  together  were  too  dense  for  even  the 
f flares.  Vindictive  then  put  her  helm  over  and  started 
to  cruise  to  find  the  entrance.  Twice  in  her  wander- 
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ings  she  must  have  passed  across  it,  and  at  her  third  in' 
turn,  upon  reaching  the  position  at  which  she  had  first  L 
lost  her  way,  there  came  a rift  in  the  mist,  and  she  saw  me 


the  entrance  clear,  the  piers  to  either  side  and  the 
opening  dead  ahead.  The  inevitable  motor-boat  dashed 
up  (No.  22,  commanded  by  Acting  Lieutenant  Guy  L. 
Cockburn,  R.N.),  raced  on  into  the  opening  under  a 
heavy  and  momentarily  growing  fire,  and  planted  a 
flare  on  the  water  between  the  piers.  Vindictive 
steamed  over  it  and  on.  She  was  in. 

The  guns  found  her  at  once.  She  was  hit  every  few 
seconds  after  she  entered,  her  scarred  hull  broken 
afresh  in  a score  of  places  and  her  decks  and  upper 
works  swept.  The  machine-gun  on  the  end  of  the 
western  pier  had  been  put  out  of  action  by  the  motor- 
boat’s torpedo,  but  from  other  machine-guns  at  the 
inshore  ends  of  the  pier,  from  a position  on  the  front, 
and  from  machine-guns  apparently  firing  over  the 
eastern  pier,  there  converged  upon  her  a hail  of  lead. 
The  after-control  was  demolished  by  a shell  which 
killed  all  its  occupants,  including  Sub-Lieutenant 
Angus  H.  MacLachlan,  who  was  in  command  of  it. 
Upper  and  lower  bridges  and  chart-room  were  swept 
by  bullets,  and  Commander  Godsal,  R.N.,  ordered  his 
officers  to  go  with  him  to  the  conning-tower. 

They  observed  through  the  observation  slit  in  the 
steel  wall  of  the  conning-tower  that  the  eastern  pier 
was  breached  some  two  hundred  yards  from  its  sea- 
ward end,  as  though  at  some  time  a ship  had  been  in 
collision  with  it.  They  saw  the  front  of  the  town 
silhouetted  again  and  again  in  the  light  of  the  guns 
that  blazed  at  them;  the  night  was  a patchwork  of  fire 
and  darkness.  Immediately  after  passing  the  breach 
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in  the  pier,  Commander  Godsal  left  the  conning-tower 
and  went  out  on  deck,  the  better  to  watch  the  ship’s 
movements ; he  chose  his  position,  and  called  in 
through  the  slit  of  the  conning-tower  his  order  to  star- 
board the  helm.  The  Vindictive  responded;  she  laid 
her  battered  nose  to  the  eastern  pier  and  prepared  to 
swing  her  320  feet  of  length  across  the  channel. 

It  was  at  that  moment  that  a shell  from  the  shore 
batteries  struck  the  conning-tower.  Lieutenant  Sir 
John  Alleyne  and  Lieutenant  V.  A.  C.  Crutchley,  R.N., 
were  still  within;  Commander  Godsal  was  close  to  the 
tower  outside.  Lieutenant  Alleyne  was  stunned  by  the 
shock;  Lieutenant  Crutchley  shouted  through  the  slit 
to  the  Commander,  and,  receiving  no  answer,  rang  the 
port  engine  full  speed  astern  to  help  in  swinging  the 
ship.  By  this  time  she  was  lying  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty  degrees  to  the  pier,  and  seemed  to  be  hard  and 
fast,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  bring  her  further 
round. 

After  working  the  engines  for  some  minutes  to  no 
effect,  Lieutenant  Crutchley  gave  the  order  to  clear  the 
engine-room  and  abandon  ship,  according  to  the  pro- 
gramme previously  laid  down.  Engineer  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Wm.  A.  Bury,  who  was  the  last  to  leave 
the  engine-room,  blew  the  main  charges  by  the  switch 
installed  aft;  Lieutenant  Crutchley  blew  the  auxiliary 
charges  in  the  forward  six-inch  magazine  from  the 
conning-tower.  Those  on  board  felt  the  old  ship  shrug 
as  the  explosive  tore  the  bottom  plates  and  the  bulk- 
heads from  her ; she  sank  about  six  feet  and  lay  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  channel.  Her  work  was  done. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Commander  Godsal  was 
killed  by  the  shell  which  struck  the  conning-tower. 
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Lieutenant  Crutchley,  searching  the  ship  before  he  left 
her,  failed  to  find  his  body,  or  that  of  Sub-Lieutenant 
MacLachlan,  in  that  wilderness  of  splintered  wood 
and  shattered  steel.  In  the  previous  attempt  to  block 
the  port,  Commander  Godsal  had  commanded  Bril- 
liant, and,  together  with  all  the  officers  of  that  ship 
and  of  Sirius,  had  volunteered  at  once  for  a further 
operation. 

Engineer  Lieutenant-Commander  Bury,  who  was 
severely  wounded,  had  been  in  Vindictive  in  her  attack 
on  the  Zeebrugge  Mole;  he  had  urged  upon  the  Vice- 
Admiral  his  claim  to  remain  with  her,  with  four  En- 
gine-room Artificers,  in  view  of  his  and  their  special 
knowledge  of  their  engines.  The  names  of  these  four 
are  as  follows:  H.  Cavanagh,  H.M.S.  Vindictive, 
wounded;  N.  Carroll,  Royal  Naval  Barracks,  Chat- 
ham, wounded;  A.  Thomas,  H.M.S.  Lion,  missing;  H. 
Harris,  H.M.S.  Royal  Sovereign. 

The  Coxswain  was  First-Class  Petty  Officer  J.  J. 
Reed,  Royal  Naval  Barracks,  Chatham,  who  had  been 
with  Commander  Godsal  in  Brilliant,  and  whose  ur- 
gent request  to  be  allowed  to  remain  with  him  had 
been  granted.  The  remainder  of  the  crew  were  se- 
lected from  a large  number  of  volunteers  from  the 
ships  of  the  Dover  patrol. 

Most  of  the  casualties  were  incurred  while  the  ship 
was  being  abandoned.  The  men  behaved  with  just 
that  cheery  discipline  and  courage  which  distinguished 
them  in  the  Zeebrugge  raid. 

Petty  Officer  Reed  found  Lieutenant  Alleyne  in  the 
conning  tower,  still  unconscious,  and  carried  him  aft 
under  a storm  of  fire  from  the  machine-guns.  Lieu- 
tenant Alleyne  was  badly  hit  before  he  could  be  got 
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over  the  side,  and  fell  into  the  water.  Here  he 
managed  to  catch  hold  of  a boat-fall,  and  a motor- 
launch,  under  Lieutenant  Bourke,  R.N.V.R.,  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  him  and  two  other  wounded  men. 

The  remainder  of  the  crew  were  taken  off  by  Motor- 
Launch  254,  under  Lieutenant  Geoffrey  LI.  Drum- 
mond, R.N.V.R.,  under  a fierce  fire.  When  finally  he 
reached  the  W arwick  the  launch  was  practically  in  a 
sinking  condition;  her  bows  were  shot  to  pieces;  Lieu- 
tenant Drummond  was  himself  severely  wounded, 
his  second  in  command,  Lieutenant  Gordon  Ross, 
R.N.V.R.,  and  one  hand  were  killed;  a number  of 
others  were  wounded.  The  launch  was  found  to  be 
too  damaged  to  tow,  and  day  was  breaking;  she  and 
the  Warwick  were  in  easy  range  of  the  forts;  so  as 
soon  as  her  crew  and  the  Vindictive’s  survivors  were 
transferred,  a demolition  charge  was  placed  in  her 
engine-room  and  she  was  sunk. 

Always  according  to  programme,  the  recall  rockets 
for  the  small  craft  were  fired  from  the  flagship  at  2.30 
a.m.  The  great  red  rockets  whizzed  up  to  lose  them- 
selves in  the  fog;  they  cannot  have  been  visible  half 
a mile  away ; but  the  work  was  done,  and  one  by  one 
the  launches  and  motor-boats  commenced  to  appear 
from  the  fog,  stopped  their  engines  alongside  the  de- 
stroyers and  exchanged  news  with  them.  There  were 
wounded  men  to  be  transferred  and  dead  men  to  be  re- 
ported— their  names  called  briefly  across  the  water 
from  the  little  swaying  deck  to  the  crowded  rail  above. 
But  no  one  had  seen  a single  enemy  craft;  the  nine 
German  destroyers  who  were  out  and  free  to  fight 
had  chosen  the  discreeter  part. 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  Roger  Keyes  was  present  at  the 
operation  in  the  destroyer  Warwick.  Commander 
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Hamilton  Benn,  R.N.V.R.,  D.S.O.,  M.P.,  was  in  com-  < 
mand  of  the  motor-launches,  and  Lieutenant  Francis 
C.  Harrison,  D.S.O.,  R.N.,  of  the  coastal  motor-boats. 
The  central  smoke-screen  was  entrusted  to  Sub-Lieu- 
tenant Humphrey  V.  Low,  R.N.,  and  Sub-Lieutenant 
Leslie  R.  Blake,  R.N.R.  Casualties,  as  at  present  re- 
ported, stand  at  two  officers  killed  and  six  men;  two 
officers  and  ten  men,  all  of  Vindictive,  missing,  be- 
lieved killed ; and  four  officers  and  eight  men  wounded. 

It  is  not  claimed  by  the  officers  who  carried  out  the 
operation  that  Ostend  Harbour  is  completely  blocked; 
but  its  purpose — to  embarrass  the  enemy  and  make  the 
harbour  impracticable  to  any  but  small  craft  and 
dredging  operations  difficult — has  been  fully  accom- 
plished. 
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)RACTICALLY  all  Germans,  with  the  exception  of  the 
■ Minority  Socialists,  are  agreed  that  when  this  war,  pro- 
3 oked  by  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  comes  to  a final 
ittlement,  somehow  or  somewhere  Germany  must  be  able 
) point  to  a gain,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  huge  agonizing 
^ ffort  was  not  made  for  nothing.  There  are,  on  the  other 
-and,  notable  varieties  of  opinion  in  Germany  as  to  the  direc- 
on  in  which  the  gain  is  to  be  sought.  The  Pan-Germans 
eclare  that  the  thing  that  matters  supremely  is  that  Germany 
hould  annex  more  territory  in  Europe — especially  the 
'landers  coast  and  the  French  mining-districts  of  Briey  and 
.ongwy.  Unless  Germany  gets  these,  they  say,  she  will  have 
Dst  the  war.  A very  large  body  of  opinion,  on  the  other  hand, 
5 strongly  opposed  to  the  “Flanders  politicians,”  as  Emil 
limmermann  calls  them  in  his  book.  This  body  of  opinion 
tands  for  the  formula  “no  annexations” — none,  at  any  rate, 
n Europe.  It  says  that  even  if  the  war  were  to  end  on  the 
!>asis  of  the  status  quo  in  Europe,  Germany  would  have  won. 
It  is  often  described  as  “Moderate”  opinion,  as  against  the 
Pan-German  annexationists.  It  differs  from  the  Pan-Germans 
also  in  internal  politics.  Pan-German  opinion  is  mainly  re- 
ictionary  and  anti-democratic ; “Moderate”  opinion  is,  gener- 
jilly  speaking,  in  favour  of  democratic  reform,  of  a govern- 
ment more  representative  of  the  people  and  more  responsible 
jo  the  people.  Very  often  you  may  see  utterances  of  “Moderate” 
rircles  in  Germany,  protesting  against  annexations  and 
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advocating  democracy,  commented  upon  in  English  papers,  Se 
as  proving  that  the  Germans  are  abandoning  all  ambitious  h 
schemes.  This  book  is  the  product  of  such  “Moderate”]  in 
opinion ; it  will  perhaps  serve  to  show  that  the  comforting]  va 
view  of  the  “Moderates”  needs  reconsideration.  if 

The  “Moderates,”  no  less  than  the  Pan-Germans,  desire  re 
that  Germany  should  be  able  to  show  her  position  to 
strengthened  after  the  war.  There  are  two  sub-varieties  of 
“Moderate”  opinion  with  regard  to  the  direction  in  which  h; 
Germany  is  to  gain.  One  is  the  Mittcl-Europa  school.  This  gi 
lays  the  emphasis  upon  a closer  union,  political,  military  and  at 
economic,  between  the  German  Empire  and  its  Allies — ir 
Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey — in  such  wise  that!  ai 
there  is  a continuous  belt  of  German  power  from  Hamburg;  n 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  a great  Central-European  realm  capable  n 
of  defying  the  world.  This  scheme  could  be  realized  with  d 
practically  no  annexation.  The  other  sub-variety  sees 
Germany’s  future  greatness  secured  by  a great  Empire  in  b 
tropical  Africa,  in  Mittel-Afrika,  extending  right  across  the  t 
Continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  in-  s 
volves  considerable  annexations,  but  annexations  in  Africa,  t 
not  Europe.  Very  often  the  two  schemes — Mittel-Europa  and  c 
Mittel-Afrika — are  held  both  together.  But  commonly  evem  ; 
those  who  hold  both  ideas  lay  greater  stress  on  one  than  on 
the  other.  i 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  strong  spontaneous 
interest  is  felt  by  the  German  masses  in  the  lost  oversea 
colonies.  We  find,  for  example,  the  champions  of  the! 
Colonial  Idea  occasionally  complain  of  wide-spread  popular 
indifference,  though  they  note  with  satisfaction  that  “the  war 
has  turned  the  great  mass  of  the  working-classes,  who  had! 
hitherto  been  indifferent  to  the  Colonial  movement,  or  even 
averse  from  it,  into  its  most  convinced  friends”  (Dr.  Solf, 
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Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  quoted  in  the  Kreuz- 
Zeitung  for  January  9,  1918).  But  if  gain  is  not  to  be  had 
in  other  directions,  then  the  gain  of  colonial  territory  acquires 
value  as  a salve  to  national  pride,  which  would  be  wounded, 
if  the  war  ended  in  loss  all  round.  It  is  perhaps  for  this 
reason  that  of  late  the  idea  of  the  African  Empire  has  seemed 
to  be  in  the  ascendant. 

It  is  important  that  the  English-speaking  peoples  should 
have  a clear  statement  put  before  them  of  this  German  pro- 
gramme, a statement  exhibiting  the  hopes  and  intentions 
attached  to  it  in  the  German  mind.  A circumstantial  state- 
ment by  a German  is  of  special  value,  as  a first-hand  document, 

I and  this  is  just  what  we  have  in  the  book  by  Emil  Zimmer- 
mann  here  translated.  The  book  was  written  for  German 
readers;  British  and  American  readers  may  be  trusted  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions. 

But  Emil  Zimmermann  is  not  the  only  publicist  who  is 
busy  displaying  the  magnificent  possibilities  of  Central  Africa 
to  the  German  people  and  working  up  enthusiasm  for  the 
scheme.  It  may  be  well,  in  an  introduction  to  Zimmermann’s 
book,  to  take  some  note  of  statements  of  the  same  gospel  by 
others.  It  will  be  seen  how  closely  parallel  all  the  statements 
are,  and  their  combination  may  give  the  British  reader,  like 
a composite  photograph,  a good  idea  of  what  Mittel-Afrika 
means. 

1.— OSKAR  KARSTEDT 

We  may  begin  with  a summary  statement  of  it  by  Dr.  Oscar 
Karstedt,  editor  of  the  Deutsche  Kolonialzeitung,  in  a little 
pamphlet  called  Koloniale  Friedensziele  ( Colonial  Peace- 
Aims),  which  is  one  of  a series  published  by  Duncker  in 
Weimar  for  the  purposes  of  popular  enlightenment.  He 
begins  by  explaining  generally  that  the  Germans  need  tropical 
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dependencies  for  two  reasons,  ( I ) in  order  to  have  a supply 
of  raw-materials  for  their  industries  without  depending  upon 
foreigners,  (2)  in  order  to  have  naval  stations  overseas. 
As  to  the  latter  Dr.  Karstedt  says : — 

Oversea  fleets  in  the  future  will  have  no  more  value 
than  old  scrap-iron,  unless  they  have  the  support  of  points 
d’appui  overseas  which  would  be  capable  of  serving  at  any 
moment  as  munition-depots,  coaling-stations,  docks,  etc. 
— (p.  10.) 

Think  for  a moment  how  far  more  deadly  the  work  of 
German  cruisers  might  have  been,  if  Dar-es-Salaam  on  the 
Indian  Ocean  or  Liideritz  Bay  and  Duala  on  the  Atlantic 
had  been  fully  fitted-out  naval  bases,  in  which  our  ships 
would  have  had  facilities  for  getting  in  fresh  supplies  or 
effecting  repairs! — (p.  11.) 


He  presently  rehearses  the  Mittcl-Afrika  gospel  as  follows : 

An  appropriation,  as  extensive  as  possible,  of  French, 
English,  Belgian  and  Portuguese  possessions  in  Central 
Africa  would  yield  another  advantage  besides  those  already 
specified.  The  colonial  possessions  which  have  hitherto 
belonged  to  us  in  Africa  had  an  essentially  disconnected, 
scattered  character.  . . . Togo,  the  Cameroons,  German 
South-West  Africa  and  German  East  Africa  had  no  kind 
of  connexion  with  each  other  by  land.  English,  French, 
Belgian  and  Portuguese  territories  intruded  between  them 
from  all  sides.  Since,  moreover,  in  consequence  of  the 
defect  of  our  naval  policy,  it  was  impossible  to  defend  our 
colonies  from  the  sea,  they  lay  one  and  all  at  the  outbreak 
of  war  like  isolated  fortresses,  round  which  an  unbroken 
line  of  investment  could  be  drawn.  In  this  fact  lies  the 
principal  reason  why  they  all,  with  the  exception  of  East 
Africa,  fell  comparatively  quickly  a prey  to  the  enemies 
who  assailed  them  from  all  sides.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  shown  that  the  larger  tropical  colonies  are,  the  easier 
they  are  to  hold.  The  Cameroons  and  East  Africa,  the 
two  largest  German  colonies  in  Africa,  one  over  750,000 
square  kilometres,  the  other  a full  million  square  kilo- 
metres, were  able  to  hold  out,  although  wholly  unprepared 
for  a war  with  European  enemies,  in  a way  which  the  most 
expert  opinion  could  not  have  foreseen.  . . . The  secret  is 
to  be  found  in  the  stupendous  difficulties  which  every 
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extensive  tropical  area,  owing  to  climate  and  other  physical 
impediments,  offers  to  an  invader.  If  even  a Napoleon  could 
not  but  fail  in  the  attempt  to  conquer  gigantic  Russia,  could 
not  dominate  so  vast  a space,  a German  Mittel-Afrika, 
reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  would, 
under  the  physical  conditions  of  the  tropics,  be  prac- 
tically invulnerable.  Tropical  colonial  territory  finds  its 
best  security  in  its  size.  The  more  extensive  and  co- 
herent the  territory  is,  the  better  it  is  protected  against 
attack. 

A German  Mittel-Afrika,  as  it  is  here  sketched  in  outline, 
would  besides  yield  the  great  advantage,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  world-policy,  that  it  would  set  a bar,  once  for  all, 
to  England’s  effort  to  become  mistress  of  Africa  from  the 
Cape  to  Cairo.  Within  the  territory,  further,  there  would 
be  enough  places  on  the  coast,  which,  when  properly  forti- 
fied and  equipped,  would  be  capable  of  furnishing  Germany 
with  the  naval  bases  which  it  absolutely  must  have  upon 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Oceans.  Such  a German  over- 
sea Empire  in  Africa  would  be  able  to  bid  defiance  to  the 
strongholds  of  British  power  in  Africa  (Egypt  and  South 
Africa),  the  mainstays  of  the  whole  British  world-power. 
It  would  give  us,  not  only  a great  part  of  what  we  want 
in  order  to  be  economically  independent  of  England,  but  it 
would  also  put  the  means  into  our  hands  of  striking;  Eng- 
land home  at  any  moment  with  the  help  of  our  navy  and 
the  man-power  latent  in  this  future  dominion. — (pp.  13-16.) 


Some  of  the  exponents  of  Mittel-Afrika,  as  we  shall  see, 
would  be  willing  for  Germany  to  give  up  many  of  her  former 
colonies,  if  thereby  she  could  secure  the  Central-African 
continuous  Empire.  But  Dr.  Ivarstedt  is  unwilling  to  give 
up  anything  except  Kiao-chou — not  the  South  Sea  colonies, 
not  German  South-West  Africa.  Of  his  ambitions  in  the 
South  Seas  we  need  say  nothing  here,  where  we  are  concerned 
with  Africa.  As  to  the  dimensions  of  the  German  African 
domain,  Karstedt  says : — 


With  regard  to  the  extent  of  our  colonial  domain  in 
Africa,  the  first  consideration  must  be  the  rounding-off  of 
our  territory  in  such  a way  that  the  German  possessions, 
which  have  hitherto  been  wholly  detached  from  each  other, 
should  be  welded  together  into  a single  block  by  the 
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annexation  of  enemy  territory.  Such  a block,  by  its 
magnitude,  would  furnish  a sufficient  guarantee  that  any  fresh 
attempt  to  conquer  the  country  by  force  of  arms  would  be 
to  bite  upon  granite.  The  Belgian  Congo  by  itself  might 
serve  the  purpose  of  making  the  connexion  between  German 
East  Africa  and  the  Cameroons.  But  the  Belgian  Congo 
alone,  even  when  our  former  colonies  are  joined  to  it,  could 
never  give  us  economic  independence  in  the  matter  of  raw 
materials.  For  that  purpose  we  need  in  particular  an  ex- 
tension of  our  territory  towards  the  North-West  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  French  West-African  possessions  and, 
if  possible,  that  of  British  Nigeria  and  the  Gold  Coast. — • 
(pp.  18-19.) 

There  is  another  point  upon  which  Dr.  Oskar  Karstedt 
insists.  German  prestige  has  been  lowered  before  the  eyes  of 
the  natives : atonement  must  also  be  made  before  their  eyes. 


Nothing  makes  any  impression  upon  the  native  except 
what  he  sees  with  his  own  eyes.  He  has  seen  the  Germans, 
his  former  lords  and  masters  (B eherr seller) , in  a condition 
of  the  deepest  humiliation,  a humiliation  which  no  doubt 
our  enemies  designed  for  the  special  reason  of  its  effect 
upon  native  psychology.  Even  if,  in  the  peace  negotiations, 
the  demand  for  a personal  compensation  to  the  victims  of 
these  brutalities  is  enforced,  that  will  not  do  away  with  the 
great,  perhaps  the  irreparable,  injury  which  the  prestige  of 
the  Germans,  and  their  colonial  future  in  Africa,  has  sus- 
tained. Successful  colonial  policy  among  the  lower  races 
makes  the  unquestioned  prestige  of  the  colonizing  people  a 
fundamental  consideration.  A people  whose  representatives 
have  been  treated  before  the  eyes  of  the  natives  as  the  Ger- 
mans have  been,  is  burdened  in  consequence  of  these  things 
with  a handicap  affecting  all  its  future  colonial  activity,  which 
may  be  a crushing  one  if  the  proper  measures  are  not  taken. 
Whatever  else  therefore  happens,  care  must  be  taken  that 
such  an  atonement  is  made  before  the  eyes  of  the  natives  as 
may  be  most  suitable  to  impress  people  of  their  psychology  and 
ideas. — (p.  21.) 


2.— PAUL  LEUTWEIN 

Another  writer  who  has  made  Mittel-Afrika  his  special 
theme  is  Dr.  Paul  Leutwein,  the  son  of  General  Theodor 
Leutwein,  who  was  Governor  of  German  South-West  Africa 
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from  1898  to  1905.  I have  before  me  a little  book  of  some 
50  pages  called  Mittel-Euro pa- — Mittel-Afrika,  published  by 
Paul  Leutwein  in  1917. 

He  draws  the  same  conclusions  as  Dr.  Karstedt  from  the 
surprisingly  tough  resistance  put  up  by  the  German  colonies 
in  this  war  : — 


If  the  three  colonies  (South-West  Africa,  the  Cameroons, 
East  Africa),  severed  as  they  were  from  each  other  and 
unprepared,  have  been  a really  positive  factor  among  the 
forces  engaged  in  this  war,  how  much  greater  would  be  the 
effect  of  a single  great  colonial  Empire,  fitted  out  with  all  the 
means  of  modern  scientific  warfare  against  every _ hostile 
attack  by  land  or  sea  ! Such  a colonial  dominion,  in  view 
of  the  experiences  of  this  war,  would  be  absolutely  invincible. 

— (P-  47-) 

Leutwein  states  the  Mittel-Afrika  scheme  very  much  in 
the  same  terms  as  Karstedt,  but  he  has  a more  sober  sense 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  which  must  throw  upon  all 
imperial  projects  a shadow  of  doubt.  He  says: 


The  course  of  the  war  in  the  colonies  has  taught  us  that 
small  colonial  territories  are  scarcely  capable  of  serious 
defence.  These  therefore  we  must  in  the  future  renounce. 
Further,  the  disconnectedness  of  our  colonial  possessions, 
far-scattered  and  without  good  frontiers,  has  made  its 
disadvantages  sensibly  felt.  ...  It  is  natural  that  an 
urgent  desire  should  now  exist  that  our  colonial  territory 
should  take  a new  shape.  ...  It  has  been  proclaimed  in 
many  quarters  that  the  honour  of  the  German  Empire 
requires  that  we  should  get  back  all  our  colonies.  This  point 
of  view  is  sentimental,  and,  besides  that,  it  is  not  true. 
By  means  of  equivalent  compensation,  territorial  or  com- 
mercial, Germany’s  honour  would  be  no  less  safeguarded 
and  at  the  same  time  the  way  made  easier  for  an  agreement 
with  our  present  enemies.  . . . Many  colonial  politicians 
have  come  more  and  more  to  the  conviction  that  an  ex- 
tensive territory  in  Central  Africa,  bordering  both  on  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  on  the  Atlantic,  would  afford  the  most 
favourable  conditions  for  our  future  colonial  activity.  This 
domain  would  have  to  include  our  most  important  posses- 
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sions— the  Cameroons,  East  Africa  and  the  northern  half 
of  South-West  Africa,  and  be  amalgamated  into  a single 
whole  by  the  addition  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  together  with 
strips  of  territory  from  the  British,  French,  and' Portuguese 
possessions  and  from  British  South  Africa.  The  precise  de- 
limitation of  German  Mittel-Afrika  had  better  be  left  undis- 
cussed on  grounds  of  political  sagacity.  Careful  memoranda 
have  been  drawn  up  on  the  subject,  which  must  for  the  present 
remain  confidential.  Only  let  so  much  be  said : German  Mit- 
tel-Afrika, as  a field  for  the  life  of  peoples,  as  an  economic 
factor,  and  as  a basis  of  political  power,  will  be  found  to 
satisfy  all  requirements.  The  thought  guiding  its  delimitation 
has  been  to  provide  a good  prospect  of  success  for  the  neces- 
sary negotiations  with  regard  to  give-and-take  arrange- 
ments, and  to  draw  the  new  frontiers  in  such  a way  as 
to  give  the  least  possible  occasion  for  friction  later  on 
he  scheme  includes  a maximum  and  a minimum  demand 
between  which,  according  to  the  ultimate  issue  of  the 
war,  and  according  to  the  skill  of  our  negotiators  the 
final  delimitation  will  in  all  probability  be  drawn  — 
(PP-  505I-) 


3.— HANS  DELBRUCK 

In  the  front  rank  of  those  who  preach  Mittel-Afrika  is 
Dr.  Hans  Delbriick,  one  of  Germany’s  leading  historians  and 
publicists,  author  of  a standard  work  on  the  Art  of  War 
from  ancient  times,  and  the  successor  of  Treitschke,  in  the 
editorial  chair  of  the  great  monthly  periodical,  the  Preussische 
Jahrbiicher.  In  his  book  Bismarcks  Erbc,  published  in  1915, 
he  wrote : — 


The  most  sure  of  all  modes  of  colonization  is  that  by 
agricultural  settlers  (Bauernkolonie') . . . . But  colonies  of 
this  kind  we  cannot  think  of  establishing,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  have  no  surplus  population  of  workers  on 
the  land  (Bauern) . Our  whole  oversea  emigration  has 
sunk  since  the  middle  of  the  nineties  to  between  twenty  and 
thirty  thousand  souls  a year,  whilst  at  the  same  time  we 
employ  in  Germany  near  on  a million  foreign  labourers  and 
workmen,  . Russians,  Poles,  Ruthenians,  Slovaks,  Italians, 
Scandinavians.  Germany  is  not  a country  from  which  there 
is  a flow  of  population  from  within  outwards,  but  a country 
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into  which  there  is  a flow  of  population  from  outside.  The 
peasant-farmers  and  agricultural  labourers,  who  are  suit- 
able for  settlement  on  the  land,  we  need  most  urgently  at 
home,  and  have  very  few  whom  we  can  afford  to  send 
overseas.  The  people  who  must  All  our  colonies  and  must 
give  them  their  special  characteristics  are  the  upper  stratum 
— the  thousands  of  men  of  medium  or  of  high  education 
whom  our  rich  school-system  continues  incessantly  to  turn 
out,  and  for  whom  we  cannot  find  adequate  occupation  in 
the’  Fatherland.  Men  in  their  thirties,  in  the  prime  of 
their  strength,  who  have  acquired  all  the  knowledge  and 
all  the  skill  necessary  for  a large  circle  of  activities,  sit 
here  amongst  us  with  nothing  or  little  to  do,  and  wait  for 
some  post  with  mean  remuneration.  These  are  the  men 
whom  we  must  send  out,  as  technical  experts,  merchants, 
planters,  doctors,  inspectors,  officers  and  civil  servants,  to 
rule  over  the  great  multitudes  of  the  lower  races,  just  as 
the  English  rule  over  India.  But  it  cannot  meet  the  case 
simply  to  spread  out  these  upper  strata  here  and  there 
over  a few,  greater  or  smaller,  areas;  the  only  way  of 
attaining  a durable  and  secure  gain  for  our  nation  is  to  con- 
stitute a continuous  dominion,  large  enough  .to  contain 
regions  of  different  physical  characteristics,  which  supple- 
ment each  other  and  lend  each  other  mutual  support  and 
strength.  A very  large  continuous  extent  of  territory,  if 
it  is  under  one  central  administration,  acquires  a certain 
political  coherence;  the  fact  that  it  is  a single  customs- 
area  creates  connexions  and  interests  which  are  not  lightly 
dissolved.  Towns  with  any  considerable  white  population 
and  their  own  communal  life  require  a very  large  hinterland. 
In  order  to  bind  such  an  oversea  Empire  quite  firmly  to 
the  mother-country,  some  portions  at  any  rate  ot  the 
dominion  must  be  of  such  a kind  that  a German  com- 
munity may  maintain  and  propagate  itself  there  not  a 
changing  community  only,  but  one  planted  in  the  soil, 
possibly  in  some  places  even  an  agricultural  one.  . . . 

— (pp.  192-195.) 

The  first  and  most  important  of  all  the  national  demands 
which  we  must  raise  at  the  future  Peace  Congress  must 
be  for  a really  big  colonial  Empire,  a German  India.  The 
Empire  must  be  large  enough  to  be  capable  of  conducting 
its  own  defence  in  the  event  of  war.  A really  big  territory 
no  enemy  can  completely  occupy.  A really  big  territory 
feeds  its  own  troops  and  contains  abundant  man-power  for 
reserves  and  militia.  When  the  principal  points  are  linked 
up  by  railways,  the  various  districts  are  able  to  furnish  each 
other  mutual  support.  A really  big  territory  can  have  its 
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own  factories  of  ammunition  and  implements  of  war.  A 
really  big  territory  can  have  its  harbours  and  coaling-stat- 
ions. . . . — (p.  202.) 

Is  Central  Africa — the  region  which  one  naturally  first 
thinks  of — capable,  even  in  its  largest  extent,  of  meeting 
all  these  requirements?  Has  it  a suitable  soil?  Is  it  fertile 
enough-fertile,  I mean,  not  only  in  the  merely  physical 
sense,  but  all  around  ? Can  it  bear  the  weight  we  would  put 
upon  it?  Or  should  we  rather  turn  our  thoughts  to  Further 
India  or  Cochin  China?  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  these 
questions. — (p.  206.) 


A footnote  runs  : — 


In  order  to  obviate  misunderstandings,  I should  like  to 
add  expressly  that  the  Belgian  and  French  Congo  alone 
would  not  suffice  to  make  the  German  India  which  we  must 
strive  for  and  which  we  must  claim  according  to  our  success 
in  the  war.  These  equatorial  regions  may,  it  is  true,  yield 
riches  later  on,  which  to-day  we  can  hardly  imagine,  but 
for  the  next  generation,  in  consequence  of  their  extremely 
thin  population,  they  must  remain  unremunerative,  indeed, 
cost  more  than  they  bring.  Not  till  the  rich  surround- 
ing lands,  now  in  English  possession,  are  joined  to  them 
will  the  adequate  material  basis  for  a German  India  be 
there. — (p.  206.) 


The  question  whether  Africa  was  capable  of  furnishing 
the  requirements  for  the  “German  India,’’  which  Hans 
Delbriick  left  unanswered  in  1915,  he  has  since  then  answered 
by  an  emphatic  Yes.  Fie  has  made  Mittel-Afrika  together 
with  the  German  control  of  the  Turkish  Empire  an  essential 
part  of  his  programme.  As  lately  as  last  June  (1917)  he 
wrote  in  the  Preussische  Jahrbiicher: 


Supposing  that  either  by  victories  on  land_or  by  the 
submarine  war  we  so  far  brought  England  down  that,  in 
spite  of  the  help  of  America,  she  gave  up  further  fighting 
and  was  willing  to  concede  us  a direct  or  indirect  dominion 
over  Belgium,  even  so  we  ought  to  say:  “Not  Belgium, 

but  Africa;  not  the  coalfields  of  Charleroi,  but  Nigeria;  not 
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Zeebriigge,  but  the  Azores,  Madeira,  and  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands;  not  Antwerp,  but  Lagos,  Zanzibar,  and  Uganda,  and 
Gibraltar  for  Spain.  Not  economic  advantages  by  commer- 
cial treaties  wrung  from  the  enemy,  but  war-indemnities  either 
in  cash  down  or  in  raw  materials.  . . 

If  our  victory  is  great  enough,  we  may  hope  to  unite  the 
whole  of  Central  Africa  together  with  our  old  South-West 
under  our  hand — Senegambia,  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gold 
Coast,  Dahomey,  populous  Nigeria  with  his  harbour  Lagos, 
the  Cameroons,  the  luxuriant  islands  of  San  Thome  and 
Principe,  the  French  and  the  Belgian  Congo,  Angola  with 
its  great  potentialities  and  its  excellent  harbours,  the  region 
of  Katanga  rich  in  minerals,  Northern  Rhodesia,  Nyassa- 
land,  Mozambique  with  Delagoa  Bay,  Madagascar,  Ger- 
man East  Africa,  Zanzibar,  Uganda,  in  addition  to  this 
the  great  well-constructed  harbour  of  Ponta  Delgada  in 
the  Azores,  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  frequented 
coaling-stations  in  the  world,  and  Horta,  one  of  the  most 
important  central  stations  of  the  Transatlantic  Telegraph 
cable.  “There  are  very  few  points  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
so  admirably  situated  for  purposes  of  traffic,  of  such 
importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  political  geography, 
and  of  such  strength  from  the  point  of  view  of  military 
and  naval  strategy  as  the  Azores  will  be,  so  soon  as  they 
pass  into  the  possession  of  a Power  with  a strong  fleet,” 
so  Hans  Meyer  writes  in  Deutsche  Politik  (Heft  20).  To- 
day they  belong  to  Portugal,  which  is  at  war  with  us.  To 
Portugal  belong  also  to-day  the  Cape  Verde  Islands 
with  the  harbour  of  Porta  Grande,  likewise  one  of 
the  most  frequented  coaling-stations  of  the  Eastern 
Atlantic.  ... 

Is  it  true  that  we  should  get  no  enjoyment  out  of  a colonial 
Empire,  that  we  should  be  only  in  the  position  of  ‘precarious 
tenants”  unless  we  permanently  kept  England  intimidated  by 
our  possession  of  the  Flemish  coast?  There  can  be  no  more 
baseless  superstition?  Even  suppose  the  Ll-boats  failed  to 
end  England’s  sea-hegemony  for  good  in  this  war,  even  sup- 
pose England  remained  permanently  our  superior  on  sea — 
even  so,  that  Central-African  Germany  would  be  strong 
enough  in  itself  to  repel  every  attack  from  outside.  Has 
not  our  East  Africa,  as  it  is,  maintained  itself  for  nearly 
three  years  with  nothing  but  its  own  diminutive  forces?  But 
we  should  so  equip  our  African  Empire  with  weapons  and 
munition  factories  and  depots  that  it  would  be  able  to  hold 
its  own  against  a world  of  enemies.  By  means  of  our  mer- 
cantile U-boats  it  would  remain  in  communication  with  the 
home  country,  even  supposing  the  English  were  once  more 
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complete  masters  of  the  open  seas.  A certain  number 
war  U-boats  stationed  there  would  even  defend  the  islar  ' 
and  their  harbours  against  English  men-of-war. 

Will  the  English  ever  concede  us  such  a colonial  Empir 
I hope  they  will  be  compelled  to  do  so.  If  they  are  cc 
fronted  with  the  choice  of  either  allowing  us  to  have  th(  ' 
colonies  or  of  seeing  us  establish  a direct  or  indirect  domini 
over  Belgium,  it  will  come  easier  to  them  to  let  us  have  ti 
colonial  Empire. 


4.— HERMANN  ONCKEN  | )° 

no 

Another  name  scarcely  less  well-known  than  that  of  Ha  (,0 
Delbriick  is  that  of  the  Heidelberg  Professor  of  Histoi U 
Hermann  Oncken,  the  editor  of  the  great  German  universj 
history.  Oncken,  like  Delbriick,  is  a “Moderate,”  ; la 
opponent  of  the  Pan-Germans,  and  was  one  of  the  men  < 


distinction  who  joined  the  “German  National  Committee  hi 
the  Preparation  of  an  Honorable  Peace,”  formed  in  the  sumrn 
of  1916  to  combat  the  Pan-German  propaganda  and  suppo, 
Bethmann  Holhveg.  A few  months  ago  (in  1917)  1 
published  a small  book  entitled  Das  alte  und  das  neue  Mittel 
Europa  (7  he  Old  and  the  New  Mittel-Europa) . In  the  coun 
of  this  he  devotes  some  pages  to  Mittel-Afrika: — 

Completely  to  upset  the  English  calculations,  it  will  t 
necessary  that  the  German  war  programme,  instead  of  cor 
fining  itself  to  Mittel-Europa,  should  mark  out  in  firm  ou 
line  yet  another  attainable  aim  on  beyond.  This  aim  woul 
not  consist  in  annexations  on  the  West  [the  Pan-Germa 
programme],  which  we  might  feel  disposed  to  demand  i 
view  of  the  military  situation,  but  in  utilizing  our  militar 
successes,  which  have  given  us  pawns  outside  our  frontier 
in  Belgium  and  Northern  France,  in  order  to  obtain  com 
pensations  in  Africa.  If  England  to-day  is  prosecuting  th! 
war  with  such  intense  efforts,  that  is  in  order  to  depriv 
us  of  these  pawns;  unless  she  recovers  them  she  cannot  safel 
garner  in  her  colonial  gains  and  fight  the  economic  wa 
through  to  a victorious  end.  England  is ‘fighting  for  a war 
aim  which  lies  outside  Europe.  We,  on  our  side,  are  fightinji 
in  Flanders  and  Champagne,  in  the  first  instance,  indeed 
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against  the  implacable  will  which  desires  to  tear  German 
land  away  from  the  body  of  the  Empire,  but  at  the  same 
time  indirectly  in  order  to  get  back  our  colonial  territory, 
and  to  increase  it.  We  are  fighting  for  an  Empire  in  Central 
Africa. 

Our  experience  in  the  war  has  taught  us  that  our  scat- 
tered colonial  possessions  could  not  be  held  in  war  against 
the  British  sea-power.  To  that  extent  the  words  which 
Bismarck  addressed  to  the  English,  when  we  first  entered 
upon  a colonial  policy,  have  proved  true:  “We  know  that 

you  could  attack  our  colonies  successfully,  and  that  we  could 
not  retaliate,  because  you  have  command  of  the  sea.”  What 
we  want  therefore  is  a colonial  Empire  which  we  do  not 
hold  by  England’s  good  pleasure,  an  Empire  so  self-sufficing 
that  it  can  draw  upon  its  own  forces  for  its  defence.  The 
fact  that  a numerically  quite  weak  body  of  German  heroes 
could  hold  East  Africa  for  three  years  has  proved  that  a 
largish  oversea  country,  with  a numerous  population,  can  be 
defended  by  its  own  resources,  even  if  cut  off  from  the 
mother-country.  After  this  experience  we  are  entitled  to  say 
that  a German  Africa  which  stretched  right  across  the  body 
of  the  African  Continent,  would  really  possess,  in  a yet  much 
higher  degree,  the  capability  of  defending  itself.  Indeed,  if 
the  military  communications  and  the  native  man-power  were 
properly  organized,  if  naval  stations  and  coaling-stations  were 
established  in  connexion  with  our  new  arm,  the  U-boat,  a 
continuous  territory  of  adequate  extent  could  be  rendered 
as  good  as  unassailable.  If  before  the  war  the  disconnected 
character  of  our  colonial  possessions  constituted  a weakness 
in  our  world-possession,  the  bringing  of  them  together  would 
mean  such  a strengthening  of  our  position  as  would  have 
effects  radiating  outwards,  and  make  our  power  in  the  world 
tell  far  beyond  our  own  frontiers  ( eine  Stdrkung  von  innen 
heraus,  die  sich  anch  nach  aassen  hin  machtpolitische  Geltung 
verschaffen  wird).  It  is  not  the  case  therefore  that  unless 
we  have  control  of  the  Flemish  coast,  with  the  attendant 
naval  advantages,  we  cannot  feel  secure  in  the  possession  of 
colonies,  that  in  order  to  be  able  to  defend  our  colonies  against 
England  we  must  hold  in  our  hands,  as  an  indispensable  con- 
dition, the  celebrated  “pistol  pointed  at  England’s  heart” 
[Antwerp].  There  is  another  way,  and  a surer  way. 

We  shall  be  able  to  make  sacrifices  at  other  points  in  order 
to  gain  an  extensive  compact  colonial  dominion.  So  long  as 
it  is  a question  of  a restoration  of  the  status  quo  all  round, 
we  shall  insist  on  having  back  our  possessions  in  the  South 
Seas  and  in  East  Asia  among  the  rest.  If  on  the  other  hand 
the  status  quo  is  dropped,  then  we  shall  reconcile  ourselves 
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to  the  loss  of  our  other  possessions  in  order  to  bring  cm  he 
African  possessions  into  territorial  connexion.  For  suet; 
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consolidation  we  shall  have  to  get  the  main  part  of  the  B ; 
gian  Congo  State  and  of  the  Portuguese  colonies,  i.  e.,  in  p;pi 
territories  w'hich  the  English  before  the  war  were  prepaid, 
to  recognize  as  belonging  in  principle  to  our  sphere  of  ■ 
fluence.  Local  accommodations  would  not  be  ruled  out,  |‘t 
long  as  East  Africa,  so  gloriously  defended,  was  not  saci, 
ficed.  We  should  have  to  seek  a completion  of  our  dorn.L 
in  the  West-African  districts,  which  have  such  high  econonr 
value  for  us,  and  which  France  would  have  to  cede  in  orej 
to  redeem  the  part  of  her  soil  in  our  occupation.  One  m 
emphatically  assert  that  a colonial  Empire  of  such  an  extent'1" 
always  provided  that  it  can  be  made  as  good  as  unassailalL 
to  correspond  with  our  own  position  of  unassailable  power',,, 
would  have  far  greater  value  for  the  whole  economic  systr 
of  Mittel-Europa  than  this  or  that  piece  of  colonizable  la 
in  the  East  [i.  e.  in  Russia],  than  this  or  that  rectification 
our  frontier  on  the  West,  desirable  as  that  might  be  from  t 
point  of  view  of  our  industries.  A colonial  Empire,  if  o 
takes  a large  view,  might  become  a life-and-death  matter  f 
our  economic  policy.  Even  a strengthened  Mittel-Europa, 
we  have  emphasized  already,  would  still  be  far  from  selr18 
sufficing;  in  the  matter,  at  any  rate,  of  a whole  number 
important  raw  materials,  vegetable  fats  and  fodder-stufi 
cotton  and  rubber,  it  would  have  needs  which  could  not 
supplied  from  European  soil  (even  if  the  frontiers  of  “Europ 
be  carried  forward  in  any  direction),  but  only  from  tropic* 
or  sub-tropical  colonies.  Only  through  the  assured  possessk 
of  such  colonies  should  we  attain  at  any  rate  a certain  measu 
of  self-sufficiency.  Without  such  assured  possession  \ 
should,  in  view  of  our  enemies’  plans  for  boycott,  be  in  da 
ger  of  sinking  into  a position  of  economic  dependence,  ho\ 
ever  great  our  military  strength  might  be,  and  thereby  b 
coming  permanently  a second-class  Power. 

On  this  condition  alone  should  we  be  prepared  to  r 
nounce  all  conquests  in  the  West,  and  especially  to  gn 
back  undiminished  the  pawn  which  we  hold  in  our  hand- 
Belgium.  . . .—  (pp.  144-14 7-) 


5. — PAUL  ROIIRBACH 


Dr.  Paul  Rohrbach,  another  man  who  occupies  a foremo: 
place  among  Germany’s  influential  publicists,  is,  like  Delbriic 
and  Oncken,  a strong  advocate  of  Mittel-Afrika.  Like  then 
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he  is  a stout  opponent  of  the  Pan-German  scheme  for 
,«  taxations  in  Flanders.  Already  before  the  war  he  was 
in;  23wn  as  the  writer  of  books  on  the  expansion  of  Germany 
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rseas.  In  one  of  these,  Der  deutsche  Gedanke  in  der 
?lt,  he  indicated  that  although  the  existing  German  colonies 
re  poor  in  extent,  compared  with  the  oversea  dependencies 
Great  Britain  and  France,  “the  real  epoch  of  colonial  policy 
the  grand  scale  in  Africa  was  for  Germany  still  to  come” 
jss  die  eigentliche  Epoche  grosser  afrikanischer  Kolonial- 
itik  tins  noch  bevorsteht) . Dr.  Rohrbach  now  stands 
ncipally  for  the  Berlin-to-Bagdad  Idea  and  for  a policy  of 
:ompromising  hostility  to  Russia.  But  he  is  anxious  to 
ist  that  although  he  advocates,  as  the  thing  of  most  imme- 
te  urgency,  Germany’s  obtaining  control  of  the  Near  East, 
does  not  regard  this  as  the  final  satisfaction  of  Germany’s 
ims,  but  as  the  necessary  basis  for  more  magnificent  expan- 
n later  on  : — 
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There  are  already  almost  200  millions  of  men  who  speak 
English,  and  more  than  400  millions  more  are  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy  and  culture.  Unless  we, 
too,  expand  as  a strong  oversea  people,  the  world  will  end 
by  becoming  Anglo-Saxon.  We  need  territories  in  which  to 
plant  offshoots  of  our  stock  overseas  and  procure  the  raw 
materials  of  other  climates  upon  German  soil.  In  this  sense 
our  policy  in  the  Near  East  is  only  the  preliminary  step 
( Vorstufe ) in  German  world-policy,  and  nothing  is  more 
mistaken  than  to  represent  our  plan  with  regard  to  Turkey 
as  a rival  to  our  colonial  plan — or  the  other  way  round ! — 
( Die  Hilfe,  May  25,  1916,  p.  343.) 


A few  months  later  he  wrote : — 


Africa  is  one  of  the  three  worlds  which  are  going  through 
a process  of  reconstruction  ( Umbau ) from  within  and  from 
without  before  our  eyes.  ...  In  Africa  the  thing  needed  is 
to  bring  the  enormous  quantities  of  utilizable  ground  and  the 
enormous  quantities  of  utilizable  human  labour-power  which 
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now  lie  fallow  into  a fruitful  and  productive  relation  to  e; 
other — to  the  advantage  of  the  black,  and  the  advantage 
the  superior  white,  race.  The  German  people  must  and  si" 
secure  its  proportionate  share  in  that  work.  Finally — and  t 
is  almost  more  important  than  any  other  point — Africa  on 
healthy  uplands  affords  enough  territory  for  settlement,  uj 
which  a prolific  people  may  grow  up,  German  in  stock,  roo 
from  African  soil.  Those  are  the  aims  which  we  set  befi 
ourselves;  and  if  the  war  gives  us  for  these  purposes  a broa' 
territorial  basis  in  Africa  than  we  had  before,  it  is  our  e 
mies  whom  we  shall  have  to  thank  for  it! — ( Die  Hilfe,  I 
vember  2,  1916,  p.  718.) 
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The  unexpectedly  long  resistance  offered  by  the  Germ 
colonies  in  Africa  confirmed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  hopes 
the  enthusiasts  for  Mittel-Afrika.  In  the  same  article  fr< 
which  we  have  last  quoted,  Rohrbach  wrote : — 
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Our  black  soldiery  has  given  a very  good  account  of  its 
in  East  Africa.  In  the  Cameroons,  too,  our  black  troc 
fought  well,  but  the  bravery  and  devotion  to  the  Germ 
cause  shown  by  the  askaris  of  East  Africa  is  something  wc 
derful.  This  is  another  proof,  if  one  were  needed,  that 
way  of  handling  natives,  severe  and  at  the  same  time  ju 
is  the  right  way  for  the  Africans  and  superior  to  the  Engl 
system  of  spoiling  them  ( dent  englischen  Verhdtschelunt 
system  iiberlegen) . 


In  his  own  paper,  Deutsche  Politik,  Rohrbach  rebuk 
those  who  had  suffered  their  hope  as  to  the  future  Germ 
African  Empire  to  grow  faint.  The  war,  he  argued,  w 
admittedly  going  to  compel  Germany’s  enemies  to  recogni 
the  new  Great  Power  of  Mittel-Europa- plus-Turkey,  and 
it  could  do  that,  it  could  certainly  compass  the  much  small 
thing,  compel  Britain  and  France  to  give  back  to  Germai 
her  African  colonies:— 
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That  Botha  will  be  seriously  in  a position,  as  soon  as  t 
war  as  a whole  is  decided,  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  Briti 
Government,  when  it  instructs  him  to  give  back  South-We 
Africa,  is  an  idea  which  cannot  be  seriously  entertained.- 
(Deutsche  Politik,  February  18,  1916.) 
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If  Germany  can  compel  its  enemies  to  recognize  Mittel- 
''O^a-plus-Turkey,  “then  we  can  also  compel  them  not  only 
iojive  us  back  our  colonies  in  Africa,  but  to  cede  to  us  what- 
r we  need.” 


C.— FRANZ  KOLBE 


irjiln  the  number  of  Deutsche  Politik  for  December  22,  1916, 
in  article  by  Franz  Kolbe,  explaining  Germany’s  need  of 
big  colonial  Empire  with  all  the  stereotyped  arguments. 
!It  e necessity  of  a supply  of  raw  materials  for  German  indus- 
:s  from  Germany’s  own  territories  is,  as  usual,  put  in  the 
efront.  But  Kolbe  also  indicates  the  importance  of 
ttel-Afrika  as  a factor  in  future  wars  between  Germany 
1 the  British  Empire  : — 


tro  I 

If  German  Mittel-Africa  comes  about  and  our  former 
d colonies  are  given  back  to  us,  German  Central  Africa,  ade- 
!t  I quately  supplied  with  munitions,  could  hold  out  for  the  longest 
ij  war.  The  larger  this  German  colonial  Empire  is,  the  more 
troops  will  it  be  able  to  furnish,  the  more  risky  will  an  attack 
'S)  j upon  it  be  for  our  enemies,  and  the  more  enemy  troops 
will  our  colonial  troops  keep  engaged  in  Africa  in  the  event 
of  war.  The  larger  this  German  colonial  Empire  in 
i Mittel-Afrika  is,  the  greater  part  will  it  play  in  future  naval 
>ul|  warfare,  on  the  supposition  that  the  most  important  har- 
hours — Duala,  Dar-es-Salaam,  etc. — are  fitted  out  as  naval 
bases. 


' Kolbe  followed  up  the  subject  in  the  same  periodical  on 

ibruary  2,  1917  : — 

1a 

We  must  take  into  consideration  that  the  Peace  is  certain 
to  bring  us  a big  increase  of  our  colonial  Empire.  . . . We 
may  anticipate  with  assurance  that  our  new  colonial  Empire 
will  be  capable  of  supplying  a considerable  part  of  our 
s I demand  for  certain  raw  materials,  as  soon  as  it  is  properly 
ril  opened  up,  so  that  from  year  to  year  it  will  be  able 

| to  furnish  increasing  quantities  of  raw  materials  to  Ger- 
many. . . .— (p.  153.) 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  African  territory  as  land 
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for  settlement— one  may  say  that  the  value  of  German  Sor  ll 
West  Africa  and  of  the  uplands  of  German  East  Afr  1 
have  never  yet  been  sufficiently  recognized ; when  Ang  ' 
passes  into  our  possession,  we  should  acquire  new  territoi  < 
there  also,  adapted  for  colonization  by  white  men.  . . . A1  1 
the  war  we  may  expect  with  certainty  a reflux  of  Germ;  1 
on  a large  scale  from  various  foreign  countries,  especia  j 
of  German  agriculturists.  It  will  largely  he  a case  of  peo  > 
who  have  already  gained  experience  in  tropical  or  sub-tropi  ' 
agriculture.  ...  ] 

A discussion  of  the  extent  of  the  future  colonial  Emp 
is  at  present  ruled  out  for  obvious  reasons.  Let  us  assu 
that  the  Peace  gives  us  a Central-African  colonial  Emp 
which  corresponds,  roughly  speaking,  with  the  territory  wh 
England  was  ready  to  concede  to  us  in  the  negotiations 
1914 — let  us  assume  that,  besides  the  recovery  of  our  Gent 
colonies,  we  get  as  our  future  domain  the  whole 
the  Belgian  Congo,  the  whole  of  French  Equatorial  Afri 
and  Angola. 

What  will  the  capabilities  of  this  German  Central-Afric 
empire  be  for  defence?  A glance  at  the  map  shows  tl 
the  frontiers  of  our  several  colonies  will  be  far  less  expose 
The  danger  in  the  case  of  the  Cameroons,  for  instance,  v 
be  reduced  by  two-thirds,  since  the  only  frontier  still  needi 
to  be  defended  will  be  that  towards  Nigeria;  the  whi 
French  frontier  will  be  eliminated.  For  German  East  Afrii 
the  need  to  defend  the  western  frontier  will  have  gone;  i 
German  South-West  Africa,  the  need  to  defend  the  northe 
frontier.  We  should  indeed  have  a new  frontier  to  defe 
in  the  old  French  Equatorial  Africa,  the  northern  Saha 
frontier — no  very  hard  task — and  in  the  east  there  wov 
be  the  frontier  between  ourselves  and  the  Egyptian  Sudc 
But  this  latter  frontier,  again,  is  far  from  being  exposed 
the  same  danger  as  the  French  Cameroon  frontier  in  form 
days,  because  the  Egyptian  Sudan  is  inhabited  by  fanatic 
Moslems,  who  could  much  more  easily  be  stirred  up  to  rev< 
by  instigations  from  the  German  territory  than  induced 
attack  the  territory  of  Germany,  the  friend  and  ally  of  ti 
Khali f.  German  East  Africa,  it  is  true,  would  still  have  tl 
frontier  towards  British  East  Africa  to  defend,  and  thus 
still  threatened  from  the  north.  The  south  of  the  Belgii 
Congo,  the  east  of  Angola,  the  east  and  south  of  Germ; 
South-West  Africa  are  conterminous  with  British  territor 
England  therefore  in  this  quarter,  too,  would  be  our  chi 
enemy.  If,  however,  one  considers  that  German  South-We 
Africa,  with  nothing  but  much-reduced  colonial  troops,  whic 
were  intended  (like  the  garrisons  of  our  other  colonies)  onl 
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to  maintain  internal  order  against  native  risings,  held  out  for 
twelve  months,  and  the  Cameroons  for  seventeen  months, 
whilst  German  East  Africa  is  still,  after  twenty-six  months, 
offering  a brave  resistance,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
English,  if  they  undertook  a campaign  against  this  future 
Central-African  Empire,  would  have  a pretty  difficult  job, 
in  order  to  gain  even  such  successes  as  they  have  gained 
in  German  East  Africa,  supposing  we  had  taken  precau- 
tions beforehand  to  put  the  German  colonial  Empire  in  a 
proper  state  of  defence.  We  should  have  no  lack  of  man- 
power, none  certainly  of  native  man-power.  The  principal 
reason  why  German  South-West  Africa  and  the  Cameroons 
had  to  give  in  was  deficiency  of  munitions,  the  second  reason 
was  deficiency  of  foodstuffs.  But  our  supply  both  of  muni- 
tions and  of  foodstuffs  could  be  rendered  secure  without  diffi- 
culty, as  the  different  parts  of  Mittel-Afrika  were  linked  up 
by  railways,  so  that  the  points  of  strategic  importance  might 
be  occupied  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  the  available 
foodstuffs  transported  from  the  places  where  they  were  pro- 
duced to  the  places  where  they  were  needed.  That  this 
Central-African  colonial  Empire  could  produce  sufficient  food- 
stuffs for  the  white  population — especially  wheat,  maize,  rice, 
meat,  etc. — cannot  be  doubted.  In  marking  out  the  territories 
to  be  ceded  to  us  particular  account  would,  of  course,  be  taken 
of  the  need  to  secure  the  strongest  frontiers  from  the  point 
of  view  of  strategic  defence.  It  would  no  doubt  be  easy  to 
provide  the  colonial  troops  with  arms  and  ammunition  in  the 
first  instance,  and  also  to  equip  adequate  reinforcements  in 
the  event  of  war,  from  the  rifles,  machine-guns,  guns  and 
ammunition,  which  we  have  captured  in  the  war.  Our  con- 
cern would  principally  be  how  to  create  an  adequate  reserve 
stock  of  munitions  and  how  to  make  it  possible  to  replace 
the  munitions  used  up  by  new  supplies  in  the  colonies  them- 
selves, i.  e.,  the  erection  of  munition-factories.  Besides  that, 
points  of  strategic  importance  would,  of  course,  be  fortified. 
The  cool  insolence  with  which  the  English  penetrated  into 
the  unfortified  harbour  of  Dar-es-Salaam,  although  they  had 
been  expressly  prohmited  from  carrying  out  warlike  opera- 
tions there,  has  proved  to  us  that  the  safety  of  our  colonies 
will  not  be  sufficiently  guaranteed,  unless  we  establish 
an  adequate  number  of  fortified  naval  bases.  Besides  that, 
we  should  have,  of  course,  to  keep  ready  at  hand  a 
squadron  of  fast  cruisers  of  the  necessary  strength,  as  well 
as  the  other  kinds  of  auxiliary  vessels  for  defence — 
submarines,  gunboats,  mine-layers,  etc. — all  in  sufficient 
numbers. 

But  how  are  we  to  find  the  money  for  all  this?  I hear 
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my  readers  ask.  On  this  point,  too,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  our  way.  All  the  African  colonies  have  at  present  bor- 
rowed smaller  or  larger  sums  from  their  respective  mother- 
countries  for  the  construction  of  railways,  harbours,  etc.  For 
instance,  the  Belgian  Congo  has  borrowed  about  ioo  million 
marks,  French  Equatorial  Africa  about  20  million  marks, 
Angola  about  the  same  sum.  We  ought  at  the  conclusion  of 
peace  to  be  able  to  insist  that,  in  addition  to  the  indemnities 
paid  us  in  money,  the  colonies  ceded  to  us  should  be  given  over 
absolutely  free  of  debts  and  incumbrances.  By  this  means  we 
should  have  on  the  one  hand  the  certainty  of  the  ceded 
colonies  paying  their  way,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  might 
expect  the  annual  revenue  to  yield  such  a surplus  as  would 
make  it  possible  to  raise  a loan,  immediately  the  colonies 
were  handed  over  to  the  German  Empire,  for  the  purposes 
of  defence.  It  ought  to  be  easy  to  provide  the  interest  on  a 
defence-loan  of  from  50  to  100  million  marks.  For  that  sum 
of  money  a number  of  harbours  might  be  fitted  out  as  naval 
bases — e.  g.,  Dar-es-Salaam,  the  mouth  of  the  German 
Cameroon  estuary,  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  a harbour  on  the 
coast  of  South-West  Africa  (perhaps  Liideritz  Bay). 

What  results  would  follow  from  this  erection  of  the  Ger- 
man colonial  harbours  into  points  d’appui  for  the  fleet?  Tne 
whole  coast  of  West  Africa  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cross 
River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  River  would  be  in  German 
possession.  If  one  remembers  what  great  things  were  done  by 
our  Emden  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  by  the  Karlsruhe  in  the  At- 
lantic, without  any  naval  base,  without  any  possibility  of 
replenishing  their  stores  of  munitions,  foodstuffs  and  other 
kinds  of  equipment  in  any  harbour,  one  begins  to  get  some 
sort  of  idea  what  the  fortification  of  half  the  Western  coast 
of  West  Africa  (sic)  would  mean  for  Germany  and  for  Eng- 
land ! As  soon  as  the  Suez  Canal  in  another  war  is  blocked 
against  England  by  the  Turks,  the  whole  traffic  between 
England  and  her  colonies — India,  Australia,  and  South  Africa 
— will  have  to  go  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But  the 
whole  maritime  traffic  round  the  Cape  would  then  have  to  go 
past  the  coast  of  German  Mittel-Afrika!  What  would  the 
result  be?  It  would  be  impossible  for  England  any  more  to 
concentrate  her  whole  fleet  in  the  North  Sea  and  threaten 
Germany.  Far  from  that,  England  would  be  compelled  to 
station  a fairly  large  fleet  in  South  Africa  to  safeguard  her 
commerce,  'lhat  would  mean  no  inconsiderable  weakening  of 
the  naval  fighting  forces  in  European  waters. 

The  German  colonies  would  not  only  [not]  constitute  a 
drag  upon  German  sea-power — as  is  asserted  by  a good  part 
of  the  German  press — but  would  actually,  as  Dr.  Solf,  Secre- 
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tary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  has  already  explained  in 
his  addresses,  furnish  German  sea-power  with  a valuable 
support.* 

7.— FREIHERR  ALBRECHT  YON  RECHENBERG 

Freiherr  Albrecht  von  Rechenberg,  known  as  a former 
Governor  of  German  East  Africa,  contributed  an  article, 
entitled  “Kriegs-  und  Friedenziele,”  to  the  monthly  periodical 
Nord  und  Siid  (February,  1917).  In  the  course  of  it  he 
discusses  the  question  of  German  colonies : 

That  the  German  Empire  needs  colonies  has  been  so  often 
shown,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  further  into  the  reasons 
why — for  the  supply  of  raw  materials,  of  the  products  of 
oversea  countries,  etc.  All  parties  are  agreed  in  this — that 
the  German  colonial  empire  cannot  be  abandoned.  ...  It 
will  be  best  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  question  what  colonial 
territory  we  ought  to  desire  and  what  territory  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  obtain. 

A sufficient  extent  of  land  suitable  for  settlement  is  often 
stated  to  be  the  kind  of  colonial  territory  we  should  desire. 
This  seems  prima  facie  a sound  proposition.  The  question, 
however,  is  whether  such  land  is  to  be  had.  . . . Those  re- 
gions which  offer  quite  certainly  the  sum  of  conditions  neces- 
sary for  European  colonization  are  already  occupied  by  settled 
populations,  which  govern  themselves  and  upon  which  we 
neither  could  impose,  or  want  to  impose,  German  supremacy. 

And  if,  on  the  one  hand,  available  land  for  settlement  is 
lacking,  we,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  lack  suitable  German 
settlers.  The  people  who  cry  out  that  we  should  acquire 
large  territories  for  settlement,  are  thinking  of  times  gone 
by,  when  the  German  peasant-farmer,  who  was  unable  to 
support  himself  from  his  plot  of  ground,  made  up  his  mind 
to  emigrate  and  found  a scope  for  his  activity,  mainly  in 
America,  to  the  profit  of  his  new  country.  Conditions  have 
changed  since  then.  For  a number  of  years  now  emigra- 
tion from  Germany  has  been  much  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  immigration  into  Germany.  ... 

Regrettable  as  it  is,  the  fact  remains  that  at  the  future 
peace  there  can  be  no  question  of  our  acquiring  wide  lands 


* The  end  of  the  article  seems  to  have  been  hurriedly  written.  The 
last  sentence  in  German  is  nonsense  as  it  stands,  but  the  above  render- 
ing gives  what  is  obviously  its  meaning. 
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for  settlement : there  is  no  suitable  land  and  we  have  no  agri- 
cultural population  suitable  to  be  settlers. 

Of  the  other  regions  which  come  into  consideration,  we 
must  rule  out  all  such  as  it  would  be  difficult  or  impossible 
for  us  to  hold  in  days  to  come,  either  because  the  native 
population  would  eventually,  as  they  developed,  threaten  the 
colony  in  virtue  of  their  numbers  or  their  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion, or  because  there  were  neighbouring  Powers  whose  in- 
fluence, in  consequence  of  the  local  conditions,  might  jeop- 
ardize the  existence  of  our  colonies. 

New  acquisitions  on  the  coast  of  China  would  fall  into 
the  first  category.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  opening-up 
and  development  of  China  will  continue  to  take  its  course 
after  the  war,  and  that  European  Powers  will  have  to  par- 
ticipate in  that  process,  through  the  persons  of  their  subjects, 
if  they  do  not  want  to  leave  everything  to  the  Japanese. 
But  it  is  most  certainly  irrational  to  hold  colonial  posses- 
sions on  Chinese  territory,  where  they  must  be  felt  by  the 
Chinese  as  an  encroachment  upon  their  soil  and  the  embodi- 
ment of  a foreign  supremacy,  while  all  the  time  instructors 
and  directors  of  industry  are  bringing  the  military  resources 
of  China  up  to  the  European  standard.  If  the  instructors  do 
their  business,  the  first  use  to  which  the  Chinese  Empire  will 
apply  its  new  means  of  power  is  sure  to  be  the  freeing  of 
its  territory  from  foreign  rule— that  is  to  say,  it  will  deprive 
the.  very  people  who  sent  it  instructors  of  their  colonies  in 
China.  .Germany  has  already  had  bitter  experience  in  this 
line.  We  may  remember  how  much  Japan  owes  to  German 
military  instructors,  and  we  have  seen  in  this  war  how  Japan 
repays  the  debt.  The  experiment  does  not  tempt  one  to 
repeat  it. 

Colonies  in  the  South  Pacific  belong  to  the  second  category. 
The  development  of  the  Powers  already  established  there  will 
go  forward.  Australia,  for  instance,  will  grow  stronger  with 
the  course  of  time— even  if  England  has  to  relinquish  her 
absolute  command  of  the  seas.  Any  colonies  we  might  ac- 
quire in  that  region  would  be  exposed  to  a menace  which 
would  grow  greater,  not  less,  with  time. 

The  present  war  has  taught  us  what  characteristics  our 
future  colonial  domain  must  have,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
maintained  even  in  time  of  war.  It  must  be  sufficiently  exten- 
sive to  be  able  by  its  own  inherent  strength  to  defend  the 
main  part  of  its  territory — at  any  rate  defend  it  till  such 
time  as  the  war,  which  decides  its  destiny,  has  itself  been 
decided  in  other  fields,  in  fields  where  the  decision  will  be 
brought  about  by  our  Army  and  our  Navy. 

I he  only  German  colony  still  maintaining  itself  against 
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enemies  superior  in  numbers  is  German  East  Africa.  Ad- 
joining this  is  the  Belgian  Congo.  On  the  supposition  that* 
Belgium — as  we  hope  and  as  its  population  desires  [!] — is 
partitioned  between  France  and  Germany,  the  Belgian  Congo 
and  the  French  Congo,  including  the  districts  of  Chad,  Shari, 
and  Wadai,  would  be  attached  to  the  German  domain.  Our 
domain  would  further  be  completed  by  the  acquisition  of 
British  East  Africa  and  Uganda,  in  exchange  for  which 
Kiao-chou,  New  Guinea,  and  our  possessions  in  the  South 
Seas  would  have  to  be  given  up.  This  compact  colonial 
domain  would  offer  within  itself  sufficient  securities  for  de- 
fence and  development.  Togoland  would  be  left  isolated,  and 
would,  it  is  true,  see  its  prospects  of  further  development  thus 
cut  off.  It  would  be  worth  considering  whether  it  would  not 
be  well  to  cede  Togoland  to  England  in  exchange  for  Northern 
Rhodesia  and  Nyassaland,  since  these  British  possessions  are, 
even  as  it  is,  hemmed  in  by  non-British  territory.  As  for  the 
Portuguese  colonies,  the  treaty  would  have  to  be  re-affirmed, 
which  Germany  and  Great  Britain  at  a former  moment  con- 
cluded with  regard  to  them. 

In  this  way  Germany  would  have  a colonial  domain  com- 
pact in  itself,  defensible  and  easily  accessible  on  the  West 
coast;  the  domain  would  offer  an  adequate  field  of  activity 
to  the  German  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  would  thereby  help  to 
procure  us  the  raw  materials  we  lack — whether  minerals  or 
products  of  tropical  agriculture.  If  by  our  administration  we 
gain  the  sympathy  of  the  natives,  we  can  count  upon  them  in 
the  event  of  war — as  has  been  seen  in  the  case  of  East  Africa 
Our  colonial  domain  would  have  such  an  extent  that  it  would 
not  be  in  the  power  of  our  enemies  to  conquer  it,  even  if  for  a 
period  the  colonies  were  thrown  upon  their  own  resources. 
Again,  such  a colonial  scheme  would  altogether  correspond 
with  the  German  programme — territorial  expansion  tor  the 
purpose  of  security  only — and  it  would  not  impose  upon  our 
opponent  any  sacrifices  which  he  wrould  feel  intolerable.  That 
such  a colonial  domain  would  confront  German  colonial  ad- 
ministration with  new  tasks  can  no  more  be  questioned  than 
that  these  tasks  would  often  be  difficult  ones;  yet  they  are  not 
incapable  of  achievement,  neither  do  they  demand  any  exces- 
sive financial  outlay,  provided  we  resolve  to  adjust  the  meas- 
ure of  intensive  administration  to  the  amount  of  the  resultant 
profit. 

8.— DAVIS  TRIETSCH 

Trietsch  is  the  author  of  a pamphlet,  published  in  1917, 
entitled  Afrikanische  Kriegsziele  (African  War- Aims).  We 
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may  conjecture  that,  unlike  the  writers  already  cited,  he  is 
3-  1 an-German,  since  another  of  his  small  books,  Tatsachen 
und  Ziff ern,  is  published  by  the  Pan-German  firm  of  Lehmann, 
and  warmly  recommended  and  circulated  by  Pan-Germans. 
Although  the  principal  exponents  of  Mittel-Afrika  deny  that 
Germany  needs  the  things  for  which  the  Pan-Germans 
clamour  in  Europe,  there  is  no  reason  why  Pan-Germans 
should  not  regard  an  African  Empire  as  one  of  the  things 
which  would  be  thrown  in,  as  a matter  of  course,  if  their 
European  aims  were  realized.  Trietsch  writes: 


The  nearer  the  peace  negotiations  seem  to  be,  the  more 
timely  is  it  to  get  clear  ideas,  not  only  about  possible  or 
desirable  changes  of  frontiers  in  Europe,  but  about  the 
changes  in  territory  overseas  made  necessary  or  attainable 
by  the  war.  Discussions  on  this  head  have  hitherto  turned 
mainly  upon  the  demand  for  a “Mittel-Afrika,”  as  a parallel 
to  the  new  M ittel-Europa.  The  joining-up  of  the  most  impor- 
tant German  colonies — whether  in  their  .present  shape  or 
diminished  or  enlarged  need  not  for  the  moment  be  discussed 
— by  means  of  the  intervening  region,  corresponding  roughly 
with  the  present  Belgian  Congo  State,  would  be  a sine  qua 
non.  Then  the  immense  Congo  region,  which  little  Belgium 
would  be  far  too  weak  to  develop  properly,  would  be  attached 
to  that  European  colonial  Power,  which  got  far  less  than  its 
rightful  share  in  the  partition  of  Africa.  Then  not  only 
would  Germany’s  principal  colonies  have  gained  a new  terri- 
torial coherence,  but  their  strategic  situation  and  their  facili- 
ties for  communication  from  Ocean  to  Ocean  would  appear 
in  quite  a new  light.  Then  a German  Mittel-Afrika  would 
enclose  and  round  off  the  Mohammedan  North,  and  help  it 
to  closer  union  with  Turkey,  the  premier  Power  ( Vormacht ) 
of  Islam,  and  with  Turkey’s  political  and  military  allies. 

By  this  Germany’s  position  in  the  world  would  gain  in 
essential  strength  of  a particular  kind.  Even  before,  Ger- 
many s strength  consisted  in  its  being  a State  economically 
and  politically  compact,  strongly  centred  upon  its  main  posi- 
tion, whereas  the  other  colonial  Powers,  in  the  event  of  any 
conflict,  could  always  be  hard-hit  by  blows  dealt  on  outlying 
parts,  far  from  the  main  seat  of  their  strength.  This  war 
has  shown  that  for  a Power  in  Germany’s  position  the  loss 
of  its  colonies  is  no  decisive  blow,  whilst  for  England  or 
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France  it  is  unquestionable  that  grave  unrest  or  disturbances 
in  their  subject  oversea  territories — or  even  their  being  threat- 
ened by  Germany  and  her  allies — would  have  changed  the 
whole  military  situation  of  the  mother-countries  for  the 
worse.  . . . 

In  future  wars  Germany,  if  only  by  using  the  new  military 
weapons  acquired  and  perfected  in  this  war,  would  be  able  to 
threaten  England’s  colonial  dominion  to  a far  greater  ex- 
tent. The  cruisings  of  the  Emden  off  the  coast  of  India  have 
given  an  indication  of  the  possibilities  in  this  direction.  Sup- 
posing Germany  now,  in  rising  to  a new  height  of  world- 
power,  can  succeed  in  rounding  off  and  increasing  its  colonial 
territory,  so  changing  a European  compactness  into  a Europeo- 
African  compactness,  then  the  junction  of  Mittel-Europa  with 
Mittel-Afrika  by  way  of  Turkey  and  Mohammedan  North 
Africa  would  bring  the  third  Mitt  el  region,  i.  e.,  the  Mediter- 
ranean [in  German  Mittelldndische  Meer],  to  a degree  one 
hardly  could  have  hoped  before,  within  the  sphere  of  power  of 
the  group  constituted  by  Germany  and  her  allies.  With  a 
compactness  extending  now  not  only  over  one  Continent, 
but  over  a great  part  of  the  globe,  Germany  could  deal  such 
blows  to  the  world-wide  interests  and  far-scattered  colonies 
of  her  opponents,  as  would  pre-eminently  deter  them  from 
challenging  her  again— (pp.  3-5.) 

This  author  lays  great  stress  upon  the  Mohammedan 
element  in  Africa  as  a factor  which  can  he  utilized  to 


Germany’s  advantage : — 


From  whatever  standpoint  we  regard  the  new  world- 
situation  created  by  the  German-Turkish  alliance,  it  is  of 
the  greatest  possible  consequence  that  Turkey,  as  the  premier 
Power  of  the  whole  Moslem  world,  has  an  importance  reach- 
ing far  beyond  the  limits  of  its  territory  and  its  popula- 
tion. . . . The  truth  that  religious  connexions  are  more  im- 
portant in  world-history  than  political  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  most  colonial  ties  carry  in  themselves  from  the 
outset  the  germ  of  their  ultimate  dissolution.  The  popu- 
lations of  colonies  . . . are  bound  sooner  or  later  to 
shake  off  the  foreign  yoke,  and  he  whose  patience  can 
equal  that  of  the  religious  communities  is  certain  to  win  in 
the  end. 

These  general  considerations  have  especial  applicability 
to  Africa — the  “most  colonial”  of  the  Continents  ! Africa 
can  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  three  main  divisions — the 
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Arabian  or  Arabiamzed  North,  including  the  Sudan,  the  blad 
Central  region,  and  the  white  Southern  extremity.  Of  thes( 
three  regions,  the  whole  of  the  North  and  the  northern  pari 
of  the  Centre  may  be  regarded  as  already  Mohammedan,  anc 
in  addition  a long  strip  of  the  coast  stretching  along  the  Indiar 
Ocean  southwards  must  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Islam.  The 
statistics  and  estimates— very  defective,  it  is  true,  in  the  case 
of  Africa— show  the  majority  of  the  population  as  still  heathen 
(according  to  Ritter,  the  total  population  is  150,000,000,  out 
of  which  80,000,000  are  heathen,  60,000,000  Mohammedans 
9,600,000  Christians,  and  400,000  Jews),  but  all  agree  that 
whilst  heathenism  is  receding,  the  gain  falls  in  far  greater 
measure  to  Islam  than  to  Christianity.  . . . The  gains  oi 
Christian  missions  are  estimated  at  the  most  as  so  many  tens 
of  thousands  a year,  whilst  the  annual  increase  of  the  Moham- 
medan community  is  to  be  reckoned  by  millions.  This  was 
the  state  of  the  case  even  when  Islam  as  a political  Power 
seemed  to  be  on  the  decline.  How  much  more  vigorous  and 
rapid  will  the  expansion  of  Islam  in  heathen  Africa  be,  now 
that  its  premier  Power,  Turkey,  has  got  itself  included  in  the 
most  mighty  group  of  states  in  the  world  and  has  made  vic- 
torious head  against  all  its  foes  on  all  fronts!  The  result 
ought  to  be  that  we  can  even  to-day  look  forward  to  an  Africa 
nine-tenths  Mohammedan,  and  it  will  be  one  of  Germany’s 
most  important  tasks  in  Africa  to  further  energetically  her 
political  predominance  alongside  of  the  growing  influence  of 
Islam.  No  other  means  so  effectual  present  themselves  to  stem 
the  encroachments  of  England  and  France  upon  the  Moham- 
medan dorpain  in  Africa.  But  if  this  policy  is  successful, 
then  we  have  an  altogether  new  world-situation  with  the  most 
extraordinary  prospects! — (pp.  10-12.) 
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Trietsch  sums  up 
scheme : — 


in  conclusion 


the  Mittel-Afrika 


To  found  a big  colonial  Empire  in  Africa,  reaching  from 
the  South-West  to  the  South-East  [sic,  misprint  for  North- 
East?]  and  up  as  far  as  the  Cameroons  and  Togo,  bound 
into  one  by  regions  which  were  once  French,  Belgian,  or 
(it  may  be)  British — that  must  be  our  aim.  It  is  a necessity 
for  our  independence  in  the  matter  of  the  supply  of  raw 
materials;  it  is  no  less  so  for  our  position  on  the  seas.  Such 
a realm,  properly  organized,  would  be  self-maintaining,  and 
could  be  administered  somewhat  after  the  pattern  of  the  Brit- 
ish “Dominions.”  The  pawns,  which  ought  to  bring  it  to 
us,  we  hold  in  Northern  France  and  in  Belgium.  . . . We 
might  almost  say  that  this  factor  in  the  terms  of  peace  would 
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offer  the  strongest  evidence  that  we  were  unconquerable. — 
(PP-  30-3I-) 

9.— EMIL  ZIMMERMANN 


During  the  last  two  years  Emil  Zimmermann  has  become 
he  most  industrious  preacher  of  the  Mittel-Afrika  gospel. 
Articles  from  his  pen  on  the  subject  have  appeared  in  Das 
\jrdssere  Deutschland,  the  Pan-German  weekly ; in  Rohrbach  s 
veekly,  Deutsche  Politik;  in  the  Liberal  weekly,  the  Euro- 
iiu  b disc  he  Staats-  und  Wirtschafts-Zeitung;  and  especially  in  the 
°rcussischc  Jakrbiicher — to  say  nothing  of  articles  contributed 
o the  daily  press. 

He  himself  wandered  about  a good  deal  in  Africa  before 
he  war,  through  the  rich  tropical  region  upon  which  he  now 
:asts  rapacious  eyes.  In  1910  he  went  through  Rhodesia 
nto  the  Congo  State  and  from  the  Congo  State  into  German 
East  Africa.  In  1912  he  made  a journey  through  the 
Eameroons,  and  together  with  Frau  Zimmermann  visited  the 
French  and  the  Belgian  Congo.  In  1913  he  went  right  across 
the  Continent  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  to  Dar-es- 
Salaam.  * 

Zimmermann’s  articles  repeat,  but  with  significant 
elaborations,  all  the  stock  arguments,  which  we  have  found 
brought  forward  by  other  writers — the  need  of  Germany  to 
have  a secure  supply  of  tropical  raw  materials  from  its  own 
territory,  the  value  of  Mittel-Afrika,  as  supplying  military 
and  naval  bases  from  which  the  bands  of  the  British  Empire 
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* An  account  of  these  journeys  will  be  found  in  the  Preussische 
Jahrbiicher  for  December,  1916,  and  January,  1917-  Emil  Zimmermann 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Alfred  Zimmermann,  who  was  a colonial 
attache  in  the  Foreign  Office  service,  and  has  written  a standard  his- 
tory of  modern  European  colonization;  nor  with  Arthur  Zimmermann, 
the  late  German  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs ; nor  with  Euc/ene 
Zimmermann,  Director  of  the  Scherl  publishing  firm  and  leading  man 
on  the  Berliner  Local- Anzeiger  ; nor  with  Adolf  Zimmermann,  the  war 
correspondent. 
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could  be  broken  up,  whenever  Germany  chose.  On  the  latte  s 
topic  he  enlarges  with  edifying  freedom: — 

( 

For  our  present  unfavourable  position  in  the  Far  Ea:  i 
England — apart  from  Japan — is  chiefly  responsible;  the  prir  j 
cipal  opponent  of  our  expansion  in  the  Pacific  is  Australi; 
But  we  shall  never  be  able  to  exercise  pressure  upon  Aus 
tralia  from  a base  in  the  South  Seas;  we  might  very  well  d 
so  from  East  Africa.  Australia  needs  for  its  exports  (mir 
erals,  wool,  meat,  tallow,  butter,  cheese,  wheat)  an  open  roa 
through  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  road  can  be  gravely  menace 
from  East  Africa.  It  is  true  Australian  commerce  might  tak  , 
the  route  round  the  Cape ; but  even  on  this  route  merchar 
ships  would  hardly  be  safe  against  attacks  directed  from  Ea;i  ' 
Africa.  The  policy  therefore  both  of  Australia  and  of  Indi 
might  be  very  strongly  influenced  by  pressure  from  Germa  ' 
Mittel-Afrika,  and  British  policy,  too,  since  England  has  a 
strong  an  interest  in  unimpeded  commercial  intercourse  wit' 
India  and  Australia  as  India  and  Australia  have  in  unimpede' 
intercourse  with  England. 

If  we  have  a position  of  strength  in  Mittel-Afrika,  wit) 
which  India  and  Australia  must  reckon,  then  we  can  compc 
both  of  them  to  respect  our  wishes  in  the  South  Seas  and  ii! 
Eastern  Asia,  and  we  thereby  drive  the  first  wedge  into  th 
compact  front  of  our  opponents  in  Eastern  Asia. 

We  are  confronted  in  Africa,  too,  with  a multitude  o 
enemies,  but  we  can  diminish  their  number  by  compelling 
them  to  cede  great  bits  of  Africa  to  us  and  to  our  allies 
Besides  that,  we  do  not  stand  alone  in  the  Black  Continent 
In  the  North-African  Mohammedan  we  have  a faithful  ally 
who  in  the  present  war  has  given  notable  proofs  of  his  cour 
age  and  bravery.  By  a well-directed  policy  we  could  attach.' 
the  Mohammedans  of  Africa  permanently  to  our  side.  jn! 

It  is  therefore  a comparatively  easy  matter  to  create  i akf 
strong  position  for  German  power  in  Mitt  el- Africa—  (. 
( Europdische  Stoats-  und  Wirtschafts-Zeitung,  Tune  23  " 
I9I7,  P-  631.)  ' 1h 


Zimmermann  argues  against  those  who  proclaim  that,  ii 
Germany  has  a strong  position  in  Europe,  that  is  enough 
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A Germany  weak  at  home  would,  of  course,  not  have  any 
prestige  abroad.  But  if  one  thing  is  certain,  it  is  that  the 
strongest  position  at  home  would  not  suffice  by  itself.  Japan, 
for  instance,  is  unassailable  in  Eastern  Asia;  but  Japan  can 
hardly  be  called  a World-Power.  Its  influence  is  quite  small 
even  in  a region  so  near  to  it  as  the  Indian  Ocean.  A very 
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strong  Germany,  commanding  the  North  Sea,  would  no  doubt 
be  able  to  prevent  England  from  again  closing  the  English 
Channel  to  it ; it  would  have  a free  sea.  But  what  would  a 
free  sea  profit  it  against  the  antagonism  of  America  and 
Japan,  against  the  hostility  of  South  Africa  and  Austra- 
lia? ..  . 

The  Great  War  determines  the  evolution  of  mankind  for 
the  next  hundred  years.  If  it  makes  Central  Africa  German, 
then  fifty  years  hence  it  may  well  be  that  beside  fifty  millions 
of  blacks  there  will  be  living  500,000  and  more  Germans. 
Then  perhaps  in  German  Africa  an  army  of  a million  men 
will  be  ready  to  march,  and  the  colony  will  have  its  own  war- 
fleet,  like  Brazil.  It  will  be  a valuable  ally  for  South  America 
against  North-American  aggression;  the  United  States,  too, 
will  have  to  reckon  with  a country  so  powerful.  With  this 
country,  well-developed  and  well-furnished,  as  a basis,  we 
shall  have  been  able  in  the  meantime  to  develop  a stronger 
position  in  the  South  Seas  as  well.  ...  It  would  be  a mistake 
to  make  England  strong  in  Africa  in  return  for  British  prom- 
ises to  back  us  up  in  the  Far  East.  An  England  strong  in 
Africa  commands  the  situation  in  South  Europe,  and  could 
get  on  without  us.  But  from  Central  Africa  we  should  com- 
mand the  British  connexions  with  South  Africa,  with  India 
and  with  Australia,  and  compel  British  policy  to  take  account 
of  us.  The  United  States  could  not  permanently  thwart  our 
interests  in  Eastern  Asia  and  the  South  Seas,  if  a strong 
German  Mittel-Afrika  made  its  influence  felt  upon  develop- 
ments in  South  America.  . . . — (pp.  631-633.) 

With  regard  to  Mittel-Europa- plus-Turkey,  the  scheme  to 
/hich  many  “Moderates”  attach  the  first  importance, 
iimmermann,  the  spokesman  of  the  Mittel-Afrika  school, 
ikes  the  line  that  though,  in  combination  with  Mittel-Afrika, 
dittel-Europa  would  be  valuable,  apart  from  Mittel-Afrika, 
: would  profit  Germany  little.  In  the  first  place,  the  riches 
0 be  got  out  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  he  argues,  are  not 
eally  as  great  as  the  more  fervent  enthusiasts  for  “Berlin-to- 
lagdad”  imagine : — 

I have  never  fallen  into  the  error  of  over-estimating  the 
potentialities  of  Nearer  Asia.  Mesopotamia,  in  particular, 
with  its  scanty  population  of  a little  over  a million  to  184,000 
square  kilometres,  never  seemed  to  me  the  Promised  Land 
which  within  a calculable  time  could  even  approximately  sup- 
ply our  demand  for  wool  and  vegetable  oils.  It  is  only  under 
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British  rule,  supposing  that  Britain  throws  some  five  or  si 
million  Indians  into  the  country  and  expends  great  sums  i 
developing  it,  that  Mesopotamia  might  within  a generatio 
become  something  like  Egypt.  Turkey  could  not  develop  i 
Nor  have  we  the  kind  of  man-power  at  our  disposal  necessar 
for  the  achievement  of  such  a task. — ( Preussische  Jahrbiichei 
February,  1917,  p.  329.) 

Zimmermann  goes  on  to  appeal  to  German  geographies 
authorities  and  to  the  reports  of  Sir  William  Willcocks,  t 
prove  that  the  stories  of  the  astonishing  wealth  of  ancier 
Babylonia  are  greatly  exaggerated.  On  the  basis  of  Will 
cocks’s  plans,  one  may  calculate  that  the  area  probably  culti 
vated  in  antiquity,  30,000  square  kilometres — the  maximur 
which  the  available  volume  of  water  would  irrigate — woul 
take  twenty-four  years  to  reclaim  and  cost  1,200,000,00 
marks  (£60,000,000). 

In  the  second  place,  Zimmermann  argues,  without 
German  Mittcl-Afrika  to  protect  its  flank,  a German  Turke 
could  not  defend  itself: — 

German  East  Africa,  whose  magnificent  resistance  has  ha' 
far-reaching  effects  upon  the  whole  of  African  Mohammedan 
ism,  has  shown  itself  to  be  the  real  rampart  of  Nearer  Asia 
The  whole  truth  will  not  come  out  till  after  the  war ; but  eve: 
to-day  we  can  reckon  approximately  what  an  immense  volum 
of  force  our  East-African  colonial  troops,  in  alliance  with  tb 
Mohammedan  peoples,  have  diverted  to  Africa.  If  it  wa 
the  object  of  the  British  (and  Russians),  as  is  now  proved 
to  break  up  Turkey-in-Asia,  it  was  needful  that  North  Africn 
should  be  absolutely  tranquil  before  any  attack  on  Syria  an< 
Palestine  from  the  Suez  Canal  could  take  place. — ( Preussisch 
Jahrbiicher,  May,  1917,  p.  315.) 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Africa  has  saved  Turkey 
in-Asia.  And  if  Turkey  now  desires,  no  less  than  we  our 
selves  do,  a durable  peace,  which  may  guarantee  it  a lonj 
period  of  quiet  work,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  restora 
tion  of  the  status  quo  ante  in  Africa  is  absolutely  the  mini  I 
mum  condition.  Without  adequate  flank  protection  in  Afric: 
Asiatic  Turkey  cannot  survive.  Without  this  protection  al 
the  money  which  we  have  advanced  to  Turkey  during  the  wall 
will  be  lost.  [The  last  sentence  in  spaced  type  in  the  origi-j 
nal.]— (p.  317.) 
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One  cannot  see  how  Mittel-Europa  by  itself  would  be  the 
step  forwards  which  our  own  evolution  and  the  course  of  the 
world  before  the  war  make  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  take. 
The  end  in  view  was  clear:  to  supplement  our  domestic  re- 
sources by  a great  productive  economic  field  in  the  tropics 
which  was  our  very  own.  And  Mittel-Europa  has  a value 
only  if  it  helps  us  to  attain  this  end  by  making  it  easier  for 
us  to  hold  fast  our  tropical  dependencies  in  future  world- 
storms.  We  shall  never  be  able  to  render  unselfish  (sic) 
service  to  Bulgaria  and  the  Turkish  Empire  unless  these 
countries  form  a bridge  to  a tropical  region  of  economic  value, 
binding  that  region  to  us  by  connexions  which  it  would  be 
impossible  for  England  to  break.  (As  for  the  “freedom  of 
the  seas,”  that  is  not  worth  the  drop  of  ink  used  to  write 
the  phrase).  . . . -—(Das  grossere  Deutschland,  July  22, 
1916.) 

The  most  important  decisions  of  the  Great  War  have 
taken  place  in  the  East.  In  that  direction  we  have  attained 
almost  the  whole  of  our  aims — the  enlargement  of  Mittel- 
Europa,  the  clearing  of  all  Russian  influence  out  of  the 
Balkans,  the  securing  of  our  connexions  with  Turkey,  with 
the  Turkish  and  Arab  world.  But  Islam  is  powerful  in  Africa 
as  well;  it  constitutes  the  bridge  to  our  chief  colonies,  the 
Cameroons  and  German  East  Africa,  which  have  stood  like 
stubborn  corner-pillars  in  the  world-storm.  Clearer  and  ever 
clearer  the  great  thought  stands  out : Mittel-Europa  and 
Mittel-Afrika  with  the  Turkish  and  Arab  world  as  the  con- 
necting bridge  between  them.  . . . 

It  was  a great  mistake  that  the  old  lines  of  communica- 
tion between  Central  Europe  and  the  Orient  were  allowed 
to  pass  completely  out  of  use  and  oceanic  navigation  came 
to  dominate  men’s  minds  exclusively.  This  changed  the  Medi- 
terranean, which,  till  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  had  been 
the  connecting  road  between  Europe,  the  Near  East,  and 
North  Africa,  into  a barrier  of  separation.  Certainly  the 
weakness  and  the  internal  divisions  of  Central  Europe,  which 
prevented  any  effective  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  North 
Africa,  were  partly  responsible;  and  this  rich  land  fell  into 
decay. 

When  a strong  Mittel-Europa  and  a promising  Mittel- 
Afrika  are  there,  the  Mediterranean  can  no  longer  be  under 
the  predominant  influence  of  the  Western  Powers;  then  North 
Africa  is  bound  to  rise  rapidly  in  importance.  For  Mittel- 
Europa  the  way  to  Lake  Chad  and  the  interior  of  Africa  goes 
across  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  through  Tripoli.  We  are 
always  talking  about  the  great  Berlin-Constantinople-Basra 
route;  but  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  line  from 
Berlin  to  Lake  Chad  through  Tripoli  is  not  any  longer. 
From  Berlin,  again,  the  way  through  Vienna,  Ragusa,  and 
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Benghazi  in  North  Africa  to  the  north  end  of  Lake  Tai 
ganyika  is  no  longer  than  the  way  from  Moscow  to  Lai 
Baikal. 

If  to-day  anyone  says  in  Berlin:  “I  am  off  on  a journe 
to  Lake  Tanganyika !”  he  is  looked  upon  as  a curiosity,  s 
immensely  far  away  to  ordinary  German  thinking  is  the  lal 
in  the  interior  of  Africa.  But  in  Russia  a journey  froi 
Petersburg  to  Irkutsk  on  Lake  Baikal  does  not  presumabl 
appear  anything  extraordinary.  It  takes  from  six  to  seve 
days. 

To-day  the  interior  of  Africa,  even  the  comparatively  ne; 
Sudan,  seems  to  us  so  remote  because  we  are  accustomed  I 
have  our  gaze  riveted  on  the  sea,  to  make  long  sea-voyages  1 
the  African  coast  and  thence  penetrate  into  the  interior;  tl 
consciousness  that  a shorter  way  exists,  a way  already  muc 
frequented  in  grey  antiquity,  we  have  lost.  But,  when  v> 
have  once  secured  a flourishing  Mittel-Afrika,  the  consciou: 
ness  might  revive.  Why  not  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  history  will  lead  us  by  another  wa 
than  that  which  for  decades  past  has  been  in  the  mind  c 
our  German  politicians.  We  shall  not  go  by  the  Bagda 
railway  to  the  Far  East,  in  order  to  seek  there  the  found;* 
tion  for  a Greater  Germany;  we  shall  find  the  foundatio 
for  it  in  Mittel-Afrika  and  in  its  connexion  with  the  Ara 
and  Turkish  world.  . . . 

If,  fifty  years  hence,  German  Mittel-Afrika  contains,  t( 
gether  with  fifty  million  negroes,  five  hundred  thousand  Gei 
mans,  if  great  cities  with  a rich  life  have  grown  up  on  Lal 
Chad,  on  the  Congo,  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  then  it  will  n 
longer  be  anything  strange  for  a Berlin  mercantile  firm  t 
give  orders  to  its  traveller  at  the  beginning  of  Septembet 
“Pack  up  your  box  of  samples,  take  the  Congo  express,  an 
attend  the  autumn  fair  at  Wilhelmstadt”  (as  Stanleyville  wi 
then  be  called)  ; “we  shall  expect  to  receive  your  orders  i 
three  to  four  weeks.  There  will  then  be  time  to  execut 
them  so  that  the  goods  may  be  delivered  at  their  destinatio 
in  Africa  by  the  beginning  of  December” ! 

It  will  be  a seven  days’  journey  from  Berlin  to  the  Cong 
or  to  Lake  Tanganyika.  Express  traffic  will  go  across  tb 
Mediterranean  and  North  Africa;  sea-borne  traffic  will  g 
from  the  ports  on  the  North  Sea  by  ship  along  the  old  sea 
routes.  A new  flourishing  world  will  have  grown  up  roun 
the  Mediterranean.  . . . — ( Preussische  Jahrbiicher,  Februan 
1917,  PP-  335-337-) 
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Zimmermann  notices  in  one  place  the  proposal  made  il 
England  that,  instead  of  Germany  being  given  back  he: 
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tfrican  colonies,  all  “colonial  territory  all  over  the  world 
k lould  be  internationalized.”  This  proposal  has,  one  gathers, 
ten  supported  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston  in  the  interests  of  the 
(lick  races.  Zimmermann  is  very  angry  with  Sir  Harry 
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It  is  mere  dishonesty  and  lown-down  hypocrisy  ( nieder - 
trdchtige  Heuchelei ) when  to-day  Sir  Johnston  raises  his 
voice  for  the  liberation  of  the  Hottentots,  Ovambo  and  Bantu 
negroes  from  German  rule.  And  when  one  reads  the  wilder- 
ness of  lies,  hypocrisies,  distortions,  and  utter  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  actual  situation,  which  English  and  American  states- 
men exhibit  in  speech  and  writing,  one  is  almost  driven  to 
despair  of  such  people  having  any  capacity  left  to  recognize 
the  vital  needs  of  their  own  countries,  let  alone  those  of 
enemy  countries. — ( Europaische  Staats-  und  Wirtschafts- 
Zeitung,  October  6,  1917,  p.  948.) 


With 
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to  the  internationalization  of  Central 


Sir  Harry  Johnston  and  his  set  must  not  expect  that  in 
Germany  one  single  person  in  his  senses  ( auch  nur  ein  verniin- 
ftige  Mensch ) will  entertain  such  a notion.  As  for  the  per- 
Gi  j mission  to  work  alongside  of  others  in  Central  Africa — no 
thank  you  ( bedanken  wir  uns  bestens).  As  things  now  are, 
neither  an  internationalization  of  all  colonial  territories  nor 
the  famous  “freedom  of  the  seas”  are  likely  to  help  us  much. 
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One  argument  Zimmermann  uses,  in  order  to  intimidate 
reat  Britain  and  America  by  the  prospect  of  the  consc- 
iences for  themselves,  if  they  prevent  the  creation  of 
ittel-Afrika: — 
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Suppose  the  Anglo-Saxons  succeeded  in  blocking  our  way 
to  oversea  possessions,  the  result  would  be  that  a process 
would  begin  in  Europe,  which  would  make  Mittel-Europa  find 
its  future  America  in  the  East,  the  South-East  and  Nearer 
Asia.  America  would  then  lose  the  greater  part  of  its  im- 
migrants and  forfeit  an  enormous  part  of  its  power  of  re- 
sistance to  the  yellow  race.  Very  soon  the  American  West 
would  become  a field  for  yellow  colonization.  . . . 

Nothing  worse  could  happen  to  Australia,  South  Africa 
and  America  than  the  exclusion  of  Central-European  man 
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from  oversea  regions. — ( Europdische  Staats-  und  Wirtschaft 
Zeitung,  October  6,  1917,  p.  948.) 

Since  Zimmermann  has  already  explained  that  if  Mittt 
Afrika  does  come  about,  it  will  have  the  trade  communic 
tions  of  Australia  and  South  Africa  at  its  mercy,  the  prospe 
for  these  countries  wrould  seem  pretty  gloomy  either  wa’ 
They  might  not  impossibly  prefer  to  risk  the  consequences  < 
Mittel-Afrika’s  being  prevented.  The  same  may  be  said  < 
the  United  States,  since  Zimmermann  has  indicated  that  01 
of  the  advantages  of  Mittel-Afrika  is  that  it  will  be  able  ■ 
drive  North-American  influence  out  of  South  America.  Th 
point,  indicated  in  an  article  already  quoted,  he  developed 
large  in  later  articles,  and  in  this  book : — 


The  interests  of  South  America,  especially  of  the  s 
called  A.B.C.  States  [Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile],  are  by  1 
means  identical  with  those  of  the  United  States. 

South  America  can  only  develop  vigorously  if  it  continu 
to  draw  to  itself  a strong  stream  of  immigration;  Brazil  ai 
Argentina  especially  are  making  great  efforts  to  attra  i 
men.  They  are  in  this  way  strong  rivals  of  the  Unite 
States,  which,  without  the  regular  influx  of  iinmigranl , 
cannot  keep  up  the  rapid  rate  of  their  development.  Fi 
the  last  three  years  the  stream  of  immigration  into  Amerii 
has  almost  run  dry;  even  the  United  States  are  hungry  fi 
men.  They  will  try  their  hardest  to  draw  to  themselv 
in  the  near  future  the  peoples  now  allied  to  them — Italiar 
Serbs,  Belgians — so  that  not  many  will  be  left  over  for  Sou 
America.  All  the  more  welcome  will  it  be  to  states  lil 
Brazil  and  Argentina,  if  they  are  able  to  get  men  by  01 
means,  and  we  ought  to  commence  an  aqitation  on  the  grai 
scale  after  the  war  for  inducing  the  North-American  German 
to  emigrate — so  far  as  they  do  not  betake  themselves  to  t ) 
new  German  colonial  Empire — to  South  America.  We  mu 
do  this  on  condition  that  the  South  Americans  adopt  a polic 
favourable  to  us  in  the  matter  of  raw  materials.  . . . 

For  the  Anglo-Saxons  cannot  keep  South  America  pe 
manently  within  their  sphere  of  influence,  because  the  ii 
terests  of  the  two  sides  are  too  divergent,  and  we  have  1 
in  our  power  to  accentuate  considerably  the  antagonism  b 
tween  North  and  South  America  after  the  war  by  directiifl 
the  stream  of  German  emigration  on  a definite  plan. 
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The  aim  of  a far-seeing  policy  must  accordingly  be  to 
turn  systematically  to  account,  as  required  by  world-wide 
German  economic  and  political  interests,  the  unrest  which, 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  will  seize  great  multitudes 
of  the  Germans  abroad — in  Australia,  South  Africa,  North 
America,  Russia — and  so  prevent  our  enemies’  obtaining 
advantage  over  us  in  getting  control  of  the  cheap  fields 
of  supply.  The  Anglo-Saxon  world  is  systematically  work- 
ing, as  its  straining  after  China  and  South  America  shows, 
to  bar  our  access  to  the  cheap  fields  of  supply,  either  by 
bringing  about  an  agreement  which  will  allow  us  only  to 
purchase  raw  materials  at  increased  rates  or  by  compelling 
all  the  states  which  adhere  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  bloc  to  sell 
raw  materials,  tropical  foodstuffs  and  tropical  luxuries  to 
Germany  by  way  of  English  or  North-American  ports  ex- 
clusively. . . . 

The  most  important  condition  in  our  peace-terms  must 
be  the  breaking  up  of  this  World-Syndicate  for  the  supply 
of  raw  materials.  . . . 

The  foundation  for  an  independent  German  world-wide 
economic  system  can  only  be  a territory  of  our  own  among, 
the  cheap  fields  of  supply,  a big  German  colonial  Empire, 
and,  as  things  are,  the  main  part  of  this  Empire  must  be 
situated  in  Central  Africa. — ( Preussische  Jahrbiicher,  July, 
1917,  pp.  135-138.) 

The  idea  of  a German  Mittel-Afrika  is  so  important,  not 
because  Central  Africa  would  be  able  immediately  to  deliver 
us  any  considerable  quantity  of  raw  materials,  but  because 
it  gives  occasion  to  the  sifting  of  spirits  in  foreign  countries 
as  well.  The  Anglo-Saxon  opposition  will  lose  strength  as 
soon  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  realize  that  our  purpose  is  not 
to  press  them  hard  in  their  own  colonial  territories;  and, 
above  all  else,  a deep  cleavage  will  immediately  come  to 
exist  between  North  and  South  and  Central  America.  . . . 

The  interests  of  these  countries  are  by  no  means  in 
accord.  Especially  they  stand  as  rivals  to  each  other  in 
the  struggle  to  attract  immigrants.  . . . We  have  it  in  our 
power  to  intervene  energetically  in  favour  of  South  America. 
We  and  our  allies  must — always  supposing  that  Central  and 
South  America  pursue  a policy  favourable  to  us  in  the 
matter  of  raw  materials — turn  to  full  account  the  great  un- 
rest which  has  seized  our  kinsmen  in  North  America  and 
the  Germans  in  South  Africa  and  Australia,  by  influencing 
the  migration  of  Germans,  Austrians,  Hungarians,  Bulgarians 
and  Turks  overseas.  They  must  be  urged  to  go  to  South 
and  Central  America,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  disposed 
to  betake  themselves  to  Germany  or  the  German  colonies 
or  the  countries  allied  with  us.  By  this  means  we  shall  draw 
the  Central  and  South  American  States  into  our  alliance  and 
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break  their  connection  with  the  Anglo-Saxons,  with  whom 
they  have  practically  no  economic  interests  in  common.  The 
principal  Anglo-Saxon  Powers,  possessing  as  they  do  them- 
selves large  territories  which  supply  raw  materials,  have  no 
interest  in  the  development  of  Central  and  South  America. 
These  States,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  Empires  of  Central 
Europe  supplement  each  other  admirably. 

The  combination  Mittel-Europa,  Nearer  Asia,  Mittel- 
Afrika,  Central  and  South  America — that  is  what  we  must 
strive  to  bring  about. — ( Preussische  Jahrbiicher,  August,  1917, 
pp.  294-295.) 

To  the  November  number  of  the  Preussische  Jahrbiicher 
last  year  (1917)  Emil  Zimmermann  contributes  an  article 
pitched  in  quite  a different  key.  The  variation  is  not  without 
its  humorous  quality.  We  have  seen  him  in  former  articles 
display,  with  exultation,  how  Mittel-Afrika  would  give 
Germany  an  unassailable  position  from  which  it  could,  when- 
ever it  chose,  break  up  the  bands  of  the  British  Common 
wealth,  dominate  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Near  East,  and 
strengthen  South  America  against  North  America.  Then 
suddenly  he  discovers  that  one  of  his  recent  articles  has  been 
read  with  interest  over  the  frontiers.  A leading  article  in 
The  Times  of  September  3,  1917,  had  quoted  from  his  article 
in  the  August  number  of  the  Preussische  Jahrbiicher,  and  had 
seemed  to  detect  in  it  a certain  unfriendly  intention.  Instantly 
Zimmermann  becomes  the  inoffensive,  peaceful,  misjudged, 
oppressed  German.  Mittel-Afrika  is  no  longer  an  armed 
and  menacing  fortress,  but  a paradise  of  quiet  work  and 
pastoral  refreshment. 

It  is  all  very  well  (so  we  are  given  to  understand)  to 
accuse  the  Germans  of  greed  because  they  want  to  get  posr 
session  of  the  Congo  State,  but  if  the  Germans  do  not  take 
it,  it  is  likely  to  be  seized  by  another  Power — Great  Britain 
or  the  United  States! 

When  in  the  year  1913  I was  travelling  in  the  Belgian 
Congo,  I came  across  English  agents  everywhere,  and  the 
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American  missions  were  so  numerous  and  had  such  abundant 
means  at  their  disposal,  that  they  were  able  to  have  their 
own  big  river-steamers.  On  the  steamer  which  carried  me 
from  Europe  to  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  an  American  mis- 
sionary was  one  of  my  fellow-travellers,  and  he  had  travel- 
ling with  him  a simple  sort  of  a man,  one  Mr.  Hillhouse.  “An 
artizan  attached  to  the  Mission”  (Missionshandwerker) , the 
missionary  described  him  to  me.  Information  as  to  this 
so-called  “artizan”  was  given  to  the  Belgian  Chamber  by 
the  Minister  for  the  Colonies,  Renkin,  on  March  n,  1914. 
An  agriculturist  ( Landwirt ) from  Kentucky,  he  stated,  named 
Hillhouse,  had,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Presbyterian 
Mission  at  Kasai,  started  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  cot- 
ton and  sugar-cane,  and  live-stock  farming,  and  he  intended 
to  induce  a number  of  married  farmers  from  Kentucky  to  join 
him. 

So  already  in  1913  the  United  States  were  beginning, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  to  colonize 
the  Belgian  Congo  with  American  farmers!  Now  let  us 
suppose  Germany  fails  to  get  possession  of  the  Belgian 
Congo.  In  that  case,  Belgium  itself  is  done  with  (auch 
erledigt),  because  Germany  will  in  that  case  refuse  to  give 
it  up.  Then  the  Belgian  Congo  is  without  an  owner.  Of 
course,  England  will  then  lay  claim  to  it.  Or  can  it  be  that 
Herr  Wilson  has  his  eye  on  it? 

I ask  the  Latin  Republics  of  South  and  Central  America, 
I ask  the  Brasilians,  what  their  future  is  likely  to  be,  if 
the  English  dominate  the  whole  of  South  and  Central  America, 
or  if  Mittel-Afrika  becomes  a colony  of  the  United  States ? 

The  feelings  which  came  to  me  on  the  wide  steppes  of 
Central  Africa  must  awake  in  thousands  of  German  hearts, 
and  the  thousand  soul-forces  in  the  German  must  find  full 
scope  in  the  broad  free  New  Germany,  and  beget  a new 
spirit  in  a new  generation,  steeped  in  the  feeling  of  large 
spaces — a spirit  which  will  react  fruitfully  upon  the  old 
Germany. 

Of  course,  this  new  German  stock  must  not  be  allowed  to 
wither  away  again.  It  must  be  able  to  grow  in  quiet  and  in 
peace.  For  that  reason  Mittel-Afrika  must  be  strong.  . . . 
It  is  wretched  nonsense,  when  The  Times  talks  as  if  this 
idea  of  Mittel-Afrika  were  suggested  by  a policy  of  Power 
(Machtpolitik) , “whatever  may  be  the  garb  it  wears  for  the 
moment.”  . . . 

The  Times  cannot  understand  that  there  are  hearts  beat- 
ing in  Germany,  whose  dream  is  a great  New  Germany,  the 
land  of  freedom  over  the  seas,  the  Garden  of  Eden  that 
beckons  to  all  that  is  German  all  over  the  earth,  all  that 
travails  and  is  heavy-laden,  whose  spirit  has  been  broken  in 
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this  unhappy  world-catastrophe  by  the  persecuting  rage  of  the 
English  and  the  North-Americans. 

In  a great  German  Mittel-Afrika,  where  a thousand  tasks 
wait  for  accomplishment,  there  can  be  no  room  for  thoughts 
of  conquest  and  world-dominion.  . . . — ( Preussische  Jahr- 
biicher,  November,  1917,  pp.  293-299.) 

This  alternation  in  Emil  Zimmermann  between  schemes 
of  far-reaching  mastery  and  the  mood  of  self-pity  and  injured 
innocence  is  something  which  those  who  study  the  recent 
literature  of  German  Weltpolitik  are  likely  to  recognize  as 
familiar.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  emotional  German,  who 
is  disposed  always  to  look  at  himself  in  a melodramatic  light — 
either  as  trampling  down  the  earth  like  the  invincible  hero 
of  a saga,  or  as  a pathetic  figure  of  simple  honesty  ill-used  by 
a malignant  world.  It  probably  does  not  in  most  cases  denote 
any  conscious  duplicity.  Only  it  is  astonishing  to  outsiders. 
Anyone,  for  instance  who  having  read  the  last  sentence 
quoted  from  Zimmermann’s  November  article  in  the 
Preussische  Jahrbiicher  turns  back  to  read  the  article  which 
he  contributed  in  June  to  the  Europaische  Staats-  und  Wirt- 
schafts-Zeitung,  and  from  which  extracts  are  given  above 
on  pages  xxxiii — xxxv,  is  likely  to  find  the  comparison 
sufficiently  remarkable. 

10.— DR.  WILHELM  SOLF 

The  German  Government  is,  of  course,  not  bound  by  the 
statements  of  any  of  the  writers  we  have  passed  in  review ; 
the  writers  are  all  unofficial,  although  some  of  them  are  men 
of  high  standing  and  influence,  as  writers  on  public  affairs,  in 
Germany.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  see  how  far  the 
Mittel-Afrika  scheme  is  endorsed  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment. The  authoritative  exponent  of  the  views  of  the 
Government  is  Dr.  Wilhelm  Solf,  Secratary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies.  Dr.  Solf  is  himself  a scholar,  whose  studies  earlier 
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in  life  lay  in  the  field  of  Sanskrit  and  Indian  languages. 
After  holding  an  official  post  for  some  time  in  Calcutta,  he 
was  appointed  Governor  of  German  Samoa  in  1900,  and 
has  first-hand  experience  of  colonial  administration. 

Dr.  Solf  has  made  various  speeches  during  the  war  which 
may  be  taken  as  revealing  the  mind  of  the  Government.  So 
far  as  his  manner  goes,  he  is  strikingly  temperate  and 
reasonable,  and  only  passes  into  polemical  asperity,  where 
he  is  concerned  to  rebut  English  allegations.  “The  under- 
lying tone  of  my  address  can  be  only  deep  indignation  and 
fierce  anger  at  the  latest  pronouncements  of  British  states- 
men,” he  said,  when  speaking  at  Leipzig  in  June,  1917. 

When  we  examine  the  substance  of  Dr.  Solf’s  utterances, 
they  cannot  be  construed  in  any  sense  except  one  which 
endorses  the  Mittel-Afrika  plan.  He  seems  to  avoid  using 
the  term  Mittel-Afrika;  he  does  not  specify  circumstantially, 
as  the  unofficial  writers  do,  the  regions  which  must  be  taken 
to  form  the  new  German  African  Empire.  But  he  advances 
the  same  propositions,  which  the  unofficial  writers  put  forward 
as  proving  the  necessity  of  their  Mittel-Afrika;  he  lays 
down  their  premises,  and  it  is  therefore  natural  to  suppose 
that  he  draws,  if  he  does  not  enunciate,  their  conclusion. 

In  the  first  place,  Dr.  Solf  is  quite  clear  that  when  people 
on  our  side  talk  about  “giving  back”  Germany  her  colonies, 
meaning  the  restoration  of  the  territorial  frontiers  in  Africa 
as  they  were  before  the  war,  they  are  talking  nonsense. 
Germany,  he  says  emphatically,  can  never  be  satisfied  with 
the  territorial  partition  which  existed  before  the  war.  Africa 
must  be  re-divided  up  and  portions  allotted  according  to  the 
size  of  the  mother-countries  and  the  amount  of  territory  they 
have  already  elsewhere.  On  this  principle,  Germany  would 
get  a great  deal  more,  and  Belgium  and  Great  Britain  a great 
deal  less. 
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Gentlemen,  the  position  of  Africa  has  changed  astonish- 
ingly during  the  last  decades  both  from  the  political,  and 
from  the  economic,  point  of  view.  Africa  is  no  longer  the 
Black  Continent,  no  longer  the  unexplored  world  with  a be- 
wildering multitude  of  dark  possibilities.  To-day  it  is  a 
foreland  of  Europe,  with  appreciable  present  values.  Africa 
will  play  a part  of  rapidly  growing  significance  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  globe.  The  increasing  demand  for  raw  materials, 
and  before  long  the  anxiety  to  find  a market  for  manufactured 
articles,  will  lead  to  an  intenser  competition,  in  order  to 
tap  the  African  sources  of  supply.  The  existing  partition  of 
Africa  amongst  the  European  colonizing  states  is  the  result  of 
a comparatively  recent  development,  in  which,  alongside  of 
antiquated  pretensions  to  sovereignty,  more  or  less  accidental 
events  have  been  the  determining  factors.  . . . There  has  been 
no  question  of  an  organic  process.  No  wonder  that  the 
present  partition  should  to  a large  extent  lack  any  inherent 
justification  ! We  see  states  in  possession  of  gigantic  areas, 
eighty  times  the  size  of  the  mother-country,  which  they  are 
incapable  of  developing  from  a deficiency  of  men  and  means — 
at  any  rate  incapable  of  developing,  as  civilized  mankind  re- 
quires. This  applies  to  Belgium,  France  and  Portugal.  Great 
Britain,  which  has  already  incorporated  in  its  Empire  im- 
mense tracts  in  other  continents,  has  known  how  to  secure 
for  itself  an  important  share  of  Africa,  a share  approaching 
that  of  France.  On  the  other  hand,  we  Germans  see  our- 
selves confined  to  territories  which  are  considerably  smaller 
and  which  are  far-scattered.  He  who  desires  a durable  peace, 
a peace  of  just  contentment,  cannot  wish  the  present  partition 
of  territory  in  Africa  to  be  maintained,  since  it  in  no  wise 
corresponds  either  with  the  colonizing  capabilities  or  with  the 
relative  strength  of  the  nations  concerned. — (Address  to  the 
German  Colonial  Society  in  Berlin  on  December  21,  1917, 
reprinted  in  Deutsche  Politik  for  December  28,  1917.) 

As  for  the  suggestion  of  “internationalization,”  Dr.  Solf 
expresses  himself  as  follows: — 

The  idea  of  a complete  internationalization  of  the  tropical 
regions  with  a joint  administration  by  the  European  pro- 
tecting states  is  propagated  by  certain  philanthropic  circles 
in  England.  The  most  emphatic  opponents  of  such  an  in- 
ternationalization are  likely  to  arise  in  England  itself.  But, 
quite  apart  from  that,  an  organization  of  this  kind  would 
be  feasible,  only  if  it  were  supported  by  a feeling  of  solidarity 
in  the  European  states.  Such  a feeling  of  solidarity  will  no 
doubt  arise  in  the  form  of  an  aspiration  out  of  the  ruins  of 
this  war,  indeed,  be  established  as  a fundamental  demand  of 
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the  new  spirit  in  international  compacts ; but  before  one  can 
lay  such  a stupendous  task  as  that  of  ruling  oversea  terri- 
tories in  harmonious  co-operation  upon  the  belligerents  of 
to-day — one  might  say,  upon  the  whole  of  Europe,  as  it  is 
to-day — the  international  consciousness  will  have  to  have 
been  developed  and  confirmed  in  Europe  by  the  actual  prac- 
tice of  international  dealings.  We  must  therefore  hold  fast 
- to  the  principle  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  colonization— a 
partition  of  the  tropical  countries  amongst  the  civilized 
European  states.  In  the  treaty  of  peace  there  can  only  be 
the  question  of  a fresh  partition. 


Germany  must  have  her  colonial  Empire,  Dr.  Solf  insists, 
not  because  she  needs  a field  for  emigration— she  has  no 
surplus  population — but  because  she  needs  raw  materials : — 

We — I mean  ourselves  and  all  the  European  states — are 
not  likely  to  have  any  superfluity  of  enterprising  young 
men  to  settle  in  Africa — quite  apart  from  the  question,  still 
undecided,  how  far  Africa  is  colonizable  by  Mediterranean 
man.  But  exhausted  Europe  will  have  an  immense  hunger 
for  the  products  of  the  tropics. 


Again,  Dr.  Solf  lays  stress,  just  as  the  unofficial  exponents 
of  Mittel-Afrika  do,  upon  the  necessity  of  a continuous 
empire  instead  of  the  former  detached  territories  and  upon 
the  possibility  of  making  a continuous  area  practically 
unassailable  if  it  is  large  enough 

Have  not  our  colonies,  with  such  military  resources  as 
they  had,  displayed  a resistance  of  which  we  may  well  be 
proud,  and  that  under  the  most  unfavourable  conditions 
conceivable?  Have  not  the  Cameroons  and  German  South- 
West  Africa  been  occupied  by  the  enemy  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  the  war  has  been  protracted  beyond  every 
expectation?  Is  not  German  East  Africa  holding  out  even 
to-day  against  superior  forces  assailing  it  from  all  sides? 
In  view  of  these  facts,  we  have  every  right  to  hope  that 
we  shall  make  our  dependencies  secure  against  all  possible 
attacks  in  the  future,  if  we  lay  to  heart  the  lessons  of  the 
war.  Just  as  the  war  has  shown  that  the  solid  block  of 
Mittel-Europa  is  a match  for  any  military  coalition,  so  the 
war  has  taught  us  that  in  the  tropics,  too,  the  poiver  of 
military  resistance  and  the  capacity  for  self-maintenance  is 
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in  direct  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  continuous  area.  Just 
as  at  home  we  make  it  a leading  consideration  to  shape  our 
future  frontiers  in  such  a way  that  we  need  no  longer 
fear  any  hostile  attack,  so  we  shall  have  to  bear  this  con- 
sideration in  mind  when  we  re-shape  our  colonial  possessions. 

If  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  we  can  draw  the  frontiers 
of  our  colonies  in  such  a way  that  we  acquire  compact 
territories,  less  exposed  to  attack  from  many  sides,  if  we 
turn  to  account  the  experiences  of  naval  warfare  gained 
in  these  years  in  order  to  safeguard  our  oversea  possessions, 
no  less  than  the  home-lands,  and  make  their  coasts  strong  for 
defence,  if  we  elaborate  a legal  system  upon  which  a closer 
organization  of  the  white  population  can  be  based,  if  we 
raise  the  numbers  of  the  troops,  white  and  coloured,  main- 
tained on  a peace-footing  ( erhohen  voir  die  Friedensstarke  der 
weissen  und  farbigen  Truppen),  if  we  institute  a well-thought- 
out  system  of  supplies,  with  great  stores  of  arms,  ammunition, 
clothing  and  miscellaneous  articles  of  equipment,  as  well  as 
of  foodstuffs  and  medical  requirements,  if  we  develop  com- 
munications of  all  kinds  within  the  colonies  and  wireless  con- 
nexions with  the  home-country,  then  we  need  not  in  any 
future  war  look  forward  to  the  certainty  of  losing  our 
colonies  over  again,  but  rather  to  the  possibility,  at  worst,  of  a 
temporary  separation. — (Speech  made  in  the  summer  of  1916, 
reprinted  under  the  title  of  Die  Lehren  des  Weltkriegcs  fiir 
unsere  Kolonialpolitik,  in  Jackh’s  series  Der  deutsche  Krieg.) 


Dr.  Solf  further  agrees  with  the  exponents  of  Mittel- 
Afrika  in  seeing  the  future  German  African  Empire  as  a 
means  for  increasing  Germany’s  pow'er  on  the  globe,  and  he 
indicates,  as  they  do,  how  valuable  its  harbours  might  be,  if 
turned  into  naval  bases : — 


The  motive  which  prompted  us  in  the  first  instance  to 
acquire  our  colonies  was  not  the  desire  for  power.  But 
during  the  war  various  facts  have  emerged,  which  make 
the  continuance  and  elaboration  of  a colonial  policy  a neces- 
sity for  us  even  from  the  consideration  of  power.  In  this 
connexion  I will  only  indicate,  as  a question  of  prime  im- 
portance, the  creation  of  naval  bases.  The  inestimable  value 
which  such  bases  would  have  for  German  sea-power  was 
generally  recognized  even  before  the  war.  But  to  discuss  that 
matter  lies  outside  my  official  province. — ( Die  Lehren  des 
IVeltkrieges,  p.  19.) 
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What  is  all  this  except  to  adopt  the  Mittel-Afrika  scheme 
all  its  essentials,  even  in  those  most  calculated  to  alarm 
-itish  statesmen? 

The  German  Government  is  evidently  determined  to  come 
the  Peace  Congress  well  equipped  with  the  fullest 
ta  as  to  Central  Africa.  We  read  in  the  Sozialistische 
onatshefte  (February  5,  1918)  : — 


Paul  Sprigade  and  Max  Moisei,  the  expert  map-makers, 
have  begun,  by  command  of  the  Imperial  Colonial  Office, 
to  elaborate  a new  series  of  sheets  covering  Mittel-Afrika. 
Of  this  imposing  work,  on  the  scale  of  1 : 2,000,000,  the  two 
sheets  covering  the  Eastern  Sudan  have  now  been  issued 
by  Dietrich  Reimer  in  Berlin.  They  are  admirable  in  every 
respect.  With  the  most  conscientious  thoroughness  they 
have  laid  every  accessible  source  under  contribution — esp- 
cially  the  official  French,  British,  German  and  Belgian  maps, 
as  well  as  the  publications  of  unofficial  investigators,  and 
may  well  bring  the  knowledge  of  these  regions  a good  step 
forwards.  ...  At  the  coming  peace  negotiations  the  geog- 
raphy of  Mittel-Afrika  will  play  a principal  part. 


11.— “DEUTSCHE  WELTPOLITIK  UND  KEIX  KRIEG” 

The  utterances  of  Dr.  Solf  would  by  themselves  suffice  to 
-ove  that  the  scheme  of  Mittel-Afrika  is  not  merely  the 
'•earn  of  a group  of  private  individuals,  but  a project  which 
is  behind  it  the  deliberate  will  of  the  German  Government, 
uch  a conclusion  is  confirmed  by  further  evidence.  From 
ds  we  may  gather  that  the  scheme  was  not  first  adopted  b) 
ie  German  Government  in  the  heat  of  the  world-war,  but 
^presents  a purpose  of  old  standing.  It  was  in  pursuance  of 
ich  a purpose  that  the  German  Government  before  tire  war 
id  entered  upon  negotiations  with  the  British  Government, 
hich  had  almost  succeeded  in  getting  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  agree  to  arrangements  calculated  to  bring  German 
pttel-Afrika  about,  automatically  as  it  were,  in  process  of 
me.  For  in  those  days  there  was  a very  general  disposition 
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among  British  statesmen  to  give  all  reasonable  gratificat 
to  the  German  desire  for  a place  among  the  coloniz 
Powers.  Dr.  Solf  alluded  to  these  transactions  in 
Leipzig  speech  of  June,  1917: — 


In  the  time  before  the  war,  clearly  recognizing  the  i 
portance  of  continuous  colonial  territories  for  the  safety 
the  German  nation,  we  had  made  far-reaching  preparatio; 11 
in  order  that  by  peaceful  understanding  and  agreenii  i 
we  might  shape  our  colonial  possessions  in  a way  correspoi  - 
ing  to  the  most  urgent  colonial  necessities.  . . .” 

bor  a long  time  it  has  been  an  open  secret,  even  r 
Lngland,  that  even  before  the  war  we  had  plans  for  : 

a united  whole  of  our  African  possessions  by  means  of  peai' 
ful  arrangements. 


In  this  connexion,  especial  interest  attaches  now  to  t 
little  book  which  appeared  in  1913,  to  expound  this  ve 
policy,  and  which  was  entitled  Deutsche  Weltpolitik  ui 
kein  Krieg  ( German  World-Policy  and  No  War).  T i: 
importance  of  this  book  is  that  it  is  declared  by  commi 
report  in  Germany  to  have  emanated  from  the  Germ;  t 
Embassy  in  London.  It  is  even  attributed  by  many  ' 
Kiihlmann  himself.  Whether  he  actually  wrote  it  seer 
doubtful,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  its  ma 
purport  it  reflects  his  views.  We  may  infer  that  the  schen 
of  Mittcl-Afrika,  as  presented  in  1917,  largely  coincides  wi 
the  project  which  was  favoured  in  1913  by  the  man  who 
now  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Germc' 
Empire. 

The  Pan-German  writer,  Count  Reventlow,  recognized  i 


1916,  when  Dr.  Solf  began  to  lecture  on  Germany’s  colon! 


aims,  that  his  programme  practically  resumed  that  of  t! 
well-known  anonymous  pamphlet  ( Deutsche  Tagesseitum 
May  20,  1916). 

When  the  pamphlet  was  written,  it  would  not  have  bee 
possible  to  represent  the  immediate  acquisition  of  the  Belgia; 
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ll  Portuguese  territories  in  Africa  as  a policy  essentially 
jific.  The  author’s  proposal  was  that  Germany  should  in 
1 first  instance  penetrate  these  regions  economically  on  a 
imdly  understanding  with  the  Belgians  and  the  Portuguese. 


■ 

.. 


:: 


: 
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No  man  of  intelligence  can  suppose  that  we  would  wish 
to  despoil  Belgium  and  Portugal  of  their  colonial  posses- 
sions. But  it  is  undeniable  that  neither  Portugal  nor  Bel- 
gium has  the  requisite  means  and  resources  for  properly 
developing  its  African  possessions  in  an  economic  sense.  . . . 
Since  Portugal  is  thus  reduced  to  require  the  collaboration 
of  foreign  nations  in  order  to  make  anything  of  its  colonies, 
the  question  is,  What  nation  is  to  be  the  one  to  collaborate  ? 
In  our  opinion  Germany  has  the  most  legitimate  claims  and 
the  most  favourable  prospects.  . . . Now  if  we  were  to  em- 
ploy a considerable  proportion  of  our  economic  energy — with 
the  consent,  of  course,  of  the  Portuguese  Government — in 
developing  the  Portuguese  colonies,  it  would  be  on  the 
supposition  that  this  labour  was  not  to  be  lost  to  our  nation, 
as  the  work  of  German  culture  in  the  United  States  and 
in  South  America  is  lost.  In  the  event  of  Portugal’s  coming 
later  on  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  profitable  for  it 
to  dispose  of  its  colonies,  we  should  need  to  have  secured 
to  us  a first  claim  upon  them.  For  this  an  understanding 
with  the  other  European  Powers  is  even  more  necessary  for 
us  than  an  understanding  with  Portugal.  But  we  have  no 
reason  to  expect  that  England  would  oppose  such  claims  on 
the  part  of  Germany.  As  we  have  already  pointed  out 
more  than  once,  Sir  Edward  Grey  declared  in  his  speech  in 
Parliament  of  November  27,  1911,  that  England  did  not  re- 
gard Central  Africa  as  belonging  to  her  sphere  of  interest. 
. . . We  have  every  right  to  count  upon  England’s  good 
will.  ... 


Next  to  the  political  considerations,  we  must  look  at 
the  strategical  ones  which  would  bear  upon  the  question  of  a 
colonial  enterprise  in  Central  Africa.  We  have  emphasized 
that,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  we  ought  not  to  contemplate  a 
direct  acquisition  of  territory  in  Central  Africa  in  the  near 
future.  But  since  Portugal  would  be  quite  incapable  of 
defending  its  possessions  against  the  attack  of  a Great 
Power,  the  case  might  occur  of  our  having  to  defend  the 
economic  interests  we  had  created — all  the  more,  since  at  a 
more  distant  future  the  possibility  of  a formal  acquisition 
might  present  itself.  . . . 
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There  is  no  strong  military  Power  in  Central  Africa; 
deed,  no  territorial  Power  at  all,  which  might  beconr 
danger  to  us.  In  the  neighbouring  foreign  colonies  c 
relatively  small  colonial  forces  are  stationed,  which  cc 
never  act  effectively  over  such  immense  areas.  The  mil 
of  the  South  African  Union  constitute  indeed  an  excel! 
force  for  the  defence  of  the  country  itself,  but  would 
lend  themselves  in  anything  like  the  same  degree  to  purpc 
of  attack  or  conquest.  We  should  be  absolutely  safe  aga 
attacks  from  European  Powers  by  land.  As  for  attacks 
sea,  the  strongest  enemy  fleet  could  as  little  conquer 
African  colony  as  an  African  colonial  force  could.  Besii 
the  conditions  of  a naval  war  in  the  open  Ocean  are  m 
more  favourable  to  us  than  those  of  a war  in  the  Medi 
ranean  Sea.  . . . As  soon  as  we  have  got  clear  of  the  Nc 
Sea  and  the  English  Channel,  we  have  the  free  Ocean  bef 
us.  . . . The  English  twenty-five  years  ago  recognized  qi 
clearly  that  they  would  have  to  abandon  all  commercial  ti 
fic,  as  well  as  the  regular  transport  of  troops  to  India, 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  fall  back  upon  the  old  route  round 
Cape,  if  ever  a maritime  war  broke  out  in  Mediterran* 
waters.  . . . 

From  the  point  of  view  of  international  law,  the  creat 
of  large  German  economic  interests  in  foreign  colonies  mi: 
appear  an  anomaly;  but  this  anomaly  has  become  a regu 
feature  of  modern  colonial  policy.  [Here  the  author  gi 
the  instances  of  Austria  in  Bosnia,  England  in  Egypt,  Frai 
in  Morocco,  Russia  and  England  in  Persia.]  The  experiei 
of  modern  colonial  policy  teaches  that  the  point  to  wh 
the  chief  importance  should  be  attached  in  the  first  instai 
is  to  get  assured  possession  by  diplomatic  methods  of  cert; 
spheres  of  economic  interest  to  start  with,  and  then  eff 
economic  penetration.  The  rest  will  come  of  itself.  . . . 

One  of  the  first  considerations  would  be  to  develop  1 
lines  of  communication. 

It  is  not  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  discuss  the  prin 
pies  which  ought  to  guide  us  in  the  matter  of  communii 
tions  and  railways  in  Central  Africa.  We  will  confine  01 
selves  to  pointing  out  this  single  fundamental  principle:  Frt 
the  point  of  view  of  ways  and  communications  the  whole 
Central  Africa  must  be  treated  as  a single  area.  All  projc 
must  start  with  this  principle.  If  we  want  to  pursue 
parochial  policy  in  Africa,  we  shall  only  end  by  arresti 
economic  development,  and,  in  the  long  run,  we  shall  have  i 
curred  heavier  expenditure.  But  if  we  want  to  inaugun 
in  Central  Africa  a policy  on  the  grand  scale  with  regard 
communications,  we  must  likewise  secure  the  inclusion  of  t . 
Belgian  Congo  within  the  future  system,  and  for  this  pu 
pose  we  must  try  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Belgium.  , , , Vi 
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have  reason  to  hope  that  Belgium,  by  its  new  policy  of 
reforms,  will  now  repair  the  mistakes  and  the  crimes  of  the 
past.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  doubtful  whether  the  Belgian 
people  is  able  and  willing  to  devote  the  large  sums  of  money 
necessary  to  transform  the  Belgian  Congo  into  a flourishing 

I colony.  . . . Another  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  Belgium  is 
hard  put  to  it  to  recruit  its  present  body  of  officials,  and,  in 
particular,  to  find  individuals  of  a better  sort  than  those  em- 
ployed since  the  Leopold  regime.  . . . 

In  certain  anti-German  organs,  the  idea  has  sometimes  been 
propagated  that  Germany  cherishes  secret  designs  on  the  Bel- 
E gian  colony ! Against  such  suggestions  the  most  vigorous 
protest  must  be  made.  Germany  and  Belgium  have  be- 
come neighbours  at  more  than  one  point  in  Central  Africa, 

‘ and  both  sides  recognize  ever  more  and  more  the  community 
of  our  colonial  interests  and  the  necessity  of  a close  collabora- 
tion. Apart  from  the  seamy  sides  of  the  Leopold  regime,  the 
Belgians  have  shown  themselves  vigorous  and  courageous 
colonists;  and,  practical  people  as  they  are,  they  will  warmly 
a welcome  the  help  of  German  capital,  since  it  is  difficult  for 
them  to  turn  their  colony  to  account  by  their  own  resources, 
ta 
m 

In  his  interesting  pamphlet  on  the  New  Cameroons,  Emil 
Zimmermann  shows  how  intimately  intertwined  the  interests 
of  Belgium  and  Germany  in  Central  Africa  with  regard 
to  the  development  of  communications  are  bound  to  be. 
He  insists  rightly  that  Belgium  could  only  regard  with  plea- 
sure  the  advent  of  the  German  spirit  of  enterprise  in  the 
navigation  of  the  Congo.  On  the  basis  of  his  first-hand  study 
of  local  conditions,  Zimmermann  comes  to  this  conclusion: 
“To-day  it  might  seem  rash  to  predict  that  in  io  or  12  years 
* Central  Africa  will  have  a trade  of  1,000,000,000  marks:  when 
the  next  four  or  five  years  of  peaceful  development  [1914, 
1915,  1916,  1917,  1918!]  have  passed  over  this  region,  this 
‘prophecy’  will  no  longer  seem  anything  incredible.” 

Already  therefore  in  1913  we  find  a contact  of  thought 
Jtween  the  entourage  of  Kiihlmann  and  the  chief  exponent 
a i Mittel-Afrika,  the  author  of  the  book  here  presented  to 
; English  reader.  There  is  another  point  of  contact  in  the 
ri  ative  depreciation  of  the  potentialities  of  Turkey-in-Asia 
b the  author  of  the  1913  pamphlet.  He  does  not  indeed 
Mint  Germany  to  give  up  all  her  interest  in  the  future  of 
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Turkey,  but  he  lays  great  stress  on  the  dangers,  should  C<^f 
many  allow  herself  to  become  entangled  with  the  Turk): 
Empire.  js 

He  is  concerned  to  show  how  much  safer,  and  how  mil 
richer,  the  prospects  are,  which  are  afforded  by  Cenh( 
Africa.  With  this  we  may  compare  the  views  of  Zimmermt 
in  1917  (pages  xxxv  and  xxxvi). 

Again  the  author  of  the  anonymous  pamphlet  u 
language  closely  parallel  to  Hans  Delbriick’s,  quoted  aboi; 
as  to  the  kind  of  people  for  whom  Germany  needs  an  ou 
overseas.  Germany,  the  author  points  out,  like  Delbrii 
has  no  surplus  population  in  the  proper  sense.  But  there 
a surplus  of  the  German  educated  class  who  could  go  zf 
direct  native  labour.  Germany  does  not  need  colonies  ' 
give  her  emigrants  a permanent  home  ( Siedlungskolonie 1 
but  she  needs  spheres  reserved  to  her,  within  which  Gern 
capital  and  German  brains  and  German  technical  sciei 
could  find  scope  in  the  production  and  export  of  raw  materi 
for  German  industries. 

As  a commentary,  it  is  interesting  to  see  what  one  of  1 
best-informed  Englishmen,  Mr.  George  Saunders,  forme 
correspondent  of  The  Times  in  Berlin,  wrote  in  the  auturt; 
of  1914: — 


1 


The  settlement  of  the  Morocco  crisis  of  1911  was  one  |i 
the  worst  products  of  modern  diplomacy.  It  may  hzL 
temporarily  freed  the  hands  of  France  for  her  task 
Morocco,  but  the  partition  of  the  French  Congo  which  I 
affected,  with  two  horns  of  territory  from  the  German  Can  , 
roons  abutting  upon  the  Congo  River,  manifestly  establish  |. 
an  untenable  situation,  and  can  only  have  been  designed 
a prelude  to  aggressive  German  action  against  the  Congo  Ai:i 
and  the  Congo  State.  German  designs  upon  the  Colonies 
France,  which  have  since  been  openly  confessed  by  t 
German  Chancellor  (White  Paper  on  the  European  Crisp 
No.  85)  assuredly  embraced  the  acquisition  of  France’s  ijL 
versionary  rights  to  the  Belgian  Congo.  Moreover,  it  seen 
probable  that  the  invasion  of  Belgium  and  the  destruction  (! 
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her  towns  by  the  methods  of  the  Huns  was  part  of  a plan 
for  securing  at  the  end  of  a successful  war  the  surrender  of 
Belgium’s  Congo  possessions  as  the  price  of  peace.  _ The 
wholesale  destruction  of  Belgium’s  economic  resources,  it  was 
doubtless  calculated,  would  render  it  impossible  for  her  in 
any  case  to  prosecute  her  great  Central  African  enterprise. — 
( The  Last  of  the  Huns,  pp.  150,  151.) 

In  the  ultimatum,  it  is  true,  sent  to  the  Belgian  Govern- 
j it  on  August  2,  1914,  the  German  Government  “pledges 
Jlf  to  guarantee  in  the  fullest  extent  at  the  conclusion  of 
gee  the  existing  territories  (Besitzstand)  and  independence 

I the  kingdom.’’  This  phrase  does  not  seem  to  bind 
•many  in  respect  to  the  Belgian  territory  in  Africa, 
z French  translation  given  in  the  Belgian  Grey  Book: 
J:  Gouvernement  allemand  de  son  cote  s’engage,  au 
jjsment  de  la  paix,  a garantir  le  royaume  et  ses  possessions 
I-.J  toute  leur  etendue,”  is  now,  I believe  regarded  by  the 
Jgian  Government  as  incorrect. 

12.— BRITISH  OPPOSITION  TO  MITTEL-AFRIKA 


Dr.  Solf  knows  that  the  scheme  for  a German  African 
iip ire  is  now  likely  to  encounter  opposition  from  the  British 
mmonwealth,  and  the  opposition  arouses  his  anger.  It 
ms  to  him  so  manifestly  unreasonable.  Indeed  if  one  could 
ept  his  postulate,  that  the  extent  of  colonial  territory 
isessed  by  any  European  Power  ought  in  all  cases  to  be 
iportionate  to  the  size  of  the  Power,  it  would  be  mathe- 
tically  demonstrable  that  Germany  had  too  little  and 
jlgium  and  Great  Britain  too  much.  But  the  question 
pomes  less  simple,  if  we  have  to  consider,  not  only  the 
|e  of  a Power  but  its  character.  It  is  no  good  pretending 
lit  the  question  of  an  increase  of  German  power  in  Africa 
; not  become  a very  different  one  since  the  revelation  of  the 
jiracter  of  Germany  as  a State  which  the  world  has  had 
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since  I9I4-  Dr.  Solf  talks  as  if  all  the  suspicions  of  v\; 
Germany  might  do,  if  she  had  her  African  Empire,  vi"J 
gratuitous  inventions  : — k 

In; 

Our  enemies,  with  their  characteristic  dexterity,  twist  A 
facts;  they  tax  us  with  preparing  for  colonial  war  in  j 
vance,  and,  as  a deterrent,  they  depict  the  fearful  highhan;,£ 
acts  of  aggression  which  the  world  must  be  prepared  for n tl 
our  part  in  the  future,  if  we  continued  to  be  a colonial  Po : . 
and  if  Prussian  militarism  had  a field  for  its  rage  in  Afrj 

But  one  has  only  to  look  back  at  the  quotations 
preceding  pages  to  see  that  what  we  fear  is  no  more  tl  0 
what  the  Germans  themselves  proclaim  that  they  intend. 
Dr.  Solf  could  by  an  effort  of  the  imagination  place  himselilf 
the  standpoint  of  a statesman  of  the  British  Commonweal  “ 
would  it  appear  to  him  anything  unreasonable  that  we  shoi  ; 
be  loth  to  see  Germany — Germany  as  she  still  is  to-da)  ' 
acquire  a position  in  which  she  would  have  the  connexic 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  at  her  mercy? 

We  cannot,  however,  do  justice  to  the  German  positii 
unless  we  realize  that  for  Germans  the  fundamental  cc  1 
sideration  is  that  unless  Germany  does  get  Mittel-Afru  [ 
the  British  Commonwealth  will  have  Germany  at  its  mere 
we  could  at  any  moment,  they  say,  ruin  Germany  by  cutti 
her  off  from  the  raw  materials  of  Africa. 

Are  we,  then,  to  conclude  that  the  state  of  the  case 
this : Either  Germany  at  the  mercy  of  the  British  Commo 
wealth  or  the  British  Commonwealth  at  the  mercy  of  G( 
many:  one  of  the  two?  It  must  be  ill  for  the  peace 
mankind  if  this  is  so. 

One  may  observe  that  the  presupposition  in  all  such  arg 
ments  is  that  the  old  state  of  the  world  in  which  every  nati( 
depends  for  its  safety  simply  upon  its  own  strength  and  tl 
alliances  it  may  form  at  discretion — the  state  which  has  be< 
described  as  that  of  “international  anarchy” — goes  on  aft( 
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the  war  as  before.  Supposing  in  its  place  something  of  the 
nature  of  a League  of  Nations  arises,  there  will  no  longer 
be  a question  of  any  nation  being  at  the  mercy  of  any  other 
nation.  The  international  authority  will  be  able  to  bring  to 
bear  against  any  Power  which  acts  towards  another  in  a way 
regarded  by  the  general  conscience  of  the  world  as  unjust 
the  strength,  exercised  either  by  military  or  by  economic 
pressure,  of  all  the  rest.  If  confidence  in  such  an  organization 
of  the  world  were  once  established,  a nation  would  be  able 
to  forgo  many  safeguards  which  it  dare  not  forgo  in  the  state 
of  international  anarchy. 

So  long  as  such  a state  goes  on,  no  British  statesman 
could,  without  betraying  his  trust,  put  the  Commonwealth  in 
a position  in  which  it  was  always  exposed  to  paralyzing  blows 
from  Germany.  One  can  imagine  what  the  feelings  of  the 
future  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  British  or  South 
African,  would  be  towards  the  men  of  this  generation,  if  they 
had  always  upon  them  the  incubus  of  a great  military  German- 
African  Power,  and  remembered  that  there  had  been  a 
moment  when  the  German  rule  had  been  cleared  out  of  Africa, 
and  a little  firmness  on  our  part  (so  it  would  seem  to  them) 
would  have  saved  Africa  and  the  Commonwealth  and  the  • 
world  for  good  from  this  frightful  complication,  which  made 
it  possible  for  the  British  Commonwealth  to  live  only  at  the 
price  of  an  unremitted  agonizing  effort. 

If  this  is  not  to  be,  the  only  alternative  courses  would 
seem  to  be  either  to  keep  the  Germans,  as  a political  and 
military  Power,  wholly  out  of  Africa,  and  guarantee  to  them 
by  securities  of  another  kind,  by  definite  treaties  and  by  fair 
practice,  their  supply  of  raw  materials  on  equal  terms,  or  to 
strive  for  an  effectual  League  of  Nations. 

If  such  a League  could  be  established  as  the  result  of 
this  war  it  would  indeed  be  an  end  which  might  seem  to  repay 
the  agonies  and  efforts  of  four  years.  So  long  as  there  is  a 
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chance  of  it,  to  continue  in  the  old  state  of  international  is 
anarchy,  however  strong  the  securities  may  be  which  we,  as  , of 
a single  Power,  obtain,  would  be  a poor  satisfaction  in  ! oi 
comparison.  'L 

1 here  is  further  the  humanitarian  consideration  as  to  how  ij  ill 
the  black  peoples  would  be  affected  by  being  put  back,  or  L 
put  for  the  first  time,  under  German  rule.  On  this  topic  Dr. 
Solf  has  a great  deal  to  say.  He  implies  that  the  English  are  n 
dishonest  in  instituting  an  atrocity  campaign  against  the  |i 
Germans.  It  is  fair  to  remember  that  Dr.  Solf’s  own  record  d 
as  a colonial  administrator  is  a high  one  in  the  matter  of  |i 
justice  and  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  native  peoples.  | 
He  seems  ready  to  admit  that  German  colonial  history  has  [ 
been  disfigured  by  some  great  atrocities,  but  he  maintains,  C 
on  the  one  hand,  that  serious  efforts  have  been  made  in  j 
recent  years,  since  Dernburg’s  reforms,  to  correct  abuses,  c 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  Europeans  have  an  l 
absolutely  clean  record,  and  the  British  a worse  record  f 
than  the  Germans.  Here  again,  it  is  fair  to  do  justice  1 
to  the  movement  for  considerate  treatment  of  the  ( 
native  peoples,  which  had  no  doubt  made  some  way  in  ; 
Germany  before  the  war  and  had  found  support  in  missionary,  1 
as  well  as  in  Social  Democrat,  circles.  Yet  this  would  not  | 
dispense  the  British  from  the  duty  of  examining  very  carefully 
what  in  actual  practice  German  rule  in  Africa  had  been  before 
consigning  to  it  multitudes  of  the  primitive  races.  We  may  i 
grant  Dr.  Solf  that  a catalogue  of  particular  atrocities  is  not  a ( 
conclusive  argument.  Neither,  may  we  say,  is  his  argument  , 
conclusive,  when  he  appeals  to  the  fidelity  of  the  black  troops  i 
in  East  Africa.  For,  as  has  since  then  been  publicly  pointed 
out,  the  Germans  seem  to  have  given  their  black  soldiers 
considerable  privileges,  which  enabled  them  to  hector  it  over 
the  rest  of  the  population,  and  their  fidelity  would  not  there- 
fore in  itself  prove  the  humane  character  of  German  rule 
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as  a whole.  For  a really  objective  valuation  of  the  records 
of  the  different  European  Powers  in  Africa  no  doubt  a mass 
of  detailed  local  knowledge  is  required  which  very  few  men 
in  any  European  country  can  possess.  But  in  this  connexion 
the  ordinary  Englishman  may  reasonably  be  moved  by  the 
streams  of  tendency  which  he  finds  prevalent  in  Germany 
itself.  We  may  recognize  the  liberal  and  philanthropic  cur- 
rents, yet  we  cannot  but  also  see  that  the  Zabern  spirit  and 
! the  worship  of  strength  as  such  has  still  great  hold  in  those 
circles  from  which  the  men  sent  to  bear  command  in  the 
tropics  would  largely  be  drawn.  Supposing  the  political 
developments  of  the  future  should  bring,  let  us  say,  the  Social 
Democrat  Party  to  power  in  Germany,  the  question  of 
German  rule  over  black  people  would  at  once  become  a very 
different  one.  Leaving  particular  acts  of  atrocity  aside,  it 
can  hardly  be  questioned  that  German  rule,  as  a whole,  has  a 
harsh  character  as  compared  with  British.  Ihis  is  admitted, 
for  instance,  by  Rohrbach  in  the  passage  quoted  above  where 
he  describes  the  British  methods,  in  comparison  with  the 
German,  as  “Verhatschelung,”  “spoiling.”  The  same  thing 
. seems  to  be  indicated  by  Dr.  Solf,  when  he  speaks  of  a 
“native  policy  based  on  false  humanitarianism”  (Speech  at 
Leipzig,  reported  in  the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  for 
June  8,  1917). 

Dr.  Solf  has  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  use  of  black 
man-power  for  military  purposes.  He  declares  himself  to  be 
on  principle  emphatically  against  the  “militarizing  of  the 
natives.”  What  he  says  runs  counter  to  some  of  the  hopes 
expressed  by  unofficial  propagators  of  the  Mittel-Afrika 
idea,  as  may  be  seen  by  previous  quotations. 

I There  can  be  no  question  that  the  possibility  of  falling 

back  upon  vast  reserves  of  black  man-power  for  the  armies 
of  the  future  will  constitute  a new  and  menacing  danger 
for  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  European  Powers  have  there- 
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fore  a common  interest  in  obviating  the  new  peril  which  has 
suddenly  risen  above  the  horizon.  The  peril  is  recognized  by  11 
our  enemies  as  well  as  by  ourselves. — (Speech  of  December  i« 
2i,  1917.) 

And  here  Dr.  Solf  takes  occasion  to  tax  the  enemy  with 
distorting  facts  by  attributing  to  the  Germans  the  design  of 
creating  big  black  armies  in  Africa.  He  especially  censures 
Sir  Harry  Johnston  for  some  statements  of  his  which  > 
appeared  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  July  4,  1917.  Sir  sl 
Harry  had  stated  that  German  Ministers  in  office  had  " 
indirectly  but  plainly  enough”  indicated  that  they  cherished  ; 
those  plans.  Dr.  Solf  replies  : — 

a, 

I am  the  only  German  Minister  in  office  who  has  spoken  1 
about  the  militarization  of  Africa — in  Leipzig  recently — and 
what  I said  was  exactly  the  opposite,  namely,  that  we  do  rot  “ 
desire  the  militarization  of  the  black  races  of  Africa!  The  ( 
best  way  of  preventing  such  militarization  is  to  agree  to  the  < 
new  partitioning  of  the  Continent  which  we  ask  for.  If  an 
equipoise  of  power  all  round  is  substituted  for  the  unequal  s 
distribution  which  has  prevailed  hitherto,  it  ceases  to  be  1 
possible  for  any  one  colonial  Power  to  transport  black  forces 
to  Europe  without  exposing  the  colony  to  the  danger  of  an  at-  1 
tack  by  the  equally  strong  neighbour  Power.  But  the  in- 
terest  which  any  Power  may  have  in  organizing  native  armies 
will  be  very  much  diminished,  when  there  can  no  longer  be 
any  question  of  employing  them  in  Europe  or  anywhere  out-  | 
side  the  country.  Since,  however,  our  attitude  to  the  whole 
question  is  one  of  principle,  we  shall  be  ready  to  go  farther 
and  promote  any  limitation  by  agreement  of  armaments  in 
Africa. — (Speech  of  December  21,  1917.) 

One  may  believe  that  Dr.  Solf  is  quite  sincere  in  desiring 
to  save  the  world  from  the  evils  which  he  rightly  discerns  to 
follow  from  the  extensive  use  of  black  armies  in  the  quarrels 
of  European  Powers.  Yet  his  argument  is  a curious  one. 
The  army,  black  and  white,  of  the  German  African  Empire 
is  in  the  first  instance  to  be  increased  (see  quotation  on 
page  1)  till  it  is  so  formidable  to  the  neighbouring  Powers 
that  they  do  not  dare  to  send  their  black  armies  to  Europe. 
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They  will  then  lose  interest  in  their  black  armies  and  reduce 
their  number ! Then  Germany  will  be  willing  to  agree  to 
reduce  hers ! 

We  should  not  overlook  one  special  factor  of  danger  to 
the  native  peoples  in  the  return  of  German  rule.  As  Dr. 
Oskar  Karstedt  showed  above  (page  xii),  the  Germans  are 
very  sensible  of  the  blow  given  to  their  prestige  by  the  con- 
quest of  the  German  colonies.  We  need  not  accept  as  true  the 
stories  propagated  in  Germany  of  gratuitous  humiliations  in- 
flicted upon  Germans  by  the  conquerors.  When  the  time  comes 
for  impartial  investigators  to  examine  such  charges,  they  will 
also  have  to  take  account  of  the  circumstantial  charges  made 
against  the  Germans  of  atrocious  conduct  towards  English 
men  and  women  and  the  native  Christians  attached  to  British 
missions.  The  experiences  of  the  Universities’  Mission  to 
Central  Africa  have  already  been  given  publicity  in  England. 
We  have  nothing  here  to  do  with  such  stories  told  on  either 
side.  Apart  from  anything  done,  or  not  done,  by  individual 
Englishmen  to  individual  Germans,  the  expulsion  of  the 
Germans  from  their  colonies  has  in  itself  inflicted  a grave  blow 
upon  German  prestige.  And,  as  Dr.  Karstedt  pointed  out, 
Europeans  believe  that  their  government  of  black  peoples 
largely  rests  upon  prestige.  If  the  Germans  returned  to  their 
colonies,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  be  able  to  restore 
their  prestige,  as  Dr.  Karstedt  desires,  by  compelling  the 
British  to  do  public  penance,  and  failing  that,  they  would 
certainly  be  under  strong  temptation  to  remedy  the  disad- 
vantage by  revenging  themselves  ruthlessly  upon  all  who  had 
shown  friendliness  to  the  British  and  make  the  native  peoples 
generally  feel  the  weight  of  their  hand. 

The  whole  question  of  a German  oversea  empire  would, 
of  course,  take  on  a very  different  complexion,  if  the  German 
state  came  to  be  directed  by  a new  spirit.  It  would  probably 
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not  be  safe  to  count  on  such  a new  spirit  as  durable,  until  j 
certain  period  of  time  had  elapsed  after  the  end  of  the  war 
And  here  one  may  remark  that  the  problem  of  the  conquered 
German  colonies  is  usually  discussed  as  if  the  only  alterna- 
tives were  the  definitive  retention  of  the  colonies  by  Greal 
Britain  and  h ranee  at  the  peace,  or  their  immediate  return  tc 
Germany.  Another  possible  line  of  procedure  would  surel} 
be  their  provisional  retention  by  Great  Britain  or  France,  oi 
by  some  international  authority,  till  it  was  possible  to  know 
for  certain  that  new  elements  had  come  to  the  top  in  German}' 
and  that  the  spirit  of  force-worship  and  ambition  had  been 
clean  cast  out. 


February,  igi8. 


Edwyn  Bevan. 


[Some  parts  of  the  above  Introduction  were  embodied  in 
three  articles  I contributed  during  February,  1918,  to  the  : 
Westminster  Gazette.  My  thanks  are  due  to  the  Editor  li 
for  permission  to  reproduce  them  in  this  book.— E.B.]  j, 
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IN  the  thirty  years  before  the  war  it  was  given  to  us  to  rise 
to  the  admitted  rank  of  an  economic  world-power.  Our 
success  was  great ; we  used  to  ascribe  it  to  our  policy  of  Pro- 
tection. The  essential  character  of  our  Protective  system  can 
be  described  shortly  as  consisting  in  the  systematic  trans- 
ference of  the  work  of  producing  raw  materials  for  our  indus- 
tries to  cheap  soils  overseas.  Let  us  give  an  instance.  The 
area  under  cultivation  in  the  case  of  rape  seed  diminished 
from  179,000  hectars  in  1878  to  31,000  hectars  in  1913,  and 
in  the  case  of  flax  in  the  same  period  from  134,000  hectars 
to  barely  15,000.  Our  oil  and  fibre  industries  drew  their  raw 
material  from  lands  more  favourable,  climatically,  where 
production  was  cheaper.  It  became  the  basis  of  our  economic 
policy  to  acquire  the  raw  material  necessary  for  our  industries 
as  cheaply  as  possible ; on  the  other  hand,  our  frontiers  were 
barred  as  far  as  possible  by  high  tariffs  against  the  importa- 
tion of  any  article  of  human  food.  The  supplying  of  food 
to  the  growing  population  at  high  prices  was  reserved  for 
German  agriculture. 

By  1907,  roughly  2,400,000  people  were  employed  in 
our  textile  and  clothing  industries ; our  exports  of  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  clothes  and  millinery,  worsted,  cotton-yarn  and 
thread  were  to  the  value  of,  roughly,  1,000,000,000  marks  in 
1913.  If  our  own  agricultural  efforts  had  had  to  produce 
wool  and  fibre,  the  rise  of  our  textile  and  clothing  trades 


* Das  deutsche  Kaiserreich  Mittelafrika  als  Grundlage  einer  neucn 
dentschen  IVeltpolitik.  Von  Emil  Zimmermann.  Verlag  der  Euro- 
pa-ischen  Staats-  und  Wirtschafts-Zeitung  G.m.b.H.  Berlin,  1917. 
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would  have  been  impossible.  We  should  have  had  change  is 
in  population,  more  people  engaged  in  agriculture,  fewer  ii  pt 
industry,  fewer  customers  for  foodstuffs,  and  cheap  fooe  hi 
with  low  industrial  wages.  But  the  Anglo-Saxons  have  beei 
supplying  us  with  cotton  and  wool  in  growing  measure.  Ii  Si 
1913  they  sent  us  223  million  marks’  worth  of  sheep’s  woo  ill 
(53  per  cent,  of  our  total  imports),  and  more  than  600  millioi  : 
marks’  worth  of  cotton  (97  per  cent,  of  our  total  imports) 
The  development  of  our  textile  and  clothing  industries,  and  ii  Ik 
close  connection  with  that  the  prosperity  of  our  agriculture  I 
was  dependent  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  supply  of  wool  am  4 
cotton.  The  case  was  exactly  the  same  with  the  supply  o;i 
copper  for  our  electric  industries.  Of  our  total  imports  t(  4 
the  value  of  335)4  million  marks,  we  drew  316  million  marks 
w'orth  from  the  Anglo-Saxons  (294  million  marks’  worth  from 
the  United  States  alone).  In  other  products  our  dependent 
on  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  less,  but  yet  so  great  that  it  is  nc 
exaggeration  to  say  that  our  system  of  Protection  was  onl) 
possible  because  the  Anglo-Saxons  put  at  our  disposal  theii 
fields  of  cheap  production  across  the  sea. 

But  they  did  more.  They  gave  admission  to  our  mer- 
chants, trade-agents,  commercial  establishments  everywhere 
in  their  broad  domains,  looked  kindly  on  them,  as  long  a: 
they  were  modest,  and  thereby  they  assisted  materially  t( 
open  markets  for  our  industrial  products. 

Suppose  we  had  not  had  the  rich  fields  of  South  and  Wes^ 
Africa,  Australia,  India,  the  Far  East,  Canada,  where  the 
Anglo-Saxons  had  done  the  preliminary  work,  but  had  hac 
to  begin  at  the  very  beginning  in  the  acquisition  of  our  rave 
materials — should  we  have  climbed  so  quickly  to  the  positior 
of  a great  industrial  and  commercial  Power?  Our  rise 
depended  essentially  on  the  English  policy  of  the  Open  Door 
We  were  sojourners  in  England’s  house,  paying  guests  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  The  secret  of  our  success  lies,  apart  from  oui 
organization  and  the  training  of  our  working  classes,  in  the 
fact  that  England  and  the  countries  which  are  the  greal 
producers  of  raw  materials  granted  us  an  Open  Door,  allowee: 
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I ts  to  draw  on  their  vast  reservoirs  of  raw  materials.  If  this 
permission  is  withdrawn,  we  shall  be  at  one  stroke  once  more 
the  Germany  of  1880. 

Now  England  will  not  let  us  draw  on  her  stores  again. 
iSince  we  have  grown  great,  she  feels  us  as  a troublesome 
intruder  and  means  to  be  rid  of  us.  That  is  the  meaning  of 
the  war. 

it 

That  a keen  recognition  of  the  situation  has  not  been 
lacking  in  Germany  is  shown  by  the  following  letter  which 
m the  Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  Solf,  addressed  as  far  back  as 
in  the  7th  September,  1914,  to  Herr  O.  Riedel,  in  Hamburg, 
t President  of  the  German  Trade  and  Plantation  Company  in 
t the  South  Sea  Islands : — 

K! 

Fortunately,  the  fate  of  our  colonies  will  not  be  decided 
in  Africa  and  in  the  South  Seas,  but  on  the  battlefields  of 
Europe,  and  in  view  of  the  successes  of  our  arms  up  till  now 
I am  completely  confident  that  we  shall  succeed  in  finally 
bringing  to  the  ground  our  worst  foe,  England.  But  it  is 
a hard  task,  far  harder  than  most  of  our  countrymen  realize, 
who  only  know  the  British  Empire  by  hearsay  and  who  look 
at  it  through  spectacles  tinted  by  righteous  anger  at  Eng- 
land’s present  attitude.  We  need  not  fear  England’s  military 
power  on  land.  Our  commanders  will  deal  with  the  arts  of 
Kitchener  and  French.  At  sea  our  young,  numerically  in- 
ferior, navy  stands  face  to  face  with  the  greatest  sea-power 
of  all  time,  which  yet  found  it  necessary  to  call  in  Japan 
as  well  as  the  allied  French  fleet.  It  may  sound  presumptuous 
to  expect  more  in  this  unequal  struggle  than  a heavy  blow 
to  our  English  enemy.  But  did  not  Nelson  at  Trafalgar  de- 
feat a superior  force?  The  example  of  our  enemy  justifies  us 
in  the  boldest  hopes.  And  Great  Britain’s  prestige,  which  is 
ai  i already  shaken  by  our  victories  over  her  army,  will  hardly 
survive  any  reverse  at  sea,  for  England’s  power  over  her 
dependent  native  populations  rests  on  their  belief  in  the  in- 
vincibility of  the  mother-country.  In  spite  of  all,  it  is  a case 
of  keeping  cool  and  on  our  guard;  for  even  if  England  is 
weakened  we  must  not  under-estimate  the  means  she  always 
uses  in  war  to  make  up  for  her  lack  of  military  preparation. 
However  repellent  and  treacherous  the  weapons  are,  with 
which  England  fights  against  our  trade  and  our  industries, 
they  are  weapons  which  in  effectiveness  equal  our  dreaded 
howitzers.  . . . But  complaining  is  no  use.  We  must  fight 
and  hold  out  against  these  weapons  too,  hold  out  on  both 
fronts,  the  military  and  the  economic,  until  we  have  fought 
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our  way  to  peace  and  security  for  at  least  a hundred  years 
While  we  are  fighting  our  continental  foes  for  victory,  the 
struggle  with  England  is  for  the  spoils  of  victory.  And  ji 
they  must  be  no  small  ones  to  reward  the  heroism  and  cheer-  , 
ful  self-sacrifice  of  our  people. 

Ik 

J 

There  is  as  little  friendship  for  England  in  this  document 
as  in  Bethmann’s  negotiations  before  the  war  with  England  ‘ 
about  Central  Africa.  It  was  coming  to  be  realized  that 
England  was  trying  to  prevent  us  using  her  Open  Door,  and  ; 
that  it  was  advisable  to  undertake  with  all  energy  the 
production  of  raw  materials  on  tropical  territories  of  our  own.  1 
The  long  hesitation  of  the  Imperial  Government  on  the  1 
submarine  question  arose,  too,  from  the  perception  of  our 
real  economic  position.  It  was  not  desired  that  the  struggle 
should  take  on  a form  which  would  place  our  whole  future 
existence  as  an  economic  Power  at  stake.  An  attempt,  there- 
fore, was  made  to  avoid  a breach  with  the  United  States.  f 
The  breach  has  taken  place,  and  it  is  Wilson  who  gave  the  : 
signal  for  the  attack  on  our  economic  position  in  the  world.  ' 
When  he  forced  Central  and  South  America  to  declare  the  1 
breaking-off  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany,  that  was  11 
no  child’s  play  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  but  a very  serious  : 
matter.  So  long  as  the  United  States  did  not  go  in  with 
England,  we  could  count  as  our  war-aim  the  restoration  of  our 
old  economic  system,  the  development  of  a colonial  Empire  ; 
of  our  own  in  order  that  we  should  not  be  entirely  dependent  1 
on  others  for  our  raw  materials ; to-day,  however,  the  situa- 
tion is  essentially  different.  To-day  it  must  be  clear  to  us 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  have  set  before  themselves  the  great 
aim  of  founding  a World-Syndicate  in  raw  materials  directed  : 
against  Germany,  and  that  they  will  stick  stubbornly  to  their 
efforts  to  achieve  this  aim.  It  is  not,  of  course,  conceivable  : 
that  the  Syndicate  will  forbid  or  prevent  the  sale  of  raw  j1 
materials  to  Germany ; that  could  not  be  carried  through. 
But  that  is  not  necessary ; it  is  quite  enough  that  the  British 
Empire  and  the  United  States  should  conclude  commercial 
treaties  with  their  associates  and  with  each  other,  laying  down 
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. that  raw  materials  destined  for  other  than  the  contracting 
4 States  should  be  subject  to  an  export  duty.  If  these  con- 
: Iditions  remained  in  force  for  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years,  the 
rehabilitation  of  our  former  economic  and  trade  policy  would 
be  impossible.  Neither  Flanders  nor  the  Economic  League 
of  Mittel-Europa  is  any  safeguard  against  this  danger.  We 
cannot  support  70  million  people  in  Germany,  as  before  the 
war,  if  we  have  not  at  our  disposal  oversea  territories  where 

I raw  materials  can  be  produced  very  cheaply. 

And  so  now  that  the  issue  of  the  war  is  narrowed  to  a 
decision  as  to  whether  we  are  to  have  real,  and  not  only 
I imaginary,  oversea  dominion  or  are  to  sink  to  the  rank  of  a 
Ithird-rate  Power,  we  must  summon  up  all  our  resolution  and 
.energy  to  achieve  the  first  alternative. 

ur(  At  an  earlier  stage  of  the  war  we  could  still  cherish  the 
,rf  hope  that  we  should  succeed  in  continuing — though  with 
certain  modifications — our  former  policy  of  using  foreign 
(],,  territory  for  our  interests ; it  must  be  clear  to  us  to-day  that  it 
•Id  is  a question  of  standing  on  our  own  feet  as  a World-Power. 
ti,t  We  climbed  by  means  of  England’s  policy  of  the  Open  Door; 
i:  now  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  going  to  correct  that  mistake. 
They  will  no  longer  suffer  Germany  beside  them  as  a 
pretended  World-Power.  And  now  it  is  a question  of  fight- 
.j,  ing  our  way  to  a position  as  a World-Power  or  sinking  to  be  a 
jr(  third-rate  Power.  The  struggle  to  assert  our  standing  as  a 
nt  World-Power  is  now  the  object  of  the  war. 


: 


II.— THE  WAY  TO  BECOME  A WORLD-POWER 

The  Flanders  politicians  say:  “World-power  can  only  be 
won  by  the  possession  of  the  coast  of  Flanders ; that  is  the 
preliminary  condition  of  every  prosperous  colonial  and  oversea 
policy,  every  policy  independent  of  the  decisions  which  Eng- 
and  and  North  America  may  take.”  That  may  carry  convic- 
tion to  a way  of  thought  directed  towards  the  Continent,  but 
proves  itself  a wrong  conclusion,  if  one  considers  more  deeply. 
We  are  not  here  going  to  deal  with  the  fear  that  the  incorpora- 
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tion  of  countries  with  populations  of  a different  stock  might 
lead  to  a weakening  of  Germany,  although  it  naturally  sug- 
gests itself.  But  this  fear — in  spite  of  all  experience  in  the 
old  frontier  provinces — is  not  shared  by  large  numbers  ol 
people  in  Germany,  and  so  it  shall  be  left  out  of  account. 

But  I suppose  everyone  will  agree  ( I ) that  real  world- 
power  can  only  be  maintained  if  a strong  foundation  is  laic 
in  the  mother-country;  (2)  that  it  can  only  be  maintained  ii 
strong  branches  of  the  home  economic  system  are  established 
overseas;  and  (3)  that  the  strength  of  the  mother-country  is 
in  the  long  run  only  assured  by  means  of  a sound  economic 
foundation. 

It  may  be  admitted  at  once  that  territorial  gains  ir 
Lithuania  and  Courland  will  not  only  satisfy  the  desire  foi 
land  which  will  arise  after  the  war,  but  will  place  the 
food-supply  of  the  whole  population  on  a broader  basis 
The  same  advantage  could  not  be  expected  from  over- 
populated  Belgium ; that,  at  any  rate,  means  no  furthei 
alleviation  in  the  food  question.  It  will,  perhaps,  neverthe- 
less be  suggested  that  we  might  find  employment  for  workers 
and  foremen  in  Belgian  industries.  But  does  this  and  the 
possible  increase  of  the  food-supply  really  mean  an) 
strengthening  of  the  home  foundation?  It  only  seems  so  tc 
a superficial  survey,  because  we  think  to-day,  under  the  stress 
of  the  food  shortage,  that  we  should  be  more  secure  in  a future 
war  if  only  we  had  Courland  and  Lithuania.  But  we  quite 
forget  that  our  shortage  of  food  is  caused  more  by  the  wai 
itself  than  by  England’s  blockade.  The  decisive  element  is 
the  lack  of  men  in  town  and  country,  the  deterioration  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  consequently  in  the  crops,  the 
establishment  of  vast  camps  by  the  military  authorities,  and 
the  unreasonable  panic  of  large  sections  of  the  population, 
And  in  a future  war  of  equal  magnitude  Lithuania  and  Cour- 
land would  afford  us  no  greater  possibilities  of  holding  out: 
indeed,  we  already  had  both  of  them  at  our  disposal  in  the 
second  autumn  of  the  war.  We  still  have  enough  to  eat,  even 
if  sometimes  it  is  rather  a tight  pinch;  that  is  the  best  proof 
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that  the  basis  of  our  food-supply  is  strong  enough.  But 
flourishing  industries  and  strong  finance  are  also  integral 
parts  of  the  home  foundation;  they  are  just  as  important  as 
the  food-supply.  Now  it  is  against  these  elements  that  the 
enemy’s  attack  is  at  present  directed.  And  it  is  these,  and  not 
the  food-supply,  that  need  assuring  permanently  for  the  future. 

The  enemy  is  certainly  trying  to  cut  off  our  imports  of 
foodstuffs  in  order  to  weaken  us ; but  the  main  thing  in  his 
eyes  is  to  stop  the  import  of  raw  materials.  And  he  had 
made  preparations  far  in  advance.  Wilson’s  demand  to  the 
neutrals,  to  support  his  action  against  Germany,  was  issued  a 
few  days  after  the  1st  February,  1917.  So  important  a step — 
which  had  a speedy  success  too  in  China,  Brazil  and  a number 
of  smaller  states — is  not  the  result  of  one  night’s  deliberation. 
Wilson  thought  it  over  for  months,  and  discussed  the  question 
in  every  detail  with  England.  The  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  achieved 
furnish  the  best  proof  that  England  has  given  up  the  idea  of 

(crushing  Germany  on  the  field  of  battle  in  this  war.  The 
bloodless  war  which  bars  Germany  from  raw  materials  by 
means  of  raised  prices  is  the  next  move.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  want  to  tie  down  China,  Japan  and  all  Central  and 
South  America  to  this  programme.  Our  great  industries, 
which  are  dependent  on  a supply  of  raw  materials  from  abroad, 
would  then  not  be  able  to  maintain  themselves.  For  the 
x employment  of  the  workmen  who  would  so  be  set  free  we 
should  have  to  develop  our  iron  and  steel  industry  and  our 
coal-mining  to  the  uttermost,  and  these  industries  would  not 
be  in  a position  to  employ  all  the  hands  who  would  be  thrown 
out  of  work ; many  thousands  would  pour  into  agriculture. 
Whole  hosts  of  them,  however,  would  leave  their  native  land ; 
and  the  consequence  would  finally  be  the  retrogression  of 
German  agriculture.  For  a necessary  condition  of  sound 
tli  agricultural  development  is  industrial  prosperity  and  sound 
ve  proportionate  commercial  returns  (not  cut-throat  methods  as 
at  present  during  the  war),  and  the  basis  of  these  is  cheap  raw 
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material  for  industries.  Supposing  the  consequences  of  th 
blockade  of  raw  materials  have  shown  themselves  to  the  full  i; 


15  or  20  years,  England  and  her  satellites  will  then  declar 
war  afresh  on  a German  Empire  which  will  be  rotten  to  th 
core,  and  then  our  strong  home  foundation  will  be  lacking 
The  Flanders  politicians  recognize  this  danger  so  cleart 
that  they  actually  base  their  claims  on  the  necessity  0 
assuring  permanently  the  supply  of  industrial  raw  materials 
Only  they  fail  to  show  that  the  possession  of  Antwerp  an< 
the  coast  of  Flanders  actually  produces  this  result.  Admira 
von  Thomsen  is  not  of  this  opinion.  In  the  Unabhdngig 
Nationalkorrespondenz  of  the  18th  June,  1917,  he  writes:— 

If  a great  deal  is  being  said  nowadays  about  the  acquisi 
tion  of  the  coast  of  Flanders  “in  order  to  win  freedom  fo 
Germany’s  traffic  on  the  seas,”  it  must,  on  the  other  hand 
perpetually  be  emphasized  that  the  possession  of  the  coas 
of  the  Channel,  as  far  as  and  including  Boulogne,  is  indis 
pensable  for  Germany’s  security  in  face  of  the  British  fleet 
The  possession  of  this  coast  would,  however,  never  he  secun 
unless  Germany  had  complete  control  of  the  corresponding 
hinterland. 


[' 


?( 


I !t 

After  three  years  of  war  we  do  not  even  hold  Dunkirk 
and  Admiral  von  Thomsen  demands  Calais  and  Boulogne 
with  their  hinterland  as  a preliminary  condition  of  the  free-  3 
dom  of  sea-borne  commerce ! The  supporters  of  the  Flanden  j, 
policy,  then,  are  not  even  agreed  as  to  the  limits  of  the  claims  a 
to  be  put  forward.  But  they  are  not  really  right  in  their  view  , 
that  freedom  of  the  seas  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Suppose  ,, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Syndicate  refuses  to  sell  us  raw  materials 
cheaply  in  spite  of  our  possession  of  Flanders?  Then  we  st 
should  have  a lack  of  raw  materials  in  the  country  in  spite  ol  « 
freedom  of  the  seas,  and  that  would  be  the  beginning  of  the  „ 
undermining  of  our  economic  position — which  is  our  home  ,, 
foundation. 

In  the  form  which  the  international  situation  has  taken  \ 
owing  to  the  embitterment  of  the  relations  between  the  : 
Anglo-Saxons  and  ourselves,  we  cannot  assure  our  industries,  ,| 


I 
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lur  finances,  or  in  the  end  even  the  prosperity  of  our  agricul- 
ure,  by  any  steps  taken  on  the  Continent;  cheap  fields  of 
\upply  overseas  are  essential  to  a strong  home  policy;  and  we 
■annot  attain  them  through  Flanders.  In  order  to  secure  our 
position  we  must  go  a different  way  about  it,  and  this  way  is 
ndicated  to  us  by  what  has  happened  in  Russia  and  the  great 
Joints  of  opposition  between  North  and  South  America. 

Great  as  the  Mittel-Europa  Idea  is,  what  does  it  mean 
:conomically  ? There  are  certainly  many  possibilities  in  the 
3alkans  and  the  Near  East,  but  they  need  developing,  and 
'or  that  men  are  necessary.  Mittel-Europa  comes  to  life 
f we  imagine  Russia  with  its  wide  spaces  and  its  great 
:conomic  future  added  to  it.  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  the 
Balkans,  Turkey  can  set  us  free  from  the  Anglo-Saxons  in 
he  matter  of  wheat,  maize,  legumens,  oleaginous  vegetable 
products,  tobacco,  vegetable  fibre,  fruit,  wood,  meat,  poultry. 
The  further  foodstuffs  that  we  need,  such  as  coffee,  cocoa, 
obacco,  as  well  as  raw  materials,  such  as  oleaginous  products, 
vool  and  skins,  we  can  draw  from  South  America,  and  it  is 
lot  too  difficult  to  make  Central  and  South  America  break 
iway  from  the  hostile  coalition. 

South  America’s  natural  complement  is  not  the  United 
Tates  nor  the  British  Empire,  which  are  both  producers  of 
•aw  material,  but  the  industrial  German  Empire.  Further, 
>oth  North  and  South  America  hunger  equally  for  population, 
md  they  will  be  eager  rivals  after  the  war.  Emigration  has 
'.topped  during  the  war.  After  the  war  North  America  will 
vant  to  lay  out  its  vast  gains,  and  will  be  in  urgent  need  of 
lands.  The  United  States  will  do  anything  to  entice  the 
stream  of  immigration  to  their  own  harbours.  They  will 
issimilate  without  hesitation  all  that  Belgium,  Serbia,  Russia 
md  Italy  can  send  them.  Now  we  and  our  allies  should  do 
Aery  vital  service  to  South  America  and  Mexico  by  a 
ystematic  propaganda  of  re-emigration  among  Germans, 
\ustrians,  Hungarians  and  German  Russians  in  the  United 
Tates  and  Canada,  and  the  diversion  of  a great  part  of  this 
stream  to  Mexico  and  South  America.  These  countries,  too, 
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will  have  urgent  need  of  population  after  the  war;  if  we  givt  ' 
it  to  them,  we  shall  cause  them  to  join  us.  But  it  must  not  b<  p 
supposed  that  the  matter  can  be  put  off  till  the  end  of  thijfc 
war.  All  that  South  Americans  know  about  us  so  far  is  tha 
we  tried  feverishly  to  avoid  the  breach  with  the  United  States  $ 
as  a section  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  They  have  seen  in  tha  j )i| 
the  effort  to  keep  the  road  open  back  to  our  relations  o ; 
dependence.  They  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  we  an  i 
going  to  change  our  policy.  They  must  therefore  be  showi  In 
and  told  clearly  and  unmistakably  that  we  mean  to  take  th<;  pe 
road  to  world-powrer  on  our  own  feet,  and  not  on  Anglo-Saxoi  i1 
crutches.  This  will  not  be  done  by  pointing  to  Flanders  w 
that  will  be  no  use  to  the  South  Americans.  Just  as  wi  '( 
cannot  alter  our  attitude  to  Japan  without  being  in  a positioi  I) 
to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  Australia,  India  and  Westeri  a 
America,  so,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  North  Sea,  w<  i 
cannot  free  the  South  Americans  from  the  pressure  which  th<  A 
Anglo-Saxons  would  bring  to  bear  on  them,  if  England  stil  J; 
dominated  Central  Africa,  which  lies  over  against  Soutl : i 
America.  But  our  relations  with  South  America  at  onc<  * 
assume  a quite  different  aspect,  if  we  possess  a compac  ii 
Central-African  Empire.  South  America  would  have  ar  i 
great  an  interest  as  ourselves  in  the  strengthening  of  thi:  1 
Empire,  because  it  would  gain  thereby  a trustworthy  alb  s 
against  the  Anglo-Saxon.  And  it  would  make  an  end  of  tin  I 
fear  which  is  aroused  by  German  immigration  into  Souths 
America,  the  fear  lest  some  day  Germany  might  attempt  t(  t 
bring  South  America  under  her  domination.  Mittcl-Afrika  i:  t 
so  essential  a preliminary  condition,  if  we  are  to  complete  ou:  j 
economic  system,  which  cannot  dispense  with  the  tropica  i 
fields  of  cheap  supply  already  opened  up,  by  bringing  ii  ' 
South  America,  that  for  that  reason  alone  it  would  have  t(  j 
stand  in  the  forefront  of  all  our  war-aims. 

Again,  a German  Mittel-Afrika  would  exercise  strong  l 
influence  towards  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  South  Seas  and  tht  : 
Far  East.  In  order  to  make  this  clear  we  must  make  a slight! 
digression. 
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We  must  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  England  will 
tl  ;eep  her  strong  position  on  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Red  Sea ; 
jhat  is  almost  essential  to  her  for  her  domination  of  India. 
3ut  it  is  almost  as  important  for  us  as  for  her  that  she  should 
;tay  there.  We  cannot  take  India,  and  either  Russia  or 
fapan  would  become  a danger  to  the  world,  if  either  of  them 
assessed  the  country.  The  future  development  of  the  world 
nust  be  envisaged  by  reference  to  the  great  tropical  terri- 
ories  which  provide  the  food-supply  for  great  masses  of 
people.  The  two  most  important  are  China  and  India,  with 
iheir  400  and  320  million  inhabitants ; they  comprise  together 
Dver  two-fifths  of  the  whole  population  of  the  world.  Can 
Doth  countries  ever  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
fapanese,  who  are  already  hankering  after  China?  Or 
1 ;an  we  ever  quietly  see  Russia  in  possession  of  India,  when 
;he  already  has  broad  and  very  rich  territories  in  Central 
Asia  and  when  her  vast  population  threatens  to  become  a 
danger  for  Mittel-Europa  in  the  near  future.  England  will 
not  be  irreparably  incapacitated  for  holding  India  by  this 
war.  She  has  shown  herself  capable  of  a huge  expenditure 
of  strength,  even  in  the  conduct  of  land  warfare,  such  as  the 
world  till  recently  would  have  thought  impossible.  England 
will  show  a new  upward  impetus  in  industry  and  trade,  and 
she  will  need  her  complement  in  tropical  territory.  To  take 
India  from  England  would  mean  throwing  her  back  on  West 
and  Central  Africa— apart  from  Brazil,  the  last  remaining 
tropical  areas  of  economic  value — and  making  these  two  still 
undeveloped  territories  of  the  future,  which  contain  30  to 
40  million  negroes  apiece,  the  object  of  strife  between  the 
industrial  nations  of  Europe.  That  would  put  Central  and 
Western  Europe  at  a heavy  disadvantage  as  against  Russia, 
Japan  and  the  United  States.  A sensible  world-policy  must 
avoid  this  mistake  and  preserve  England’s  dominion  in  India 
while  confining  her  in  Africa  to  the  south.  Tropical  Africa 
should  be  as  far  as  possible  wholly  reserved  as  the 
complementary  economic  domain  of  Mittel-Europa. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  British  Empire  still  lies  to-day 
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apparently  immovable  in  the  North  Atlantic,  although  nc!J 
less  than  350-355  of  its  440-450  million  inhabitants  live  ii1  J 
South  and  East  Africa,  India  and  Australia — that  is  to  sa> 
round  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  economically  and  political!! 
the  great  Empire  round  the  Indian  Ocean  has  been  growing 
more  important  every  year.  The  export  trade  of  this  part  0 ! 
the  British  Empire  already  reaches  the  value  of  i4,ooo,ooo,oo( 
marks  as  against  about  the  30,000,000,000  of  England  “I 
Canada,  the  West  Indies  and  West  Africa.  From  a militan 
point  of  view,  too,  this  part  of  the  Empire  has  played  • 1 
notable  pait  in  this  war — a commendable  achievement,  whet  f 
one  leflects  that  the  Sudan  and  the  greater  part  of  South  anc  s 
East  Africa  have  been  conquered  only  since  1898.  Australia  a 
India  and  South  Africa  will  grow  in  economic  and  militarj  :i 
importance  after  this  war.  I hus  the  great  lines  of  communi-  5 
cation  between  England  and  these  colonies  will  become  vita!  (t 
aiteries  foi  the  British  Empire,  which  we  can  threaten  mosl 
seriously  from  East  and  West  Africa.  Mittel-Afrika  would  1 
lie  more  or  less  in  the  centre  of  the  British  Empire,  and  si 
Australia  and  India  would  have  to  reckon  with  this  German  : 
colony  in  their  big  trade-enterprises.  The  policy  of 
Mittel-Afrika  would  have  a strong  influence  on  that  of 
Australia  and  India,  and  therefore  on  that  of  Japan,  too.  5 
Through  Mittel-Afrika  we  should  really  take  our  place  as  a 
World-Power— with  great  effect  on  South  America,  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Arab  nations  of  North  Africa;  and  Mittel-  1 
Afrika  gives  us  a far  more  secure  position,  as  against  the  1 
Anglo-Saxon,  than  does  the  Flanders  coast,  which,  on  the 
showing  of  Admiral  von  Thomsen,  has  no  value  without  1 
Boulogne.  If  by  the  energetic  execution  of  our  work  in 
Central  Africa  we  proclaim  to  the  world  our  firm  resolve  to 
stand  as  far  as  possible  on  our  own  feet,  as  in  other  things  S 
so  in  the  production  of  raw  materials  for  our  industries,  then 
we  shall  have  broken  the  will  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  form  a f 
World-Syndicate  against  us,  because  we  should  then  be  in  a 
position  to  count  on  South  America.  And  our  economic 
system,  characterized  by  cheap  raw  material  for  our  industries  1 
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md  raised  home  prices  for  foodstuffs  as  the  basis  of  our  agri- 
ailtural  prosperity,  would  be  assured,  and  thus  the  strength 
)f  our  home  base  would  be  assured  also.  Further,  we 
shall  not  thus  in  future  be  mere  sojourners  on  the  soil  of 
more  favoured  nations;  we  shall  raise  by  our  own  strength 
|i  great  tract  of  the  earth  and  have,  after  a generation,  a 
3razil  or  an  India  of  our  own.  That  cannot  be  valued  too 
lighly. 

The  champions  of  the  Flanders  policy  are  always  asking 
low  we  are  to  get  raw  materials  into  Germany,  if  we  have  not 
jot  a secure  outlet  to  the  open  sea.  This  question  is  an 
expression  of  the  fear  that  England — of  whom  certainly  we 
can  believe  anything — might  one  day  in  the  middle  of  peace 
iar  the  road  to  us  through  the  Channel  and  carry  off  our 
ships  and  goods.  That  is  indeed  a very  serious  and,  as  the 
course  of  events  in  Greece  shows,  by  no  means  imaginary 
langer,  in  face  of  which  all  international  agreements  are 
madequate.  But  it  is  open  to  question  whether  the  posses- 
sion of  Antwerp  and  the  Flanders  coast  would  effectively 
ibviate  it,  especially  as  there  are  very  many  strong 
grounds  for  believing  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  get 
England  out  of  Calais  and  Boulogne,  and  that  she  will  in  any 
case  remain  there,  if  we  keep  Belgium.  We  should  have  to 
drive  England  out  of  Calais  and  Boulogne  by  a fresh  and 
bitter  struggle,  and  that  in  such  a war  we  should  have  France 
an  our  side  appears,  after  all  our  experience  of  the  French,  an 
extremely  bold  assumption. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  question  of  Flanders  rightly  we 
must  go  back  to  its  true  essentials  and  realize  it  for  what  it 
really  is — a question  of  security  against  English  attacks. 
Besides  that,  the  value  of  Belgium — estimated  at 

50,000,000,000  marks — plays,  of  course,  a great  part  if  we 
take  Belgium’s  coal-mines  into  account ; but  all  that  loses 
value  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Belgium  does  not  assure  the 
prosperity  of  our  industries  any  more  than  Courland  and 
iLithuania  do,  and  that  for  our  industries  we  must  have  cheap 
and,  for  the  most  part,  tropical  fields  of  supply.  These  are 
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necessary  to  our  existence;  but  the  coast  of  Flanders  on |' 
means  a security  for  the  undisturbed  growth  of  our  nation1 
life.  If  that  is  the  case,  we  must  decide,  first  of  all,  for  tljr 
essentials  of  life,  and  then  we  must  enquire  whether  the  coa|f£l 
of  Flanders  is  the  only  possible  security.  And  that  is  mf 
the  case.  I® 

We  have  seen  how  a German  Mittel-Afrika  would  ha^ 
great  influence  on  India  and  Australia  and,  through  tl 
North  African  Arabs,  on  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  how  J 
would  produce  a new  position  in  world-politics.  And  tl 
expectation  is  not  unjustified  that  a strongly  develope  " 
German  Mittel-Afrika  would  force  England  to  keep  the  ga  * 
of  the  Channel  permanently  open  to  us. 

Even  in  the  present  war  the  military  strength  of  tl 
German  Central  African  colonies  has  shown  itself  too  unmi 
takably  to  leave  any  room  for  further  question.  Tl  , 
memorandum  of  the  Navy  League,  which  the  Commitfi 
submitted  to  the  Chancellor  and  the  Bundesrat,  referred Ti 
this  in  the  following  terms  : — ( 

i ^ 

It  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  a fair  deduction  fro 
the  experiences  of  the  war  that  the  West  and  East  Africj  ■ 
colonies  will  be  the  most  important  of  all  our  colonies  ar 
the  easiest  to  defend.  In  order  to  protect  them  and  Germs- 
world-trade  effectively,  there  will  be  need  of  a cruiser  squai  ;■ 
ron  able  to  rely  on  a few  strong  bases  on  land  and  on  floa 
ing  bases  in  the  form  of  depot  ships,  whose  speed  and  se;  1 
going  capacity  correspond  with  their  own.  « 

I 

It  is  a fact  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  Germa  « 
East-African  troops,  in  spite  of  their  small  numbers,  wei 
twice  within  measurable  distance  of  wresting  the  Ugand 
Railway  from  the  English.  On  the  19th  Septembe  s 
1914,  the  cruiser  Konigsberg  had  destroyed  the  English 
cruiser  Pegasus  off  Zanzibar;  on  the  20th  Septembe  0 
a German  column  advanced  from  Tanga  again; 
Mombasa.  It  stormed  the  English  camp  at  Majorir 
on  the  24th ; at  the  beginning  of  October  the  Englis  ' 
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)rce  covering  Mombasa  was  defeated  at  Gaza,  4° 

: iles  south  of  the  port.  Mombasa  was  in  danger  of 

- ailing  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  At  the  same  time 
erman  columns  kept  advancing  from  Kilima-njaro  against 
. ie  Uganda  Railway,  and  another  German  column  marched 
multaneously  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
. n Port  Florence,  the  terminus  of  the  Uganda  Railway.  The 
tuation  was  more  than  critical  for  the  English  defence ; it 
'as  saved  by  the  arrival  of  strong  Indian  reinforcements. 

In  spite  of  the  introduction  of  great  masses  of  Indians  on 
‘ ie  English  side,  the  German  forces  had  again  the  upper 
' and  in  the  north  at  the  end  of  19x5;  they  occupied  the 
E Jganda  Railway  for  a distance  of  30  to  40  kilometres  to  the 
ast  of  Kilima-njaro.  Then  the  arrival  of  a large  Boer  army 
rought  about  a sudden  turn  of  events. 

; The  capture  of  the  Uganda  Railway  would  have  made  it 
impossible  for  England  to  hold  her  East-African  colony,  and 
lit!  ycmld  have  had  disastrous  effects  far  away  in  the  Sudan  and 
:d'  he  whole  African  theatre  of  war.  England  and  France 
ound  it  very  difficult  to  keep  the  Sudan  quiet,  as  is  proved 
,y  the  rising  of  the  Imam  of  Darfur  and  the  struggle  with  the 
fi(  ienussi ; French  Central  Africa  and  great  parts  of  the  French 
’ iudan  were  in  revolt  even  at  the  beginning  of  1917,  as  we 
m earn  from  reports  in  the  French  press.  What  effect  would 
qua  iave  been  produced  by  the  news  that  the  Germans  had  cap- 
; ured  the  Uganda  Railway,  occupied  Mombasa  and  Nairobi, 
ind  got  into  touch  with  Abyssinia!  All  this,  as  well  as  the 
oss  of  the  railway-line,  was  only  prevented  by  England’s 
rat  aower  to  move  troop  transports  freely  across  the  Indian 
wt  Ocean. 

am  | By  means  of  this  concentration  of  troops  England  has 
nli  succeeded  at  last  in  capturing  the  greater  part  of  the  colony. 
But  a great  German  Mittel-Afrika  on  a war  footing  will  not 
3nly  be  able  to  maintain  itself  against  attack  from  South 
'i Africa,  India  and  Australia,  but,  in  conjunction  with  the 
. Arabs  of  North  Africa,  will  represent  a Power  with  which 
England  will  be  in  no  hurry  to  pick  a quarrel. 

5 I 
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III.— THE  BUILDING  UP  OF  GERMAN  WORLD-POWER  |[i 

We  Germans  of  the  Empij-e  do  not  realize  clearly  enouf 
that  the  war  is  a struggle  against  Germanism  all  over  tl 
world,  and  that  it  has  therefore  given  us  something  vei 
great  and  unique  as  the  first  prize  of  victory.  The  clevi! 
historian,  Albrecht  Wirth,  writes  in  the  conclusion  to  h 
Short  History  of  the  World  (published  by  Alfred  Jansse 
Hamburg)  : — 


The  war  has  given  us  Germans  a forward  move  whi(| 
Cannot  be  too  highly  prized;  for  the  first  time  in  history  at11 
Germans  in  the  world,  including  the  American  German  In 
know  themselves  to  be  united  in  their  desires  and  convi'L 
tions.  That  has  never  happened  before.  Qxiot  homines,  ti  j 
sententice!  We  were  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  face  (|p 
the  earth,  and  our  views  and  thoughts  were  widely  sunderehte 
Now,  however,  this  disunion  is  gone  for  ever. 


Thanks  to  the  war  and  to  the  way  in  which  England  ha  j 
conducted  it  more  and  more  keenly  as  an  economic  war,  thei  L 
is  now  a German  will  in  the  world  which  revolts  against  th  j 
Anglo-Saxon  will;  every  German  in  the  world  outside  th  I 
frontiers  of  the  Empire  is  watching  the  mighty  struggle  if 
tense  anxiety,  and  keeps  asking  himself  whether  the  Germa 
Empire  will  succeed  in  substantiating  its  claim  to  a positio: , , 
that  tells  in  the  world,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  German  i.. 
in  foreign  countries  are  expecting  for  themselves  a might  I, 
uplift. 

This  fact  of  a general  awakening  of  the  German  Idea  ii  L 
the  world  is  not,  unfortunately,  sufficiently  appreciated  a|( 
home,  and  we  do  not  realize  clearly  enough  the  great  advan  | 
tage  which  this  awakening  secures  for  us.  And  so  we  still 
think  too  much  of  incorporating  some  millions  of  foreigi  I 
population  within  our  frontiers,  because  we  overlook  the  facj!,, 


that  ten  million  and  more  Germans  abroad  are  ready  to-day  t( , 


link  their  fortunes  permanently  with  ours.  We  must  not,  oi 
course,  imagine  this  readiness  to  mean  that  they  are  waiting 
for  the  chance  of  returning  to  Germany  or  to  annexed  terri-1 
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ries,  and  those  people  are  making  a great  mistake,  who  look 
the  future  development  of  Germany  and  the  world  exclu- 
vely  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  own  petty  interests.  It 
only  too  intelligible  that  the  thousands,  and  perhaps  tens  of 
lousands,  who  have  found  good  situations  in  Courland, 
ithuania  or  Belgium,  far  better  in  many  cases  than  their 
)rmer  civil  positions,  wish  to-day  for  the  continuance  of  the 
erman  occupation.  Men  in  field-grey,  second  and  third 
>ns  of  farmers,  have  looked  at  the  soil  of  Lithuania  and 
ourland  with  hopes  for  their  own  future.  Merchants  and 
anufacturers  dream  of  new  possibilities  in  the  conquered 
Irritories.  Disabled  men  hope  to  find  a place  in  the  future 
erman  administration.  And  from  their  own  small  stand- 
:>int  they  are  all  making  an  accurate  enough  estimate  and 
pe  awaiting  the  complete  Germanisation  of  their  new 
irrower  home  through  the  influx  of  Germans  from  abroad 
to  the  conquered  territories. 

But  all  these  estimates  are  false  because  they  do  not  take 
to  account  the  needs  of  our  national  economic  system  as  a 
hole,  such  as  the  process  of  history  has  made  them.  In  the 
:ace  of  1870  it  was  a question  of  uniting  the  Empire  into  a 
ngle  national  and  economic  organization  under  one  manage- 
ent.  To-day  the  firm  “German  Empire’’  is  to  be  securely 
itablished  as  a world-firm.  Its  right  to  exist  is  being 
tacked  because  it  won  its  prosperity  through  England’s 
isser-faire.  Its  credit — that  is  to  say  raw  material — is  to 
; cut  off.  And  the  firm  “German  Empire”  has  now  to 
'ove  that  it  can  stand  on  its  own  feet  without  England  and 
le  nited  States.  That  is  the  question  at  issue.  That  is 
le  great  idea  to  which  everything  must  be  subordinated- 
he  Germans  abroad  have  grasped  this  idea  far  more  clearly 
tan  the  Germans  at  home,  and  the  former  will  be  in  their 
aces  when  they  are  called  upon  to  co-operate  in  making 
le  world-firm  “German  Empire”  self-supporting.  But  they 
ffuse  and  hang  their  heads  when  they  are  asked  to  work  for 
ontinental  aims,  to  come  to  Belgium  or  Courland. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a spirit  of  unrest  will  seize  large 
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sections  of  the  Germans  abroad  directly  after  the  war  and  wi! f 
last  for  years.  We  must  take  account  of  the  fact  that  tei  1 
of  thousands  of  Germans  in  the  United  States  and  Canad  1 
South  Africa,  Australia  and  Russia  will  leave  their  old  homt  11 
to  seek  the  protection  of  the  German  Empire.  Side  by  sic  'S' 
with  this  will  go  an  equally  great  spirit  of  unrest  among  tb 
population  of  Germany.  Such  a war  as  the  present  one  mu: I1' 
leave  its  mark  on  the  peoples  of  Europe;  it  will  be  quite  ;|J 
far-reaching  in  its  effects  as  the  Napoleonic  wars.  We  a - 
know  the  consequences  of  that  epoch  to  our  country.  Fir:  f 
came  the  lean  years  1816,  1817;  hundreds  of  thousanc  ' 
crossed  the  sea  then.  Then  political  persecution  and  soci;,“ 
inequalities  drove  tens  of  thousands  every  year  to  Americ; 
That  Continent,  with  its  great  resources  and  the  allurin  1 
prospects  of  gain,  with  its  political  and  religious  freedon  '' 
seemed  the  very  Promised  Land  to  the  masses  who  felt  then  J 
selves  down-trodden  in  Europe.  Between  1820  and  188 
Germany  lost  5 million  souls  to  America,  irrespective  of  tb  J 
Germans  who  flocked  to  the  United  States  from  Switzerlam  f 
Austria-Hungary,  Luxemburg  and  the  German  settlemenl  :1 
in  Russia. 

The  Chancellor,  von  Bethmann  Hollweg,  tried  to  avoid  1 
return  of  the  period  of  emigration  by  his  cry  of  “an  ope 
road  for  ability”  and  by  promising  political  reforms  after  th  1 
war.  But  first  of  all  we  shall  have  to  find  subsistence  fc  ! 
the  hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps  millions  of  the  disabled  s 
and  that  will  undoubtedly  bar  the  upward  road  to  the  risin  i 
generation.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  find  within  our  border  « 
proper  room  for  our  youthful  talent,  even  without  the  furthe 
influx  of  Germans  from  abroad.  They  see  far  more  clearl  [ 
than  we  do  that  a German  Empire  restricted  to  the  Cor  f 
tinent  of  Europe  blights  all  their  hopes,  and  if  German 
concludes  a peace  which  renounces  a colonial  policy  of  he 
own,  she  will  have  lost  finally  and  for  ever  her  sons  f 
foreign  lands. 

The  position  is  quite  different  as  soon  as  we  proclaim  ou 
will  to  stand  from  henceforth  on  our  own  feet  abroad  b;  1 
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demanding  a great  colonial  Empire  of  our  own.  A great  sigh 
of  relief  will  go  up  at  once  from  the  Germans  overseas.  And 
if  we  call  upon  the  American  Germans  to  concentrate  in 
Central  and  South  America,*  hundreds  of  thousands  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  will  obey  our  call.  We  know 
at  the  moment,  naturally,  very  little  of  the  sharp  pressure 
which  is  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  North-American 
Germans;  but  the  occasional  short  x'eports  which  we  get  show 
us  that  it  is  exceedingly  heavy.  Hundreds  of  thousands, 
^therefore,  will  welcome  as  a deliverance  the  opportunity  of 
shaking  the  dust  of  the  United  States  from  their  feet  after 
the  war.  And  they  will  find  conditions  of  life  to  which  they 
are  accustomed  in  the  States  of  Central  and  South  America. 
The  immigration  of  Germans  from  North  to  Central  and 
South  America  will  be  furthered  by  treaties  between  the 
German’Empire  and  the  States  concerned. 

We  shall  also  be  able  to  attract  a considerable  number  of 
the  Germans  abroad — including  people  with  capital — to  a 
great  German  African  Empire.  They  will  be  glad  to  come, 
if  this  new  great  colonial  Empire  is  given  large  liberties  and 
offers  the  immigrant  all  that  he  was  accustomed  to  find  in 
America. 

Further,  we  can  give  some  assistance,  so  far  as  the  German 
■abroad,  who  is  still  a German  subject,  is  concerned.  Germany 
at  the  conclusion  of  peace  must  take  their  case  in  hand,  and 
see  to  it  that  the  enemy  states  have  to  give  compensation  for 
the  illegal  wrongs  which  Germans  abroad  have  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  their  governments  and  subjects. 

The  will  to  stand  up  for  the  German  abroad  is  clearly 
[present  in  the  Imperial  Government.  The  Foreign  Secretary 
gave  the  following  answer  to  a question  on  this  point : — 


Iln  regard  to  damage  suffered  by  Germans  in  enemy 
countries  owing  to  measures  taken  by  our  enemies  in  viola- 
tion of  international  law,  the  Imperial  Government  regards 
as  one  of  their  most  urgent  duties  in  the  negotiations  for  peace 

Jj  — ■ 

iff  * [The  German  original  here  has  “Nordamerika,”  an  obvious  print- 
er's error. — Translator.] 
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to  work  for  the  fullest  possible  indemnification  of  the  suf1  ! 
ferers  by  the  enemy  State.  Whether  the  establishment  o {is 
payment  of  such  damage  will  give  rise  to  the  introductioi  . 
of  a bill  in  the  German  Parliament  can  presumably  only  bi 
considered  at  th6  conclusion  of  the  peace  negotiations. 

It  is  clear  from  the  tenor  of  this  answer  that  the  Imperial12 
Government  has  in  mind  to  demand,  on  the  conclusion  o : 
peace,  a lump  sum  as  compensation  for  all  the  damage  sufferec 
by  Germans  abroad,  and,  considering  the  great  number  o : 
victims,  this  sum  is  bound  to  reach  a total  of  several  thousand 
of  millions  of  marks.  These  milliards  will  have  been  won  b; 
our  army  and  will,  of  course,  have  to  go  to  the  State,  and  it  i 1 
therefore  to  be  assumed  that  settlement  in  Germany  or  in  ; ! 
German  colony  will  be  a condition  of  getting  compensation 
Possibly  settlement  in  the  territory  of  our  allies  will  bi  i 
counted  as  equivalent. 

Obviously,  any  strict  compulsion  must  be  avoided.  Bu 
there  can  be  no  idea  of  compulsion,  if  territory  of  about  th< 
size  of  Brazil  and  four  times  the  extent  of  Germany  is  put  a 
the  disposal  of  the  Germans  from  abroad  in  Central  Africa. 

’ 'l‘ 

Mittel-Afnka , with  the  frontiers  which  we  would  give  i 
(we  should  constitute  it  by  uniting  the  Cameroons,  Frencl 
Equatorial  Africa,  the  Belgian  Congo,  German  East  Africa 
British  East  Africa,  Uganda,  and  great  parts  of  Angola,  witl 
a surface  of  about  7 to  714  million  square  kilometres),  con-,; 
tained  at  the  outbreak  of  war  at  least  20,000  white  men.  Ir 
the  first  year  after  the  war,  if  a sensible  policy  is  applied,  ii  ;i 
might  immediately  receive  twice  the  number;  we  might  attraci  3 
to  it  up  to  40,000  Germans  from  abroad,  with  an  average  j 
capital  of  25,000  marks,  and  a further  10,000  to  20,000  Ger-  t 
mans  as  workmen,  apprentices,  overseers,  merchants  and  ban!  3 
officials.  For  if  capital  to  the  extent  of  1,000,000,000  marks  3 
comes  suddenly  into  the  country,  a quite  different  life  would  * 
develop  from  that  which  would  arise  from  a settlement  by  ij 
driblets. 

We  could  also  make  a good  beginning  with  small  settle-11 
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sui  lents  in  Central  Africa,  for  instance  in  Angola,  in  certain 
istricts  of  East  Africa,  and  the  Southern  Congo,  if  we  took 
s our  pattern  the  South  Brazilian  provinces  of  Santa 
Batherina  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  There  Germans  work 
permanently  on  the  land  and  keep  healthy  at  from  25  to 
si  2 degrees  of  latitude  south.  In  the  coffee  province  of 
1 j Brazil,  San  Paulo,  a tropical  district,  Germans  have  to 
!r(  york  in  the  coffee  plantations  even  as  day  labourers.  Angola 
• ( ies  much  nearer  the  equator,  it  is  true ; it  stretches  from 
...  1 to  17  degrees  southern  latitude.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
4 1 would  be  possible  to  develop  exclusive  settlements  of 
Berman  farmers  in  this  district,  as  in  Southern  Brazil,  if  we 
;n  ollow  the  example  of  the  Brazilian  States  of  Parana,  Santa 
: Batherina  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  These  States  give  every 
.immigrant  on  arrival  a measured  plot  of  land  of  25  hectars, 
vith  house  and  agricultural  implements  as  his  own  possession 
in  deferred  payment  of  a low  purchase-price.  And  work 
an  begin  at  once. 

It  is  true  enough  that  there  are  many  arguments  against 
[he  introduction  of  small-holders  into  Africa;  but  we  must 
lake  the  attempt. 

A further  essential  for  the  development  of  real  German 
rorld-power  is  a genuine  policy  of  our  own  in  the  matter  of 
: aw  materials,  based  on  the  principle  that  the  raw  materials 
produced  in  our  colonies  belong  in  the  first  instance  to 
01  Berman  industries.  Hitherto  our  colonial  economic  policy 
ias  been  in  no  way  connected  with  our  home  policy.  The 
l i irinciple  did  not  hold  good,  either  that  the  German  colonies 
'ac  ;ad  primarily  to  buy  in  the  German  market  or  that  colonial 
a?  iroducts  must  primarily  be  sent  to  Germany.  Only  as 
let  egards  foodstuffs  was  the  law  of  giving  preference  to  home- 
anl  Town  products  recognized ; but  colonial  soil  counted 
rk  conomically  as  foreign.  That  tradition  must  be  broken 
ul  vith.  We  must  establish  it  as  the  basis  of  our  economic 
t)  ystem  that  all  that  is  needed  for  our  industries  must  be  grown 
>n  our  own  soil.  We  must  only  call  upon  the  territory  of 
; riendly  States  so  far  as  our  own  is  inadequate.  It  is  only 
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such  a law  as  that,  which  can  give  a chance  of  peacefi;, 
development  to  our  economic  system  and  to  the  Germa  >| 
element  in  the  world.  It  allows  the  emigration  of  surplu  f 
forces  to  the  cheap  fields  of  supply  overseas  and  attaches  ther 
to  new  German  land,  giving  them  a home  on  it.  They  ark 
no  longer  compelled  to  wander  round  the  world  as  commerci;  ;( 
travellers  and  agents  of  German  industries  in  search  of  U 
market.  It  should  no  longer  be  the  aim  of  German  economi  L 
policy  to  swell  the  figures  of  foreign  trade  by  all  sorts  of  pett 
artifices.  We  should  rather  arrive  at  establishing  what  are  tl  si 
needs  of  the  population  in  the  matter  of  tropical  foodstufi  « 
and  luxuries,  as  well  as  of  raw  material  for  our  industries,  an  » 
arranging  for  the  oversea  production  accordingly.  What  oi  ai 
own  colonies  cannot  achieve  ought  to  be  handed  over  1 L 
friendly  States  under  treaty.  And  we  ought  not  to  turn  01 
as  an  equivalent  much  over  the  strictly  necessary  quantity  ( ::i 
finished  industrial  products.  It  was  by  scraping  together  tl  -1 
tropical  and  subtropical  agricultural  products  of  all  the  wofi  :: 
that  we  brought  unrest  into  our  economic  system;  nothir  '! 
but  regulation  and  order  and  the  greatest  possible  productic 
of  raw  material  by  our  own  tropical  agriculture  will  bring  t J 
peace  in  our  labour,  will  free  us  from  the  fevered  scramble  < " 
competition,  and  make  the  German  a happy  man  again. 

C 

C 

IV.— THE  OVERSEA  FOUNDATIONS  OF  GERMAN  WORLD-  q 

POWER  ; 

The  main  anxiety  of  those  who  find  it  hard  to  reconcile  ther 
selves  to  the  idea  of  a great  Central-African  colonial  Empi 
is  concerned  with  the  Congo  territories,  and  it  is  especial 
the  sleeping  sickness,  so  prevalent  there,  which  is  regardi 
as  a heavy  mortgage  calculated  to  depreciate  very  material 
the  value  of  the  colony.  I 

The  Rapports  sur  V Administration  du  Congo  beige  aga 
and  again  deplore  the  wide  dissemination  of  sleeping  sickne  a 
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:n  many  districts.  In  the  report  for  1908  it  is  stated  that 
deeping  sickness  was  raging  in  the  eastern  province  by  Lake 
Tanganyika,  that  it  was  wide-spread  in  Mongalla,  in  the  basin 
if  Lake  Leopold  II.,  on  the  Lukenye,  on  the  Lower  Congo, 
rnd  in  Eastern  Kwango ; it  was  reported  to  have  broken  out 
seriously  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Congo,  Itimbiri,  Lulongo, 
; ICbangi ; in  Katanga,  on  the  rivers  Lualaba,  Lufira,  and  on 
c ILake  Kissale.  But  there  was  none  in  Upper  Katanga. 

The  report  for  1911  establishes  the  fact  that  sleeping 
ret  sickness  was  on  the  decrease  in  Lower  and  Central  Congo,  in 
1st!  certain  districts  of  Kassai,  in  Manyema,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
s' jrood  of  Yakoma.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  raging  in  1911, 
it:  ind  had  assumed  the  form  of  an  epidemic,  on  the  Semliki, 
er  f^ake  Kivu,  the  Kwilu  and  the  Kwango. 

■nJi  In  1912  settlements  were  removed  on  the  Luapula  and 
jj  he  Lualaba  owing  to  sleeping  sickness;  the  pest  had  greatly 
erIliminished  in  Katanga,  and  the  Tanganyika,  the  Mweru  and 
he  Upper  Luapula  sections.  Yet  the  report  still  intimated 
:hat  sleeping  sickness  was  lying  heavy  on  the  colony. 

We  must,  on  the  other  hand,  not  overlook  and  suppress  the 
tact  that  the  vast  country  comprises  also  many  very  healthy 
md  populous  districts. 

We  have  one  source  of  information  in  the  reports  of  the 
British  Consuls  about  the  Belgian  Congo  contained  in 
orrespondence  Respecting  the  Affairs  of  the  Congo.  The 
Consul  Gerald  Campbell,  in  Boma,  writes  under  date 
Dctober  25,  1910- — 


■ 
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The  Uele  [Welle]  district  ...  is  not  only  comparatively 
well-populated  with  natives  of  a greater  intelligence  than  is 
generally  found  :n  the  Congo,  who,  long  accustomed  to 
trade  with  the  Arabs,  can  well  hold  their  own  against  all 
merchants,  but  it  is  rich  in  those  products  which  attract  trad- 
ers to  this  country.  Moreover,  more  caravan  routes  exist  in 
the  Uele  than  elsewhere. 


1 


Campbell  put  the  total  population  of  the  Belgian  Congo 
7J4  millions. 
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The  Consul  Armstrong  reported  in  1910: — 


The  Uele  [Welle]  is  a densely  populated  country.  Sleep 
ing  sickness  is  practically  unknown,  and  the  few  cases  whic 
exist  have  been  introduced  from  outside.  . . . The  varion 
tribes  in  this  district  are  remarkable  for  their  superior  ir 
telligence,  and  of  these  the  Mangbattu,  with  its  sub-division 
of  Mangwele  and  Bangba,  is  the  most  noteworthy. 

J he  Azande  is  a warlike  tribe.  ...  In  numbers  they  rep 
resent  more  than  half  the  population  of  the  entire  districi 
. . . Their  sultans,  or  chiefs,  known  as  the  Avungura— 
name  given  to  the  ruling  tribe  as  distinct  from  the  ordinar  ? 
Azande — are  incomparably  superior  in  every  way  to  th  I, 
ordinary  native.  These  sultans  have  shown  remarkable  ski!  r 
and  astuteness  in  dealing  with  the  European,  and  some  o'-7 
them,  even  up  till  now,  have  maintained  a sort  of  semi-inde^ 
pendence.  . . . 


Of  the  other  tribes  the  Ababuas  in  the  Rubi  zone  an 
the  Mamvu  in  the  Bomakandi  zone  are  perhaps  the  mos  1 
primitive.  The  Government  has,  in  the  case  of  the  forme 
tribe,  imposed  upon  them  as  their  chief  an  ex-sergeant  of  th 
public  force.  This  man,  being  of  another  tribe  (Amadis),  i 
maintained  in  his  authority  by  the  Government,  who  permit 
him  to  keep  a small  body  of  armed  men  to  protect  his  per  1 
son,  and,  in  return  for  the  perquisities  of  chieftainship,  E 
forces  the  people  to  work  for  the  Government.  . . . 

The  Rubi  and  the  Bomakandi  are  the  richest  zones  ii 
rubber.  The  whole  of  the  former  is  dense  equatorial  forest 
while  the  latter  is  forest  intersected  with  grass  plains.  . . 
The  Uele-Bili  is  chiefly  grass  plain,  but  strips  of  rubber 
bearing  forests  are  to  be  found  along  the  numerous  water 
courses  which  intersect  the  country.  The  Gurba-Dungu  zom 
has  few  resources,  and  in  this  respect  resembles  the  Uppei 
Nile  country. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Gurba-Dungu  zone,  the  soi 
in  the  Uele  district  is  exceptionally  rich,  and  rarely  ir 
Africa  does  one  see  so  much  food  and  of  such  great  variety 
Besides  the  ordinary  African  food,  such  as  bananas,  plantains 
manioc,  palm  oil,  etc.,  maize,  rice,  pea-nuts,  millet,  sorghum 
potatoes,  sesame  oil,  etc.,  grow  in  abundance.  The  quality  oi 
the  maize,  where  the  seed  is  carefully  selected,  is  as  good  a: 
the  best  that  America  can  produce.  Almost  every  kind  ol 
European  vegetable  grows  with  luxuriance.  And  the  plains 
in  areas  where  there  is  no  tse-tse  fly  afford  good  grazing  lands 
for  cattle.  Nothing  has  yet  been  done  in  the  way  of  agri- 
cultural experiment,  with  the  exception  of  rubber,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  grain,  such  as  oats  and  wheat,  would  grow 
if  carefully  tended.  . . . 
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In  the  Uele  district  slavery  is  rife.  . . . Natives  are 
bought  and  sold,  and  officials  take  no  notice  whatever  of 
the  fact.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  do  so,  be- 
cause they  have  actually  organized  a thorough  system  of 
slavery  in  the  Mamvu  country.  These  people,  the  Mamvu, 
have  been  handed  over  entirely  to  a few  Mangbettu  and 
Manguele  chiefs.  . . . These  chiefs  told  me  that  the  Mamvu 
had  been  given  to  them  because  they  refused  to  work  the  rub- 
ber tax. 


As  Armstrong  further  reports,  most  of  the  merchants  in 
1e  Welle  district  are  Greeks  and  Syrians  from  Khartum,  or 
jidians  from  Uganda  and  East  Africa.  There  are  great 
tfficulties  about  porters ; few  merchants  can  get  more  than 
re  porters. 

Vice-consul  Thurstan  sent  a report  of  a tour  which  he 
adertook  in  the  Kassai  district  in  August  and  September, 
)io. 

He  regards  the  Southern  part  of  the  Kassai  district  as 
itable  for  European  settlement  in  the  future.  But  sleeping 
:kness  is  very  prevalent.  The  inhabitants  are  Bena  Lulua, 
iluba  and  Kanyoka.  The  Bakette  and  Balolo  are  on 
eir  western  borders,  half-naked  cannibals  whose  land  is 
[explored. 

The  hereditary  main  chief  of  the  Bena  Lulua  is  Kalamba. 
Id  Kalamba  twice  journeyed  with  Wissmann  as  far  as 
yangwe.  He  fled  before  the  Belgians  into  Portuguese 
rritory;  his  son  came  back  in  1907,  and  established  himself 
Luluaburg. 

The  Baluba  and  Kanyoka  are  pastoral  peoples,  very  much 
lit  up.  The  former  often  enter  European  service  as 
a Drkers  or  domestic  slaves.  Little  is  done  for  the  country, 
'o  iere  are  no  roads  or  bridges ; the  paths  are  poor  native  tracks. 
; ie  district  was  formerly  the  scene  of  perpetual  fighting  and 
tin  ive-raids.  Now  it  is  quiet.  Domestic  slavery  exists. 
- leeping  sickness  was  very  rife ; the  great  native  village 
j the  Bena  Lulua,  Mwamba  Kafula,  is  said  to  have  lost  a 
tird  of  its  3,000  inhabitants  in  five  years. 

The  Bakuba  are  forest-dwellers;  they  fish  and  hunt  and 
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have  artistic  tendencies.  They  produce  woodwork  of  an  ex 
cellence  unapproached  by  any  other  race  of  the  Kassai.  Th  ai 
Bakuba  have  been  slave-owners  from  time  immemorial,  an<  s( 
are  only  accustomed  to  work  at  their  own  pleasure.  Kin 
Lukengo  (Frobenius  gives  graphic  descriptions  of  his  cour 
— Er>.)  receives  a commission  from  the  Kassai  Company  pe 
ton  on  all  rubber  collected  in  his  country. 

Also  in  1910  the  Consul  Mackie  undertook  a journey  i 
the  Congo  bend,  of  which  he  made  an  interesting  report. 

He  found  the  district  round  Lake  Tumba  thickly  popr 
lated ; the  villages  looked  prosperous  according  to  Africa 
standards.  He  reported  of  the  Bangala  district  that  sleep 
ing  sickness  had  caused  great  devastation  there.  For 
distance  of  500  kilometres  from  Lulanga  up  the  Congo  t 
Bumba  the  missionaries  only  found  49  villages  with  a tot? 
population  of  4,068  people  in  1910  as  against  50,000  in  1 89c 
New  Antwerp  “is  believed’’  formerly  to  have  had  15,00 
inhabitants ; only  a few  hundreds  remain.  Many  decampe 
owing  to  sleeping  sickness ; others  died. 

Between  the  Congo  and  the  Lopori  River  Mackie  foun 
the  population  very  much  exhausted  by  the  methods  of  th 
rubber-trade.  That  is  the  home  of  the  Bongandanga,  a quai 
relsome  tribe  with  a bad  reputation. 

The  land  watered  by  the  Maringa  River  is  inhabited  b 
the  tribe  of  the  Mongo;  the  Boenda  (Baringa)  are  a sub-div 
sion  of  it.  They  have  large  villages,  are  numerous,  warlike  an 
hostile.  There  is  much  sleeping  sickness  round  Lingund 
on  the  Lomako  River.  The  Esanga  (Ysenge)  district  on  th 
Upper  Maringa  is  thickly  populated.  Round  Basankusu,  1 
the  confluence  of  the  Maringa  and  the  Lopori,  the  inhabitant 
are  Mongos ; they  file  their  teeth.  Mackie  found  the.c 
villages  surrounded  with  palisades  against  man-eatin 
leopards.  Twenty  men  are  said  to  have  been  eaten  at  th 
mission-station  of  Ikau.  The  forest  tracks  in  this  district  ai 
very  good — sometimes  15  feet  wide;  they  are  kept  free  c 
grass  by  women  and  children. 

Round  Ikau-Bokota,  on  the  Lulongo  River,  the  Mongc 
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Duild  large  villages  and  make  streets;  but  the  villages,  which 
l are  very  numerous,  are  badly  built  and  dirty.  They  often  are 
so  close  to  one  another  that  they  form  a line  several  English 
miles  long. 

Mackie  also  undertook  a journey  through  the  Aruwimi 
j district.  He  reports  the  existence  of  many  large  villages 
close  to  Yambuya.  The  tribe  of  the  Baso  round  Basoko  is 
noted  for  its  prowess,  activity  and  industry ; the  Bangalemas, 

Ion  the  two  banks  of  the  Aruwimi,  are  great  workers  in  iron. 
They  build  high,  conical  huts. 

In  the  forest  between  the  Congo  and  the  Aruwimi  the 
Turumbu  have  numerous  thickly  populated  villages.  There 
is  an  extensive  palm-oil  industry  among  the  natives;  their 
pottery  is  famous. 

The  report  of  the  Consul  Lamont  dates  from  1912.  He 
was  able  to  communicate  the  fact  that  there  was  little  popula- 
tion on  the  banks  of  the  Congo  from  Stanley  Pool  upstream 
to  Coquilhatville.  Sleeping  sickness  is  very  rife;  the  women 
refuse  to  bear  children;  abortion  is  a common  practice. 

| Infant  mortality  is  great.  In  Lulanga  the  population  is  said 
to  have  diminished  from  8,000  to  1,000.  Lamont  describes 
the  houses  as  poorer  and  more  miserable  than  any  he  had 
seen  in  Africa. 

Of  New  Antwerp  and  Lisala  he  reports  that  the  state 
labourers  there  had  good  houses,  and  were  well  fed,  strong 
: and  contented.  The  physique  of  the  Ababuas  and  Azandes  in 
the  Aruwimi  and  Welle  districts  reminded  him  of  the  Ashantis. 
They  make  good  soldiers.  There  are  abundant  children  and 
abundant  food.  The  population  is  very  dense  everywhere 
along  the  main  routes,  except  on  the  Aruwimi.  Strawplaiting 
1 had  been  introduced  into  the  Ababua  country,  and  mats  and 
1 hats  were  being  produced.  The  weapons  of  the  Aruwimi  and 
1 Welle  tribes  are  spear,  knife,  bow  and  arrow.  Lamont  says 
' he  saw  no  fire-arms  in  the  hands  of  the  natives.  In  Ibembo 
there  is  a considerable  trade  in  native-grown  rice;  in  Likati 
a large  palm-oil  market. 

Of  the  Lowa  district  (on  the  Lualaba)  Lamont  reports 
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that  the  natives  there  cultivate  a great  deal  of  rice.  The 
region  consists  of  swamps  and  marshes,  and  is  under  water 
for  nine  months  in  the  year.  Even  in  the  dry  season  march- 
ing is  difficult.  The  cultivation  of  rice  is  especially  active 
between  Kindu  and  Shuka ; Lamont  was  offered  180  kilo- 
grammes there  for  7 francs.  A good  deal  of  cane  sugar  is 
grown,  too.  Sleeping  sickness  is  little  prevalent  in  the  Lowa 
district ; the  country  between  the  Lomami  and  Lualaba  seem? 
to  be  free  from  mosquitoes. 

The  report  of  the  Vice-consul  Castens  also  dates  from 
1912.  He  made  a tour  of  inspection  in  the  Kassai  and 
Sankuru  district.  Between  Pania-Mutombo  and  Lubefu  he 
found  quite  a number  of  villages,  but  all  small  and  of  no 
particular  importance.  Between  Lubefu  and  Kabinda  (four 
days’  march)  the  country  was  beautiful,  mountainous  and 
well  wooded.  The  inhabitants  were  Basongi;  their  powerful 
chief  was  old  Lupungu  in  Kabinda,  the  friend  of  Wissmann. 
He  ruled  over  50,000  souls;  his  capital,  Kabinda,  had  3,000 
inhabitants.  On  the  route  from  Lubefu  to  Kabinda  there 
were  a number  of  villages  with  up  to  200  inhabitants  apiece; 
the  people  had  abundant  food  and  plenty  of  cattle.  Katambe, 
on  the  Lubefu  River  (north  of  Kabinda),  was  a village  with 
12,000  inhabitants;  it  was  an  English  mile  long  and  half  a 
mile  wide — traversed  by  a broad  park-like  street.  The  daily 
market  was  attended  by  900  or  1,000  people,  the  weekly  one 
by  5,000  to  6,000.  Mutombo-Kachi  had  2,500  inhabitants 
(Balubas)  ; there  were  rifles  to  be  seen;  the  Sultan  and  his 
brother  had  breech-loaders.  There  were  said  to  be  350  guns 
there  and  in  Katambe  respectively.  Kanda-Kanda  contained 
1,500  souls  (Kanyoka).  This  tribe  was  about  50,000  strong; 
the  people  made  good  porters. 

Kalamba  lived  at  Luluaburg,  as  Thursten  mentioned  above. 

Castens  found  the  Bakuba  country  thickly  populated; 
according  to  his  account  there  are  164  villages  lying  within  a 
radius  of  from  20  to  30  English  miles  round  Mushengi  (in  the 
Bakuba  country). 

The  Basongo  Mino  live  between  the  Sankuru  and  the 
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Lukenye  River.  Castens  describes  them  as  arrogant  and 
extremely  idle.  They  are  cannibals  and  hostile  to  the 
• government.  In  April,  1912,  under  the  leadership  of  natives 
from  Ikela,  who  live  north  of  the  Lukenye,  they  brutally 
murdered  Lieutenant  Moreti,  head  of  the  post  at  Kole,  when 
he  was  on  his  way  to  arrest  some  people  who  had  harboured 
murderers. 

The  Batelele,  who  live  from  the  Sankuru  to  the  Lomami, 
were  formerly  warlike  and  very  aggressive ; now  they  are 
peaceable  and  friendly  to  white  men.  They  learnt  a great 
deal  from  the  Arabs,  are  good  workmen  and  excellent 
agriculturists;  they  are,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  progressive 
and  most  useful  tribes.  Round  Lodja  and  south  of  Katako- 
Kombe  there  is  much  sleeping  sickness.  There  is  a doctor 
stationed  in  Lodja. 

Castens  estimated  the  population  of  the  Kassai  district 
at  ij4  millions. 

These  very  instructive  reports  of  the  British  Consuls  are 
to  some  extent  supplemented  by  the  Belgian  official  reports. 

The  white  population  of  the  Belgian  Congo  rose  from  3,399 
persons  on  the  1st  January,  1910,  to  5,465  (including  about 
600  women)  on  the  1st  January,  1912,  and  to  over  6,000  on 
the  1st  January,  1914.  On  the  1st  January,  1911,  the  whites 
were  distributed  as  follows: — Boma  390,  Buta  (in  Welle)  35, 
Coquilhatville  32,  Banana  36,  Basoko  21,  Dima  (on  the 
Kassai)  39,  Elisabethville  (in  Katanga)  360,  Ltoile  du  Congo 
1 16,  Kasongo  (on  the  Lualaba)  21,  Kilo  38,  Kindu  29, 
Kinshassa  69,  Leopoldville  221,  Lisala  21,  Luebo  20, 
Luluaburg  35,  Lusambo  50,  Matadi  143,  New  Antwerp  37, 
Ponthierville  42,  Sakania  48,  Stanleyville  106,  Thysville  (on 
the  railway  from  Matadi  to  Leopoldville)  56. 

As  for  the  products  of  the  colony  the  collection  of  self- 
grown  products  (rubber,  copal,  ivory)  played  the  chief  part 
until  quite  recently;  during  the  last  few  years  mining  came  to 
the  fore.  Cultivation  for  export  still  plays  a very  small  role  ; 
a beginning  has  at  last  been  made  with  the  exploitation  of  the 
vast  stock  of  oil-palms. 
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The  gold  fields  of  Kilo  produced  in  1910  876  kilogramme 
of  gold,  in  1912  740  kilogrammes;  the  output  at  Moto  in  th  i°' 
same  district  amounted  in  1912  to  244  kilogrammes.  Furthers® 
the  yield  of  the  mines  at  Haut  Sele  in  the  same  year  wa 
63  kilogrammes  of  gold,  and  some  gold  mines  were  brough 
into  working  in  the  basin  of  the  Gayu.  Coal  had  been  found® 
on  the  Lukuga ; in  the  zone  of  Mandoko,  in  the  extremi  B< 
south-east,  the  presence  of  valuable  diamonds  and  of  tin  wa 
discovered. 

The  “Societe  Internationale  Forestiere  et  Miniere  di 
Congo”  had  mining  rights — 


1.  In  the  Aruwimi  basin  over  100,000  hectars  for  gold 
silver  and  iron;  diamond  mines  were  discovered; 


2.  In  Mayumbe,  where  deposits  of  bitumen,  and  petro 
leum,  gold,  copper  and  iron  mines  were  discovered,  the  con 
cession  amounted  to  400,000  hectars ; 


3.  In  Mayumbe  in  a different  district  where  gold,  silver 
platinum,  copper  and  iron  were  present ; 


4.  In  the  Kassai  district  where  the  presence  of  gold  ti 
diamonds,  silver,  sulphur,  manganese  and  iron  was  estab  t 
lished. 

The  “Compagnie  du  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Congo  Superieu 
aux  Grand  Lacs”  discovered  great  masses  of  hematite,  and  ir 
some  places  the  presence  of  gold,  in  the  east  of  the  Kivt  1 
district.  The  bituminous  deposits  discovered  on  the  Stanley 
ville-Ponthierville  Railway  were  estimated  at  I y2  millioi 
tons  with  a proportion  of  60-100  litres  of  heavy  oil  per  ton. 

In  Upper  Katanga  the  diamond  fields  in  the  Kundulung; 
Mountains  produced  their  first  yield  in  1913.  There  were,  a: 
a rule,  only  small  stones,  found  in  the  ‘‘yellow  ground”  nea: 
the  surface ; many  of  them  were  very  fine.  The  blue  grount 
has  not  yet  been  exploited.  The  Thys-Jadit  group  had  fount 
copper  to  the  east  and  north-east  of  Lake  Mweru  and  tir 
near  Kiambi  on  the  Luvwa ; near  the  Lukulu  gold  and  tir 
had  been  found. 
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The  beginnings  of  an  industry  are  there,  but  it  suffers,  as 
loes  the  whole  economic  development  of  the  colony,  from  the 
difficulties  of  getting  labour.  It  is  not  so  much  the  lack  of 
abourers;  the  Belgian  Congo  is  in  proportion  as  thickly 
oopulated  as  the  Cameroons.  And  the  calls  for  labour  were 
:(  n general  less  than  in  the  Cameroons.  The  great  evil  in  the 
Belgian  Congo  was  a wrong  labour  legislation,  which  was 
quite  unsuitable  for  Africa.  According  to  the  official  Belgian 
report  there  occurred  in  Elisabethville  (in  Katanga),  between 
the  ist  December,  1912,  and  the  1st  May,  1913-  no  ^ess  t'ian 
595  breaches  of  contract  on  the  part  of  native  labourers.  In 

IMayumbe  there  were  from  13  to  20  per  cent,  of  desertions 
among  the  native  labourers,  in  Matadi  15  per  cent.,  and  at 
Stanley  Pool  some  firms  had  to  reckon  on  25  to  50  per  cent. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties  the  industry  made  progress. 
Lever  Brothers  (the  great  English  soap  firm)  had  50  white 
men  in  Leverville,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kwilu  and  the 
Kwango.  The  oil  mills  there  can  deal  with  12,000  tons  of 
fruit  a year,  the  mills  in  Alberta,  near  Bumba,  with  10,000 
tons  of  fruit.  There  are  also  oil-works  at  Elisabetha,  near 
Barumbi  (Aruwimi).  The  “Societe  des  Huileries  du  Congo 
Beige”  (Lever  Brothers)  had  as  white  personnel  in  1912  139 
agents  in  the  Belgian  Congo,  69  Englishmen,  65  Belgians, 
1 Swiss,  1 Frenchman,  1 Dutchman,  2 Norwegians.  The 
number  of  black  hands  varied  between  1,500  and  3,000. 

The  “American  Congo  Company”  set  up  factories  for  the 
mechanical  treatment  of  rubber  in  1912  in  Kimpoko  and  Black 
! River.  In  the  same  year  the  dockyard  of  the  Societe  Citas 
..  at  Stanley  Pool  launched  17  ships  and  60  lighters  with  a 
tonnage  of  1,900  tons. 

In  1913  there  were  two  furnaces  in  work  in  Katanga  and 
,3  I a third  in  process  of  building.  No  1,  in  Lubumbashi,  pro- 
duced between  the  8th  January  and  the  27th  March,  989  tons 
d of  copper  at  95  per  cent.;  No.  2,  1,051  tons  from  the  7th  April 
to  the  9th  June.  The  two  furnaces  had  produced  together 
from  the  ist  January  to  the  30th  September,  1913,  5,000  tons 
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of  lingots.  A ton  of  copper  yielding  95  per  cent,  cost  in  191 
about  800  francs  at  the  works. 

In  1912  the  various  administrative  districts  reported  a 
follows  about  the  economic  situation: — j 

Bas  Congo. — The  crops  were  844  tons  of  cocoa,  5,800  ton  .1 
of  palm-kernels,  and  1,900  tons  of  palm-oil.  The  trade  0 „ 
Bomba  had  remained  stationary.  Matadi  had  a turnover  0 

70.000  tons.  The  arrangements  in  the  harbour  were  inL 
adequate.  There  were  169  trading-posts  in  the  district  witl  . 

6.000  native  hands. 

Moyen  Congo  had  92  industrial  and  trading-posts  (thl 
most  important  in  Kinshassa)  and  two  shipping-yards.  Th , 
number  of  black  labourers  (2,700  in  Leopoldville  and  1,70/ 
in  Kinshassa)  was  7,450;  it  was  insufficient.  The  distric1, 
Haut  Sele  yielded  52  tons  of  rubber  as  against  77  in  1911.  1 
Kwango. — There  were  85  factories  on  the  1st  January 
1913.  700  tons  of  rubber  and  150  tons  of  rubber  bark  wen 

collected.  A great  number  of  factories  were  closed  owing  t< 
the  rubber  crisis.  Leverville,  the  establishment  of  Leve 
Brothers,  lies  in  this  district. 

Kassai. — The  district  suffered  from  the  rubber  crisis.  I 1 
contained  over  80  trade  settlements.  3 

Lac  Leopold  II. — This  district  was  only  opened  to  Fre< 
Trade  on  the  1st  July,  1911.  Five  companies  were  at  work 
in  1912;  in  the  second  half-year  they  imported  200  tons  0: 
European  goods  and  exported  152  tons  of  rubber,  ivory  anc 
copal.  I 

Equateur. — In  this  district  21  companies  had  107  factories 
their  profits  amounted  to  over  a million  francs.  Little  rubbei 
was  collected,  only  90  tons  in  the  second  half  of  1912,  but  c 
great  deal  of  copal  was  exported.  The  Busira  Syndicate 
exported  more  than  800  tons,  but  only  8 tons  of  rubber. 

Bangala. — The  district  had  34  factories.  Not  much  was 
exported,  apart  from  120  tons  of  rice  from  Itimbiri.  There 
were  a number  of  journeymen  traders  who  took  their  wares 
from  place  to  place  in  boats. 

Ubangi  had  36  factories.  The  rubber  and  ivory  trades 


; 
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tade  little  progress;  the  Ekuta  section  delivered  15  tons  of 
pal  a month. 

Stanleyville. — This  district  had  51  factories.  Its  export 
1912  amounted  to  105  tons  of  rubber,  18  tons  of  ivory, 
Vy2  tons  of  rice.  The  Ituri  zone  was  only  opened  to  Free 
rade  on  the  1st  July,  1912;  its  trade  increased  quickly, 
wenty-nine  factories  were  quickly  opened,  which  in  the 
:cond  half-year  exported  61  tons  of  rubber  and  14^2  tons  of 
ory. 

In  the  Welle  district  there  were  34  factories.  In  Welle 
ili  the  number  rose  from  8 to  23  in  six  months,  and  in  Bomo- 
mdi  from  o to  9.  The  increase  diminished  in  1913  owing 
) the  fall  in  the  price  of  rubber. 

Aruwimi. — This  district  had  29  factories  and  a number  of 
avelling  traders.  The  Lomami  Company  was  working  in 
le  district.  Developments  progressed  slowly. 

Katanga  had  229  companies  on  the  1st  January,  1913,  and 
52  trading  posts. 

These  Belgian  official  reports,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
iie  communications  of  the  British  Consuls,  give  an  essen- 
ally  different  picture  of  the  Belgian  Congo  from  that  which 
rnjtill  pervades  the  German  press.  The  vast  territory  in  its 
orth-eastern  part  resembles  the  neighbouring  populous 
British  province  of  Uganda  and  the  German  district  round 
,ake  Kivu ; the  southern  part  on  the  Ivassai,  Sankuru  and 
.ualaba  Rivers  was  even  the  home  of  an  ancient  and  very 
emarkable  negro  civilization.  The  great  Lunda  Empire, 
etween  Kwango  and  Lualaba,  the  tributary  states  of  which 
t J sed  to  reach  as  far  as  Lake  Mweru  and  Bangweolo,  existed 
alt  ertainly  already  in  the  16th  century,  as  can  be  seen  in 
ortuguese  reports ; it  was  still  flourishing  in  the  middle  of 
he  19th  century.  The  empire  was  maintained,  that  is  to  say, 
rf  or  three  centuries — a rare  phenomenon  in  Central  and  South 
Africa.  When  the  German  traveller  Paul  Pogge  visited  the 
mnda  empire  in  1874  its  decay  had  already  begun  owing  to 
he  effect  of  European  influences. 


■ 
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The  Baluba  peoples,  between  the  Kassai  and  the  Sankur 


II 


. (lain 


Itrf 


the  Kioko,  who  live  to  the  south  of  them,  a hard-workir 
tribe,  who  are  regarded  as  the  descendants  of  the  Jagg 
who  laid  the  ancient  Congo  Empire  waste  in  the  16th  centur 
are  known  to  us  from  Wissmann’s  descriptions;  Frobenii 
visited  these  same  tribes  in  1907  as  well  as  the  Bakuba  1 
the  north  of  them.  All  these  tribes  used  to  rank  very  higl 
from  the  point  of  view  of  civilization  the  Basongo,  betwec 
the  Sankuru  and  the  Lomami,  were  especially  highly  d< 
veloped ; Wissmann  was  amazed  at  their  large,  populous  an 
clean  settlements  on  his  first  journey  across  Africa. 

All  these  territories,  and  especially  those  between  Lai 
Tanganyika  and  the  Lualaba,  suffered  very  severely  froi 
Arab  slave-raids.  Their  inhabitants  were  powerless  witho 
fire-arms  against  the  invaders,  and  could  not  defend  the 
civilization.  Many  of  them  were  killed  or  carried  off ; aga: 
and  again  their  plantations  were  destroyed  and  their  village 
burnt.  The  remnants  fled  before  the  man-hunters  into  t! 
desert;  those  whom  the  enemy  had  not  carried  off  and  mu 
dered  were  ravaged  by  smallpox.  And  then  sleeping  sicknei 
came  to  fill  the  cup  of  misfortune. 

Between  the  Kassai  and  Sankuru  and  the  bend  of  tf  It 
Congo  there  live  also  some  first-rate  tribes,  although  natural!:  #ls 
they  could  not  develop  so  high  and  lasting  a political  civiliz;  lict 
tion  in  this  district  of  really  primeval  forest  as  on  the  southerif; 
and  northern  savannahs.  The  dark,  over-grown,  impenetrab'  iin 
forest  favours  dispersal.  But  in  the  actual  Congo  basin  tt  tn 
many  navigable  rivers  offer  again  sure  means  of  communic; 
tion,  and  the  best  proof  of  traffic  between  the  Congo  hinte 
land  and  the  West  Coast,  reaching  back  into  pre-Europea 
times,  is  the  naturalization  of  American  cultivated  plants  i 
the  Congo  basin.  So  careful  a judge,  therefore,  as  Dr.  Hugil:: 
Marquardsen  is  justified  in  saying  in  his  Belgian  Congo : J™ 
Geographical  Survey,  in  the  third  volume  for  the  year  1916  c1 
Mitteilungen  aus  den  deutschen  Schutzgebieten  (Reports  frot (fl 
the  German  Protectorates)  : 
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The  human  material  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  both  in  the 
)lains  and  in  the  forests,  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as, 
bn  the  average,  very  valuable,  even  though  particular  sec- 
ions  of  it  may  still  be  very  far  removed  from  civilization. 
The  civilizing  work  of  Europeans  among  these  people  must 
)e  reckoned  as  fruitful  and  promising. 

Vs  for  the  French  Congo — more  properly  called  French 
|itorial  Africa — Gabun  is  more  or  less  like  the  Southern 
e Geroons  and  the  parts  of  the  Belgian  territories  which  lie 
: to  it,  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  population  of  the 
a an  coast  stands  at  an  equally  high  stage  of  development 
ii  that  of  the  Niger.  Just  as  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  itself, 
le  coast  districts  north  and  south  of  it  were  the  goal  of 
Dpean  commercial  and  missionary  enterprise  from  the 
nning  of  the  16th  century;  thus,  for  example,  according 
■ leinrich  Schurtz  (see  Helmolt’s  History  of  the  World) 
ngo  in  Gabun  is  said  to  have  had  15,000  inhabitants  in 
).  At  any  rate,  the  population  of  the  Gabun  coast  has 
intercourse  with  Europeans  for  centuries,  and  it  is 
arkable  that  the  negroes  of  Loango,  as  Felicien  Challaye 
tes  (Le  Congo  Franqais,  Paris,  1909)  sent  a petition  to 
Government  that  their  taxes,  which  they  paid  very  willingly, 
ht  be  expended  on  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges  and 
>ols.  Gabun  possesses  vast  resources  of  timber  in  the 
vilii  rict  of  the  great  lagoons  and  the  Ogowe  River,  which  is 
igable  for  several  hundred  kilometres.  Of  its  mineral 
al  mrces  the  deposits  of  copper  east  of  Brazzaville  are  well- 
wn. 

The  main  part  of  French  Equatorial  Africa  stretches 
thwards  with  the  Chad  territory  into  the  Sudan;  round 
:e  Chad  there  once  existed  empires  whose  history  can  be 
:ed  back  to  the  year  1000  of  the  Christian  era.  The  ancient 
tanates  of  Wadai  and  Bagirmi  were  states  of  an  earlier 
lanese  civilization.  The  river-district  of  the  Logone  and 
iri  has  been  characterized  by  Germans  who  know  it  as 
,4-econd  Mesopotamia.  At  any  rate  the  Shari  and  Logone 
li  ricts  are  very  rich  in  resources. 
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French  Equatorial  Africa  is  very  undeveloped;  that  isjif 
the  fault  of  the  colony,  however,  but  of  the  colonii]]  on 
France  has  been  too  much  occupied  in  North  Africa  |lk 
Senegambia  to  have  had  the  strength  to  animate  the  bit 
territories  north  of  the  Congo  as  well.  There  is  the  fur 
consideration  that  the  Chad  territory  and  the  districts  TJba N 
Shari-Chad  are  the  hinterlands  of  the  Cameroon  coast  if 
not  of  Gabun.  The  route  by  the  Congo  and  Ubangi,  wl|  i 
the  French  use,  is  a very  imperfect  and  expensive  mean: 
communication. 

Sleeping  sickness  is  as  widespread  in  French  Equate 
Africa — apart  from  the  northern  sections — as  in  the  Belj 
Congo ; it  is  indeed  a very  unpleasant  asset  of  the  Co 
territories.  And  to  fight  it  needs  considerable  finan 
means.  But  good  success  may  be  awaited  in  view  of 
present  state  of  science,  which  has  already  got  so  far  a; 
render  the  victims  of  the  disease — especially  by  treatrr 
with  the  new  Salversan  preparation — at  any  rate,  comple 
without  danger  to  their  neighbours,  even  if  they  are  th 
selves  past  saving.  Thus  the  risk  of  the  further  spread 
the  pest  is  to  a great  extent  removed. 

And  is  it  not  possible  that  sleeping  sickness,  which  is 
rife  just  in  the  Congo  basin,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a dise 
arising  from  malnutrition  and  bad  conditions?  We  are  acc 
tomed  to  the  fact  that  European  wars  bring  epidemics  in  tl 
train,  or,  at  least,  have  mostly  done  so;  are  the  perpet 
ravaging  of  the  Congo  basin  by  Arabs  and  Portuguese, 
slave-raids  and  the  expulsion  of  the  inhabitants  from  tf 
homes,  the  rubber  atrocities  of  Leopold’s  time,  likely  to  hi 
remained  without  lasting  influence  on  the  population  of 
Congo?  And  is  it  not  to  be  expected  that  the  health  of 
people  will  improve  again  with  the  progress  in  civilization  s 
development  of  the  country? 

The  Belgian  Congo  has  from  8 to  9 million  inhabita: 
(4  to  the  square  kilometre),  French  Equatorial  Africa  has 
the  Cameroons  3,  German  East  Africa  8 millions.  With  pa 
of  Angola  and  portions  of  the  British  possessions  whi 


11 


,ng  to  Central  Africa,  we  shall  reach  a total  of  at  least  30 
Ml  ion  inhabitants. 

The  most  valuable  African  territories  lie,  of  course,  in  the 
i of  the  Niger  and  south  of  Senegal.  They  are  Sene- 
ibia,  Guinea,  the  Ivory  and  Gold  Coasts,  Togo,  Dahomey 
Nigeria.  These  countries  contain  at  least  32  million 
iparatively  highly  civilized  inhabitants  and  they  are  already 
1 developed.  If  these  colonies  could  be  united,  there  is 
doubt  that  they  would  be  of  great  importance  from  the 
tical,  economic  and  also  military  point  of  view.  But  in 
tical  and  military  value  they  will  certainly  be  surpassed  by 
,tral  Africa,  which  equals  them  in  population  and  surpasses 
n many  times  over  in  extent  of  territory. 
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V.— THE  WHITE  MAN  IN  CENTRAL  AFRICA 


ien  we  spoke  of  attracting  tens  of  thousands  of 
•mans  to  Central  Africa  we  were  counting,  above 
-as  may  be  gathered  from  the  estimate  of  Central  Africa 
a comparatively  well-populated  country,  given  in  the 
vious  chapter — on  the  Germans  organizing  the  30  million 
■ro  inhabitants  to  supply  from  the  tropics  German  require- 
c nts  in  the  matter  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  and  directing 
ir  labour  to  a great  end.  This  end  is  our  acquisition  of 
raw  materials  which  we  lack. 

The  proof  that  the  white  man  can  live  in  Central  Africa 
(an  official  and  organizer,  has  already  been  given.  We  can 
:n  assert  to-day  that  in  most  parts  of  Central  Africa  the 
ite  man,  and  even  women  and  children,  can  quite  well  stand 
ir  to  five  years  on  end,  and  that  he  will  keep  his  health,  if 
has  the  opportunity  of  recuperating  his  strength  every  two 
three  years  in  a temperate  climate.  It  only  remains  for 
bia|. to  show  that  Central  Africa  can  very  soon  give  a home  to 
000  Germans,  and  after  a few  years  even  to  100,000. 

We  must  look  at  tropical  agriculture  from  three  points 


view : — 
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I.  It  is  a question  of  exploiting  the  existing  resource!1®1 
the  soil  and  of  the  great  forests  (timber,  oil-palms,  rub'  - 
with  the  help  of  the  negroes; 


2.  Those  kinds  of  native  cultivation  which  yield 
ducts  for  export  are  to  be  encouraged; 


tor 


3.  We  must  pay  attention  to  cultivation  by  Europe' 
in  plantations  and  medium  and  small  holdings.  fat 


Our  previous  colonial  policy  had  not  yet  determined  c 
fixed  goal,  and  had  not  done  so  chiefly  because  our  colov-e 
system  stood  separate  from  our  home  system.  We  shoi  ]J 
no  favour  to  our  own  colonial  products  through  special  taiL( 
nor  any  favour  either  to  German  imports  into  the  colorjL- 
Because  we  claimed  the  Open  Door  from  England,  we  hatL 
allow  the  Open  Door  in  our  own  colonial  possessions,  and  IjL, 
was  why  our  colonial  agriculture  made  but  laborious  progiL 
and  was  perpetually  suffering  from  some  set-back.  We  | 
not  here  advocating  a policy  of  colonial  Protection,  wll 
would  favour  our  own  colonial  raw  material  by  exempting, 
from  a tariff  imposed  upon  all  other  tropical  raw  mate 
imported  into  Germany.  That  would  result  in  a rise  in 
prices  of  raw  material,  which  is  just  what  we  want  to  prev 
by  a colonial  policy  of  our  own.  On  the  other  hand,  we  m 
keep  clearly  before  our  eyes  that  the  tropical  agriculture 
South-East  Asia  and  India  has  at  its  disposal  vaster  hun 
material  than  any  other  portion  of  the  world.  The  Ind 
and  Chinese  coolies  are  also  so  easily  satisfied  that  they 
content  with  the  lowest  of  wages.  Foreign  merchants  kn 
the  rapid  rise  of  East-Asiatic  rubber  cultivation.  The  ot! 
rubber  countries  of  the  world  could  not  keep  pace  beca 
South-East  Asia  could  undersell  all  competitors,  thanks  to 
abundant  masses  of  cheap  labour. 

It  would  be  quite  wrong  if  the  German  rubber  industr 
tried  to  draw  only  on  South-East  Asia  as  being  the  coun 
of  cheapest  production.  It  would  be  more  profitable  to 
if  they  gave  the  preference  to  territories  of  more  expensi 
production,  provided  these  countries  were  in  a position 
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tt  pnsume  the  more  expensive  products  of  the  German  indus- 
1 Hes.  In  other  words,  the  German  colonies  and  the  allied 
:ates  which  produce  raw  material  must  give  a preferential 
: iriff  to  German  industrial  products.  Then  the  German 
I impire  would  also  be  in  a position  to  give  preference  to  their 
' iw  materials.  If  such  a well-balanced  preferential  policy  as 
I rat  is  carried  out,  our  colonial  Empire  and  the  allied  states 

I diich  produce  raw  material  will  show  steady  development. 
)ur  plantation  and  farm  work  would  then  have  quite  new 
rospects. 

Hitherto  many  colonial  economists — especially  the  official 
15  nes — have  been  inclined  to  prefer  negro  cultivation  to  the 
obey  of  plantations  and  farms.  They  dreamed  of  a develop- 
- rent  something  like  that  of  the  English  Gold  Coast  colony, 
Where  black  farmers  and  landowners  produce  up  to  50,000 
ions  of  cocoa  for  export.  There  are  black  millionaires  in 
: 'rccra,  who  keep  white  chauffeurs,  black  lawyers  and  black 
' lotel-proprietors  with  white  servants.  The  conditions  in  the 

II  lold  Coast  and  the  neighbouring  territories  are  certainly  con- 
'incing  evidence  of  the  will  to  live  well  and  advance  on  the 

: >art  of  the  natives;  but  it  cannot  be  the  object  of  German 
f :olonial  policy  to  produce  similar  conditions  in  German  Mittel- 
j 4frika.  We  must  not  increase  the  value  of  the  soil  in  Mittel- 
’ ifrika  by  our  own  labours  in  order  to  give  the  negro  the 
pleasure  of  a higher  rent  for  his  land.  The  native  shall,  of 
course,  share  in  the  increased  value  which  his  land  has  got 
. owing  to  the  white  immigration,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  let 
aim  reap  all  the  advantage.  We  need  have  no  fear  that  it 
. will  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  native,  if  we  claim  land 
t0  for  white  immigration  in  the  future  in  far  greater  measure 
than  before  the  war.  The  chief  objection  to  the  system  of 
Sj  plantations  and  farms  is  met,  when  it  is  proved  that  for  a 
m native  village  2,000  hectars  of  land  in  a colony  that  is  flourish- 
ling,  owing  to  means  of  communication  and  European  admini- 
n stration,  is  more  valuable  than  10,000  in  an  African  village 
in  lunder  native  black  rule. 
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In  future,  then,  we  shall  not  restrict  plantations  and  farm:' 
as  before  the  war,  but  favour  this  policy,  while  we  need  n 
at  the  same  time  do  away  with  native  cultivation;  but  just  ; 
at  home  we  have  large,  medium  and  small  holdings,  so  a wimil 
policy  will  have  to  work  for  the  same  variety  in  our  colon! 
Empire.  - 

At  the  same  time  we  shall  have,  as  far  as  possible,  to  sfl 
aside  for  the  good  of  the  community  districts  in  which  it  is 
question  of  collecting  self-grown  products.  In  the  Cameroorn 
great  stress  was  laid  on  each  native  village  keeping  its  oi  r i 
palms;  the  anxiety  of  the  Government  went  so  far  as  1 
prevent  the  natives  selling  palm-lands.  Rut  we  can  nevtU 
arrive  in  this  wav  at  a proper  utilization  of  the  great  riche  b 
of  the  country.  Oil-palm  districts  would  have  to  become  staljfiih 
property.  The  Government  would  lease  them  to  white  con|g( 
panies,  and  would  lay  down  what  proportion  of  the  yiel 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  native  villages,  which  havL. 
hitherto  had  a usufruct  of  the  forests.  Thus  the  natives  wiLl 
have  their  rights,  but  at  the  same  time  the  rights  of  the  con 
munity  will  be  safeguarded. 

There  are  millions  and  millions  of  oil-palms  in  Centre?; 
Africa.  This  source  of  wealth  has  hardly  been  exploited  a 
all.  In  1912  the  Cameroons  exported  16,000  tons  of  palm 
kernels  and  3,593  tons  of  palm-oil;  French  Equatorial  Afric 
something  over  500  tons  of  kernels  and  a little  over  100  ton 
of  oil ; the  export  of  the  Belgian  Congo  amounted  to  6,82 
tons  of  kernels  and  1,989  tons  of  oil.  The  yield  of  palm-oi|si 
from  these  vast  territories,  comprising  4^2  million  square  kilo 
meters  with  their  unbroken  forests  and  huge  resources 
amounted  then  only  to  about  23,300  tons  of  palm-kernels  an< 
5,700  tons  of  oil.  That  is  extraordinarily  little  when  on 
thinks  that  British  Southern  Nigeria,  with  its  208,600  squari 
kilometres,  exported  in  1912  175,000  tons  of  palm-kernels  t( 
the  value  of  £3,109,981  sterling  (over  62  million  marks),  anc 
83,000  tons  of  palm-oil  to  the  value  of  £1,854,384  sterling 
(over  37)/i  million  marks).  Compared  with  these  results,  the 
yield  of  the  great  Congo  territories  and  of  the  Cameroons  is 
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ifinitesimal ; it  would  surely  be  an  easy  task  to  bring  the 
:turn  at  least  up  to  the  standard  of  Nigeria.  If  Mittel-Afrika 
ere  only  to  produce  palm-kernels  and  oil  to  the  value  of  ioo 
: illion  marks,  several  thousand  white  men  would  be  able  to 
ad  occupation  in  the  exploitation  of  its  vast  existing  quanti- 
I -es  of  oil-palms.  And  let  us  not  forget  that,  as  we  mentioned 
jove,  Lever  Brothers  employ  50  white  men  in  their  settle- 
ent  at  Leverville  in  the  Belgian  Congo,  which  can  deal  with 
2,000  tons  of  fruit  a year.  12,000  tons  of  fruit  represent 
xmt  2,000  tons  of  oil  and  3,000  tons  of  kernels.  The  pro- 
juction  of  175,000  tons,  therefore,  might  give  occupation  to 
3x60=3,000  white  men. 

We  should  have  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Northern 
ailway  in  the  Cameroons  in  the  treatment  of  the  great  exist- 
ig  quantities  of  oil-palms  in  Central  Africa.  There  the  oil- 
alms  are  thinned  and  roads  made  through  them ; light  rail- 
ways are  laid  to  carry  the  fruit  to  the  factories.  Similar 
iworks  can  be  carried  out  on  the  Congo,  the  Ivassai  and  the 
mailer  rivers,  and  also  along  the  railways.  Very  often  it  is 
nough  to  clear  ground  round  the  existing  trees,  and  the  most 
eautiful  oil-palm  plantations  are  there  ready-made. 

I The  existence  of  valuable  timber  in  the  tropical  forests 
; almost  more  important  than  the  wealth  of  oil-palms.  The 
rm  of  J.  F.  Muller  and  Son,  in  Hamburg,  published  a most 
iteresting  report  on  the  subject  at  the  end  of  1914,  part  of 
/hich  was  printed  in  the  Tropenpflanzer  (Tropical  Planter). 
should  like  to  quote  the  following  : — 

I The  greatest  reservoirs  in  the  world  of  tropical  timber 

valuable  for  industrial  purposes  are  to  be  found  in  the  forests 
which  spread  over  West  and  Central  Africa.  The  most  im- 
portant country  for  the  suppy  of  timber  before  the  war  was 
Gabun,  the  part  of  French  Equatorial  Africa  which  ran  be- 
tween the  Cameroons  and  the  Belgian  Congo;  these  terri- 
tories produced  from  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  all  the 
African  timber  which  we  imported,  including  the  okoume 
wood,  which  was  indispensable  for  our  furniture,  paling,  and 
cigar-box  trades,  a wood  which  is  otherwise  only  found  in 
Spanish  Guinea.  The  German  demand  for  this  wood  amounted 
to  100,000  tons.  Mahogany,  too,  and  many  other  valuable 
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woods  can  be  cut  to  any  extent.  The  vast  forest  resources  i he 
the  great  lagoons  of  Fernan  Vaz,  Mayumba,  Iguela,  Sette 
Cama,  and  also  in  the  Loango  and  Kwilu  districts  are  scarcel 
touched.  There  are  equally  huge  stocks  of  timber  in  th  : 
Cameroons  and  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  y 

In  spite  of  large  export  figures  the  trade  in  timber  is  stil  ; 
in  its  infancy.  Only  a small  percentage  of  the  available  kind 
of  timber  are  exported  and  only  such  as  stand  within  a fev  i 
hundred  yards  of  possible  water  transport.  All  the  rest  an  fi 
absolutely  untouched,  and  among  these  are  all  the  heav'  L 
woods  which  would  be  excellently  adapted  for  ship-buildinj 
and  for  use  in  bridges,  harbours  and  wood  pavements.  Sucl 
building  woods  we  used  to  draw  from  Australia  and  Furthe  p 
India.  Mittel-Afrika  can  provide  us  with  a full  supply,  i 
saw-mills  are  set  up  there  to  deliver  these  heavy  kinds  o f 
wood  in  a marketable  state  for  transport.  y 

There  are  vast  prospects  open  to  the  timber  trade  irL 
Mittel-Afrika;  it  could  yield  handsome  profits  to  a grea  ir 
number  of  white  immigrants. 

The  utilization  of  the  great  existing  quantities  of  rubbei  b, 
in  Central  Africa  has  been  adversely  affected  by  the  develop-  r 
ment  of  the  plantations  in  East  Asia,  but  by  no  means  crippled  7 
The  success  of  the  French  Company  “Sangha  Forestiere,’  L 
which  owns  property  in  French  Central  Africa,  and  in  the  1: 
new  districts  of  the  Cameroons,  and  whose  rubber  has  been||e 
reckoned  as  equal  to  the  best  Para,  shows  that  Central-Africar  1 
rubber  can  hold  its  own  against  any  competition,  if  it  is  merely  7 
a question  of  pure  quality  and  the  collection  is  not  too  costly.  ,r 
The  rubber  trade  could  furnish  a living  to  a great  number  of 
white  traders.  L 

When  we  have  won  our  way  to  our  fixed  goal — the  most  7 
perfect  incorporation  possible  of  Mittel-Afrika  in  our  home 
economic  system,  an  incorporation  which  means  that  wefe 
regard  the  self-grown  wealth  of  the  country  as  destined  for  the L 
community,  and  look  at  the  rest  of  the  soil  of  Africa  as  some-  j 
thing  which  may  be  improved  and  increased  in  value  by  our  n 
labour  and  from  which  we  are  entitled,  provided  we  respect  j 
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he  rights  of  the  original  inhabitants,  to  draw  according  to 
>ur  needs,  by  the  right  which  our  labour  confers,  then  we  shall 
( nave  laid  to  a great  extent  the  foundation  of  a prosperous 
ropical  economic  system.  All  that  is  wanted  is  that  we 
hould  approach  the  question  of  labour  and  of  the  natives  in 
. somewhat  different  spirit  from  that  which  we  have  hitherto 
hown. 

Up  till  now  our  system  of  plantations  and  our  railway 
instruction  have  caused  great  upheavals  among  the  black 
jopulation,  have  upset  ancient  social  customs,  uprooted  in 
>art  the  new  generation  and  depopulated  whole  districts.  It 
vas  especially  the  missionaries  who  made  bitter  complaints 
if  this  effect  of  the  white  colonization  of  Africa.  The  com- 
daints  were  quite  intelligible.  The  missions  had  been  in  the 
ountry  long  before  the  administration  and  the  settlers;  they 
lad  brought  the  region  round  the  mission  to  a high  state  of 
civilization  by  long  labour.  And  now  they  had  to  see,  at  the 

Iirrival  of  officials,  officers,  and  above  all,  of  settlers,  the  field 
)f  their  labour  emptied,  the  young  men  pouring  into  the 
ilantations  and  railway  work,  just  as  at  home  the  younger 
country  population  pours  into  the  towns.  And  all  the  com- 
plaints which  we  have  heard  at  home  about  the  rural  exodus 
,{i  'e-echoed  in  Africa,  too.  In  Africa,  as  at  home,  it  was  noted 
juite  accurately  that  in  general  the  changes  brought  little 
;a  blessing  to  the  people.  Just  as  the  town-dweller,  as  opposed 
3 :o  the  agricultural  labourer,  gained  nothing  except  in  externals, 

■ which  he  had  often  to  pay  for  with  his  health,  so  the  labourer 
an  the  railway  or  on  a plantation  in  Africa  took  little  back 
o with  him  after  long  labour  to  his  native  village  but  a few 
gaudy  rags  and  diseases,  and  any  friend  of  the  people  was 
os  pound  to  feel  sick  at  heart. 

J There  is  no  doubt  that  all  these  evils  will  be  multiplied 
as  soon  as  a greater  number  of  white  settlers  come  into  the 
country.  But  there  is  no  help  for  it ; Mittel-Afrika  too  must 
go  through  the  melting-pot,  and  the  fortune  of  future  gener- 
ations must  emerge  from  the  sufferings  of  the  present 
generation. 
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A strong  agitation  has  been  conducted  on  the  strength  oi 
the  high  death-rate  on  plantations  and  in  railway  construction 
But  the  calculations,  according  to  which,  for  example,  up  tc 
io  per  cent,  of  the  imported  labourers  in  the  Cameroons  are 
said  to  have  died,  have  been  made  very  one-sidedly.  This  is 
proved  incontestably  by  accurate  statistics.  The  Governmenl 
of  the  Cameroons  wished  to  have  no  labour  contracts  of  more1 
than  one  year’s  duration.  Sometimes  the  labourers  were  only 
six  months  at  work.  Supposing  50  men  in  1,000  died  in  this 
period,  it  was  calculated  that  this  represented  10  men  ir 
every  hundred  in  the  year,  i.  e.,  10  per  cent.  But  statistics 
of  the  death-rate  at  railway  construction,  among  such  labourers 
as  could  be  kept  for  12  months  or  longer,  have  shown  thal 
the  mortality  is  high  only  in  the  earlier  months  and  then  sinks 
rapidly.  Supposing  50  men  in  1,000  died  in  the  first  six 
months,  the  next  six  months  did  not  show  the  same  figures, 
but  a death-rate  of  only  20,  and  in  the  third  half-year  only 
10  or  less. 

The  diminution  of  the  death-rate  is  due  to  various  causes. 
In  the  first  place  it  can  be  proved  that  many  sick,  weakly 
and  underfed  people  used  to  come  to  work  on  the  railways. 
The  chiefs  in  the  interior  used  not  to  supply  their  strong 
subjects,  when  the  Government  demanded  labour,  but  the  poor 
of  the  villages  and  the  countryside,  the  ill-fed  and  sickly. 
The  weakest  fell  victims  at  once  to  the  unaccustomed  coast 
climate ; the  others  recovered  with  good  food  and  regular 
work. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  state  of  health  of  the 
native  African  population  is  generally  bad.  The  native  villages 
even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Government  stations  and  mis- 
sions are  by  no  means  idyllic  homes  of  healthy,  happy  human 
beings.  Disease  and  misery  are  rife,  and  fear  of  the  chiefs, 
who  are  often  cruel  tyrants  over  their  subjects;  infant 
mortality  is  high,  and  where  the  mission  or  Government  doctor 
does  not  intervene  with  beneficent  effect,  death  reaps  a rich 
harvest.  The  advent  of  Europeans  has,  without  any  doubt, 
had  one  good  result — that  with  the  colonists  more  doctors 
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iave  come  into  the  country,  and  so  many  a negro  who  would 
rave  died  in  his  village  may  have  become  a healthy  man  on  the 
alantation  or  railway  work. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  the  consequence  of  the  advent  of 
i great  number  of  Europeans,  with  their  demand  for  land  and 
for  the  products  of  the  land,  and  especially  for  labour,  will 
- joe  much  distress  among  the  native  population.  There  will 
)e  great  shiftings  of  population,  with  a multiplication  of  all 
the  inconveniences  which  we  have  seen  in  the  past  in  the 
Zameroons  and  in  East  Africa.  Yet  if  we  have  once  come 
to  the  decision  that  our  oversea  German  stock  is  no  longer 
ei  i:o  be  “culture-manure”  (Kulturdiinger)  for  America  and  the 
ai  iBritish  colonies,  we  must  overcome  these  difficulties;  and 
it  we  shall  be  able  to  master  them. 

sii  Provided  then  that  the  Government  of  German  Mittel- 
es  dfrika  will  really  carry  out  a policy  of  supplementing  our 
ill  aome  economic  system  by  the  African  one,  and  will  ensure 
:his  speedy  development  of  the  new  colony  by  attracting  white 
a men  to  it,  6,ooo  white  men  will  soon  be  able  to  make  a good 
ucrative  living  in  the  oil-palm,  wood  and  rubber  business,  as 
ii  organizers,  agents,  buyers,  directors  of  saw-mills,  and  from 
nvestment  in  the  oil  and  rubber  industry.  Up  to  a thousand 
® white  men  can  be  employed  in  the  transport  of  the  various 
It.  self-grown  products. 

If  we  really  mean  to  do  so,  we  are  bound  to  succeed  in 
aiiinducing  io  million  out  of  the  30  million  negroes  of  Central 
I Africa  to  cultivafe  oil-bearing  products,  such  as  earth-nuts, 
it  sesame,  and  rhizinus,  as  well  as  cotton,  maize  and  rice  for 
t:  export.  If  1,000  such  cultivators  provide  one  white  trader 
,}  with  the  means  of  livelihood,  ten  millions  of  them  represent 
it  a living  for  10,000  white  men. 

There  are  great  prospects,  especially,  for  the  cultivation  of 
1 rice  in  Africa.  The  low  ground  of  the  great  Central-African 
oi  rivers  is  pre-eminently  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  as 
:!  jis  proved  by  the  great  rice-fields  which  the  Arabs  created 
I between  the  Lualaba  and  Lomami  in  the  Eastern  Belgian 
jCongo,  and  the  idea  that  the  glossina  palpalis,  the  disseminator 
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of  sleeping  sickness,  finds  an  excellent  breeding  ground  in  th< 
rice-fields  is  mere  prejudice. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  the  work  of  white  men  in  organizing 
the  collection  of  the  self-grown  products  of  the  soil  and  the 
fruits  of  native  cultivation  for  export — in  which  work,  with 
various  side-occupations,  from  15,000  to  20,000  white  mer 
could  find  employment — the  activity  of  the  white  men  them- 
selves on  plantations  and  farms  must  be  considered.  We  must 
leave  aside,  in  the  first  instance,  the  planting  industry  and  lool 
at  live-stock  rearing. 

Cattle-breeding  in  Central  Africa  is  capable  of  very  greal 
development;  we  must  first  take  into  consideration  for  the 
purpose  the  wide  high-lying  plains.  These  now  carry  id 
million  head  of  cattle  (with  6 million  cows)  and  40  million 
sheep  and  goats.  That  is  extraordinarily  few  if  one  com- 
pares  the  vast  stocks  of  cattle  in  India.  In  British  India 
without  Bengal,  there  were  estimated  in  1911-12,  iii)4  million 
cattle  (28  million  cows),  23  million  sheep  and  28)4  million 
goats.  India  contains  4,667,280  square  kilometres,  Central 
Africa  7)4  millions.  It  is  undeniable  that  Africa  has,  over  an 
equal  area,  just  as  good  cattle-lands  as  India.  The  onl) 
difference,  though  it  is  a great  and  vital  one,  is  in  population. 
Central  Africa  has  30  millions  as  against  the  320  millions  ir 
India.  But  Australia  shows  that  even  a small  population  carl 
produce  a great  head  of  cattle.  The  5 y2  million  inhabitants 
(not  counting  the  natives,  who  are  not  to  be  taken  into 
account)  of  the  Australian  Federation  and  of  New  Zealand 
who  inhabit,  roughly,  8 million  square  kilometres,  had  in  1912 
in  round  figures  13 Ft  million  head  of  cattle  (with  only  2)4 
million  cows)  and  107  million  sheep.  Central  Africa,  wit! 
its  6 million  cows,  is  far  in  advance  of  Australia ; the  breed 
ing  of  30  million  head  of  cattle  and  more  should  not  be  difificul 
and  will  certainly  take  place,  if  white  colonists  take  it  in  hand 
Among  the  Central-African  negroes  there  are  good  cattle 
breeders,  such  as  the  Masai  in  British  and  German  Eas 
Africa,  the  Wagogo,  Wataturu,  Watussi  and  Warundi  in 
German  East  Africa,  the  peoples  in  the  districts  round  the 
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Central-African  Lakes  in  the  Belgian  Congo  and  Uganda,  the 
Fulbe  in  the  Northern  Cameroons,  and  the  tribes  of  the  French 
Sudan.  But  the  cattle-breeding  of  the  negroes  suffers  from 
: the  fact  that  the  cattle  are  tribal  property  or  by  native  custom 
the  possession  of  the  chief ; the  right  of  private  property  is 
not  clearly  enough  developed.  That  is  often  a hindrance  to 
vigorous  breeding.  A numerous  white  population  would  pro- 
duce a change  for  the  better  in  that  respect. 

Sheep-farming  for  wool  offers  a special  field  under  certain 
circumstances  to  the  white  immigrant,  as  it  has  been  already 
taken  up  with  some  success  in  British  East  Africa  in  the 
! East-African  “rift”  at  an  elevation  of  about  1,500  metres. 
1 There  are  similar  districts  in  German  East  Africa  round 
1 Ivondoa  Irangi,  Iringa,  in  Uhha,  Urundi,  and  Ruanda,  also 
in  the  Northern  Cameroons.  In  1911  British  East  Africa 
produced  169,000  marks’  worth  of  wool. 

An  increase  in  cattle-breeding  means  an  increased  export 
of  hides.  German  East  Africa  exported  hides  in  1913  alone 
to  the  value  of  5 y2  million  marks;  Mittel-Afrika  would  soon 
achieve  a figure  many  times  as  great,  and  hundreds  of  white 
men  could  find  employment  in  the  industry. 

The  development  of  cattle-breeding  would  be  a blessing 
for  Central  Africa.  In  the  forest  districts  the  lack  of  meat 
among.the  natives  is  so  great  that  they  will  pay  any  price  for 
the  much-desired  food,  and,  if  they  can  get  it  in  no  other 
way,  will  become  cannibals,  not  from  any  preference  for 
human  flesh,  but  because  they  can  get  no  other  meat.  In  the 
Southern  Cameroons  and  in  the  Sanga  forest  the  people  of 
my  caravan  devoured  herons  and  “flying  dogs,”  and  fought 
for  them ; monkey  flesh  is  a dainty  in  those  parts.  Enter- 
prising Haussa  traders  drive  cattle  in  the  Cameroons  from 
the  high  northern  parts  to  the  forest  villages,  where  they  have 
a rapid  sale  at  high  prices.  The  breeding  of  large  cattle  is, 
of  course,  impossible  in  the  forest  districts ; but  as  soon  as 
Central  Africa  is  opened  up  by  railways,  it  will  be  possible  to 
bring  cattle  and  meat  from  the  rich  grass-lands  into  the 
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forests.  In  that  way  European  firms  will  have  an  excellent 
means  of  attracting  the  forest  population  to  the  districts 
where  they  want  them. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  further  into  the  activities  of  large 
settlements;  they  have  already  justified  their  existence  and 
developed  a great  export  trade  in  the  Cameroons  and  East 
Africa.  Settlements  with  an  ample  European  personnel  will 
develop  successfully,  when  the  labour  difficulty  has  been  over- 
come and  the  home  and  colonial  Governments  take  pains  to 
protect  them,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  cut-throat  competi- 
tion of  South-East  Asia. 

We  have  also  had  medium-sized  plantations  for  tobacco, 
cocoa,  kokos-palms  and  cotton  in  East  Africa  and  the 
Cameroons;  we  even  coquetted  with  the  idea  of  groups  of 
small-holders,  forming  as  far  as  possible  close  corporations, 
in  East  Africa  on  Mount  Meru  and  Kilima-njaro.  After  the 
war  it  will  have  to  be  one  of  our  chief  aims  to  carry  on  these 
beginnings,  and  to  extend  them  to  other  suitable  districts, 
while  preserving  the  German  character  of  the  settlements. 
There  must  spring  up  in  this  great  German  Africa  self-con- 
tained centres  of  healthy  German  life,  with  German  schools 
and  churches,  and,  if  possible,  a permanent  population.  It 
is  only  so  that  we  shall  arrive  at  a lasting  domination  of  those 
great  territories. 

The  small  farmer  of  South-West  Germany  and  the  middle 
West  has  been  admittedly  the  most  successful  colonist ; he  has 
done  wonders  by  his  own  labour  in  the  sub-tropical  districts 
of  Australia,  South  Africa  and  South  America,  up  to  25 
degrees  of  latitude  and  even  higher.  If  we  can  attract  some 
thousands  of  these  people  to  Mittel-Afrika  we  shall  have 
a splendid  stock  for  the  starting  of  small  holdings.  We 
might  think  of  settling  such  people,  say,  in  Angola  between 
10  and  17  degrees  southern  latitude.  We  shall  have  to  try 
whether  the  high-lying  districts  on  Lakes  Tanganyika  and 
Nyassa  might  also  be  employed  for  such  settlements. 
Possibly  the  south  of  German  East  Africa  and  Mozambique 
might  be  suitable,  too.  At  any  rate,  after  the  war  a serious 
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attempt  must  be  made  to  create  an  agricultural  population  in 
our  chief  colony.  We  shall  be  able  to  draw  the  necessary 
men  of  tried  worth  from  South  America  and  Australia,  if  we 
purge  our  new  colonial  policy  of  all  petty  officialdom,  and  if 
the  system  of  small  holdings  is  modelled  on  that  of  Southern 
Brazil,  where  the  settlers  are  given  on  arrival  measured  plots 
of  land,  simple  houses  and  agricultural  implements. 

If  we  mention  now  the  great  mineral  wealth  in  Central 
Africa,  especially  in  the  Belgian  Congo;  if  we  bear  in  mind 
the  great  possibilities  of  communication  which  the  innumerable 
streams  in  the  Congo  basin  afford;  if  we  think  of  the  influx 
of  traders,  workmen,  hotel-keepers,  bank-officials;  if  we 
picture  the  6,000  officials  and  officers  whom  the  great  area 
will  need,  the  clergy,  schoolmasters,  lawyers,  doctors, 
engineers,  railway,  post  and  telegraph  officials,  then  we  see 
what  an  overwhelming  abundance  of  possibilities  of  liveli- 
hood Mittel-Afrika  will  afford.  It  will  be  easy  for  even  a 
hundred  thousand  white  men  to  make  a living  there  in  a 
few  years. 


VI.— MITTEL-AFRIKA  AS  A FACTOR  IN  THE  ECONOMIC 

STRUGGLE 

We  have  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  accommodate  at 
least  50,000  white  men  in  Mittel-Afrika  in  quite  a short 
time;  40,000  of  these  are  to  be  men  with  some  capital.  If  we 
take  an  average  of  only  25,000  marks  per  head,  that  gives  us 
an  influx  of  capital  of  a thousand  million  marks  in  round 
figures.  In  addition  men  with  big  schemes  will  be  attracted 
and  firms  from  foreign  countries ; the  state-coffers  will  be  filled 
up  afresh.  A strong  economic  life  will  immediately  develop 
in  Mittel-Afrika.  And  we  are  justified  in  expecting  that  an 
influx  of  private  and  state  capital  to  the  extent  of 
1,250,000,000  or  1,500,000,000  marks  will  immediately  bring 
in  its  train  at  least  an  equal  amount  of  commercial  capital  from 
home  and  from  neutral  countries. 
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According  to  official  figures,  about  350  million  marks  of 
commercial  capital  and  some  80  million  marks  of  private 
capital  were  employed  in  our  African  colonies  in  1913.  The 
result  was  a foreign  trade  on  the  part  of  these  colonies  of 
286  million  marks  for  that  year,  142  million  marks  in  imports 
and  144.14  millions  in  exports.  If  3,000  million  marks  are 
employed  in  Mittel-Afrika  instead  of  those  430  millions, 
surely  the  exports,  as  soon  as  all  the  necessary  conditions 
are  there,  will  rise  rapidly  to  seven  times  the  144.14  million 
marks,  and  the  imports  in  the  same  proportion. 

Mittel-Afrika  with  40,000  men,  possessed  of  capital  to 
organize  native  labour,  with  10,000  small-holders,  and,  in 
addition,  6,000  officials,  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
for  the  black  colonial  army,  would  be  an  economic  entity  with 
which  every  country  would  have  to  reckon. 

Mittel-Afrika,  South  America  and  Mexico  would  make  our 
industries  quite  independent  of  the  British  rubber  districts 
in  South-East  Asia.  We  should  procure  rubber  at  such  a 
price  that  the  produce  of  these  territories  could  hold  its  own 
against  the  competition  of  the  Malay  States;  in  return  they 
would  have  to  give  preferential  treatment  to  our  rubber 
manufactures. 

Before  the  war  we  needed  600  million  marks’  worth  of 
oil-bearing  products  a year.  As  British  West  Africa  (mainly 
Nigeria)  provided  us  with  90)4  million  marks’  worth  of  palm- 
kernels  alone  in  1913,  and  8)4  million  marks’  worth  of  palm- 
oil,  Mittel-Afrika,  which  is  far  larger  and  infinitely  richer  in 
oil-palms,  must  be  able  in  a very  few  years  to  supply  at  least 
100  million  marks’  worth  of  palm-kernels  and  palm-oil,  if  we 
turn  our  attention  to  it.  All  that  is  needed  is  that  the  obstacles 
to  the  exploitation  of  the  stocks  already  there  should  be  got 
rid  of.  In  the  case  of  other  oil-bearing  products,  such  as 
earth-nuts,  sesame,  cotton-seed,  copra,  elipe  and  shi  nuts, 
Mittel-Afrika  will  certainly  be  able  to  supply  us  from  native 
small  holdings  with  20  million  marks’  worth,  and  considerably 
more  after  a few  years  of  vigorous  work. 

All  the  same  only  a fraction  of  our  needs  would  be  satisfied 
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this.  In  order  to  cover  the  balance  we  should  have  to  call 
||  Russia,  South  and  Central  America,  Hungary  and  the 
lkan  States.  In  1913  Russia  supplied  us  with  oil-bearing 
nducts  to  the  value  of  58  million  marks,  the  Argentine  with 
sr  100  million  marks’  worth,  and  Austria-Hungary  and 
iumania  together  with  14  million  marks’  worth.  If  we  add 
y Dutch  Indies,  from  which  we  import  to  the  extent  of 
million  marks,  we  arrive  at  a total  value  of  222  million 
irks,  and,  with  the  anticipated  imports  from  Mittel-Afrika, 
350  million  marks.  It  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  assist  the 
velopment  of  these  territories  by  giving  them  preferential 
:atment,  in  return  for  which  they  would  grant  our  oil 
iustries  a special  tariff  for  the  oils  which  they  require  for 
lie-consumption,  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  for 
getable  fatty  foods,  and  we  should  be  independent  of  Great 
•itain  and  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  oil-bearing 
oducts. 

Let  us  consider  the  question  of  fibre-stuff s.  Our  most 
iiportant  supply  of  flax  has  hitherto  come  from  Russia;  we 
lit  hemp  from  Russia,  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy.  Mexico 
ipplied  us  with  pita-fibre;  in  the  matter  of  ramie  and  sisal 
lire,  etc.,  only  German  East  Africa  can  make  us  independent, 
br  jute  our  dependence  on  India  has  been  a heavy  burden, 
ut  other  vegetables  fibres,  which  are  procurable  from  Mexico, 
outh  America  and  Central  Africa,  might  well  be  used  as 
ibstitutes  for  this. 

We  needed  382  million  marks’  worth  of  skins  and  hides, 
it  counting  the  very  high  re-exports,  and  here  we  can  cer- 
inly  get  on  without  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Russia  with  b inland 
id  Austria-Hungary  alone  supplied  us  to  the  extent  of  100 
lillion  marks.  The  Argentine  sold  us  74  million  marks’ 
orth;  Brazil,  Chile,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  other  South 
merican  States  and  Mexico  had  a share  of  over  55  million 
larks  in  our  imports.  Denmark  again,  the  Netherlands, 
forway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Greece,  Spain  and 
urkey  sent  us  nearly  70  million  marks’  worth  of  skins  and 
ides.  If  we  cultivate  these  connexions  and  develop  Mittel - 
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Afrika  vigorously,  we  can  do  without  any  imports  fjo 
France,  Italy,  Great  Britain  or  North  America.  L 

Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  South  America  and  MiiL 
Afrika  can  supply  our  needs  in  the  matter  of  tannin;  we  L 
get  timber  in  ample  measure  from  Russia,  Austria-Hung;! 
Roumania,  Sweden,  Norway,  Mexico  and  Mitt  el- Afrika.  I 
the  other  hand,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  make  ourself 
independent  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  matter  of  cot  ^ 
and  wool. 

j lt( 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  possess  a woi 
monopoly  in  the  production  of  cotton.  Of  the  world-croj 
I9I3‘I4.  213^  million  bales  were  of  Anglo-Saxon  product; 
734  million  came  from  other  countries,  Brazil,  China,  Russ 
Asia  and  Asia  Minor.  The  production  of  cotton  in 
German  colonies  was  infinitesimal,  in  spite  of  all  the  lab< 
expended  on  it ; it  did  not  even  amount  to  3,000  tons,  wl 
Germany  needs  a supply  of  470,000  tons.  Even  the  whi 
of  Mittel-Afrika  will  hardly  be  able  to  supply  in  the  n 
future  more  than  10,000  to  20,000  tons,  however  great 
effort  is  made,  and  it  woidd  have  to  be  counted  as  waste 
money  and  effort,  if  great  sums  of  money  and  a large  fo 
of  labour  were  again  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  our  o 
cotton  cultivation.  It  is  far  more  important  to  exploit  1 
vast  resources  in  oil-palms  and  timber  in  Central  Africa  a 
to  create  monopolies  of  our  own,  by  an  intelligent  use 
which  we  could  force  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  supply  us  w 
goods,  in  which  they  have  a monopoly,  at  a moderate  pri 
We  might,  nevertheless,  try  to  increase  the  cultivation 
cotton  in  Nearer  Asia  (40,000  tons),  in  Brazil  (70-80,0 
tons),  and  in  Peru;  but  it  appears  to  be  impossible  for  us 
become  in  this  matter  independent  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

The  prospects  in  the  wool  market  appear  somewhat  me 
favourable.  We  need  370  million  marks’  worth  of  sliee j 
wool;  the  Argentine,  Uruguay  and  Chile  export  about  2 
million  marks’  worth.  In  1913  they  supplied  us  with  wc 
to  the  value  of  120  million  marks.  It  does  not  seem  outsi 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  they  should  raise  their  expon 
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Germany  to  the  amount  of  200  million  marks.  And  we 
jht  to  succeed  with  the  help  of  South  America  in  freeing 
rselves  partially,  at  any  rate,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  yoke. 
As  regards  imports  of  vegetable  and  animal  f bod-stuff s, 
:re  is  no  doubt  that  we  can  short-circuit  the  Anglo-Saxon 
th  the  help  of  our  allies,  Russia  and  South  America, 
issia,  the  Argentine  and  Roumania  can  easily  supply  the 
antity  of  wheat  which  we  used  to  buy  from  the  United 
ites  and  Canada.  We  can  get  barley  from  Russia  and 
istria-Hungary,  oats  from  Russia  and  the  Argentine,  maize 
)m  the  Argentine,  Roumania,  Russia  and  Central  Africa, 
lr  imports  of  rice  can  fall  off  for  a time  and  be  replaced  by 
fioca,  shredded  barley  and  groats,  until  Mittel-Afrika  is  in 
position  to  send  us  enough.  Even  before  the  war  the 
untries  which  supplied  us  with  legumens  were  Russia, 
ramania  and  Austria-Hungary.  We  were  very  dependent 
Italy,  France,  Belgium  and  Holland  for  vegetables, 
olland  and  Belgium  can  remain  as  our  sources  of  supply ; 
r own  production  of  vegetables  must  be  increased.  For  the 
iport  of  fruit,  figs,  raisins  and  almonds  we  can  rely  on 
.istria-Hungary,  the  Balkans,  Turkey  and  Spaiii. 

As  regards  luxuries  we  can  get  tobacco  from  Greece, 
jrkey,  Bulgaria,  the  Dutch  Indies  and  Brazil;  coffee  we 
aw  from  Brazil,  Venezuela  and  Central  America  in 
.undance.  Mittel-Afrika  can  send  us  some  8,000  tons  of 
coa;  the  production  of  this  must' and  can  be  rapidly  extended, 
razil,  too,  Ecuador,  the  Republic  of  Dominica  and  Venezuela, 
hich  sent  us  24,500  tons  in  1913,  will  provide  their  share.  We 
n approximately  cover  our  demand  of  50)000  t°  55>000  t°ns 
ithout  drawing  on  British  territories. 

We  used  to  get  meat  and  animal  fat,  especially  the  latter, 
a great  extent  from  foreign  countries;  the  Anglo-Saxons 
id  little  share  in  our  supply  of  meat.  On  the  other  hand 
ie  United  States  used  to  provide  us  with  112  million  marks^ 
orth  of  lard  and  21  million  marks’  worth  of  margarine.  The 
ig-breeding  industry  of  the  United  States  was  the  largest 
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in  the  world  in  1913,  with  over  61  million  head  of  p; 
Germany  came  a bad  second  with  25 R3  million,  Aust;ie 
Hungary  stood  third  with  14  million,  Russia  fourth  viilteri 


\2l/2  million  head.  There  is  no  substitute  for  the  Ameri 


supply  of  lard.  We  should  have  to  make  more  exten: 
use  of  vegetable  oils,  and  try  to  give  preference  to  the  fatter] 
of  pigs  in  Russia,  Hungary  and  the  Balkan  States. 

Our  dependence  on  the  supplies  of  mineral  raw  mater 
from  the  United  States  and  the  British  colonies  is  an  especi 
sore  point,  and  our  chief  lack  is  copper.  In  1913  the  Um 
States  sent  us  294  million  marks’  worth  of  this  metal; 
1912  we  took  no  less  than  177,600  tons  of  her  total  p 
duction,  which  amounted  to  566,500  tons.  It  appears  to 
almost  impossible  to  satisfy  our  demand  from  other  soui 
of  supply.  Mexico  sent  us  only  73,000  tons  of  copper 
1913,  and  Spain  58,000  tons.  It  is  doubtful  whether  so  spe< 
an  increase  in  the  Mexican  output  as  to  satisfy  a great  p 
of  our  demand  is  possible;  and  we  cannot  build  exaggera 
hopes  on  the  copper  yield  of  German  South-West  Africa  : 
the  Congo  districts  (Katanga).  But  in  our  stores  of  potash 
have  the  means  ready  at  hand  to  force  the  United  States 
supply  us  on  acceptable  terms. 

Finally,  we  must  not  forget  that  in  1911  the  United  Sta 
and  the  British  Empire  produced  no  less  than  559,284  k 
grammes  of  the  gold  output  of  the  world,  which  amounted. 
695,340  kilogrammes. 

If  we  take  a survey  of  the  situation  in  the  light  of 
above-mentioned  figures,  it  stands  out  clearly  that  our  strug 
for  a position  as  an  independent  economic  World-Power  t 
for  freedom  from  the  Anglo-Saxons  is  by  no  means  ho 
less.  Of  course,  there  must  be  a beginning  to  the  strugp 
and  that  can  only  be  by  the  definite  assertion  of  a strc 
far-reaching  colonial  policy.  We  must  avow  to  the  world  t 
we  mean  to  be  no  longer  the  “poor  guests  and  parasit 
( Zaungaste  nnd  Freitischler)  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  We  nr 
play  our  trump  card  of  Mittel-Afrika.  Its  value  lies  not 
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tself  but  in  the  way  it  is  played.  If  we  state  to-day  that 
we  mean  to  have  the  Belgian  and  French  Congo,  as  connecting 
territories  between  our  old  West-African  and  East-African 
Dossessions,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  calculating  what  “new 
Durdens”  we  shall  have  to  assume,  keep  talking  about  sleeping 
sickness  and  “swamps,”  the  card  we  play  is  valueless.  It  is 
only  if  we  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  with  Mittel-Afrika,  in 
Conjunction  with  Germanism  overseas,  we  mean  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a real  world-policy,  that  this  card  in  our  hand 
' becomes  a decisive  winning  card.  And  by  it  we  tear  North 
;md  South  America  asunder,  we  make  its  effect  felt  in  India, 
Australia  and  East  Asia,  and  attract  the  attention  of  the  Arab 
peoples  of  North  Africa. 

i German  Mittel-Afrika,  if  demanded  by  us  for  a great 
« colonial  policy  with  far-reaching  aims,  will  force  South 
1*  America  to  come  to  a decision.  If  it  wants,  in  spite  of  Mittel- 
Afrika,  to  cling  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  then  the  cry  must  ring 
out  among  Germans:  German  Mittel-Afrika,  the  Arabs,  the 
a Turks  and  Mittel-Europa!  You  Germans  in  America  who 
it  wish  to  remain  German,  pour  into  Africa  and  seek  your 
te  livelihood  among  Germany’s  allies!  Our  object  is  to  stand 
wholly  and  entirely  on  our  own  feet.  But  South  America 
it  will  not  desire  such  a development,  because  it  cannot  desire  it. 

1 Mittel-Afrika  would  be  so  powerful  a factor  in  the  great 
tfl  economic  world-struggle,  owing  to  its  political  importance  and 
to  the  economic  :nfluence  which  we  and  our  allies  could  give 
if  it,  that  it  could  not  be  disregarded  by  anyone,  least  of  all  by 
u|  South  America.  Neither  must  we  forget  the  great  part  which 
the  Arabs  have  played  in  Central  Africa.  If  they  were 
In  induced  to  devote  themselves,  their  funds  and  their  adherents, 
jg  to  the  service  of  the  German  cause,  it  would  thereby  gain  a 
It  great  push  on  from  this  quarter  as  well,  and  would  win 
it  sympathy  as  far  as  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Even 
sit  if  the  whole  world  should  range  itself  against  us,  there  are 
n 'mighty  slumbering  forces  in  the  idea:  Mittel-Europa — Mittel- 
iot  Afrika. 
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VII.— THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  GERMAN  MITTEL-AFRIKA'  ® 

As  one  must  build  on  existing  foundations,  we  will  sta.4 
from  the  actual  economic  situation  before  the  war  in  tf  i, 
four  chief  districts  of  Central  Africa  (German  East  Africjj 
French  Equatorial  Africa,  the  Belgian  Congo  and  t! 
Cameroons). 

We  can  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  economic  an 
financial  position  of  the  two  German  colonies  was  very  sati  l 
factory.  But  we  will  give  a few  figures  for  the  benefit  c 
those  who  have  no  accurate  information  on  the  subject. 

German  East  Africa  had  1,062  km.  of  railway  in  running, 
order;  large  steamers  with  a total  tonnage  of  1,150  tons  plie : ■ 
on  the  620  miles  length  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  The  whil 
population  had  risen  to  6,000  persons.  The  area  under  plai  ■ 
tations  was  106,292  hectars,  of  which  56,753  hectars  wei, 
productive.  Foreign  trade  had  swollen  to  a value  of  8 
million  marks ; the  actual  revenue  of  the  colony  amounte 
to  more  than  16  million  marks.  It  could  itself  find  moi 
than  6y3  million  marks  for  the  interest  on  railway  loans,  an 
was  engaged  on  the  construction  of  an  important  new  line  c 
communication  400  km.  long.  The  customs  brought  in  som 
5L2  million  marks. 

The  Cameroons  had  long  remained  behind,  as  they  wer 
ill-provided  with  means  of  communication.  But  the  colon 
had  a trade  of  64  million  marks,  revenues  of  its  own  of  mor 
than  11  million  marks,  and  its  financial  appearance  wa 
thoroughly  sound.  In  the  budget  for  1914  a sum  of  1,565,00 
marks  was  introduced  for  the  construction  of  roads  an 
bridges  alone. 

Germany  only  gave  the  two  colonies  subsidies  for  th 
military  administration,  which  amounted  to  an  annual  tots 
of  3 to  3L2  million  marks.  [( 

In  comparison  with  the  clear  and  lucid  financial  appearanc  B 
presented  by  the  German  colonies,  that  of  the  Belgian  Cong>  ( 
and  of  French  Central  Africa  can  only  be  described  a 
confused  and  complicated.  The  latter  has  a general  and  < 
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jcal  budget.  In  the  Budget  General  there  was  a gross  deficit 
f 1,881,017.75  francs  in  the  years  1906-1909.  By  the  budget 
inform  of  1910  the  revenues  were  raised;  in  1910  and  1911 
81,017.75  francs  of  the  deficit  of  the  previous  years  could 
e met,  and  a further  707,258.69  francs  put  into  the  Caisse 
e Reserve,  from  which  the  whole  contents  of  1 million  francs 
ad  been  taken  in  the  years  of  deficit.  On  the  3°th  June, 
£ 912,  the  local  budgets  of  Gabun,  the  Central  Congo  and 
Jbangi-Shari  also  showed  balances  of  from  25,000  to  221,000 
rancs  and  a surplus  was  expected  in  the  Chad  district.  But 
his  was  only  an  apparent  surplus  in  the  local  budgets ; they 
eceived  subsidies  from  the  General  Budget  in  1912  as  follows: 
labun  1,200,000,  Central  Congo  850,000  and  Ubangi-Shari 
00,000  francs.  And  the  Budget  General  was  subsidized  by 
he  mother-country  (1,532,016  francs  in  1912). 

"c  1 Nevertheless,  the  financial  development  of  French  Central 
kfrica  is  on  the  road  to  improvement. 

The  same  cannot,  however,  be  said  of  the  Belgian  Congo. 


There  the  situation  in  1913  was  as  follows: — 

Conclusive  figures  for  1912  were  not  yet  available.  Ihe 
ordinary  budget  had  closed  with  a provisional  deficit  of 
^333^54.38  francs.  38-9  million  francs  of  loans  from  the 
:xtraordinary  budgets  of  the  years  1909-1912  had  not  yet 
feen  taken  up  in  1912;  20,220,234  francs  were  spent.  The 
irdinary  budgets  of  the  years  1908-1912  had  resulted  in  a 
;urplus  of  6,075,780.29  francs;  but  there  was  no  revenue  to 
neet  the  expenditure  under  the  extraordinary  budget  which 
-eached  a total  of  60,840,000  francs.  That  was  covered  by 
he  issue  of  treasury  notes. 

In  the  years  1913  and  1914  revenue  under  the  ordinary 
Dudget  stood  at  40,418,100  francs  and  30,451,276  francs 
respectively  as  against  expenditure  to  the  sum  of  50,933,064 
francs  and  51,936,000  francs.  There  were  deficits  of  10^2 
md  21T2  million  francs.  There  was  in  addition  the  expendi- 
:ure  under  the  extraordinary  budget  covered  by  loans 
(11-14  million  francs  in  1914). 

The  consolidated  debt  of  the  colony  (principally  4 per 
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cent,  loans)  demanded  6,692,595  francs  for  interest  in  1914® 
only  5,487,535  francs  in  1913.  There  was  also,  on  the  31s  I- 
December,  1913,  a floating  debt  of  4,720,250  francs,  and  ai 
indebtedness  for  treasury  notes  of  90  million  francs.  i 

In  the  statement  of  expenditure  for  the  year  1914,  giving  1 
a total  of  51,936,000  francs,  there  were  items  of  13,972,841  m 
francs  for  interest  on  debt,  783,860  francs  for  subsidies  to  m 
the  missions,  227,115  francs  for  contribution  to  the  museun  21 
at  Tervueren,  1,574,150  francs  for  pensions,  19,000  franc;  :) 
in  subsidies  for  fetes,  10,000  francs  for  a representative  ir  1: 
Cape  Town,  56,123  francs  for  the  Colonial  Council,  20,00c  :o 
francs  for  the  Commission  for  the  Protection  of  Natives.  Ill  it 
we  deduct  these  sums  from  the  expenditure  of  the  year  1914 
(we  need  not  concern  ourselves  with  the  indebtedness  of  the  I 
colony  which  is  due  to  former  misgovernment)  the  tota;  to 
expenditure  stands  at  35,272,847  francs  as  against  a revenuej  i 
of  30,451,276  francs.  The  deficit  amounted  to  just  5 million 
francs.  And  we  may  note,  too,  that  included  in  this  ex-: 
penditure  of  35F4  million  francs  is  an  item  of  6,473,400  francs  i 
for  the  colonial  troops. 

Further,  the  railway  between  Matadi  and  Stanley  Pool 
always  produced  a huge  surplus,  but  this,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  colony,  went  to  private  speculators,  not  to  the. 
public  revenues;  the  railway  was  built  by  a private  company; 
as  far  back  as  1912  the  Belgian  Government  had  thoughts  of 
taking  it  over;  but  it  got  no  further.  The  dividends  of  the 
railway  amounted  to  no  less  than  40,417,000  francs  in  the  five 
years  1908  to  1912.  During  the  same  period  there  was  no 
revenue  to  meet  the  expenditure  of  the  extraordinary  budget 
to  the  amount  of  60,840,000  francs.  Such  inconsistencies 
could  not  exist  for  long  under  German  administration,  and  the 
financial  position  of  the  Belgian  Congo  also  would  soon  be 
satisfactory. 

We  said  all  that  is  necessary  about  the  economic  life  of.  pi 
the  Belgian  Congo  in  an  earlier  chapter.  French  Central  t] 
Africa  was  still  in  a very  undeveloped  condition  in  this  respect.  1 

A careful  survey  of  the  few  figures  which  have  been  given 
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l(  iiust  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a simple  combination  of  the 
!'  our  great  colonies  would  certainly  not  have  the  evil  conse- 
! uences  for  their  general  economic  prosperity  which  are 
lways  anticipated  in  Germany,  even  in  colonial  circles.  A 
it  jolony  of  Mittel-Afrika,  even  if  it  is, nothing  but  a continua- 
::  ion  on  a greater  scale  of  our  old  bureaucratic  colonial  system, 
/ould  be  no  great  burden  to  the  German  Empire.  We  should 
u nanage  with  a subsidy  of  ten  million  marks,  and  for  that  we 
at  Ihould  have  a colony  with  a foreign  trade  of  some  300  million 
t narks,  which  would  have  risen  in  a decade  probably  to  about 
M :oo  million.  That  would  be  the  result,  supposing  we  con- 
I nued  our  work  just  as  before  the  war. 

ji  But  German  Mittel-Afrika  is  to  be  something  quite 
tin  afferent,  the  beginning  of  an  independent  German  tropical 
ita  Iconomic  system,  of  German  world-economics  and  world- 
itn  lolicy. 

ioi  Forty  thousand  Germans  from  overseas  are  to  be  attracted 
a ito  the  country  in  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  the  war, 
ic  nd  are  to  bring  with  them,  roughly,  a thousand  million  marks 
f capital.  Indemnification  of  the  colonists  in  the  old  protec- 
mJ  prates  and  of  the  railway  companies  would  bring  in  a further 
ri  vo  or  three  hundred  million  marks.  Economic  activity  would 
k waken  with  giant  strength. 

ly;  Further,  in  the  parts  of  this  great  area  where  the  climate 
0!  1 suitable,  as,  for  instance,  in  Angola  (of  which  we  must  under 
tony  circumstances  have  a great  part,  if  not  the  whole),  we 
ivt  hould  settle  10,000  small  farmers,  people  with  a little  capital 
no  rom  Brazil,  Venezuela  (where  there  are  German  settlers 
jet  working  with  their  own  hands  in  the  10th  degree  of  northern 
iesititude!)  and  Australia.  Each  of  these  settlers,  as  is  proved 
he  y experience  in  Brazil,  would  in  the  second  or  third  year 
be  fiber  the  trader  for  sale,  and  even  for  export,  products  to  the 
alue  of  some  thousands  of  marks.  If  each  one  can  produce 
of  ,000  marks’  worth,  there  will  be  a quantity  of  maize,  tobacco, 
:al  ofifee  and  manioc  for  export  to  the  value  of  30  million  marks, 
ct,  ’he  small  holdings  of  the  natives  will  produce  at  least  double 
en  lat  sum,  while  the  self-grown  products  of  the  country,  such 
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as  rubber,  ivory,  copal,  palm-kernels  and  palm-oil — especial!  I 
if  the  oil  industry  is  energetically  pushed — are  bound  in  twi  P: 
or  three  years  to  provide  exports  to  the  value  of  120-151  fc 
million  marks.  The  Cameroons  and  the  Belgian  and  Frencl  :J0' 
Congo  exported  more  than  50  million  marks’  worth  of  rubbe  of 
in  1912,  5-6  million  marks’  worth  of  ivory  and  6 million  marks 
worth  of  copal.  The  exports  of  palm-kernels  and  palm-oi 
only  amounted  to  some  15  million  marks;  in  view  of  the  vas 
numbers  of  existing  oil-palms  these  figures  can  speedily  b> 
multiplied  fourfold.  The  export  of  hides  alone  in  Germai  p 


East  Africa  reached  a total  of  5*4  million  marks.  The  Belgiai 
Congo  produced  gold  to  the  value  of  3 million  marks,  an< 
several  million  marks’  worth  of  copper  and  tin.  There  are  th< 
additional  exports  of  the  cocoa,  sisal,  rubber  and  cottoi 
plantations  (the  East  African  exports  of  sisal  alone  amounted 
to  10.6  million  marks).  If,  therefore,  the  output  of  tropica 
products  in  Mittel-Afrika  is  taken  energetically  in  ham 
immediately  after  the  war,  we  can  count  on  exports  to  the 
value  of  at  least  300-350  million  marks  in  two  or  three  years 
with  the  prospect  of  at  least  doubling  the  amount  in  a furthe: 
five  to  seven  years.  The  imports  will  correspond.  S001 
after  the  war  Mittel-Afrika  will  take  imports  to  the  value  0: 
500  million  marks  and  ten  years  later  of  800-1,000  million.  A 
the  beginning  the  imports  of  textiles  will  be  mostly  from  enerm 
sources ; these  imports  might  pay  a duty  of  20  to  25  per  cent 
of  their  value.  If  we  take  an  average  duty  of  10  per  cent 
and  if  we  impose  it  on  imports  reaching  a total  value  of  40c 
million  marks,  our  customs  revenue  amounts  at  once  to  4c 
million  marks. 

The  white  men  will  pay  taxes  and  licence-fees  of  all  sorts 
the  native  tax  will  be  raised.  Trade  licences  will  bring  ir 
large  sums,  as  will  the  treasury’s  share  in  the  railways  anc 
the  shipping  on  the  great  rivers  and  lakes. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  Mittel-Afrika,  if  we 
go  the  right  way  to  work,  should  not  very  soon  have  a revenue 
of  its  own  of  100  million  marks. 

The  country  will  have  to  provide  a great  colonial  army! 
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'or  its  defence,  at  first  50,000  to  60,000  negroes  under  5,000 
:ommissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers.  Supposing 
hese  cost  on  an  average  6,000  marks  a head,  that  makes 
;o  million  marks  a year.  We  shall  have  to  estimate  the  cost 
)f  a black  soldier  at  from  400  to  500  marks  a year;  that 
nakes  another  25  to  30  million  marks.  The  colony  itself  could 
iupply  40  to  50  million  marks  towards  the  cost  of  its  army; 
especially  since  in  the  first  years  after  the  war  the  German 
‘ommissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers  would  have  to 

Iake  in  hand  a great  part  of  the  administration.  But  our  aim 
nust  be  the  speedy  transference  of  the  whole  country  to  civil 

Iidministration  and  the  concentration  of  the  colonial  army 
*1  a few  large  centres  and  its  training  for  war. 

The  civil  administration  of  these  vast  territories  will  need 
i great  army  of  officials,  of  government  doctors,  farming 
. officials  (such  as  agriculturists  and  veterinary  surgeons),  and 
m officials  connected  with  administration  and  communications. 
I We  shall  have  to  count  on  an  expenditure  of  30-40  million 
jrlnarks  for  these.  Further,  we  must  provide  means  for  the 
hi  aayment  of  interest  on  loans ; for  this  great  colony  would 
M soon  have  to  borrow  large  sums  of  money  for  the  construction 
1 af  pioneer  routes  and  means  of  communication.  Permanent 
; .burdens  to  the  extent  of  some  10  million  marks  have  already 
u to  be  borne  for  German  East  Africa  and  the  Cameroons. 

The  new  colony,  therefore,  must  not  be  burdened  from 
a the  outset  too  heavily  with  military  expenditure,  and  this 
:)  should  be  met  in  the  proportion  of  half  from  home  and  half 
. from  the  colony.  Germany  must  accustom  herself  to  regard 
the  colonial  army  as  part  of  the  German  armed  forces.  The 
ti  colonial  troops  will  insure  us  against  African  forces  being 
i brought  against  our  home  fronts  in  future  wars.  If  we  look 
hi  at  the  question  from  that  point  of  view,  a demand  for  30  or 
even  50  million  marks  for  the  colonial  army  will  be  regarded 
as  a matter  of  course,  and  this  expenditure  should  appear, 
m not  in  the  colonial  budget,  but  in  the  Imperial  military 
vote. 

At  the  head  of  Mittel-Afrika  should  be  a Viceroy,  a man 
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of  princely  birth,  whose  personality  would  be  a guaranfi  ir 
that  there  was  no  friction  between  the  military  and  civ  (1 
administration.  The  Viceroy — whose  residence  should  be  ji|  st 
central  as  possible,  but  within  easy  and  rapid  reach  of  tt  ai 
coast — would  preside  over  the  central  Government;  und(  S 
him  would  come  the  governors  of  the  provinces.  The  whoi 
country  would  be  divided  into  four  or  five  provinces.  Thes 
would  be  as  far  as  possible  independent,  after  the  Brazilia 
pattern ; but  the  army  and  roads  and  railways  would  I 
under  the  central  administration.  Colonial  legislation  woul 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Viceroy,  who  would  be  responsible  t 
the  Emperor.  He  would  be  supported  by  a Council  compose 
of  delegates  from  the  provinces.  From  the  very  beginnin 
the  development  of  as  far-reaching  an  autonomy  as  possibl 
must  be  aimed  at.  Every  settlement  of  energetic  German  js 
whatever  their  religious  beliefs  and  their  political  bias,  shoul 
be  encouraged.  jk 

Above  all,  official  nervousness  with  regard  to  the  intrc  C( 
duction  of  colonists  must  go  by  the  board.  This  is  nothin 
but  fear  of  the  difficulties  which  such  settlers  might  causi  [| 
Negroes,  Indians,  Arabs  are,  of  course,  much  easier  to  de;  c) 
with  than  white  colonists ; and  so  the  latter  are  unpopula 
with  officials.  But  that  must  not  determine  policy,  when  th  ; 
future  of  our  country  is  at  stake. 

Dr.  Hans  Schafer,  who  was  employed  for  four  years  a c 
railway  doctor  on  the  railway  construction  in  the  Cameroon  , 
stood  up  for  the  view  that  even  tropical  Africa  will  be  a whit  ( 
man’s  country ; that  the  negro  will  die  out,  and  that  labour  wi  „ 
be  secured  by  the  mechanical  use  of  water-power.  Schafe  ; 
delivered  a lecture  before  the  Medical  Society  of  Berlin  on  th 
7th  February,  1917.  According  to  the  Berliner  Kleint  ( 
Wochenschrift  (1917,  No.  25)  he  proved  on  this  occasion  0 
the  strength  of  his  own  experience — and  he  had  conducte 
over  300  post-mortem  examinations — the  frightful  physic, 
inferiority  of  the  negro. 

That  is  a very  one-sided  observation.  It  is  not  always  th 
soundest  men  who  come  to  railway  work,  as  we  have  show 
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in  a previous  chapter.  Dr.  Schafer  again  only  saw  a part  of 
the  Cameroons.  There  are,  even  in  the  Cameroons,  very 
strong  and  healthy  negroes,  just  as  there  are  in  the  Belgian 
and  French  Congo  and  especially  in  East  Africa.  Yet 
Schafer’s  concluding  remarks  cannot  but  meet  with  approval : 

What  the  first  Government  doctor  in  the  Cameroons, 
Friedrich  Plehn,  looking  far  ahead,  prophesied  twenty  years 
ago  has  come  true — that  the  Cameroons  would  be  one  of  the 
healthiest  tropical  countries  for  white  men,  when  we  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  better  of  malaria.  No  white  man  who 
lives  on  sensible  hygienic  principles  need  suffer  seriously  any 
more  from  malaria,  much  less  die  of  the  formerly  so  dreaded 
malarial  complication,  black-water  fever. 

The  common  opinion  that  the  white  man,  who  in  general 
is  far  tougher  and  stronger  than  the  negro,  cannot  live  in 
Central  Africa  is  merely  a prejudice.  And  this  opinion  is 
largely  based  on  the  observed  results  of  a habitual  excessive 
consumption  of  alcohol.  This  practice  is  common  where 
there  is  no  family  life,  and  the  white  man  is  driven  to  drink. 
It  will  not  be  the  case  in  self-contained  settlements  with 
churches  and  schools.  Alcoholic  excess  is  a symptom  of 
undeveloped  social  conditions.  As  these  become  stable,  the 
! danger  vanishes. 

Let  us  conquer  our  prejudices  and  advance  with  cheerful 
confidence  towards  Mittel-Afrika!  It  will  soon  become  a 
prosperous,  wealthy  colony — the  sure  foundation  of  a great 
; German  world-policy,  that  policy  based  on  reality  which  must 
* now  take  the  place  of  the  policy  of  illusion  which  we 
followed  up  till  the  outbreak  of  war. 

“Free  from  the  Anglo-Saxons!” — that  is  our  watchword; 
German  Mittel-Afrika  is  the  fulfilment  of  this  call. 
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JEWS  AND  GERMANISM 


WITH  the  break-up  of  the  old  Russian  Empire  and  the 
detachment  from  Russia  proper  of  Poland,  the  Baltic 
Provinces,  and  the  Ukraine,  many  millions  of  Jews,  perhaps 
one-half  of  the  Jews  of  the  world,  will  come,  temporarily  at 
any  rate,  under  German  rule  or  German  influence,  and  it  there- 
fore becomes  a matter  of  the  greatest  interest  to  consider  what 
change  has  already  taken  place — for  better  or  for  worse — in 
the  condition  of  those  Jews  transferred  by  the  fortune  of  war 
from  Russian  to  German  control.  The  change  unfortunately  is 
most  disconcerting.  Even  when  liberal  allowance  is  made  for 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  inevitable  suffering  caused  to  a 
civil  population  by  enemy  military  occupation,  a large  body  of 
reliable  evidence  is  now  available,  largely  from  neutral  sources, 
which  establishes  the  fact  that  specially  harsh  treatment  has 
been  deliberately  imposed  upon  the  unfortunate  Jews  living  in 
the  territories  conquered  by  Germany.  Indeed,  their  misery 
in  some  parts  of  what  was  once  Russian  territory  has  reached 
a pitch  in  no  measure  less  than  any  sufferings  endured  by  the 
unhappy  small  peoples  of  Europe  on  whom  has  fallen  the 
brunt  of  this  devastating  war. 

Even  bearing  in  mind  what  Jews  suffered  from  restrictive 
legislation  and  active  persecution  under  the  Russian  autocracy, 
seeing  that  Germany  has  more  than  once  posed  as  the  benign 
liberator  of  provinces  which  have  long  groaned  under  Russian 
oppression,  one  cannot  fail  to  wonder  whether  the  disease  is 
not  preferable  to  the  cure,  and  one  realises  the  more  how  truly 
tragical  is  the  lot  of  the  Jews,  of  whose  fate  changed  condi- 
tions, whether  by  conquest  or  revolution,  seem  only  to  alter 
the  manner. 
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As  already  stated,  the  ill-treatment  of  the  Jews,  more  par- 
ticularly in  Poland  and  Lithuania,  is  no  natural  and  necessary 
accompaniment  of  the  operations  of  war ; it  is  not  even  a case 
of  mere  folly  on  the  part  of  particular  officials  or  a particular 
State  Department.  It  is  a symptom  of  deliberate  anti-Semitic 
policy,  the  object  of  which  would  appear  to  be  either  to  secure 
the  support  of  the  existing  anti-Semitic  party  which,  at  any 
rate  in  Poland,  is  an  extremely  large  and  powerful  one,  by 
diverting  against  the  Jews  the  unpopularity  that  is  resulting 
from  the  policy  of  brutal  repression ; or  else  to  create  as  much 
antagonism  as  possible  between  the  various  races  in  the  con- 
quered provinces,  and  so  consolidate  the  German  position  by 
applying  the  well-tried  principle  of  “Divide  and  rule” ; or, 
finally,  the  object  of  this  policy  of  persecution  may  be  merely 
to  cause  the  Jews  to  emigrate  and  leave  open  the  fields  of  in- 
dustrial enterprise  and  development  to  traders  of  German  ori- 
gin. 

But  whatever  the  reason  for  it,  we  shall  see  that  the  nature 
of  the  treatment  meted  out  to  the  Jews  shows  incontestably 
that  it  is  part  of  a set  policy,  and  this  more  than  anything  else 
aggravates  the  charge  that  has  to  be  made  against  the  German 
Government. 
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Conditions  in  Poland 

The  Food  Situation. — According  to  the  latest  reports 
available  (July,  1917),  the  amount  of  food  allowed  for  distri- 
bution in  the  large  towns  in  Poland  is  utterly  inadequate  to 
sustain  life.  In  Warsaw  the  bread  ration  at  the  date  mentioned 
was  but  2 lbs.  per  head  per  week,  and  this  was  the  only  food 
assured  to  the  people.  Certainly  in  Warsaw  other  foodstuffs 
could  be  obtained,  but  only  at  prices  absolutely  prohibitive  to 
all  but  the  wealthy  classes.  Thus  butter  was  nearly  7s.  a lb., 
flour  nearly  3s.,  and  rice  4s.  to  4s.  6d.  a lb.,  and  hence  the  poor 
had  nothing  beyond  the  small  ration  of  bread.  To  be  sure  food 
is  more  plentiful  in  the  country  districts,  but  there  is  a prohibi- 
tion against  food  being  sent  from  these  districts  into  the  towns, 
attempts  to  evade  which  are  severely  punished ; and  seeing  that 
it  is  in  the  large  towns  that  the  great  communities  of  Jews  are 
concentrated,  it  is  on  them  that  the  shortage  falls  most  heavily. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  regulation  of  the 
distribution  of  foodstuffs  in  Poland.  The  bread-card  system 
is  in  practice  carried  out  to  a small  extent  only,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  relies  for  its  food  on  the  “people’s 
kitchens”  and  the  so-called  “kitchens  for  the  educated  classes.” 
From  a Report  of  a member  of  one  of  the  Polish  Relief  Com- 
mittees, it  appears  that  in  January,  1917,  some  140,000  persons 
vrere  supplied  daily  with  food  in  the  former  of  these  institu- 
tions. The  daily  ration  consisted  of  i)4  pints  of  “soup,”  i.e., 
boiled  water,  with  turnips,  some  greens  and  potatoes  (if  such 
were  to  be  had),  as  well  as  up  to  3P2  ozs.  of  bread.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  soup  is  stated  to  have  steadily  deteriorated,  and  to 
have  been  of  exceedingly  little  nutritive  value.  It  was  a har- 
rowing sight  to  see  the  thousands  lined  up  in  queues  before  the 
people’s  kitchens. 

The  conditions  with  regard  to  the  feeding  of  children  are 
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declared  in  the  same  Report  to  have  been  particularly 
wretched.  A large  number  of  children  were  receiving  milk 
thinned  with  water,  and  those  examined  were  in  a terrible 
condition  of  under-feeding.  As  an  example,  a child  of  18 
months  weighed  under  8 lbs.,  and  almost  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  ij4  and  7 years  continuously  lose  in  weight.  One 
child  of  il/2  years,  with  a normal  weight  of  20  lbs.,  weighed, 
after  a further  11  months,  only  16  lbs.,  and  even  the  children 
of  six  or  seven  years  who  were  seen  were  unable  to  stand  on 
their  legs,  because  these  were  hardly  1 i-5th  inch  round,  and 
the  entire  body  was  shrivelled  and  almost  jelly-like.  Many 
children  who,  a couple  of  years  earlier,  were  still  able  to  walk, 

were  then  quite  unable  to  do  so. 

A neutral  consul  who  has  been  through  the  occupied  dis- 
tricts is  reported  to  have  stated,  referring  to  conditions  early 
in  1918,  that  the  dogs  in  his  own  country  were  better 
supplied  with  food  than  were  the  Jews  in  the  occupied 
provinces. 

The  refugees  who  have  been  able  to  escape  to  the  United 
States  corroborate  these  statements.  A reporter  in  an 
American  paper  writes : — “All  the  immigrants  had  practically 
the  same  tale  to  tell.  The  streets  are  full  of  children  with 
their  stomachs  swollen  with  hunger.  All  sorts  of  epidemics 
have  spread  throughout  Poland  and  Lithuania.  The  sufferings 
of  the  unfortunates  are  indescribable.  Men,  women  and 
children  are  rolling  on  the  ground  for  pain.  Their  cries  fill 
the  air.  They  lie  on  the  sidewalks  and  beg  the  passers-by  to 
save  them  with  a piece  of  bread.  Old  men  and  women  who 
are  hardly  able  to  walk  come  to  the  barracks,  fall  at  the  sol- 
diers’ feet,  and  beg  for  a piece  of  bread  or  potato.  ’ . . . 

Health  Conditions  and  Disease. — T he  consequence  of 
the  terrible  underfeeding  described  above  is  that  the  suscepti 
bility  to  disease  is  increased  and  the  capacity  of  resistance  is 
diminished,  and  as  a result  epidemics,  typhus,  and  dysentery 
are  raging  terribly  among  the  poorest  families  in  the  large 
towns  of  Poland.  It  is  stated  in  the  Report  already  referred 
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to  that  all  tubercular  cases  since  the  outbreak  of  war  have  in 
the  meantime  died,  and  the  pulmonary  diseases  that  now  occur 
are  of  an  exceptionally  severe  character.  Spotted  fever  was 
particularly  rampant  last  summer,  and  all  the  hospitals  were 
overcrowded. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Jews,  on  account  of  the  appal- 
ling unhygienic  and  insanitary  conditions  in  the  Jewish  quar- 
ters, due  to  indescribable  overcrowding,  formed  90  per  cent, 
of  all  the  hospital  cases,  practically  no  Jewish  nurses  were  em- 
ployed in  hospitals.  The  hygienic  conditions  in  the  hospitals 
visited  by  the  author  of  the  Report  were  found  to  be  exceed- 
ingly bad,  and  the  overcrowding  was  deplorable.  The  beds 
were  filled  with  straw,  and  instead  of  bedding,  patients,  whether 
dying  or  convalescent,  were  found  to  be  covered  only  with  a 
black  coverlet. 

Even  in  the  hospitals  the  food  is  insufficient ; in  the  best 
hospital  visited  the  food  provided  was  only  some  two-thirds 
of  the  minimum  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a sick  per- 
son. The  action  of  the  authorities  is  such  as  to  increase  rather 
than  to  check  the  spread  of  disease  and  the  prevalence  of  epi- 
demics. For  example,  typhoid  is  transmitted  by  lice,  and 
energetic  measures  are  taken  by  the  German  and  Polish  author- 
ities to  stamp  out  the  breeding  centres  of  infection.  These 
measures  involve  the  segregation  of  dwellers  in  infected  dis- 
tricts in  special  institutions  for  nearly  a whole  day,  during 
which  no  food  is  served  out.  A terrible  state  of  disorder 
reigns  in  these  institutions,  and  the  expression  of  misery  on 
the  faces  of  the  unfortunate  people  is  said  by  an  eye-witness 
to  be  unspeakable. 

Furthermore,  on  account  of  the  terrible  overcrowding  that 
obtains  in  towns  like  Warsaw,  where  two  or  three  families 
frequently  live  in  a cellar  without  flooring  and  without  heat, 
if  one  individual  falls  ill  the  whole  house,  comprising  perhaps 
a few  hundred  souls,  is  immediately  threatened.  As  a conse- 
quence of  this  and  of  the  police  measures  just  referred  to, 
epidemic  diseases  are  not  reported  to  the  police,  and  often  a 
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child  that  has  died  by  an  epidemic  disease  remains  lying  for 
days  among  the  living,  and  in  this  way  entire  houses  are 
infected. 

A new  disease  with  exceptionally  terrible  consequences  is 
now  arising.  In  consequence  of  continued  hunger  the  fat  of 
the  bones  is  attacked,  after  the  other  fat  of  the  body  has  dis- 
appeared. Even  after  subsequent  plentiful  nourishment  the 
organism  is  unable  to  supply  the  bones  with  the  fat  consumed, 
and  such  a person  remains  an  invalid  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  This  fact  has  been  emphasised  by  several  independent 
observers,  and  it  seems  certain  that  after  the  war  there  will 
be  an  army  of  tens  of  thousands  of  incapacitated  cripples,  to  be 
a burden  to  a community  that  has  been  economically  ruined 
by  the  war. 

Mortality. — The  mortality  is  growing  enormously.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statistics  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Warsaw, 
the  death  rate  per  1,000  during  the  last  four  years  in  the 
month  of  April  was  as  follows : — 

APRIL. 

1914  1915  1916  1917 

Death  rate  12.6  22.5  24.4  41.6 

The  mortality  is  thus  230  per  cent,  greater  than  the  normal 
rate,  and,  needless  to  say,  it  very  greatly  exceeds  the  present 
birth  rate. 

Dead  or  dying  persons  are  found  in  almost  every  house, 
and  not  infrequently  in  the  streets.  There  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  families  which  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  had 
five  or  six  children,  of  which  now  only  two  or  three  are  left, 
and  these  for  the  most  part  are  scarcely  able  to  walk  by  them- 
selves. 

Generally  it  may  be  said  that  old  people  and  children 
are  gradually  disappearing,  and  middle-aged  people  in  conse- 
quence of  under-feeding  are  becoming  greatly  weakened  and 
subject  to  chronic  diseases.  A report  received  only  last  March 
still  referred  to  the  enormous  number  of  deaths  in  Warsaw 
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and  Lodz ; in  some  cases  the  bodies  could  not  even  be  buried 
for  four  or  five  days,  and  burials  frequently  take  place  the 
whole  night. 

Economic  Conditions. — Factories,  owing  to  lack  of  raw 
materials  and  machinery,  have  had  to  stop  work.  Industry 
and  trade  having  ceased,  the  workmen  are  perfectly  destitute, 
and  the  modest  means  which  the  middle  classes  had  at  their 
disposal  at  the  outbreak  of  war  are  now  quite  exhausted.  Peo- 
ple who  previously  were  regarded  as  wealthy  and  possessed 
fortunes  of  some  thousands  of  pounds,  are  now  dependent  upon 
small  money  doles.  Others,  ashamed  to  accept  charitable  help, 
have  sold  even  the  most  necessary  articles  of  clothing  in  order 
to  feed  themselves  and  their  children.  There  are  thousands  of 
cases  of  people  who  before  the  war  lived  in  five  or  six  rooms 
but  who  now,  being  entirely  ruined,  have  at  last,  after  three 
years  of  racking  torment,  had  to  apply  for  assistance  to  the 
various  relief  organisations  that  have  been  constituted. 

The  moral  misery  involved  is  perhaps  even  more  serious 
than  the  material,  when  men  of  independence  and  spirit  have 
gradually  to  sink  into  the  ranks  of  beggars.  Of  the  Jewish 
population  in  Warsaw,  comprising  about  340,000  souls,  there 
now  live — if  it  can  be  called  living — 220,000  on  scanty  relief. 

Of  the  total  number  of  Jewish  children  between  the  ages 
of  three  and  thirteen  in  Warsaw,  namely,  some  90,000,  only 
about  21,000  are  now  finding  accommodation  in  the  communal 
schools  and  institutions.  The  remaining  70,000  run  about  the 
houses  and  beg,  and  become  victims  of  the  terrible  influences 
of  the  street.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  girls  can  be  imagined. 
Jewish  girls,  in  order  to  save  their  parents  and  little  brothers 
and  sisters  from  literally  dying  of  hunger,  loiter  about  the 
barracks  and  beg  a morsel  of  bread  from  the  soldiers,  with  the 
result  that  many  whose  modesty  could  serve  as  a pattern  of 
Jewish  morality,  are  now,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  sink- 
ing into  the  abyss. 

There  are  innumerable  cases  where  people  who  could  earn 
something  are  unable  to  work,  because  they  are  clothed  in  in- 
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describable  rags,  and  in  the  winter  the  children,  bare-footed 
and  naked,  cannot  even  go  to  the  children’s  homes  and  schools 
to  get  the  small  amount  of  relief  there  available. 

The  entire  Jewish  population  of  Poland  is  faced  by  a com- 
plete physical  and  spiritual  decay. 

The  economic  situation  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  German 
system  of  requisitioning  raw  materials  and  of  exacting  forced 
labour,  both  of  which  instruments  of  oppression  are  being  used 
with  preferential  harshness  against  the  Jews.  The  German 
officials  concerned  with  the  requisition  of  raw  materials  have 
a very  bad  reputation,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  living  in  lux- 
ury and  comfort  while  the  people  on  whom  their  exactions  fall 
have  become  destitute,  adds  greatly  to  the  hatred  felt  towards 
them.  They  may  be  men  of  blameless  integrity,  but  goods 
are  certainly  seized  either  without  payment  or  else  for  equiva- 
lents out  of  all  proportion  to  their  value. 

Furthermore,  the  German  administration  is  trying  by  all 
possible  means  artificially  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  rouble, 
and  officials  often  enter  a cafe,  search  everyone  present,  and 
forcibly  substitute  marks  for  roubles  at  the  official  rate  of 
exchange  (Mk.  2.15).  This  treatment  bears  particularly  heav- 
ily upon  Jews,  as  commerce  is  practically  in  their  hands,  and 
they  have  no  redress. 

The  system  of  forced  labour  will  be  dealt  with  when  con- 
sidering conditions  in  Lithuania,  as  it  is  now  stated  to  have 
ceased  in  Warsaw. 

That  the  Jews,  over  and  above  the  rest  of  the  population, 
are  subjected  to  personal  indignities  and  brutalities  at  the 
hands  of  the  Germans  may  be  stated  almost  as  a matter  of 
course.  “Wherever  one  turns,”  writes  one  emigrant  to  Amer- 
ica, “one  is  sure  to  hear  an  oath,  accompanied  by  ‘verRuchter 
Jude.’”  Not  only  total  indifference,  but  in  many  cases  cruel 
hatred  and  disdain,  is  displayed  towards  the  Jewish  population, 
whose  sufferings  are  so  great  and  whose  condition  is  so  pitiful. 
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Conditions  in  Lithuania 

While  practically  everything  that  has  been  written  with  re- 
gard to  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Poland  applies  also  to  the 
western  portions  of  Russia  and  to  Lithuania,  certain  special 
conditions  obtain  in  the  latter  province  which,  if  there  be  de- 
grees in  extreme  wretchedness,  render  the  lot  of  the  Jews  there 
even  more  pitiable  than  is  endured  by  their  Polish  brethren. 
This  state  of  affairs  has  been  brought  about  by  the  operation 
of  two  instruments  of  oppression  that  have  been  applied  with 
that  skill,  logic,  and  thoroughness  of  which  the  German  is  a 
past  master,  but  with  an  added  sense  of  tragic  humour  not  so 
usually  characteristic  of  the  Prussian  ruling  classes. 

The  two  methods  of  oppression  referred  to,  extortion  and 
forced  labour,  reduce  themselves  to  a single  principle  of  gov- 
ernment. To  liberate  Lithuania  was  worth  the  paying  for,  and 
who  could  with  reason  be  expected  to  pay  if  not  the  Lithua- 
nians themselves?  To  be  sure,  the  people  of  Lithuania  were 
pitifully  poor,  but  there  were  plenty  of  Jews  to  shoulder  the 
burden,  and  it  is  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Jews  that  the  yoke 
has  been  forced  to  lie.  The  method  employed  was  almost 
ingenious  in  its  simplicity.  A bewildering  mass  of  laws,  rules, 
and  regulations  was  promulgated  by  the  military  authorities 
for  the  better  government  of  the  country.  Had  the  Jews  un- 
derstood these  rules  they  doubtless  would  have  done  their  best 
to  observe  them,  for  they  are  a long-suffering,  law-abiding 
people.  But  the  laws  were  cunningly  published,  not  in  Russian 
or  Yiddish,  but  in  German  and  Lithuanian,  of  which  the  Jews 
understand  hardly  a word,  and  hence  the  laws  were  honoured 
in  the  breach  rather  than  in  the  observance. 

But  the  German  official  was  merciful,  and  he  imposed  fines 
and  not  imprisonment  for  these  unavoidable  breaches  of  im- 
possible laws,  and  so  the  stock  of  shekels  of  the  poor  Jew,  never 
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in  Lithuania  a wealthy  man,  soon  dwindled  to  vanishing  point. 
He  continued,  however,  to  break  the  laws — it  was  impossible  to 
do  otherwise — and  then  his  property  was  confiscated  and 
bought  up  for  a mere  song  by  the  swarms  of  German  auction- 
buyers  who  infested  the  country. 

It  is  related  on  trustworthy  authority  that  thousands  of 
families  sold  their  clothes  to  the  last  shirt  and  bedding  to  the 
last  pillow.  When  this  failed  to  bring  forth  the  needed  money, 
a law  was  passed  making  the  whole  Jewish  community  in 
Lithuania  responsible  for  each  individual  Jew:  the  non-Jews 
were  inadvertently  omitted  from  this  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation. But  little  wealth  can  be  extorted  even  from  a commun- 
ity, if  it  is  poverty-stricken  in  the  extreme,  and  so  means  were 
devised  for  taking  possession  of  the  miserable,  dilapidated  cot- 
tages which  the  law  called  Jewish  house  property.  Thus  more 
thousands  of  families  have  been  brought  to  ruin. 

In  Vilna,  the  method  of  forced  loans — made  familiar  to  us 
in  other  parts  of  enemy-occupied  territory — was  adopted, 
again  with  special  reference  to  Jewish  needs.  A loan  of 
1,000,000  roubles  was  raised,  of  which  the  Jews,  forming  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  were  compelled  to  contribute  no 
less  than  600,000  roubles.  People  worth  less  than  10,000 
roubles  were  taxed  to  the  extent  of  30,000,  and  one  man  was 
mulcted  to  the  amount  of  900  roubles,  which  he  had  himself 
received  from  a relief  fund. 

From  fines  and  forced  loans  it  is  an  easy  and  natural  transi- 
tion to  forced  labour,  and  in  its  method  of  application  no  less 
ingenuity  was  employed.  In  1916  an  invitation  was  extended 
to  the  Lithuanian  Jews  to  come  and  work  for  200  marks  a 
month  in  a German  munition  factory.  On  their  refusal  to 
make  German  shells,  every  Lithuanian  Jew  who  would  not  vol- 
unteer was  imprisoned  as  a “suspicious  person,”  and  soon 
Lithuania  became  one  vast  internment  camp.  The  prisoners, 
who  were  sent  as  far  as  possible  from  their  homes,  were  treated 
with  the  utmost  brutality,  and,  being  “civil"  prisoners,  they  had 
to  feed  themselves  at  their  own  expense,  obviously  an  impos- 
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sible  proceeding  in  the  circumstances.  Under  stress  of  starva- 
° ^'on  many  accepted  work,  and  they  were  drafted  into  factories 
in  Germany,  having  signed  on  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

Here  they  have  to  work  twelve  hours  a day,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  day  they  are  marched  in  gangs  to  the  internment 
camps.  For  the  slightest  breaches  of  law  and  discipline  severe 
punishments,  corporal  punishment  as  well  as  fines,  are  imposed, 
even  for  desiring  to  observe  Jewish  practices.  In  one  district 
the  Jews  were  forced  to  work  and  eat  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
1 ment. 

Officially  each  worker  is  supposed  to  receive  200  marks 
a month  actually  he  receives  nothing  but  bread  and  potatoes 
for  board  and  the  prison  camp  for  lodging.  For  these  he  is 
charged  100  marks  a month.  The  remaining  100  marks,  sup- 
posed to  be  available  for  his  hungry  kinsfolk  in  Lithuania,  is 
mostly  mulcted  under  the  guise  of  rates  and  taxes,  and,  should 
anything  still  remain  over,  it  is  confiscated  as  a fine,  either  on 
the  workman’s  own  account  or  else  as  payment  for  somebody 
else’s  fine. 

Another  form  of  forced  labour  has  been  introduced  under 
the  guise  of  work  for  the  unemployed.  The  method  has  fre- 
quently taken  the  form  of  commanding  a town  to  supply  a 
certain  quota  of  labour.  This  has  placed  all  the  inhabitants 
at  the  mercy  of  the  local  commander,  and  the  recruiting  has 
been  carried  out  with  great  cruelty.  Both  men  and  women 
have  been  impressed  in  this  way  for  work  on  the  land  and 
for  wood-cutting.  In  many  cases  the  girls  required  for  har- 
vesting  have  not  been  forthcoming,  and  their  mothers  have 
consequently  been  kept  in  prison.  The  burden  has  naturally 
fallen  most  severely  on  the  Jews,  for  they  live  chiefly  in  the 
towns,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  workmen  are  Jews. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  levy  always  operates  in  the  in- 
terest of  legitimate  ’ labour.  In  a small  town  near  Pinsk  all 
; the  women  and  girls  over  sixteen  years  of  age  were  one  morn- 
• mg  ordered  to  appear  in  the  market  place.  The  majority  of 
these  women  were  Jewesses ; their  men  folk  had  already  joined 
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the  ranks  of  impressed  labour  or  were  serving  in  the  army. 
The  older  amongst  them  were  soon  sent  home,  the  others  were 
surrounded  by  soldiers  and  sent  off  to  some  unknown  destina- 
tion. They  have  not  since  been  heard  of. 

Frequently  girls  have  been  employed  as  officers’  orderlies. 
In  many  cases  where  men  have  been  impressed  their  wives 
have  committed  suicide  to  save  themselves  from  an  unknown 
fate. 

The  treatment  of  Jews  generally  by  the  superior  German 
officers  in  the  occupied  provinces  can  hardly  be  imagined.  No 
control  exists,  and  complaints  are  out  of  the  question.  In 
many  Lithuanian  towns  civilians  are  forbidden  to  remain  on 
the  pavement  if  an  officer  be  present.  If  a Jew  fails  in  tbis 
mark  of  respect  or  omits  to  salute  an  officer  the  officer’s  whip 
quickly  reminds  him  of  the  omission. 

In  one  town  the  military  commander  ordered  all  the  male 
Jews  suddenly  to  appear  before  him  on  parade  one  winter 
morning.  They  were  kept  standing  in  the  extreme  cold  from 
seven  to  nine  o’clock,  and  then  six  were  chosen  as  beaters  foi 
his  hunt. 

******* 

A statement  made  by  a leading  Jew  of  a neutral  country 
who  is  personally  acquainted  with  conditions  in  Lithuania,  bes 
sums  up  what  those  conditions,  as  they  affect  the  Jews 

are : — . 

“The  German  liberators  have  totally  ruined  the  Lithua 

nian  Jews,  both  morally  and  economically,  in  a manner  unpar 

alleled  by  the  Russians  themselves.” 
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THE  ESSAY  BEGINS  ON  PAGE  9 

Economics,  or  Political  Economy,  is  viewed  generally 
as  a dull  and  ponderous  subject,  except  by  Professors. 
The  reason  doubtless  is,  that  some  Political  Economists 
seem  to  have  the  notion  that  they  are  writing  always  to 
other  Political  Economists,  and  thus  sacrifice  simplicity 
and  clearness  for  “scientific  analyses.” 

Political  Economy  is  a very  simple  exposition  of 
Successful  or  Scientific  Service,  following  causes  to  their 
effects  upon  the  pursuit  of  wealth. 

As  efficiency  of  service  is  the  measure  of  success,  and 
as  this  Essay  on  the  Meaning  of  Business,  or  The  Science 
of  Service,  tells  so  simply  what  efficiency  is,  we  publish 
it  for  complimentary  distribution. 

It  was  written  by  a man  of  rare  attainments,  who  has 
had  an  unusually  successful  career. 

We  feel  confident  you  will  find  pleasure  and  profit  in 
reading  it.  Additional  copies  may  be  had,  upon  request, 
although  only  a limited  supply  has  been  printed. 

THE  AMERICAN  CREDIT-INDEMNITY  CO. 

Of  New  York  - - - E.  M.  TREAT,  President 
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People  must  have  sense  enough  to  understand  what  they 
do  and  why  they  do  it. 


The  man  who  understands  that  he  must  serve  in  order  to 
thrive  will  k.now  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do. 


To  do  an  unuseful  thing  is  to  fail;  to  do  a useful  thing  is 
to  thrive. 


Do  what  the  community  needs  to  have  done. 


A man  makes  what  he  sells  and  buys  what  he  needs.  The 
wise  thing  to  do  is  to  make . in  abundance,  what  people  need. 


No  man  can  help  himself  without  helping  others. 


Business  is  a profitable  beneficence. 
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CREDIT  INSURANCE. 

ITS  SERVICE  TO  BUSINESS. 

HE  object  of  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet  was  to 
show  that  men  thrive  by  mutual  service  and  not 
by  mutual  spoliation.  He  justifies  the  prosperity 
of  those  engaged  in  making  or  distributing  goods 
by  showing  the  contribution  of  each  to  the  general  welfare. 
The  American  Credit-Indemnity  Company  accepts  the 
challenge  conveyed  by  his  argument  and  offers  for  the 
consideration  of  business  men  the  following  vindication  of 
its  usefulness. 

The  problems  of  business  are  numerous  and  perplexing. 
The  seller  and  buyer  seldom  stand  face  to  face.  The  seller 
must  rely  in  marketing  his  goods  upon  capital  and  credit 
ratings  which  in  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be  so  accurate 
as  to  preclude  mistakes.  The  unexpected  is  always  happen- 
ing. A buyer  may  be  prosperous  today  and  bankrupt 
tomorrow;  and  however  efficient  a credit  department  may 
be,  losses  on  sales  are  inevitable.  The  aggregate  liabilities 
of  firms  which  have  become  bankrupt  in  a single  decade 
in  the  United  States  have  amounted  to  about  two  billion 
three  hundred  million  dollars. 

Failures  are  due  to  all  sorts  of  causes:  to  inexperience, 
insufficient  capital,  over-buying,  false  credit,  speculation, 
fraud,  a violent  fall  in  prices,  seasonal  changes,  crop 
failures,  neglect  of  business,  extravagance,  competition, 
endorsing  for  others,  or  a commercial  crisis;  and  any 
shocking  disaster  of  any  sort,  or  any  sudden  derangement 
of  commercial  affairs  from  any  cause  may  arrest  a tide  of 
prosperity.  Mortality  in  business  is  constant,  if  variable. 
The  percentage  of  failures  among  those  engaged  in 
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business  is  greater  than  the  mortality  among  men.  No 
man  is  wise  enough  to  guard  against  all  the  risks  which 
he  must  assume. 

Because  a merchant  must  assume  these  risks,  the 
American  Credit-Indemnity  Company  was  organized  for 
his  protection.  The  company  affords  indemnity  for  all 
losses  incurred  on  goods  sold  within  the  period  covered  by 
its  bond  in  excess  of  those  which  are  normal  and  expected, 
and  thereby  gives  to  mercantile  affairs  a stability  and 
security  which  otherwise  they  must  lack. 

It  does  more.  It  helps  the  merchant  to  sell  goods 
wisely,  by  telling  him  where  he  is  likely  to  lose  and  where 
he  is  relatively  safe.  It  helps  to  reduce  his  normal  loss;  it 
helps  his  credit  department;  it  assists  with  past-due 
accounts;  it  obviates  friction  between  him  and  his  delin- 
quent customers;  and  it  affords  to  him  a mass  of 
information  which  he  will  find  of  great  use  in  his  business. 

If  you  ask  how  it  does  these  things,  it  replies  that  its 
records  cover  a period  of  twenty-five  years  and  contain 
not  the  experience  of  one  merchant  engaged  in  one  busi- 
ness, but  the  experience  of  many  thousands  of  merchants 
engaged  in  all  sorts  of  business  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
The  claims  filed  with  it  growing  out  of  unpaid  accounts 
since  its  business  was  established  now  aggregate  more 
than  two  billions  of  dollars.  It  has  sifted  these  records  and 
from  them  derived  useful  information  with  respect  to  the 
causes  of  various  failures  at  various  times  under  various 
circumstances.  From  them  it  has  derived  experience 
tables  which  show  the  actual  risks  in  selling,  what  the 
average  loss  is  on  credit  ratings  A,  B,  and  all  others.  The 
premiums  of  the  company  are  adjusted  to  these  risks,  and 
by  the  emphasis  of  the  charge  upon  each,  we  warn  against 
the  greater  risks.  We  help  the  credit  department  to  under- 
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stand  what  to  do,  by  showing  the  merchant  where  his 
losses  occur;  and  we  help  all  business  by  compelling  it  to 
be  more  prudent  where  prudence  is  requisite.  We  mitigate 
the  friction  which  results  from  an  attempt  to  enforce  the 
collection  of  an  overdue  account  by  intervening  between 
the  merchant  and  his  customer;  and  we  reduce  the  mer- 
chant’s normal  loss  by  collecting  in  time — not  after  but 
before  failure. 

We  carry  into  business  a promise  of  indemnity  against 
the  unexpected,  and  thereby  afford  comfort  and  serenity 
and  security  at  a cost  which  is  far  less  than  the  benefit 
conferred  and  far  less  than  the  losses  avoided.  We  per- 
form in  fact  for  commerce  the  same  sort  of  service  that 
military  discipline  does  for  young  men.  The  average 
mortality  among  men  between  twenty-one  and  thirty-one 
is  eight  thousand  in  a million  each  year;  in  the  army  it  is 
expected  to  be  within  four  to  six  thousand  in  a million. 
The  average  business  mortality  is  about  ten  thousand  in 
each  million;  among  those  who  comply  with  the  terms 
and  instructions  of  our  policy  it  will  be  reduced  in  the 
same  proportion. 

We  have  a collection  department  operated  under  the 
provisions  of  the  policy,  which  provides  that  past  due 
covered  accounts  shall  be  delivered  to  us  for  collection 
within  a stated  time;  and  we  agree  that  the  filing  of  such 
accounts  shall  have  the  effect  of  proving  them  against  our 
liability  under  our  bond.  We  instantly  proceed  to  collect 
these  accounts  as  soon  as  possible,  and  before  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  customer  has  become  too  serious  to  be 
coped  with;  and  in  this  manner  we  protect  the  seller  against 
loss  and  ourselves  against  liability.  In  a single  year  we 
have  so  collected  many  thousands  of  dollars  which  our 
policy-holders  were  unable  to  collect.  We  have  saved  them 
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that  much  and  at  the  same  time  helped  their  customers  to 
be  prompt  and  understand  the  sanctity  and  binding  effect 
of  a promise. 

These  services  we  offer  in  return  for  a charge  which  is 
less  than  their  value  and  less  than  we  save  for  the  man 
who  pays  it. 

Our  business  is  also  serving,  and  our  serving  is  not 
capricious  and  unintelligent,  but  a scientific  service  based 
upon  reliable  and  very  numerous  data  which  are  con- 
stantly sifted  for  information  and  suggestion.  Our 
resources  show  our  strength  and  our  policies  show  the 
service  from  which  those  resources  are  derived. 

We  do  a general  good  and  a special  good.  We  are  grad- 
ually teaching  buyers  to  be  prompt  in  payment  and  we  are 
attempting  at  the  same  time  to  show  sellers  what  is 
prudent  and  what  is  imprudent  selling. 

Business,  as  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  shows,  concerns 
itself  with  the  making  and  distribution  of  goods.  We 
furnish  a very  important  aid  to  distribution:  we  prevent 
waste:  we  indemnify  against  loss;  we  diminish  loss; — and 
because  we  help  both  producer  and  consumer  of  goods, 
we  share  with  the  business  man  in  the  fruits  of  his  benefi- 
cence. We  diminish  the  cost  of  distribution. 

The  American  Credit-Indemnity  Co. 
of  New  York 

By  E.  M.  TREAT,  President 
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The  Meaning  of  B usmess 

— OR  — 

Tke  Science  of  Service 


HE  peace  and  good  will  of  society  depend  upon 
tradition,  and  that  tradition  upon  experience; 
but  the  connection  between  tradition  and  exper- 
ience is  not  always  evident.  We  perceive  the 
value  of  marriage,  but  cannot  always  vindicate  it;  we 
feel  the  need  for  a State,  but  cannot  justify  its  encroach- 
ments; we  tolerate  manners  and  institutions  not  because 
we  understand  and  approve  them  but  because  we  are 
accustomed  to  them. 

Among  the  institutions  of  society,  none  is  more  fre- 
quently attacked  and  none  is  harder  to  defend,  than 
private  property.  We  think  it  is  indispensable  but  we 
cannot  explain  why.  We  have  no  answer  ready  for  him 
who  questions  the  justice  of  an  uneven  distribution  of 
wealth;  we  cannot  tell  why  this  man  should  be  rich 
and  that  man  poor,  nor  even  explain  how  one  man  can 
become  rich  save  at  the  cost  of  his  neighbors.  When 
we  speak  of  wealth,  or  taxes,  or  capital,  or  wages,  or 
profit,  we  use  the  words  in  a vague  sense  and  no  two 
men  mean  the  same  thing.  Yet  we  should  agree  with 
respect  to  these  things.  They  are  right  or  wrong,  good 
or  bad.  If  they  are  good,  they  should  be  so  clearly 
justified  as  to  convince  those  who  are  perplexed;  if  they 
are  wrong,  they  should  be  got  rid  of.  Civilization  today 
rests  upon  private  property.  Men  co-operate  to  produce 
it.  Some  men  have  more,  some  less.  Why? 
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Political  economy  concerns  itself  with  such  problems. 
For  some  reason,  difficult  to  discover,  it  has  fallen  into 
disrepute.  Men  say  witty  things  of  it,  as  that  it  is  a dismal 
science  and  the  gospel  of  selfishness;  and  few  attend  to  its 
instruction.  Yet  it  has  occupied  the  thought  and  time  of 
many  very  able  men.  Its  doctrine  is  simple  and  intelli- 
gible: it  deals  with  familiar  facts;  and  what  it  says  is  inter- 
esting and  helpful.  I have  tried  to  understand  why  so 
useful  an  instruction  is  disregarded  and  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  busy  man  has  no  time  to  give  to  the  refined 
and  discriminating  thinking  of  one  whom  he  deems  theo- 
retical and  sophistical.  Each  has  a peculiar  vision  and  a 
special  experience;  and  neither  can  quite  understand  the 
other.  In  common  parlance,  every  word  is  freighted  with 
experience  and  that  experience  is  shared  by  those  who  use 
it.  The  political  economist  begins  by  inventing  new  words 
or  twisting  old  ones  into  a strange  significance  in  order  that 
he  may  express  and  fix  a notion  which  is  peculiar  to  him- 
self. We  are  too  impatient  for  such  instruction.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I might  extract  from  the  literature  of 
political  economy  certain  of  its  salient  and  most  useful 
doctrines  and  translate  them  into  language  which  should 
be  intelligible  to  every  man;  and  this  essay  is  the  result 
of  that  consideration. 

At  the  outset  I must  say  a few  words  in  explanation  of 
the  objects  and  pretensions  of  the  science.  It  is  not  and 
does  not  pretend  to  be  a moral  science.  It  does  not  teach 
duty  nor  inculcate  philanthropy,  nor  concern  itself  with 
the  benevolent  and  most  worthy  motives  of  private  con- 
duct. It  is  concerned  with  business  only,  with  that  which 
men  do  in  order  that  they  may  live;  with  the  production 
of  wealth  and  its  distribution.  It  observes,  analyzes  and 
explains.  It  assumes  nothing.  It  deals  with  known  and 
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familiar  facts.  If  it  offers  an  explanation  of  those  facts, 
it  offers  one  which  is  consistent  with  all  of  them,  and 
attempts  to  show  their  mutual  relationship  and  influence. 
Its  value  is  found  in  the  broadness  of  its  view.  It  con- 
siders not  one  fact  only,  but  every  related  fact:  effect  as 
well  as  cause,  cause  as  well  as  effect;  use  and  function, 
purpose  and  consequence;  exception  and  rule.  What  then 
are  the  facts  with  which  it  is  concerned? 

This  is  a busy  world.  Men  move  to  and  fro  incessantly, 
each  intent  on  his  own  affairs.  A vast  majority  of  them 
work  continually.  They  differ  in  character  and  capacity, 
and  perform  various  labors.  Somehow,  they  have  divided 
themselves  into  groups:  we  have  farmers  and  millers, 
miners  and  blacksmiths,  tanners  and  shoemakers,  mer- 
chants and  carriers,  bankers  and  brokers,  each  of  whom 
does  some  special  work.  No  one  seems  to  work  for  him- 
self, but  everybody  for  somebody  else.  What  one  makes 
he  sells;  what  he  needs  he  buys.  All  are  engaged  either 
in  the  production  or  distribution  of  wealth,  and  the  labor 
of  all  is  a co-operative  labor.  Each  depends  upon  the 
other:  the  maker  upon  the  consumer,  the  seller  upon  the 
buyer,  the  borrower  on  the  lender.  The  product  of  a joint 
or  co-operative  labor  is  distributed  in  a conventional  way 
to  each  in  accordance  with  some  rule  or  practice  which 
has  grown  up  among  us:  one  receiving  wages,  another 
profits  and  another  interest.  Trade  is  everywhere.  We 
have  established  markets  and  exchanges  where  we  get 
what  we  need  and  dispose  of  what  we  have.  In  some 
manner  the  right  articles  are  brought  forward  in  the  right 
quantities,  and  no  need  of  a luxurious  people  remains 
unsatisfied.  There  is  work  for  everybody  willing  to  work. 
The  prosperity  of  one  man  does  not  seem  to  diminish  the 
goods  of  another.  Poor  people  are  continually  forging  to 
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the  front.  Riches  are  soon  dissipated.  We  co-operate  not 
because  we  must  but  because  we  choose  to  do  so:  yet  by 
his  work  the  individual  seeks  not  another’s  good  but  his 
own.  Everybody  seems  selfish  in  the  sense  that  his  motive 
is  selfish.  If  he  serves,  he  serves  for  pay;  if  he  sells,  he 
sells  for  profit.  These  are  the  facts  which  confront  us: 
the  selfishness  of  mankind;  the  spontaneous  division  of 
labor;  the  co-operative  character  of  all  industry;  the 
mutual  dependence  of  men;  the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth;  and  with  these  facts  political  economy  is  con- 
cerned. What  is  its  explanation? 

Assuming,  as  it  must,  that  all  men  are  selfish,  and 
allowing  the  operation  of  this  motive  free  play,  how  has  it 
served  to  bring  about  the  co-operative  organization  of 
industry  which  we  now  observe?  Men  are  selfish  and  free: 
what  influence  has  bound  them  to  mutual  service? 

Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning  and  endeavor  to  trace 
the  evolution  of  industry.  Society  as  we  know  it  is  rather 
a growth  than  a creation.  Our  ancestors  were  barbarians 
who  moved  about  in  search  of  food  until  they  were  com- 
pelled to  settle  by  stress  of  circumstances.  They  had 
neither  social,  political  nor  industrial  organization  of  any 
sort.  Game  and  fruits  were  abundant,  and  every  man  by 
slight  exertion  might  have  enough.  War  was  their  serious 
occupation.  When  however,  population  increased  in  this 
or  that  favorable  locality,  a change  was  inevitable.  The 
hunter  became  the  herder,  the  gatherer  of  wild  fruits  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil;  and  after  a time  settlements  were 
formed  which  prospered  or  languished  according  to  the 
habits  of  the  people  and  the  resources  of  the  country  they 
inhabited.  If  they  thrived,  others  envied  them  and  disorder 
ensued  which  compelled  the  adoption  of  means  of  defense. 
So  places  of  refuge  were  established  and  in  the  course  of 
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time  these  places  became  walled  towns,  or  castles.  Men 
were  forced  into  closer  union  and  mutual  dependence  by 
constant  stress  from  without;  and  to  meet  these  new 
conditions  industry  had  to  be  modified.  The  dweller  in  a 
town  was  unable  to  produce  his  food  and  was  therefore 
compelled  to  earn  it  in  some  other  manner.  Observing  the 
needs  of  the  country-man,  he  set  himself  to  making  tools, 
or  weaving  cloth,  or  dressing  leather;  and  these  products 
he  exchanged  for  what  he  wanted.  In  a little  while  the 
advantages  of  a divided  labor  became  evident.  Better 
clothing  and  better  leather  were  the  results  of  acquired 
skill,  and  the  farmer,  being  relieved  from  the  trouble  of 
making  these  things,  produced  more  grain.  Communities 
therefore  thrived  and  increased  in  power,  and  order  was 
extended  farther  and  farther.  Little  states  and  communi- 
ties began  to  trade  with  each  other,  each  availing  itself  of 
its  own  resources  and  devoting  its  energies  to  the  work 
it  could  do  best.  The  South  traded  with  the  North,  the 
East  with  the  West,  and  the  argosies  of  commerce  en- 
circled the  known  world. 

In  the  light  of  history  it  is  evident  that  selfish  men 
began  and  continued  to  co-operate  because  they  found 
co-operation  to  be  advantageous  to  themselves.  They  got 
more  for  themselves  by  producing  goods  for  others  than 
they  could  get  by  working  for  themselves  only.  Let  us 
understand  this  result  clearly.  Its  explanation  is  simple. 

No  man  can  be  good  at  all  trades.  Practice  makes 
perfect.  The  skilled  workman  can  produce  more  in  a given 
time  than  the  unskilled.  If  a man  can  make  a hat  and  a 
pair  of  shoes  in  one  day,  he  will  be  enabled  by  the  practice 
of  one  or  other  trade  to  make  three  hats  or  three  pairs  of 
shoes  in  the  same  time.  Where  therefore  A makes  shoes 
only  and  B hats  only,  the  daily  product  of  their  divided 
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labor  should  be  three  pairs  of  shoes  and  three  hats  as 
against  two  pairs  of  shoes  and  two  hats.  By  exchanging  a 
hat  for  a pair  of  shoes  each  will  have  what  he  needs  and  a 
hat  or  a pair  of  shoes  besides,  which  he  may  use  to  gratify 
other  wants.  Specialization  without  trade  is  fruitless;  with 
trade  it  is  beneficial  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
product  resulting  from  a divided  industry. 

Selfishness  pushed  men  into  co-operation.  Its  influence 
was  inexorable.  Men  seemed  free  but  they  were  not  so. 
Formerly  they  were  compelled  to  do  what  seemed  advanta- 
geous to  their  masters;  some  were  forced  to  fight  and  some 
to  furnish  food.  The  Romans  assumed  that  the  state 
could  not  safely  leave  to  every  man  the  choice  of  his 
occupation,  and  therefore  compelled  each  to  follow  the 
trade  of  his  ancestor.  A blacksmith’s  son  was  bound  to 
be  a blacksmith.  By  the  law  of  England,  men  were  serfs 
or  villeins  or  artisans  according  to  the  accident  of  birth. 
In  the  cities  guilds  were  established  and  exclusive  privi- 
leges were  conferred  upon  them  in  order  to  encourage 
crafts  deemed  useful  to  the  state.  Slowly  and  unconsciously 
in  the  course  of  a long  period  of  time,  as  the  result  rather 
of  the  stress  than  the  instruction  of  experience,  we  were 
forced  away  from  slavery  into  the  system  which  now 
prevails.  Today  men  are  constrained  by  economic  laws. 
We  allow  them  freedom  because  we  no  longer  fear  it. 
Try  as  they  may,  they  cannot  thrive  save  by  co-operating 
with  their  fellows.  Meaning  to  work  for  themselves  alone, 
they  must  work  for  others. 

The  evolution  of  a co-operative  industry  is  inevitable. 
Society  is  as  selfish  as  the  individuals  who  compose  it. 
It  will  not  let  any  man  thrive  who  will  not  serve.  It 
depends  upon  labor  for  all  that  it  needs,  and  therefore 
encourages  efficient  labor  and  discourages  inefficient.  Where 
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two  are  engaged  in  the  same  business  and  one  can  produce 
easily  and  cheaply  and  the  other  with  difficulty  and  at 
great  cost,  the  former  is  more  useful  to  the  community:  he 
can  sell  for  less.  So  it  encourages  him,  and  discourages 
the  other,  by  buying  from  him.  If  it  were  not  for  this 
correction,  industry  would  fall  into  decay.  The  cost  of 
goods  must  be  less  than  the  price  paid  for  them  in  order 
that  a selfish  man  may  be  induced  to  make  them;  but  the 
goods  must  be  worth  to  the  community  more  than  the  cost 
of  making,  in  order  that  its  resources  may  not  be  wasted. 
He  who  spends  ten  dollars  in  making  goods  worth  eight, 
has  wasted  two  dollars  and  hurt  both  himself  and  others. 
He  has  in  fact  become  a consumer  rather  than  a producer 
of  goods.  Competition  and  the  selfishness  of  the  community 
prevent  this  waste  by  continually  operating  against  ineffi- 
cient labor. 

Trade,  which  distributes  goods,  is  guided  by  like  in- 
fluences. Money  does  not  obviate  all  the  inconveniences 
of  trade,  for  notwithstanding  its  use  the  producer  and 
consumer  must  still  be  brought  together.  The  merchant 
is  the  marketer  of  goods:  he  knows  where  they  are  cheap 
and  where  dear,  where  abundant  and  where  scarce.  The 
more  diversified  industry  is,  the  greater  the  need  of  trade. 
New  England  is  a manufacturing  community;  Kansas 
raises  corn.  A merchant  transports  grain  to  the  manu- 
facturer and  shoes  and  clothing  to  the  farmer;  and  in  order 
to  do  so  profitably  must  be  familiar  with  the  needs  of  each 
locality.  His  success  depends  upon  his  intelligence.  If  he 
carries  dear  goods  to  a cheap  market,  he  does  no  good  to 
the  community  and  its  punishment  is  relentless.  Where 
several  engage  in  the  same  trade,  he  who  offers  goods  at 
the  lowest  price  is  preferred  to  him  who  charges  more; 
and  so  by  its  discriminating  buying  society  compels  effi- 
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cient  service  and  brings  about  an  advantageous  distribu- 
tion of  goods.  Trade  like  production  is  regulated  by  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  and  controlled  by  competition; 
and  all  of  those  engaged  in  it  must  render  a needed  service 
at  least  cost  in  order  to  thrive. 

So  men  choose  their  own  occupations,  manufacturing 
or  trade  as  they  prefer,  but  their  prosperity  depends 
always  upon  the  need  for  and  efficiency  of  their  service. 
Competition  is  incessant,  and  under  its  constant  stress 
every  man  is  forced  to  do  what  he  can  do  best. 

Such  in  brief,  is  the  origin  and  evolution  of  our  present 
plan  for  distributing  the  work  of  the  world  and  rewarding 
industry.  It  is  by  no  means  a perfect  plan,  since  it  depends 
upon  the  intelligence  as  well  as  the  selfishness  of  men  and 
not  all  men  are  competent  to  do  all  sorts  of  work.  Never- 
theless the  plan  is  superior  to  any  that  could  be  devised 
by  the  wit  of  man.  It  allows  opportunity  to  ability,  stimu- 
lates industry  by  rewarding  it,  induces  thrift,  and  so  pro- 
motes the  welfare  of  the  individual.  It  tends  also  to 
cheap  production  and  just  distribution  of  the  right  sorts  of 
goods  and  therefore  promotes  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity. It  is  not  only  profitable  to  the  worker  and  the 
community,  but  it  is  better  suited  to  our  free  and  inde- 
pendent character  than  those  enforced  methods  of  co- 
operation which  were  formerly  tried.  But  being  free,  we 
must  accept  the  consequences  of  our  own  infirmities,  and 
we  will  be  apt  to  accept  them  without  repining  if  we  remem- 
ber that  the  needs  of  the  community  are  paramount  and 
that  we  should  yield  the  better  job  to  the  better  man. 
If  the  system  does  involve  an  uneven  distribution  of 
goods,  it  is  because  men  vary  in  intelligence,  in  zeal  and 
in  industry  and  that  rewards  are  apportioned  in  such 
manner  as  to  encourage  the  best  rather  than  the  worst  sort 
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of  service.  If  men  suffer  under  it,  their  afflictions  are  the 
result  of  their  own  demerits  and  are  imposed  not  by  any 
tyrant  but  by  a universal  law  which  is  benign,  corrective 
and  indispensable.  There  is  no  captain  of  industry  with 
arbitrary  power.  The  employer  is  an  humble  servant  of 
society,  forced  to  do  its  will  and  promote  its  prosperity  by 
compelling  influences  which  cannot  be  evaded;  and  so  is 
the  employe.  By  these  laws,  private  selfishness  is  com- 
pelled always  to  be  subservient  to  the  general  good. 

The  effects  of  such  a free  plan  upon  the  prosperity  of 
those  engaged  in  industry  can  be  inferred  from  what  has 
been  said.  Yet  as  a particular  explanation  of  a special 
fact  is  apt  to  be  more  instructive  than  a general  explana- 
tion of  many,  it  is  proper  that  I should  discuss  wages, 
profit  and  interest,  and  endeavor  to  show  how  the  products 
of  a particular  co-operative  industry  are  distributed  among 
those  engaged  in  it. 

The  laborer  is  free  to  choose  his  job,  but  cannot  fix  his 
compensation.  What  law  or  influence  fixes  his  wages?  Is 
it  an  error  to  assume  that  the  employer  cannot  arbitrarily 
pay  what  he  chooses;  is  the  theoretical  freedom  which 
I have  described  a myth  and  must  one  man  obey  and 
another  govern  and  reward  according  to  his  caprice?  These 
questions  lie  at  the  root  of  the  dissatisfaction  which  has  in- 
duced the  formation  of  unions.  They  should  be  clearly 
answered. 

The  factors  of  wealth  are  the  workman,  the  director 
or  employer,  and  the  machine  which  may  for  convenience’s 
sake  be  called  capital.  That  their  united  prosperity 
depends  primarily  upon  the  results  of  their  co-operation, 
upon  the  amount  of  wealth  produced  by  it,  ought  to  be 
evident.  If  a hundred  men  live  upon  an  inaccessible  island 
and  depend  upon  what  they  produce  for  existence,  their 
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prosperity  must  depend  upon  what  and  how  much  they 
produce.  If  they  produce  little,  they  will  have  little;  if 
the  common  stock  is  great,  they  will  have  more  collec- 
tively. How  the  stock  should  be  distributed  is  a question 
by  itself;  but  unless  enough  is  produced  there  will  not 
be  enough  to  go  round,  however  the  distribution  may  be 
effected.  Wages  cannot  be  high,  however  they  may 
be  fixed,  if  the  wealth  or  fund  out  of  which  they  must  be 
paid  is  small. 

The  laborer  therefore  is  as  much  concerned  as  the 
employer  in  promoting  by  every  means  within  his  control 
the  efficiency  of  the  industry  in  which  he  is  engaged. 
Such  efficiency  depends  not  only  on  himself  but  upon  the 
intelligence  of  the  employer  and  upon  the  capital  resources 
which  he  can  command.  The  employer  must  study  the 
markets  and  ascertain  what  the  community  needs,  how 
much  the  goods  cost  and  what  he  can  sell  them  for.  The 
capitalist  provides  the  tools  and  machinery,  the  raw 
material  and  the  wages  which  must  be  paid  during  the 
making  and  distribution.  Each  factor  is  indispensable  and 
helpful.  So  far  as  the  actual  production  is  concerned, 
capital  is  more  influential  than  either  of  the  others.  With- 
out a machine  a man  can  make  so  much;  with  it  he  can 
make  five  times  as  much.  Quantity  is  of  first  importance. 

How,  in  the  light  of  these  considerations,  should  the 
fruits  of  the  joint  enterprise  be  distributed?  Justice 
requires  that  each  factor  should  be  paid  in  proportion  to 
its  contribution  to  the  result.  The  distribution  of  goods 
is  roughly  accomplished  under  the  free  and  spontaneous 
plan  which  is  now  established.  Its  actual  operation  is 
controlled  by  what  is  called  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
but  back  of  that  law  is  a subtle  and  abiding  principle  which 
I shall  presently  explain. 
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Wages,  profit  and  interest  depend  then  primarily  upon 
the  abundant  production  of  the  right  articles.  To  produce 
little  or  to  produce  the  wrong  articles  is  to  impair  at  once 
the  prosperity  of  the  community,  the  workman,  the 
employer  and  the  capitalist.  Every  one  has  observed  that 
men  seem  to  be  prosperous  and  depressed  at  the  same 
time:  the  factories  are  busy  when  trade  is  brisk,  and  trade 
is  brisk  when  wages  and  profits  are  high. 

Wages,  profits  and  interest  are  therefore  earned  and 
paid  by  the  industry,  and  except  they  be  so  earned  they 
cannot  be  paid.  Assuming  that  all  are  earned,  what  con- 
trols the  relative  part  of  each?  Laborers  think  the  em- 
ployer pays  and  fixes  wages:  and  the  employer  thinks  the 
labor  union  fixes  them.  The  truth  is  that  neither  can 
control.  Where  a man  can  get  five  dollars  a day  he  will 
not  work  for  three,  and  where  an  employer  cannot  make 
a profit  at  the  wages  demanded  he  will  stop  his  enterprise. 
Neither  controls  the  other,  each  is  subject  to  the  same 
compelling  influence.  Neither  can  make  more  than  he 
earns,  nor  less.  However  benevolent  the  employer  may  be, 
he  cannot  raise  wages  above  those  earned.  If  he  tries  to 
pay  high  wages  without  some  compensating  service,  he 
must  charge  high  prices,  and  these  the  community  will 
not  tolerate  where  the  goods  may  be  bought  for  less. 
Neither  can  the  employer  pay  less  than  the  general  rate, 
for  he  cannot  compel  free  men  to  accept  less  than  they 
are  worth  and  can  get  elsewhere.  The  case  of  the  “sweater” 
is  peculiar.  Each  year  many  ignorant  foreigners  land  at 
the  port  of  New  York  who  know  nothing  of  our  language 
and  industrial  conditions.  They  must  work  in  order  to 
live,  and  they  offer  their  services  in  competition  with  each 
other  to  the  special  trades  for  which  they  are  fit,  such  as 
sewing  and  garment  making.  They  are  in  fact  never  free 
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and  afford  not  a refutation  of  the  law  under  consideration 
but  an  example  of  the  pathetic  condition  of  the  incompe- 
tent. Those  crafts  which  require  the  highest  skill  are  best 
paid.  A few  years  ago  an  automobile  manufacturer  tried 
a significant  experiment  which  seemed  to  show  that  the 
employer  might  pay  such  wages  as  he  desired.  He  an- 
nounced that  he  would  pay  not  less  than  five  dollars  a day. 
His  subsequent  success  was  due  however  not  to  his  benevo- 
lence but  to  the  character  of  the  special  workmen  whom 
he  enlisted  in  his  service.  The  wages  offered  were  so  high 
that  he  was  free  to  choose  the  best,  and  he  rigorously 
exacted  of  them  one  condition,  namely,  that  each  must 
earn  his  wages.  He  could  not  have  so  increased  the  wages 
of  incompetent  men.  He  increased  the  efficiency  of  his 
factory  by  stimulating  the  zeal  of  selected  mechanics  and 
by  means  of  their  co-operation  realized  a greater  output 
at  less  cost  than  ever  before  in  a like  industry.  His  men 
earned  their  wages. 

Let  me  assume  what  we  so  rarely  observe:  that  an 
employer  is  excellently  wise,  that  he  knows  trade  and  his 
business,  that  his  credit  is  good  because  deserved,  that  he 
is  emancipated  from  all  injurious  restraints,  that  he  is 
surrounded  by  skillful  workmen  eager  to  assist,  and  com- 
mands the  best  machinery  known  to  the  craft.  What 
must  be  the  consequences?  Will  not  the  goods  produced 
by  such  zealous  and  intelligent  co-operation  fulfill  all  the 
conditions  of  success  as  we  have  outlined  them:  quantity, 
the  right  sort,  cheapness?  Will  not  such  an  enterprise,  so 
conducted,  drive  to  the  wall  all  competitors  who  lack 
similar  advantages,  or  force  them  to  equal  efficiency? 
Will  not  such  competition  tend  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
community,  and  ultimately  realize  for  everybody  engaged 
in  industry  a corresponding  advantage  in  the  abundance 
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and  cheapness  of  all  goods?  And  will  not  the  laborer  get 
his  share  in  the  ease  with  which  he  may  satisfy  his  wants? 
Goods  are  made  for  his  consumption,  and  he  cannot  fail 
to  profit  by  their  abundance  and  cheapness.  By  con- 
tributing much  to  the  welfare  of  others,  he  promotes  his 
own;  and  so  men  thrive  by  mutual  service. 

Why  one  man  gets  more  pay  than  another  is  of  easy 
solution.  The  hatter  who  makes  one  hat  a day  is  paid  less 
than  he  who  makes  two:  the  man  who  rakes  the  fires,  less 
than  he  who  controls  the  engine.  The  superior  work  gets 
the  better  wages,  and  by  superior  I mean  not  less  un- 
comfortable but  more  difficult  and  more  needed  or  more 
productive. 

The  sum  of  these  considerations  is  this:  wages  depend 
upon  the  product  of  labor,  and  that  product  upon  the 
efficiency  of  labor  and  the  intelligence  of  the  manager. 
If  you  wish  to  find  a prosperous  country  where  high  wages 
are  paid,  seek  that  which  uses  most  machines  and  employs 
the  highest  intelligence.  America  is  that  country  today, 
not  because  we  have  protective  laws  and  labor  unions,  but 
in  spite  of  them.  We  produce  more  wealth  per  capita  than 
any  nation  in  the  world  and  therefore  have  more  to 
distribute. 

Profits  depend  upon  like  considerations.  In  order  that 
they  may  be  earned  the  factory  must  produce  goods  at  a 
cost  which  is  less  than  the  market  price.  The  employer 
must  compete  with  all  others  in  the  same  business,  and  his 
success  depends  upon  his  ability,  all  other  things  being 
equal.  The  risks  involved  in  the  enterprise  rest  on  him; 
he  must  pay  wages  and  interest  whether  they  are  earned 
or  not.  In  time  of  prosperity  he  must  accumulate  enough 
for  adversity.  If  his  income  seems  at  times  great,  his 
losses  are  sometimes  great.  His  fortune  will  ever  depend 
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upon  his  intelligence  and  resources  and  be  proportionate 
to  his  service.  He  cannot  be  overpaid  nor  underpaid,  in 
the  long  run.  If  in  a special  industry  he  earns  too  much, 
others  have  an  inducement  to  compete  with  him.  If  he 
earns  little,  he  will  receive  little.  If  he  is  unfit  for  his  job, 
nothing  can  save  him.  That  on  the  whole  he  earns  what  he 
gets  is  evident  to  everyone  who  considers  the  co-operative 
experiments  which  are  from  time  to  time  tried.  No  in- 
dustry controlled  by  a committee  of  workmen  has  ever 
been  able  to  long  survive.  It  cannot  compete,  lacking  the 
requisite  guidance. 

Interest  is  that  part  of  the  output  of  a factory  which 
is  paid  for  the  use  of  the  capital  employed.  The  lender  as 
a rule  exacts  security  of  some  sort,  and  as  his  risk  is  small 
his  reward  depends  upon  the  average  cost  of  capital  in 
the  money  market,  or  on  what  is  called  the  supply.  The 
credit  of  all  men  is  not  equal.  One  deserves  more  than 
another,  but  every  borrower  is  dependent  in  some  degree 
on  the  money  market,  and  so  is  every  lender.  Interest 
rates  fluctuate  from  time  to  time  in  response  to  a fluctu- 
ating demand.  An  active  trade  requires  more  capital  than 
a dull  trade,  and  earns  more.  Rates  are  therefore  low 
when  business  is  dull  and  high  when  it  is  active.  They 
are  still  higher  in  time  of  trial,  as  when  business  is  perilous 
and  unusual  risks  are  to  be  confronted.  In  order  to  pay 
interest,  the  industry  must  earn  it.  Interest  is  governed 
by  the  influences  which  control  wages  and  profit.  Capital 
embarked  in  an  unuseful  enterprise  cannot  earn  and 
cannot  pay  a return.  One  capitalist  must  compete  with 
another,  and  the  results  of  this  competition  are  felt  in  the 
money  markets.  No  one  can  arbitrarily  fix  interest  rates. 

It  seems  therefore  that  wages,  profit  and  interest  cannot 
be  arbitrarily  fixed  by  anybody.  All  are  controlled  by 
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economic  influences  which  none  can  disregard.  Primarily 
the  welfare  of  the  community  depends  upon  the  abundance 
of  goods  needed.  If  everybody  is  intelligently  employed 
and  the  right  goods  are  produced  abundantly  at  little  cost, 
the  community  thrives  and  everybody  in  it  thrives  who 
will  do  his  part.  Wages  and  profit  will  be  high  because  the 
rewards  of  all  industry  are  abundant  and  cheap.  Interest 
will  be  low  because  capital  will  be  cheap.  If  on  the  other 
hand  few  goods  are  produced  at  great  cost  in  human  effort, 
the  community  and  all  comprising  it  will  languish  in 
poverty.  There  will  be  few  goods,  and  wages  and  profits 
will  tend  to  a minimum  while  interest  will  tend  to  rise. 
The  fruits  of  a co-operative  labor  are  not  distributed 
arbitrarily  but  in  accordance  with  a just  and  useful  economic 
law  which  secures  to  each  worker  a reward  which  corre- 
sponds with  his  service. 

We  are  now  brought  face  to  face  with  that  private 
property  which  we  set  out  to  consider.  It  appears  from 
what  has  been  said  that  wealth  is  now  produced  by  a 
divided  but  co-operative  labor,  yet  that  its  distribution  is 
unequal.  There  is  a widespread  notion  that  such  dis- 
tribution is  unjust  because  it  is  unequal.  The  social 
unrest  which  afflicts  us  results  from  the  conviction  that 
somehow  one  man  has  received  more  and  another  less  than 
is  due  to  him.  That  there  are  rich  men  and  poor  men; 
that  the  workman  receives  less  than  the  employer;  that 
some  men  enjoy  large  incomes  without  doing  any  labor; 
no  one  can  deny.  Do  these  facts  justify  the  dissatisfaction 
which  is  so  frequently  expressed? 

The  question  involves  moral  as  well  as  practical  con- 
siderations. If  what  seems  right  results  in  wrong,  it 
cannot  be  justified  on  moral  grounds.  Private  property 
rests  upon  tradition.  From  the  beginning  it  has  been 
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assumed  that  men  have  a natural  right,  that  is,  an  obvious 
and  just  claim,  to  goods  produced  by  their  own  efforts. 
If  I make  a hoe,  it  is  mine  by  the  common  opinion  of 
mankind.  My  ownership  can  result  in  injury  to  none. 
Is  this  the  case  which  confronts  us?  Are  men  now  claim- 
ing what  belongs  to  them  by  natural  right;  is  their  parti- 
cipation in  the  fruits  of  a co-operative  labor  proportionate 
to  the  actual  contribution  of  each  to  the  production  of 
such  goods;  is  inequality  just  in  the  sense  that  my  having 
more  does  not  result  in  another’s  having  less;  or  are  some 
poor  because  others  are  rich; — these  are  the  questions 
which  must  be  answered. 

I have  endeavored  to  fully  explain  the  advantages  of 
co-operation  and  to  trace  these  advantages  to  the  increased 
efficiency  of  the  specialized  or  divided  labor  which  now 
characterizes  all  industry.  Men  work  for  each  other 
because  it  is  more  profitable  to  do  so  than  to  work  for  them- 
selves. By  dividing  labor  they  make  more  goods,  and  the 
increment  in  the  output  is  shared  by  means  of  trade.  I 
have  altogether  failed  in  this  essay  if  it  is  not  obvious  that 
workers  thrive  in  proportion  to  their  service.  If  this  be 
true,  then  the  wealth  which  a man  derives  from  his  work, 
is  his  own  by  the  common  opinion  upon  which  every  sort 
of  property  must  ultimately  rest;  and  he  can  do  what  he 
wishes  with  it:  for  we  cannot  allow  him  a property  in  the 
goods  he  creates  and  deny  him  a property  in  those  which 
another  creates  and  gives  him  in  exchange  for  his  own. 

Reason  however  has  very  little  to  do  with  our  notions 
of  property.  If  we  envy  a man  of  greater  ability,  it  is 
natural  to  deny  his  superiority;  if  we  have  less  than  another 
by  deserving  less,  we  may  still  question  his  right  to  more. 
The  dissatisfied  part  of  the  community  will  ever  find  an 
excuse  in  an  accusation.  In  the  present  instance  however 
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the  accusation  is  fortified  by  plausible  considerations  which 
even  a just  man  finds  it  hard  to  be  rid  of.  We  have  recently 
invented  an  ugly  word— “profiteer” — which  contains  such 
considerations.  Men  hate  another’s  profit  instinctively 
because  they  believe  it  involves  a loss  to  themselves.  No 
one  greets  the  seller  with  the  cordiality  which  he  shows  to 
the  buyer.  Nations  fear  what  is  called  an  adverse  balance 
of  trade,  not  because  it  can  be  an  evil  to  have  an  income 
in  excess  of  an  outgo,  but  because  they  wish  a profit  which 
they  assume  is  to  be  derived  from  selling  more  than  they 
buy.  The  persistence  of  this  error  is  so  remarkable  that 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  its  origin  in  order  to  refute  it. 

What  then  is  trade;  what  does  it  involve;  what  does  it 
result  in?  If  I exchange  a pair  of  shoes  for  a hat,  I am 
trading;  if  I sell  a pair  of  shoes  and  buy  a hat,  I am  trading. 
The  two  transactions  are  identical:  in  the  former  1 barter 
one  commodity  for  another  and  in  the  latter  I do  the  same 
thing  by  means  of  a medium  of  exchange  called  money. 
That  the  trade,  however  conducted,  involves  a profit  or 
advantage  to  both  parties,  ought  to  be  evident;  yet  while 
men  admit  the  mutual  profit  of  barter,  they  deny  that 
such  profit  is  mutual  where  goods  are  bought  and  sold. 

Let  us  consider  the  two  cases.  By  a divided  labor 
more  hats  and  more  shoes  are  produced  than  where  both 
articles  are  made  by  one  man.  Where,  as  in  the  case 
assumed,  three  hats  and  three  pairs  of  shoes  are  made 
by  A and  B respectively  as  against  a hat  and  a pair  of 
shoes  which  each  might  have  made  independently,  A may 
have  two  hats  and  one  pair  of  shoes  and  B two  pairs  of 
shoes  and  one  hat  by  trading  a hat  for  a pair  of  shoes. 
If  we  assume  that  a hat  is  worth  a pair  of  shoes,  each  is 
better  off  to  the  extent  of  that  worth  as  the  result  of 
specialization  and  trade.  To  such  a trade  neither  can  be 
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regarded  as  buyer  or  seller,  for  each  is  both,  and  both 
realize  the  same  profit. 

Now  let  us  assume  that  the  hatter  and  shoemaker  use 
money  and  sell  and  buy  instead  of  bartering  their  goods. 
Each  starts  with  say  $5.00  and  three  articles,  and  each 
buys  from  the  other  a hat  or  a pair  of  shoes  for  $5.00. 
After  such  a trade  has  been  effected,  each  will  have  $5.00 
and  precisely  what  he  would  have  had  if  the  shoes  had 
been  bartered  for  the  hat;  in  other  words,  the  profit  realized 
by  buying  and  selling  is  precisely  the  profit  realized  from 
barter. 

In  the  case  assumed,  hats  and  shoes  are  reckoned  at 
equal  value.  If  a hat  cost  $3.00  and  a pair  of  shoes  $4.00, 
the  problem  is  a little  confused,  but  the  result  is  the  same. 
If  each  starts  with  $5.00  and  the  goods  produced  by 
himself,  after  selling  and  buying  a hat  or  a pair  of  shoes 
the  hatter  will  have  two  hats,  a pair  of  shoes  and  $4.00; 
and  the  shoemaker  will  have  two  pairs  of  shoes,  a hat 
and  $6.00; — or  to  express  the  account  in  dollars  only: 


Hatter’s  Account. 

Before  trading.  Cr.  3 hats  costing  $3  each  = $9. 

Cash  on  hand  5. 

After  trading.  Cr.  2 hats  costing  $3  each  = $6. 

1 pair  of  shoes  at  $4.00  4. 

Balance  of  cash  I . 

Price  received  for  hat  3. 


$14.  $14. 
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Shoemaker’s  Account. 


Before  trading. 

Cr. 

3 pairs  of  shoes  at  $4.  = $12. 
Cash  on  hand  5 . 

After  trading. 

Cr. 

2 pairs  of  shoes  at  $4.  = 

$8 

1 hat,  costing  $3. 

3 

Balance  of  cash 

2 

Price  of  shoes 

4 

$17.  $17. 


Let  us  now  assume  that  each  values  his  commodity  at 
$1.00  more  than  it  cost,  and  sells  at  that  profit. 


Hatter’s  Account. 


Before  trading. 

Cr. 

3 hats  at  $4.  = $12. 

Cash  on  hand  3 . 

After  trading. 

Cr. 

2 hats  at  $4.  = 

$8. 

1 pr.  of  shoes  costing  $3. 

5. 

Price  received  for  hat 

4. 

$17. 

$17. 

Shoemaker’s  Account. 

Before  trading. 

Cr. 

3 prs.  of  shoes  at  $5.  = $15. 

Cash  on  hand  5. 

After  trading. 

Cr. 

2 prs.  of  shoes  at  $5.  = 

$10. 

1 hat  costing  $4.  - - 

4. 

Balance  of  cash 

1. 

Price  received  for  shoes 

5. 

$20. 

$20. 

These  examples  show  that  barter  itself  does  not  increase 
nor  diminish  the  wealth  of  either  party  in  any  real  sense. 
In  the  case  last  assumed,  the  shoemaker  created  a greater 
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value,  measured  in  money,  than  the  hatter;  but  after 
trading  each  had  precisely  as  much  as  he  started  with. 
They  exchanged  one  sort  of  goods  for  another,  but  the 
values  exchanged  were  equivalent.  Each  got  what  he 
needed  in  exchange  for  what  he  made;  and  this  is  the 
whole  advantage  involved  in  the  trade. 

The  nominal  profit  as  distinguished  from  such  an 
advantage,  which  seems  to  result  from  trade,  is  deceptive. 
In  order  that  this  fact  may  be  distinctly  understood,  let  us 
assume  that  each  of  the  traders  sells  the  whole  of  his  goods 
to  the  other  at  a profit: 


Hatter’s  Account. 


Before  trading. 

Cr.  Cash 

$13. 

3 hats  cost  $3.  valued 

at  $4  = 

12. 

After  trading. 

Cr.  Cash  from  3 hats 

$12. 

3 pr.  shoes  costing  $3.  — 

15. 

$27. 

$27. 

Shoemaker’s  Account. 

Before  trading. 

Cr.  Cash 

$15. 

3 pr.  shoes  cost  $4.  valued 

at  $5.  = 

15. 

After  trading. 

Cr.  Cash  from  3 pr.  shoes 

$15. 

3 hats  valued  at  $4.  = 

12. 

Cash  balance 

3. 

$30. 

$30. 

We  are  deceived  by  what  seems  a profit  because  the 
shoemaker  and  the  hatter  rarely  do  business  together. 
Each  sells  in  the  open  market  and  buys  in  the  open  market. 
The  business  of  the  merchant  is  to  assemble  goods  in  order 
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that  they  may  be  exchanged,  and  if  we  assume  that  the 
merchant  makes  nothing  out  of  his  service  the  results  of 
a trade  made  through  him  seem  to  be  as  follows: 


Hatter’s  Account. 

Before  selling. 

Cr.  Cash  on  hand 

$15. 

3 hats  cost  $3  = 

9. 

After  selling. 

Cr.  Cash  on  hand 

$15. 

3 hats  sold  at  $4.  = 

12. 

$24. 

$27. 

Profit  $3. 

Shoemaker’s  Account. 

Before  selling. 

Cr.  Cash  on  hand 

$15. 

3 pr.  shoes  cost  $4. 

12. 

After  selling. 

Cr.  Cash  on  hand  = 

$15. 

3 pr.  shoes  sold  at  $3.  = 

15. 

$27. 

$30. 

Profit  $3. 

Each  therefore  seems  to  have  made  a profit  of  $3.00. 

The  transaction 

however  is  incomplete,  for 

in  the 

case 

assumed  each  buys  the  other’s  goods. 

Hatter’s  Account. 

Before  buying. 

Cr.  Cash 

$15. 

Proceeds  of  3 hats 

sold  at  $4. 

12. 

After  buying. 

Cr.  3 pr.  shoes  bought  at  $3. 

$15. 

Balance  of  cash 

12. 

$27.  $27. 
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Shoemaker’s  Account. 


Before  buying.  Cr.  Cash 


$15. 


Proceeds  3 pr.  shoes  at  $5.  15. 


After  buying.  Cr.  3 hats  bought  at  $4. 

Balance  of  cash 


$12. 

18. 


$30.  $30. 


It  will  be  observed  that  as  a result  of  the  completed 
transaction  the  hatter  has  lost  $3.00  of  his  cash  and  the 
shoemaker  has  added  $3.00  to  his.  The  transaction  seems 
therefore  to  have  been  profitable  to  the  shoemaker  and 
unprofitable  to  the  hatter;  yet  it  is  quite  evident  that 
neither  is  worse  or  better  off  than  at  the  start.  The  hatter 
started  with  $1  5.00  of  cash  and  3 hats  worth  $4  each,  or 
$27.00;  he  ended  with  $12  of  cash  and  3 pairs  of  shoes 
worth  $15,  which  equal  $27.00.  The  shoemaker  started 
with  $15  of  cash  and  3 pairs  of  shoes  worth  $15;  he  ended 
with  $18  of  cash  and  3 hats  worth  $12,  which  make  $30.00. 
In  other  words,  the  shoemaker  started  with  more  than  the 
hatter,  and  ended  with  more.  The  difference  between  the 
assumed  value  of  three  pairs  of  shoes  and  three  hats  was 
$3.00,  and  as  the  hats  and  the  shoes  were  exchanged,  the 
hatter  paid  to  the  shoemaker  $3.00  to  settle  the  difference, 
but  the  hatter  lost  nothing  by  such  exchange;  neither  did 
the  shoemaker  gain  anything,  except  the  advantage  of 
getting  what  he  wanted  by  exchanging  one  sort  of  wealth 
for  another.  I mean  no  more  than  that  trade  can  result 
in  nothing  but  the  substitution  of  one  value  for  another 
equal  value.  The  prosperity  of  every  producer  of  goods 
depends  not  upon  something  derived  from  another,  but 
upon  something  produced  by  himself.  As  between  two 
hatters,  he  who  produces  twice  as  many  hats  in  a given 
time  as  the  other,  will  have  twice  as  many  to  exchange  for 
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what  he  needs.  His  income  cannot  be  greater  than  his 
outgo,  nor  less.  Trade  does  not  enrich  a producer  of 
goods:  he  is  enriched  by  his  own  industry  and  zeal  and 
intelligence  and  in  proportion  as  these  faculties  are  em- 
ployed in  production. 

Up  to  this  point  the  problem  has  been  simple.  We 
now  reach  a new  perplexity  which  must  be  disposed  of. 
In  the  case  put  the  shoemaker  produced  $3.  more  of  what 
we  call  value  than  the  hatter.  This  excess  value  may  be 
due  to  either  of  two  causes:  the  shoemaker  may  work 
harder,  or  he  may  produce  an  article  for  which  there  is  a 
less  supply.  In  the  latter  event  his  greater  prosperity 
seems  to  be  due  not  to  his  own  industry,  but  to  another’s 
need.  Assuming  this  to  be  true,  is  his  prosperity  unfair, 
does  it  involve  an  injury  to  the  consumer?  Obviously 
not.  To  make  what  no  man  needs  is  to  serve  nobody:  to 
add  to  an  abundant  supply  other  articles  of  the  same 
sort  is  to  render  an  unneeded  service:  to  supply  what  is 
necessary  and  lacking  is  to  render  the  best  sort  of  service 
and  to  deserve  a corresponding  reward.  The  value  of  every 
article  depends  upon  the  demand  for  it.  If  I create  a 
value  for  which  there  is  a great  demand,  I create  a greater 
value  than  he  who  produces  that  which  is  less  needed. 
I do  more  good  than  he,  and  my  prosperity  represents  not 
another’s  loss  but  the  good  I do  him.  I am  still  paid 
according  to  my  service.  It  is  never  true  that  profits  are 
derived  from  trade  by  one  man  at  the  expense  of  another. 
Each  gets  what  he  gives,  and  gives  what  he  gets;  and  the 
word  “profiteer”  contains  in  a general  sense  a general 
delusion. 

I have  been  discussing  barter  only,  as  that  sort  of  selling 
and  buying  which  results  in  immediate  exchange,  in  order 
to  show  what  it  involves  and  what  good  results  from  it. 
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Trade  however  is  never  so  simple  as  in  the  cases  assumed. 
Where  labor  or  industry  is  minutely  divided  as  at  present, 
one  producer  of  goods  rarely  deals  directly  with  another. 
All  goods  are  marketed  by  intervening  instrumentalities 
which  serve  not  to  bring  producer  and  consumer  together, 
but  to  enable  them  to  exchange  goods  without  such  con- 
tact. The  most  important  of  these  instrumentalities  is 
money. 

Money  is  a commodity  precisely  in  the  sense  that  wheat 
is  a commodity,  but  it  differs  from  every  other  commodity 
in  one  important  particular,  namely:  the  owner  can  ex- 
change money  for  any  commodity  whatever;  every  other 
commodity  is  exchangeable  for  money  only.  For  this 
reason  we  first  barter  what  we  make  for  money  and  then 
barter  the  money  for  what  we  need.  It  is  obvious  that  by 
such  mediate  barter,  which  we  call  selling  and  buying,  we 
neither  add  to  nor  diminish  the  value  of  what  we  give 
and  get.  We  exchange  one  value  called  goods  for  another 
equal  value  called  money,  and  then  exchange  the  money 
for  another  equal  value  in  goods  of  another  sort.  As 
however  money  is  apt  to  confuse  commercial  transactions, 
I shall  attempt  to  ignore  it  wherever  possible. 

Money  does  not  avoid  all  the  difficulties  of  trade.  The 
producer  of  goods  must  still  find  some  one  who  needs  them. 
As  a rule  he  is  too  busy  to  search  out  the  consumer,  and 
this  task  is  entrusted  to  one  who  makes  a business  of 
trade.  The  merchant  buys  from  the  producer  and  sells  to 
the  consumer.  As  his  service  is  a necessary  one,  he  makes 
what  is  called  a profit  by  performing  it. 

Let  me  assume  that  the  hatter  and  the  shoemaker  are 
unknown  to  each  other  and  conduct  their  trading  through 
a merchant.  The  hatter  sells  his  hats  to  the  merchant, 
and  the  merchant  sells  one  hat  to  the  shoemaker,  another 
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to  the  blacksmith,  etc.,  at  a profit.  At  the  same  time  the 
shoemaker  sells  his  shoes  to  the  merchant  and  the  merchant 
sells  a pair  to  the  hatter,  etc.,  at  a profit.  Whence  come 
these  profits,  who  pays  them?  Does  the  merchant  get  rich 
at  the  expense  of  others?  His  profits  are  paid  by  the 
hatter  and  the  shoemaker  in  one  sense,  but  they  represent 
a service  to  each  and  not  an  injury.  The  need  of  the 
shoemaker  was  a hat  and  the  need  of  the  hatter  a pair 
of  shoes.  Neither  was  able  to  get  what  he  wanted  without 
the  intervention  of  another.  The  merchant  is  helpful  to 
both  and  is  paid  by  each  because  he  helps  each.  Both 
are  better  and  not  worse  off  as  the  result  of  his  service. 

At  this  point  we  are  again  confronted  with  a fact  to 
which  I have  already  referred:  one  merchant  makes  a 
greater  profit  than  another.  The  explanation  is  identical 
with  that  already  offered.  The  merchant  who  sells  in  a 
cheap  market,  performs  a less  service  than  he  who  sells  in  a 
dear  market.  To  transfer  goods  from  a market  where  they 
are  little  needed  to  one  where  they  are  greatly  needed  is 
to  deserve  a corresponding  reward,  and  this  reward  is 
proportionate  not  to  the  harm  but  to  the  good  done. 

Such  is  the  service  rendered  by  the  merchant.  What 
of  the  banker?  Trade  cannot  be  conducted  without 
money,  and  money  is  sometimes  hard  to  get.  The  great 
merchant  rarely  has  enough  of  his  own  to  conduct  his 
business.  He  must  therefore  borrow  from  one  who  has 
money.  The  banker  is  the  lender.  To  induce  him  to 
lend,  the  merchant  must  pay  part  of  his  profit  to  the 
banker,  and  this  part  is  called  usury  or  use  money.  To 
the  imagination  nothing  is  more  odious  than  usury.  What 
service  does  the  banker  perform?  What  he  lends  does 
not  belong  to  him.  People  who  have  no  use  for  it  deposit 
money  in  the  bank,  and  the  banker,  who  cannot  use  it, 
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lends  to  another.  Is  not  his  charge  unjust;  does  he  not 
get  rich  without  service;  does  he  contribute  anything  to 
the  goods  of  the  world;  does  he  distribute  them? 

These  questions  also  should  be  answered  so  clearly  as 
to  leave  no  doubt.  Usury  has  always  been  hateful.  Christ 
drove  the  bankers  from  the  temple.  For  many  centuries 
the  Church  forbade  usury.  By  the  common  opinion  of 
man  it  has  been  deemed  hateful  and  hurtful.  “The  usurer 
is  the  great  Sabbath  breaker;  his  plow  goeth  on  Sunday.” 
The  Church  was  right.  During  many  centuries  usury  was 
an  unmixed  evil.  Men  in  distress  borrowed  so  much, 
spent  it  and  were  then  required  to  pay  more.  Today 
however  usury  is  quite  a different  thing.  The  borrower 
gains  by  the  use  of  money  and  shares  his  gain  with  the 
lender.  The  service  rendered  by  the  banker  is  very  great. 
He  must  safeguard  the  funds  left  with  him,  honor  all 
checks  and  keep  accounts.  If  he  lends  trust  funds,  he 
lends  at  his  own  risk.  He  must  know  not  only  the  character 
of  the  borrower  and  his  resources,  but  understand  the 
business  he  is  engaged  in.  If  he  lends  for  an  unprofitable 
enterprise,  he  will  lose  his  advance.  He  enables  the 
borrower  to  do  what  he  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  do. 
If  I,  being  a merchant  and  lacking  money,  borrow  the 
money,  buy  goods,  move  them  to  a good  market  and  sell 
them  at  a profit,  I can  pay  my  debt  and  interest  and 
have  something  left  for  myself.  The  banker  by  becoming 
a partner  in  my  service,  earns  and  deserves  part  of  the 
fruits  of  that  service.  He  does  not  hurt  me,  he  helps  me; 
and  I in  turn  help  both  the  producer  and  consumer  of 
goods  by  enabling  them  to  exchange  what  they  make  for 
what  they  need.  The  maker  of  goods,  the  merchant  who 
markets  them  and  the  banker  who  helps  the  merchant, 
share  alike  in  the  fruits  of  a divided  industry. 
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In  this  instance  also  there  is  a difference  between 
individuals:  one  banker  makes  more  than  another,  but  if 
he  does,  it  is  because  he  renders  a better  or  more  needed 
service.  He  who  lends  a merchant  money  to  buy  corn  in 
New  England  for  sale  in  Kansas  will  not  get  so  rich  as  he 
who  lends  money  to  buy  corn  in  Kansas  for  sale  in  New 
England.  No  banker  can  thrive  who  does  an  unuseful 
thing.  If  he  does  or  helps  to  do  a useful  thing,  he  earns 
the  fruits  of  his  service,  and  his  profit  is  derived  not  from 
hurting  but  from  helping  another. 

The  uneven  distribution  of  wealth  is  due  to  salutary 
and  useful  laws.  It  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  society 
that  men  should  have  an  inducement  to  do  good  and  not 
to  do  evil:  to  do  that  which  helps  along  rather  than  that 
which  retards  progress.  That  welfare  depends  upon  the 
plentiful  production  of  the  right  articles  at  least  cost,  and 
their  just  distribution.  Society  helps  itself  by  rewarding 
men  proportionately  to  the  good  they  do;  and  as  one 
man  does  more  good  than  another,  it  lets  him  become 
richer  than  another.  The  increase  in  one  man’s  riches 
cannot  deprive  another  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry. 
We  get  rich  at  the  same  time.  Every  man’s  zeal  helps  all 
the  others.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  wealth  that 
can  be  produced.  What  one  produces,  he  gets.  The 
prosperity  of  one  cannot  diminish  the  goods  of  another. 

The  accumulation  of  wealth  by  individuals  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  community.  Accumulated  or  unconsumed 
wealth  is  capital,  and  capital,  as  I have  already  explained, 
is  most  necessary  to  industry.  It  affords  the  tools  to  work 
with,  the  machinery,  the  factory,  the  raw  material  and 
wages  pending  the  completion  and  sale  of  goods.  It  does 
vastly  more  good  than  it  earns  in  the  way  of  interest. 
If  I lend  a reaper  to  a farmer,  charging  for  its  use,  I save 
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him  an  immense  amount  of  labor  and  increase  his  profit 
on  his  crop.  If  I lend  a machine  to  a workman,  I increase 
his  output  five  or  tenfold  and  receive  but  a small  part 
of  such  increase  for  my  help. 

The  appropriation  of  capital  by  individuals  cannot 
tend  to  cripple  industry,  for  it  is  worth  nothing  to  the 
capitalist  unless  he  employs  it  for  the  general  good.  If 
there  are  many  capitalists,  and  capital  is  abundant,  one 
must  compete  with  another  in  his  charges,  and  business 
always  goes  to  him  who  will  lend  for  least.  The  right  use 
of  capital  requires  very  high  intelligence:  that  sort  of 
intelligence  which  is  requisite  for  a banker.  To  put  capital 
into  a foolish  enterprise  is  to  hurt  at  once  the  capitalist 
and  the  community.  It  cannot  be  accumulated  without 
service  nor  preserved  without  service.  The  man  who 
hoards  money  is  called  a miser.  He  is  miserable  because 
he  serves  neither  himself  nor  others.  An  incompetent 
man  who  employs  it  cannot  retain  it.  It  is  a maxim  of 
experience  that  there  are  but  three  generations  between 
shirt-sleeves  and  shirt-sleeves. 

Private  property  cannot  therefore  of  itself  be  an  evil. 
It  enables  the  possessor  to  live  in  comfort  and  confidence 
and  injures  no  man — unless  its  possession  gives  one  man 
an  unfair  advantage  over  his  fellows  in  that  relentless 
competition  which  I have  described.  Without  capital 
labor  lacks  two-thirds  of  its  capacity.  A man  with  a 
machine  can  outstrip  it  in  the  race.  Have  we  destroyed 
the  equal  opportunity  to  which  we  should  at  least  aspire, 
by  permitting  one  man  to  own  the  earth  and  appropriate 
all  its  fruits?  How  can  the  newcomer  live:  what  is  left 
for  him? 

A ready  answer  to  this  question  may  be  found  in  what 
everybody  observes:  the  man  with  property  is  continually 
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losing  it  and  the  man  who  lacks  it  is  ever  acquiring  it. 
The  country  boy  who  abandons  the  farm  and  comes  to 
the  city  thrives  because  he  finds  there  better  opportunities. 

The  economic  answer  rests  upon  the  principle  that 
neither  personal  nor  real  property  can  be  profitable  to 
the  owner  unless  it  be  made  of  service  to  the  community. 
We  sow  crops  to  sell  and  thereby  feed  the  community. 
Property  is  like  labor  in  the  respect  that  it  is  the  servant 
and  not  the  master  of  society.  The  man  who  owns  it, 
willing  or  not,  must  use  all  that  part  which  is  not  necessary 
for  his  own  need  for  the  good  of  others.  Morever,  property 
is  not  more  necessary  for  labor  than  labor  is  for  property. 
Each  is  dependent  upon  the  other  and  the  mastery  is 
with  neither. 

The  fundamental  error  of  socialism  lies  in  the  assump- 
tion that  one  man  will  sow  what  another  may  reap.  Ex- 
perience is  wiser.  We  allow  private  property  in  land  and 
goods  because  we  know  that  only  in  such  fashion  can  they 
be  made  available  for  the  general  good.  The  owner  who 
seeks  his  own  welfare  must  do  good  to  others  in  order  to 
accomplish  his  object. 

I have  entered  upon  all  of  these  considerations  to 
show  that  the  free  and  spontaneous  organization  of  industry 
at  which  we  have  arrived  after  centuries  of  experiment  is 
upon  the  whole  an  excellent  and  beneficial  system;  as  just 
to  those  engaged  in  it  as  to  those  who  depend  upon  it. 
I have  tried  to  explain  why  labor  became  specialized,  what 
results  followed,  how  its  increased  efficiency  enured  to 
the  advantage  of  the  laborer  and  the  community,  and  in 
what  manner  those  advantages  were  distributed.  1 have 
tried  also  to  prove  that  the  prosperity  of  every  class 
engaged  either  in  the  production  or  distribution  of  wealth 
must  be  the  direct  and  necessary  result  of  the  service  it 
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has  performed:  to  justify  private  enrichment  by  the  use- 
fulness of  capital:  and  to  show  that  there  can  never  be 
too  little  wealth  to  go  round  because  one  man  accumulates 
more  than  he  needs. 

I cannot  conclude  without  mentioning  the  causes  of 
the  prevailing  discontent  which  we  are  apt  to  overlook. 
Men  assume,  why  I cannot  tell,  that  wealth  consists  of 
money.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  The 
gold  of  the  United  States  constitutes  perhaps  one-fiftieth 
of  its  wealth.  Money  is  wealth,  but  it  is  wealth  in  the  same 
sense  that  a hoe  is  wealth.  It  is  a tool  of  exchange,  a con- 
venient measure,  an  instrument  of  trade.  It  contains  a 
definite  and  unfluctuating  amount  of  what  we  call  value, 
with  which  we  measure  other  values;  but  wheat  and  iron 
and  every  other  commodity  also  contain  value,  and  they 
and  other  commodities  constitute  ninety-eight  per  cent 
of  the  wealth  of  the  community  as  against  the  two  per 
cent  contained  by  money.  It  is  true  that  if  one  man  locks 
up  money,  he  will  diminish  the  general  stock,  as  gold 
cannot  be  produced  as  wheat  is  produced,  But  it  is  not 
true  that  an  increase  in  one  man’s  general  wealth  dim- 
inishes the  wealth  of  another.  Every  one  is  free  to  pro- 
duce as  much  as  he  can,  and  what  he  produces  for  himself 
does  not  affect  what  another  produces  for  himself. 

Our  industrial  freedom  is  justified  by  its  utility.  We 
are  free,  but  free  only  to  serve.  If  we  fail  to  serve  we  are 
punished  relentlessly;  if  we  serve,  we  are  rewarded.  What 
we  save  is  useful  to  ourselves  and  to  others.  Wealth  is 
unequally  divided  because  all  men  are  not  alike.  Some 
know  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  and  are  willing  to  work. 
Others  are  ignorant  or  incompetent  or  idle;  and  each  reaps 
what  he  sows. 

A slavish  system  would  be  altogether  less  profitable  to 
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the  individual  and  to  the  community.  If  we  say  “to  each 
one  according  to  his  need  and  from  each  according  to  his 
power,”  we  make  the  bad  to  be  tyrant  over  the  good, 
diminish  the  product  of  industry  and  impair  the  prosperity 
of  all.  What  I will  not  do  freely  for  myself  I cannot  be 
compelled  to  do  efficiently  for  a master. 

If  we  use  these  general  considerations  to  test  the  utility 
of  the  various  expedients  which  are  from  time  to  time  tried 
for  the  redress  of  grievances,  we  shall  observe  that  most 
of  them  are  not  only  hurtful  to  the  promoters  but  to 
everybody  else. 

The  labor  union,  while  it  has  many  worthy  objects, 
commits  a grievous  blunder  when  it  attempts  to  curtail 
production  in  order  to  provide  places  for  more  men.  Let 
us  assume  that  a proper  output  of  shoes  per  day  is  five 
pairs:  to  compel  a man  to  make  no  more  than  three  is  to 
reduce  his  wages;  for  wages,  as  we  have  seen,  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  wealth  produced.  Trade  adds  nothing  to 
the  value  of  such  product.  Restricted  output  involves  the 
inversion  of  the  present  industrial  system.  We  now  divide 
labor  in  order  that  it  may  produce  more.  If  after  dividing 
it  we  produce  less,  the  advantages  of  specialization  will 
be  impaired  or  lost.  A restricted  production  cannot  be 
good  for  the  community  unless  to  lack  what  we  need  be  a 
blessing. 

The  laborer  is  deceived  by  the  apparent  results  of  re- 
stricting output.  He  observes  that  more  men  are  required 
to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  and  thinks  that  therefore 
the  laboring  class  is  better  off.  This  delusion  is  as  old 
as  ignorance.  The  Chinese  still  cherish  it  and  earn 
about  seven  cents  a day.  Wages  are  paid  in  money.  If 
they  seem  high,  men  are  satisfied.  Yet  they  may  seem 
high  and  be  low.  Wages  are  earned  by  labor  and  paid  in 
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the  fruits  of  labor.  If  labor  be  efficient  and  there  is  much 
to  go  round,  wages  will  be  high.  If  we  produce  little,  we 
can  get  little.  Money  wages  are  always  deceptive.  To 
receive  $10  a day  in  money  and  be  able  to  buy  for  it  but 
$2  in  value,  is  not  to  prosper.  Cheap  goods  mean  high 
wages,  dear  goods  low  wages.  If  all  labor  shall  zealously 
produce  as  much  as  possible  at  least  cost,  the  exchange 
value  of  labor  measured  in  goods  will  be  high.  If  all 
scamp  their  jobs  and  make  as  little  as  possible,  the  exchange 
value  of  labor  measured  in  goods  will  be  low,  however  high 
the  money  wages  may  seem.  The  common  stock  of  goods 
being  large  or  small  as  we  make  it,  so  shall  we  have  much 
or  little  as  we  choose.  Something  can  never  be  got  for 
nothing;  more  cannot  be  got  out  of  less,  even  through  the 
intervention  of  money. 

All  efforts  to  raise  wages  in  disregard  of  economic  law 
must  result  in  failure.  An  industry  can  pay  so  much  and 
no  more.  If  it  earns  so  much  and  wages  demand  the  whole, 
the  employer  will  not  work  and  the  capitalist  will  stop 
lending.  The  most  effective  check  upon  abnormal  wages 
is  that  which  results  from  the  injury  they  attempt  to 
inflict  upon  the  community.  Earned  wages  represent  a 
service  rendered;  unearned  wages,  a wrong  done.  No 
man  can  compel  another  to  pay  what  that  other  cannot 
afford.  If  I get  for  my  labor  $5.00  a day,  I cannot  pay 
another  $10.00  a day.  Rising  prices  kill  trade,  and  ab- 
normal wages  tend  to  high  prices.  A boom  always  collapses, 
and  wages  must  ultimately  conform  to  the  economic  law. 

The  Union  seems  unable  to  understand  the  mutual 
dependence  of  all  classes  engaged  in  co-operative  industry. 
The  man  who  makes  shoes  will  not  remember  that  others 
are  engaged  in  making  hats,  and  that  neither  can  gain  an 
unfair  advantage  without  hurting  him  on  whom  his  own 
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prosperity  depends.  The  hatter  needs  shoes,  the  shoe- 
maker hats;  and  each  must  deal  fairly  with  the  other,  or 
not  at  all.  Economic  selfishness  which  seeks  the  rewards 
of  service  is  quite  a different  thing  from  that  disorderly 
selfishness  which  attempts  spoliation.  The  Union  may 
secure  an  immediate  advantage,  but  such  advantage  will 
be  temporary. 

The  employer  is  sometimes  as  foolish  as  the  laborer. 
He  too  tries  by  restricting  output  to  control  prices,  or  to 
artificially  maintain  them  by  pools  and  conspiracies;  but 
it  is  as  impossible  for  him  to  succeed  as  for  the  laborer, 
and  for  the  same  reason.  The  community  which  earns  so 
much  can  pay  so  much  and  no  more.  What  is  called  over- 
production deceives  us.  It  does  not  mean  that  too  many 
goods  have  been  produced  but  that  the  public  cannot  pay 
the  price  demanded.  A manufacturer  may  make  too 
many  $5  hats,  but  he  cannot  make  too  many  hats  while 
men  need  them  and  will  pay  $2  for  them. 

The  general  propensity  of  every  industry  and  of  all 
engaged  in  it  to  regard  its  welfare  as  something  special 
and  apart  from  that  of  others  has  defeated  and  perhaps 
always  will  defeat  the  plainest  doctrine  of  political  economy 
and  lesson  of  experience.  Laws  are  still  in  force  which 
pretend  to  satisfy  this  universal  craving  They  are  called 
ingeniously  “protective”  laws.  They  protect  A against  B 
and  B against  A,  and  both  are  satisfied. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  manifestation  of  this 
delusion  is  to  be  found  in  the  opinion  of  the  business  world 
with  respect  to  foreigners  and  to  what  is  called  the  balance 
of  international  trade.  People  say  the  balance  is  “favor- 
able” when  more  goods  are  sent  out  than  are  brought  in. 
What  nonsense!  What  is  trade?  Is  it  not  the  exchange  of 
goods  for  goods?  Is  the  balance  “favorable”  when  more  is 
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given  for  less?  The  truth  is,  the  balance  must  be  even:  it 
cannot  be  either  favorable  or  unfavorable.  I do  not  deny 
that  for  a century  the  United  States  has  sent  more  goods 
to  England  than  it  has  received  from  England;  but  is  the 
balance  therefore  uneven?  Certainly  not.  We  have  been 
for  a century  a debtor  nation:  we  have  borrowed  England’s 
capital  to  help  our  industries.  We  therefore  ship  her  goods 
for  goods  and  also  goods  for  the  use  of  her  capital.  The 
balance  has  always  been  even. 

The  vague  notion  back  of  the  words  “favorable”  and 
“unfavorable”  is  an  apprehension  inherited  from  our 
ancestors  that  if  we  buy  more  than  we  sell  we  shall  lose 
money.  One  simple  fact  should  expel  this  delusion.  Not- 
withstanding that  our  exports  to  England  have  exceeded 
our  imports  from  England  by  a great  sum  during  a whole 
century,  England  has  lost  no  money  by  this  “adverse” 
balance:  she  has,  on  the  contrary,  during  the  whole  of 
that  time  been  the  money  market  of  the  world.  How  can 
this  fact  be  reconciled  with  the  prevailing  delusion?  Eng- 
land has  become  and  remained  rich  because  her  income 
has  been  greater  than  her  outgo — not  because  it  has  been 
less.  The  United  States  has  also  been  prosperous  not 
because  her  outgo  has  been  greater  than  her  income,  but 
because  the  capital  borrowed  has  been  employed  in  in- 
dustry and  we  have  not  only  paid  for  its  use  but  profited 
by  its  use. 

It  is  true  that  under  certain  circumstances  an  adverse 
balance  of  trade  must  be  corrected  by  the  export  of  money; 
but  what  is  money  for?  If  we  send  it  out,  it  is  because  we 
wish  something  we  purchase  with  it.  Does  disaster  there- 
fore threaten  us?  No,  because  as  soon  as  the  export  of 
specie  tends  to  deprive  a country  of  a necessary  medium  of 
exchange,  the  value  of  money  for  domestic  exchange  must 
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rise;  that  is,  its  purchasing  power  in  the  exporting  country 
must  increase,  and  the  direct  and  necessary  result  of  such 
advance  will  be  to  draw  money  from  abroad.  Money  goes 
to  its  best  market  as  instinctively  as  wheat  or  any  other 
commodity,  and  it  is  incredible  that  it  shall  long  be  lacking 
in  a commercial  country  where  it  will  buy  most. 

One  other  obsession  which  works  great  mischief  in  the 
world  deserves  consideration.  The  poor  man  is  pleased 
when  heavy  taxes  are  imposed  upon  the  rich;  and  the 
whole  art  of  government  now  consists  in  predatory  taxa- 
tion. What  is  a tax;  who  pays  it?  It  is  a toll  levied  upon 
industry,  and  it  is  paid  by  labor.  Although  collected  in 
what  is  called  money,  yet  the  money  is  immediately  spent 
for  goods  and  the  goods  so  bought  are  withdrawn  from  the 
general  stock  and  consumed  by  the  tax-gatherer.  It  can- 
not be  advantageous  for  the  poorer  members  of  the  com- 
munity that  many  goods  should  be  consumed  by  those 
who  produce  nothing.  The  hive  may  support  so  many 
drones,  but  it  cannot  be  a blessing  to  the  worker  bee  to 
endure  such  a burden.  If  we  assume  that  one  half  of  all 
the  wealth  produced  by  everybody  is  appropriated  by 
the  State,  is  everybody  or  anybody  better  or  worse  off  as 
the  result  of  such  spoliation?  When  we  tax,  we  appropriate 
goods.  Goods  must  be  produced  by  labor.  Who  then 
pays  the  tax  ultimately?  It  may  fall  first  upon  a bank 
account,  but  in  the  end  it  falls  upon  the  producers  of 
wealth. 

Money  may  or  may  not  be  the  root  of  all  evil,  but  it  is 
certainly  the  root  of  much  bad  thinking.  From  a false 
notion  of  its  character  and  function  flow  many  delusions: 
as  that  “protection”  protects;  that  trade  can  have  an  un- 
favorable balance;  that  the  seller  makes  something  out  of 
the  buyer;  or  that  one  man’s  riches  cause  another  man’s 
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poverty; — and  it  is  hard  to  be  rid  of  these  obsessions.  We 
must  remember  constantly  that  industry  is  divided  because 
a specialized  labor  is  most  productive;  that  the  benefits 
of  specialization  cannot  be  realized  save  by  trade;  that 
trade  is  good  for  the  buyer  as  well  as  the  seller;  that  it 
involves  the  exchange  of  goods  for  goods,  or  services  for 
services;  that  what  interferes  with  trade  impairs  prosperity; 
that  money  is  a convenient  medium  for  the  exchange  of 
goods  and  nothing  more;  that  what  we  carry  into  trade  we 
get  out  of  trade;  and  that  the  prosperity  of  all  classes 
depends  upon  the  industry  of  all  classes  and  cannot  be 
otherwise  realized. 

Private  property  is  not  the  fruit  of  wrongdoing,  but  of 
service  and  self-denial.  Its  accumulation  hurts  no  one: 
it  helps  every  one.  It  provides  comforts  and  luxuries, 
which  all  men  should  wish  to  have.  It  provides  also  the 
capital  without  which  industry  would  be  reduced  to 
penury.  The  hate  which  it  inspires  is  undeserved. 

I fully  realize  that  this  brief  discussion  of  a great  sub- 
ject cannot  convince  the  unthoughtful  man,  but  it  may 
be  useful  to  those  who  seek  to  understand  what  is  con- 
fused. There  are  bad  men  in  industry,  captains  whom  we 
may  justly  call  buccaneers,  and  these  I have  not  discussed. 
I have  confined  myself  to  the  normal  sort  of  industry  and 
not  to  thieving,  because  the  latter  is  too  fugitive  and 
various  for  discussion.  There  are  degrees  of  selfishness. 
That  sort  which  I have  treated  is  the  sort  which  is  common 
to  all  men,  and  I have  tried  to  make  it  respectable  by 
showing  the  good  it  does  and  must  do  in  order  that  it 
may  prosper. 

In  conclusion  I venture  to  reiterate  the  propositions 
which  I have  endeavored  to  establish. 
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The  object  of  industry  is  to  produce  abundantly  and 
cheaply  the  goods  of  which  society  has  need. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  each  individual 
may  produce  all  of  his  own  goods,  or  specialize  his  labor 
and  produce  particular  goods  to  be  exchanged  for  what 
he  needs. 

Of  these  two  methods  specialization  is  better  because  it 
conduces  to  skill  and  efficiency  and  therefore  to  greater 
production. 

The  organization  of  industry  may  be  either  arbitrary 
or  free;  the  State  may  direct  labor  and  distribute  goods 
arbitrarily,  or  each  individual  may  be  permitted  to  do 
what  he  likes  and  trade  where  he  likes. 

The  free  system  is  preferable  because  selfishness  is  a 
better  spur  to  industry  than  altruism;  freedom  is  better 
than  slavery,  and  private  intelligence  is  more  trustworthy 
than  official  supervision. 

The  free  system  cannot  result  in  injury  to  anybody, 
because  it  is  controlled  by  economic  laws  which  none  may 
disregard.  Under  it,  selfishness  can  thrive  only  by  doing 
good.  The  man  who  makes  in  order  to  sell  must  make 
what  someone  else  needs  and  offer  it  on  satisfactory  terms 
for  what  he  himself  needs.  The  selfishness  of  all  guides 
corrects  and  restrains  the  selfishness  of  each. 

Where  industry  is  divided,  it  is  advantageous  to  all 
individuals  that  all  goods  should  be  abundant  and  not 
scarce;  for  the  purchasing  power  of  special  goods  depends 
upon  the  abundance  of  all  other  goods,  that  is  upon  the 
price  which  must  be  paid  for  them. 

Trade,  which  is  indispensable  to  a divided  industry,  is 
beneficial  to  all  engaged  in  it,  although  each  gets  from 
trade  what  he  carries  into  it  and  no  more.  All  share  in 
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the  fruits  of  a divided  labor,  but  none  gets  any  advantage 
at  the  cost  of  the  other.  Trade  should  therefore  be  free. 

The  worst  enemy  of  society  is  he. who  strives  to  make 
goods  scarce  and  high  or  to  curtail  the  markets  for  them. 

Private  property  is  property  produced  by  work  and 
accumulated  by  self-denial.  It  is  useful  to  the  owner  only 
when  employed  in  aid  of  industry.  It  is  the  source  of  the 
capital,  or  tools,  machinery,  etc.,  which  are  indispensable 
to  industry.  Land  is  given  to  individuals  in  order  that  it 
may  be  made  productive. 

The  prosperity  of  one  individual  cannot  impair  the 
prosperity  of  another,  for  a man  can  become  rich  only  by 
helping  and  not  by  hurting  others;  and  his  enrichment 
cannot  diminish  their  riches. 

The  free  industrial  system  under  which  we  live  is  ex- 
cellent because  it  tends  to  the  production  of  much  wealth; 
to  the  distribution  of  such  wealth  to  each  according  to  his 
contribution;  to  zealous  industry;  to  fair  trade;  and  to 
mutual  service. 

Political  economy  is  in  reality  the  science  of  service. 
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